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THE P.T.A. MOVEMENT GOES BACK at least to the 1830's, Meyer finds, even 
though the first Congress of Mothers was not called until 1897. When he 
called his first meeting in Connecticut in 1839 to *'further the cause of the 
common schools, ”’ Barnard held as part of his program a Series of evenng 
lectures for parents. This idea of an evening meeting for the public e 
Sisted as a part of the teachers’ institutes Springing up throughout the Eas 
before the Civi] War. Already there was the feeling that, **if not the pare 
ent, who shall Support the Suppliant hand of the teacher, ... in the conflict 
with besieging hosts which distract the child. "* 
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ATTITUDES AND BELIEFS are undoubtedly a source of vocational preference on the 
part of ninth-graders, but these attitudes and beliefs are based as much on 
fancy and misunderstanding as onaccurate information, Sorenson and Morris 
report. For example, asked what jobs they **wouldn't like, " 130 California 
students rated teacher, doctor, scientist, garbage collector, and secretary 
lower than janitor, mechanic, bus driver, policeman, and artist. 


WHICH METHOD OF STUDY contributes most to student learning and retention of 
facts: reading with note-taking, reading, listening with note-taking, or lis- 
tening? Testing both high-school and college students, Noall finds that on 
immediate recall all four methods seem equally good, but on delayed recall 


significant differences appear. The order of superiority is the order listed 
in the question. 


PARENTS HELP GIFTED CHILDREN READ, Cappa and Schubert report. The major- 
ity of them are buying books and subscribing to magazines for their children. 
They are providing time and place at home where free reading can occur. 
They are critical of their children's reading and are interested in raising 


its quantity and quality, but they do not levelany criticisms against the 
School. 
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Some Issues in Beginning Reading Instruction 


MANY ARE the symptoms of discontent withthe 
effectiveness of beginning reading programs today. 
There is the parents' shocking dismay in discover- 
ing that an able son, well into first grade, still 
guesses wildly at words and fails to recognize the 
word he has just ‘‘read’’ on the previous page; or 
their despair at being told that their third-grade 
child has done **nicely" in reading but will have 
trouble in the next grade because he ‘doesn’t know 
his sounds very well." There is the deep concern 
of teachers, administrators and remedial reading 
specialists who have for many years watched the 
steady procession through the grades of significant- 
ly underachieving readers, estimated to be from 10 
to 25 percent of the school population by the end of 
sixth grade (26); and they wonder if educational 
methods and materials are significant factors in 
reading underachievement, and if the massive and 
costly remedial reading programs to which cities!* 
are turning are the only solution to the problem. 
There are the caustic observations of school critics 
who, validly or not, unfavorably compare the effec- 
tiveness of our reading programs with those of 
other countries (25), or who championthe presumed 
superiority of any early **phonic"' approach over cur- 
rent ‘‘sight-word’’ approaches (28,29). There is 
the strongly-voiced conviction of the linguistic 
scholar that the common practice of using word 
frequency and familiarity as the primary bases for 
word-selection control in children's beginning 
readers should be replaced by a logical system of 
letter-sound, word and sentence patterns derived 
from linguistic analyses of oralwritten language (4 
12,19, 23), , 

These symptoms persist in spite of evidence 
cited by Worcester and Kline (31) and more recent- 
ly by Gates (9) that children today as a whole read 
as well, if not somewhat better, than did their 
counterparts of a quarter of a century ago. Sucha 
finding is not surprising even for an expanding pop- 
ulation in view of the very real recent advances in 
instructional resources, the awakened concern for 
individual differences among children, and the 
heightened sensitivity of teachers, administrators, 
and laymen to the crucial role of reading at all lev- 


*AII footnotes will be found at end of article. 
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els of the curriculum. Yetserious questions symp- 
tomatic of public and professional unrest continue 
to be raised: Cannot more children read even bet- 
ter? Cannot the proportion of underachievers in 
reading be reduced? Cannot more children be 
helped to acquire earlier independence and efficien- 
cy in basic reading processes to their advantage in 
subsequent reading tasks? 

What are the issues behind these symptoms? 
Phonics, that popular but much maligned word, is 
not per se a real issue in reading instruction today. 
All systematic approaches to the teaching of read- 
ing utilize phonics in some way, at some point, 
and to some extent, —as recent reports sponsored 
by the Carnegie Foundation illustrate (2,18). Nei- 
ther the question of phonics versus no phonics, nor 
that of the goal of reading—attaining and using 
meaning conveyed through written symbols—is a 
significant issue. All reading programs seek to 
open up the world of ideas expressed in writing. 
Wherein, then, lie the real issues which contribute 
to the current public and professional concern? 
The real issues arise from different conceptions of 
the nature of the reading process itself and of the 
learning processes, sets and principles to be 
stressed which are found in different beginning 
reading programs. As these differences in thinking 
about the nature of reading and learning are rooted 
in strongly held convictions and values, these in 
turn have led to the setting up of different instruc- 
tional priorities in given reading programs. Such 
priorities directly affect the starting point of in- 
struction and the route the child is to take in learn- 
ing to read. 

Two key priorities that distinguish beginning 
reading programs are those given to meaning, the 
ultimate goal of reading, and to discrimination, the 
means to this end—a means with which phonics has 
been prominently identified. Beginning reading 
programs can and do reflect very different notions 
about the route to significant and efficient progress 
in learning to read in the priorities given to mean- 
ing and discrimination. But the current beginning 
reading controversy cannot be clarified until the 
specific routes and means proposed by reading 


relate: ' different conceptions of 
rograms are related to the dif 2 J 
the nature of reading and the learning processes in- 
volved. 


Differing Views About Reading 


How do conceptions of the nature of reading dif- 
fer in the way they affect initial reading instruc- 
tion? One view holds that reading is essentially a 
cognitive process, of coming to grips immediately 
and directly with the thought units in our language— 
the word, the phrase, the sentence, and other more 
complex patterns of thought. This view, held by 
Witty (30) and others, represents a meaning-first 
emphasis which has been the predominant pattern of 
beginning reading instruction in America in recent 
years. A second view holds that beginning reading 
is essentially a perceptual process, one of learning 
to make the necessary discriminations which our 
written language requires, especially in relation to 
our spoken language. This discrimination-first 
emphasis, one version of which is clearly stated by 
Bloomfield (4), is an older pattern which lost favor 
but is re-emerging in various guises especially 
since the advent in 1955 of Flesch's Why Johnny 
Can't Read (8) and, more recently, of Bloomfield 

and Barnhart's Let's Read (5). 

Both views accept and work with the functions 
of meaning and discrimination but assign unmistak- 
ably different emphases to these functions at differ- 
ent points on the route to learning to read. As in 
many issues in which values are Strongly held and 
feelings run high, positions on theteaching of begin- 
ning reading have tended to become polarized at two 
extremes: either emphasize meaning first, then 
discrimination; or emphasize discrimination first, 
then meaning. There appears to be singularly little 
recognition, in spite of protestations tothe contrary, 
that these either-or positions do in fact represent a 
false dichotomy: the demands of reading upon child 
or adult and the expectations which readers 
the printed page require that a delica 
discrimination balance be main 


tion to actual instructional practices after noting 
the different learning 


the meaning-first and 
proaches. 


Differing Learning Em 


phases in Beginning 
Reading Instruction 


What assumptions do these approaches make 
about learning processes, principles, and sets tobe 
stressed in beginning reading instruction? In the 
initial steps in the meaning-first approach, the as- 
sumption is made that associations may be estab- 
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lished directly between the sight of the written whole- 
word form and its meaning (30), Inthis view of 
verbal learning, the written word serves as a sign 
of an idea with which the child is familiar and has 
had oral language experience. Associations be- 
tween the sight, sound, and experience relevant to 
a word establish its meaning and recognizability. 
That learning may take place in this manner in hu- 
man beings is commonly assumed in associative 
theories of learning. . 
The principle of readiness is particularly im- 
portant in the meaning-first approach in order to eit 
Sure that the child has the appropriate language am 
experience background to bring meaning to the — 
words he is asked to identify. Word recognition "d 
encouraged by control of word frequency and fami 
larity, and retention is Stimulated by a high degree 
of controlled repetition of words and by elaboration 
of the meaning of these words in a variety of con- 
texts to Strengthen the Sight- sound- meaning asso- 
Ciations. Transfer of learning in initial reading 
experiences presumably takes place chiefly in the 
form of a generalized attitude toward the impor- 
tance of meaning in reading. An especially criti 
learning principle invoked in this approach is that 
of immediate motivational satisf 
couraging a child 
Succeed in readin 
provide the child 


cal 


a s 
cognitive or meaning aspect? 
S iy 
reflected in the primacy giV^ 
ord patterns as the basic ca! 


S approach reflects one influ- 
ence of Gestalt psychology (6). 
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proach is derived chiefly from the sense of inde- 
pendence and achievement the child acquires from 
learning to make discriminations among words rath- 
er than from the satisfaction of immediately read- 
ing a story. 


The Significanceof These Differences 


One is tempted to say that the most significant 
comment upon these differences is the fact that they 
exist. Faced with the obvious difficulties of build- 
ing a reading program to meet the needs and char- 
acteristics of young children on the one hand, and 
the admitted complexities of the English language 
on the other, we have tended to resolve this dilem- 
ma in one of two ways: either by emphasizing ini- 
tially the goal of reading as the attainment of mean- 
ing, or the means of reading, discrimination, as 
the essential first step in learning to read. 

In effect, these approaches are complementary. 
Emphasis upon meaning in the reading act is the 
strength of one; emphasis upon efficiency in symbol 
discrimination is the strength of the other. The 
demonstrated weakness of the one is that it fre- 
quently fails to provide early and sufficient dis- 
criminations to support the emphasis upon whole 
words and upon meaning. Asa result, far too many 
children come to rely upon memory -association 
techniques with obvious accompaniments of frustra- 
tion or boredom as they face a highly repetitive, 
rigidly-controlled vocabulary of short, “easy” yet 
hard-to-discriminate words. On the other hand, 
early overemphasis upon discrimination of parts of 
words as the sole objective of a beginning reading 
method may readily preclude proper attention to the 
role of meaning in the reading act not only for words 
but for the meaning patterns of phrases, sentences, 
and paragraphs. In such instances, the repetitive 
contexts of the whole-word approach may be re- 
placed by equally restrictive isolated drills upon 
symbol-sound associations as ends in themselves 
with little application to reading experiences that 
are meaningful to the child, 

___ It is evident, too, that the meaning-first and 
discrimination-first approaches are designed to pro- 
duce very different learning sets in young readers.3 
The meaning-first approach initially develops a set 
toward whole-word perception which must then be 
modified as part-word discrimination training is 
introduced. While many children succeed in mak- 
ing this transition, many others become so condi- 
tioned to seeing words as unstructured whole forms 
that attempts to alter this set are frequently diffi- 
cult and ineffective. Contrariwise, the child with a 
strongly-oriented discrimination set may become 
So habituated to examining the details of words that 
he fails to develop a modification of this set to per- 
mit him to attend to word wholes and other larger 
units of meaning necessary for effective fluent 
reading. 

An analysis of specific instructional practices 


representative of the meaning-first and 
and discrimination-first approaches will further 
clarify the nature and significance of these differ- 
ences in these approaches. 


Whole-Word, Meaning-First Practices 


In a typical first pre- primer reading activity, a 
child opens his book to find a word such as **Tom" 
below the picture of a boy. The teacher may use a 
number of ways to introduce this word. She may 
have children discuss the picture and speculate as 
to what the boy's name might be, call attention to 
the word's form and sound, and ask for ways in 
which this word might be used insentences. Basic- 
ally, however, the child is told what the word is, 
is asked to study what the word looks and sounds 
like, and is helped to remember that the name of 
this boy is **Tom."" This is necessary because the 
child initially has no equipment to learn the word 
other than by arbitrary association of the sight and 
sound of the whole word withthe pictureclues in the 
reader and the spoken clues given by the teacher. 
He will meet this word many times thereafter, and 
new words will be introduced at a carefully con- 
trolled rate sinceit is known that, on the average, 
several dozen repetitions are needed for most child- 
ren to read by a whole-word approach. 

In this way, the child is gradually introduced to 
a sizable number of whole or *'sight" words to 
build up a basic stock of words for ready recogni- 
tion, presumably by cues of word form and by the 
context in which they are used. Vocabulary control 
is primarily on the basis of word frequency and fa- 
miliarity. Furthermore, sinceit is extremely im- 
portant to give children immediate success and 
pleasure in learning to read something, single 
words are soon grouped into phrases and sentences 
to provide the satisfaction of reading a story. If 
the child experiences difficulty in recalling a word 
as he is reading a story, the teacher usually gives 
him a broad hint or tells him the word, thus at- 
tempting to keep the reading process, and hence the 
motivation, alive. 

After the child has acquired a substantial base 
of sight words, a particular type of phonics4, em- 
phasizing initial consonants, is typically introduced 
first. A principle of substitution of sounds is used 
to explain, for example, why words whichare sim- 
ilar in form except for the beginning consonant are 
pronounced differently. If thechild knows the word 
“eat and now encounters ‘‘hat,*' he will be shown 
that the **-at'' is constant in form and sound, but 
that the beginning letters look different and sound 
different. The same substitution principlemay now 
be extended to cover other words in the**-at" fam- 
ily, such as “mat, " **fat,"' and “rat, " and to oth- 
er groups such as *'-in," *'-an," and **-it" words. 
Differences among final consonant sounds, and last- 
ly, differences among vowel sounds, are then sim- 
ilarly taught by the substitution principle. Atten- 


i honetic generalizations, to princ iples of 
esee dimus ind tothe analysis of words into such 
components as prefixes, roots, and suffixes is us- 
ually considerably delayed in this approach. Be- 
cause the focus in learning to read is first directed 
toward word wholes and only later to their parts, 

this approach is often called the analytic approach. 


Word-Part, Discrimination-First Practices 


In one example (13) of this approach, the child is 
first given training in the seeing and hearing of the 
basic short vowel sounds. A few consonants are 
next introduced. The child then learns to build 
Short words by varying vowel sounds within given 
beginning and final consonants. For example, the 
initial consonant b plus a vowel plus the final con- 
Sonant d might be used to make such words as bad, 
bed, bid, and bud. This process is then extended 
to other letters and letter combinations and to words 
which have some similarities in form and sound. 
Especially contrived contexts are used to give spe- 
cific practice in establishing 
thus introduced, some being 
than the use of the sentence 

Bud, "' to illustrate three of 


A variant of the word- 
emic" or unit-sound appri 
field and described in the recent Bl 
Barnhart's Let's Read (5), 
Short vowel and consonant 
must first learn, 


Cy of occurrence in the English language, 


For ex- 
ample, the “-an” family, 


Which is treated as a 


rst in the form of such 
words as can, Dan, fan, and Nan--again by a prin- 


Sentence drills giving inten- 
Sive practice in these words follow: 


Nan can fan Dan. 
Dan can fan Nan. 
Dan, fan Nan. 


Can Dan fan Nan? 
Nan, fan Dan. 
(5:60) 


Two principles are invoked to determinethe pro- 
gression of such practice drills: 1) to move from 
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the phonetically regular to the phonetically irreg- 
ular alphabetic Spellings, and 2) to movefrom sim- 
ple to complex word forms. It is the use of such . 
Stringently controlled progressions based upon sci- 
entific analyses of Spelling-sound frequencies that 
chiefly distinguish this approach from *'phonic'"' ap- 
proaches that are approximately a century old. The 
analogy here is one of coding: Learn the basic 
Spelling-sound patterns first and then apply these 
Skills later to what Bloomfield calls ‘‘ideational 
reading” (4). While the ‘run, run, run“ contexts 
of word-meaning type readers have been the butt of 
many criticisms and jokes, the reader will have to 
decide if the highly artificial and contrived contexts 
of sucha discrimination-first approach represent 
an improvement over those of the meaning-first 
approach in the idiomatic use of language and in the 
appropriateness of its use with children. 


The Instructional Dilemma 


The contrasting instruc 
ginning reading which have | 
in each case an instruction 
to be resolved, 


tional approaches to be- 
»een described present 
al dilemma-which needs 
Many questions may be raised in 
solution of this dilemma: 
ation imbalance reflected 
rograms defensible? What 
ion unit that should be em- 
ading—the whole word, the 


regularity? How econ 
the substituti 


Skills? Should the pri 


by the imbalance in the meaning 
Mination-fir st approaches. 


A Dual Meaning-Discrimination Approach 


Examination of a new pattern of beginning read- 
ing instruction will prove instructive in considera- 
tion of the questions raised in connection with the 
approaches previously described. An analysis of a 
primary reading program which has been widely 
used in this country since 1952 shows that it differs 
significantly from that of either the meaning-first 
or the discrimination-first approach in several re- 
spects: 1) in the nature of beginning experiences in 
meaningful reading, 2) in the sequence, timing, 
and emphasis developed in discrimination activities, 
3) in the key learning processes, sets, and princi- 
ples emphasized, 4) in the time of introduction of 
independent reading, and 5) in the way in which the 
meaning-discrimination balance is maintained in the 
independent reading of new materials. Sinceacom- 
prehensive analysis of the rationale of the dual 
meaning-discrimination approach represented by 
this reading program has not appeared in print, the 
instructional procedures and learning emphases of 
of Phonetic Keys to Reading (22), a basic reading 
program for grades 1, 2, and 3 will be described 
in some detail, and the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram appraised. 


The Meaning-Discrimination Balance in Initial 
Reading Activities 
REL 


The initial reading activities inthis program are 
of two types: those designed to help the child under- 
stand the way in which written symbols areused to 
convey meaning, and those used to build the basic 
discriminations needed for early independence in 
reading. Parallel emphases upon these two types 
of activities at the very outset of formal reading in- 
struction represents a new balance between the 
functions of meaning and discrimination in reading. 
These activities are introduced prior to having a 
child attempt to read independently a story ina 
pre-primer. 

If the active seeking of meaning through the use 
of whole words and sentences early in the reading 
process is to be a realistic goal of beginning read- 
ing instruction, the child should be provided with 
experiences in the reading of symbols that have 
maximum meaning for him. The conditions under 
which he actively, rather than passively comes to 
understand how written symbols are used to ex- 
press ideas are likewise very clear: such under- 
standing most appropriately comes fromthe child's 
own language as he describes a meaningful experi- 
ence of his own. As he sees, for example, the be- 
ginning words of his own story, “I have a white 
rabbit,” put on the board by his teacher, each 
symbol and the whole pattern of symbols are im- 
mediately full of meaning for him. The psycholog- 
ical significance of the act of attributing meaning to 
Symbols under these conditions should not be con- 
fused with the problem facing the beginning reader 
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who for the first time sees these same words em- 
bellished with a suitable illustration in a reader. 
The child may well conclude because of the illustra- 
tive context that one of these symbols must be ‘‘rab- 
bit’’— though it could be "hare", if he is familiar 
with Aesop's ** The Tortoise and the Hare". But if 
he lacks the basic perceptual skills in reading, he 
is unequivocally put in a position of guessing and of 
almost complete dependence upon the teacher or an 
illustration for the clues to the meaning of each 
word in a sentence. 

The child will come to understand the nature and 
function of reading as a process most actively and 
meaningfully in initial reading activities if the sym- 
bols he is expected to read come from his own ex- 
perience and represent his own idiomatic use of 
language. Experience chart work in this way pro- 
vides the pupil with models of sentence patterns 
with which he is familiar, with experience in the 
form and sequence of whole words and phrases, and 
with practive in the left-to-right orientation re- 
quired for reading the English language. Here, 
then, is a clear alternative in an initial reading-for 
-meaning activity to that of asking the child to begin 
to read stories via a sight-word approachbefore he 
has the skills to make the process of reading truly 
active and meaningful. 

The early emphasis upon meaningful reading in 
this program is paralleled by work in a separate 
period in building basic perceptual skills in reading 
— the phonetic relationships between letters, spell- 
ings, and their sounds— to prepare the child to en- 
ter into the independent reading of new words and 
stories actively, meaningfully, andatan early date. 


How Phonetic Relationships are Taught and Learned 


Unlike the beginning sound substitution practices 
characteristically found in meaning-first or dis- 
crimination-first approaches, phonetic relation- 
ships are taught in the dual meaning-discrimination 
approach as letter-sound discriminations to be i- 
dentified in a great variety of word forms and 
meanings. Indeed, the development of any broadly 
applicable, meaningful relationship or generaliza- 
tion requires that the necessary discriminations be 
clearly identified and their presence noted in many 
different situations. Inthe dual meaning-discrim- 
ination approach, this principle is followed in 
teaching the specific sight-sound relationships of 
vowels, consonants, and special Spellings as well 
as in developing the more comprehensive phonetic 
generalizations relating to classes of sounds. 

The child is introduced first to the long sounds 
of vowels, one at a time. The short vowel sounds 
are then taught. The vowels are taught first be- 
cause all words and Syllables contain vowels, and 
because most consonants involve vowel Sounds in 
their pronunciation and cannot properly be taught 
as isolated sounds. The latter point has been noted 
by linguistic scholars such as Bloomfield (3: 501), 
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widespread instructional practices in reading bof, 
contrary. The chief consonantforms are S | 
tified visually and their sounds explored inre ae 
to different vowels, tt ni iau the impo 
-vowel blends. 
Mr rn of a new vowel such as the long 
i illustrates how a specific type of discrimination is 
developed in this approach through varied — 
with words in which this letter-sound appears. Suc h 
activities include identifying the long i as a distinc- 
tive letter form which some children may HUNE 
to name, listening for this Sound in naming familiar 
pictured things such as knife, mice, and pipe, and 
marking the long i in other f amiliar words Such as 
dime, side, ripe, mine, and like, Which are placed 
on the blackboard. Word and story meaning empha- 
Sis is introduced by showing the children five addi- 
tional words pictured in the pre-primer— line, fire, 
pie, vine, ice— and by askingthem to listen for the 
these words as the teacher uses them in the context 
of an interesting story told to the class. 

Discussion of the story meaning follows, after 
which the specific words containing the long i sound 
in the story are identified in the pre-primer, and 
the distinguishing letter i marked. Additional ex- 
perience is given also in identifying the long i in 
other words shown at the bottom oft 


Through this approach, the childlear 
of his beginning activities in reading to 
Words as differentiated wholes. 


ns as a part 
perceive 
He is encouraged 
esses and differ- 
up of phonetically 
in establishing the 
wholes and parts in 


related words. He is given help 
habit of active Scrutiny of word 


In terms of the earlie 
phonetic analysis skills 
tution method typically f i 
and discrimination-first approaches, children of 
course learn some limited phonetic relationships, 
These relationships, however, are initially Sharply 
restricted to the particular Spelling families involv- 
ed, such as the -at, -in, -an, -it families, or the 
bad, bed, bid, bud group. Consequently, What the 


child has learned about cat, tin, ran bit, bad, or 
bed will not help him learn new words such BE 
Cap, tip, mud, not, or am, if what he has learned ; 
is confined to the particular Spelling-soüiid families 
involved, and he fails to see any common phonetic 
relationship among each of these words. . 
That there is a basic phonetic generalization 
governing short vowel Sounds which cuts across the 
word-family groups illustrated in the preceding 
paragraph is very obvious. At a very carly point, 
the child therefore learns in the dual meaning-dis- 
crimination approach two types of simple, yet powe 
erful phonetic generalizations: the conditions under 
which vowels are usually short or usually long a 
words of one syllable, By knowing the chief vowe 
and consonant forms and their sounds, and by -— 
ing with these basic phonetic generalizations, child = 
ren are able to unlock the key vowel sounds and link 
appropriate consonant-vowel sounds because they 
know the principle governing vowel sounds in such 
diverse words as see, ride, take, goes, clean; me, 
so, fly;orcan, this, just, best, got. i 
There are, of course, many exceptions to such 
phonetic generalizations or rules, 


approach should be 
to control the phonetic complex- 
h the child is first introduced; 
always to use contextual mean- 
checking upon word perception 
carefully control the rate of in- 

scriminations and generaliza- 
tions. 


As in any properly graduated 
principles are introduced only 
come habituated and automatic, 
ditions, the child readily le 
eralizations and applies the 
complex Spelling-sound re] 


learning task, new 
as earlier ones be- 

Under these con- 
arns new phonetic gen” 
m to progressively more 
ationships, Helping the 


Introduction to Independent Reading of Stories 


When the child is next introducedto the indepen” 
nt i 


reading of stories in 


to discover «on his own" 
has never seen before, 
ly important distinction 
tancies of the child and 


the meaning of a story s 
Here, then, isan extreme 
in the nature of the expec 

the teacher at this point i? 


the dual meaning-discrimination approach. If a pu- 
pil is asked to read, for example, the sentence, 
*'Pat and Mike ran home, " he would now attempt to 
put to work his acquaintance with sentence patterns 
derived from his experience chart activities and the 
discriminative and generalizing skills learned in 
his word analysis activities. Similarly, the teach- 
er would expect him to do so and would refain from 
helping him unless it were clear, for example, that 
he needed further help in understanding a phonetic 
principle involved. Thus, while certain portions of 
the texts of this beginning reading program may ap- 
pear similar to those which emphasize a whole-word 
approach, the nature of the pupil and teacher acti- 
vity with respect to the reading of the stories is en- 
tirely different. 

With the introduction of independent reading ma- 
terials, the development and maintenance of word 
perception skills is continued by specific daily pro- 
visions for extending principles of phonetic analysis 
to new words, for developing new phonetic princi- 
ples, and for reviewing word perception skills pre- 
viously learned. The approach to word perception 
is broadened and the expansion of a broad meaning 
vocabulary is stressed. The use of context clues to 
meaning continues to be stressed. Relatively early, 
the child is introduced to principles of syllabication 
and structural analysis and is given much experi- 
ence in reading longer and more complex words. 
In these ways, the child develops anduses many re- 
Sources for word analysis which enable him to attack 
new materials independently and thoughtfully. In 
so doing, the child is brought into contact with and 
is helped to develop a much wider reading vocabu- 
lary early in the reading program than is charac- 
teristic of the whole-word, meaning-first approach. 6 

Separate periods are devoted to the development 
of word perception and vocabulary -building skills 
and to the development of understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and enjoyment of stories through independent 
reading. The development of a wide meaning vo- 
cabulary is stressed in both periods and forms an 
important link between the two types of activities, 
the instructional sequence being so arranged as to 
promote the transfer of growing word perception 
skills to the reading of stories. The processes of 
comprehension and interpretation in oral and silent 
reading play an early and expanding role in reading 
instruction. Wide independent reading of supple- 
mentary materials is encouraged. Anemphasis up- 
on important organizational, locational and evalua- 
tive skills in reading is made possible because of 
the early attention given to the basic meaning and 
discrimination aspects of the reading process. 


Learning Emphases in the Dual Meaning-Discrim- 
ination Approach 


This approach offers a unique resolution of the 
meaning and discrimination imbalance found in be- 
ginning reading programs of the meaning-first or 
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discrimination-first type. It immediately introdu- 
ces the child to parallelactivities, a) in under- 
standing how symbols are used in language patterns 
to convey ideas under conditions of maximum mean- 
ing, the experience chart; and b) in acquiring the 
perceptual discrimination skills essential for inde- 
pendent reading. It replaces narrow rote associa- 
tive learning tasks with learning through meaningful 
discrimination and generalization. It regulates suc- 
cessive learning tasks by employing a principle of 
phonetic regularity and frequency in vocabulary con- 
trol that is more liberal than that observed in dis- 
crimination-first approaches, yet avoids the ex- 
tremes of phonetic irregularity characteristic of 
meaning-first approaches. It develops motivation- 
al satisfactions of two types, that of increasing in- 
dependence and pride in discrimination skills, and 
that of the increased satisfaction of initially read- 
ing stories with a minimal amount of teacher as- 
sistance. 

Critical readiness skills in discrimination are 
actively built; not their emergence merely waited 
for among pupils who possess adequate ability to 
learn to read. A significantlearning principle which 
clearly differentiates this approachfromthose pre- 
viously reviewed is its emphasis upon generaliza- 
tion as a vehicle for optimum transfer of learning. 
A broad base for generalization is laid in the rich 
variety of words used to develop phonetic general- 
izations, and applications of appropriate generali- 
zations is encouraged in new and varied situations. 
As the relationship between discrimination and 
meaning becomes more clearly understood by the 
child, a favorable attitude toward the total reading 
process emerges. 

The learning model which the dual meaning-dis- 
crimination approach represents is that of anactive 
learner with capacities for discrimination and gen- 
eralization which should be tapped and shaped as 
early as possible to enable him to engage indepen- 
dently in reading as a meaningful, thinking process. 
It would appear that this approach significantly af- 
fects the set of the beginner in reading. The par- 
allel whole-word and part-word emphases teach 
the child to perceive words as differentiated wholes 
from the inception of reading instruction. The fo- 
cus upon early vowel discrimination and generali- 
zation is an important feature of this set. The 
characteristic of active independent attack upon 
word and sentence meaning is further evidence of a 
more generalized set produced by the dual mean- 
ing-discrimination approach. 


The Effectiveness of the Dual Meaning-Discrimi- 
nation Approach 


Two important considerations in judging the ef- 
fectiveness of any learning approach are what shall 
be appraised and how shall this be done. In the ap- 
praisal of such a complex activity as learning to 
read, these are difficult questions to answer. Fur- 
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ther problems in appraisal arise from the € that 
learning to read involves not only pupils ne eh 
terials but also important teacher-pupil-materials 
interactions. The comparison of a relatively eis 
approach with a conventional approachmay like 
involve strongly-held attitudes among teachers, 
experimenters. 
-— odis m analvsis of learning emphases in 
the dual meaning-discrimination approach is valid, 
pupil changes should be explored in this approach 
in at least two directions: in the nature of the pupil 
activity in the reading process andits effects in re- 
lated curricular tasks, and in relevant learning 
outcomes produced. The teacher's role and her 
problems in adjusting to a new approach Should be 
appraised, the attitudes of parents investigated. A 
variety ot appropriate appraisalinstruments should 
be used, including, but not restricted to the use of 
standardized tests, to ascertain different types of 
effects. Care should also be taken to account for 
the representativeness and Stability of the findings 
and to interpret that data accordingly. 

To the best of the writer's knowledge, the most 
thorough, comprehensive, and continuous apprais- 
als of the effectiveness and Stability of the dual 
meaning-discrimination approach are those which 
have been conducted over à period of ten years by 
Mrs. Margaret Henderson Greenman, Director of 
Elementary Education in the Champaign, Illinois, 
public schools (10,11,14). It should be noted that the 
Champaign Schools had conducted a superior read- 
ing program in the development of vocabulary and 
comprehension by using a meaning-first approach 
for many years, but their reading test results 
showed that the greatest area of weakness was in 
the teaching of word perception skills. A pilot ex- 
perimental program using the dual meaning-dis- 
crimination approach was introduced gradually and 
cautiously, after a year of analysis of the new ma- 
terials, in the basic study from 1952 to 1955, at 
which latter time a comprehensive and thorough 
evaluation of the effects of this approachwas made.7 

In the Champaign study, the clear-cut statisti- 
cal superiority of the dual meaning-discrimination 
approach over the meaning-first approach in third- 
grade pupil performance upon three standardized 
reading tests and one spelling test has been well- 
publicized (14:23-5). 8 The tests were especially 
Selected because of their emphasis upon vocabulary, 
comprehension, and work-study skills. All tests 
were administered by trained examiners, not by 

teachers. However, the published report also 
cites five other types of general conclusions, plus 
ten concluding observations by the investigator, 
relating to data gathered by observation, parent 
and teacher questionnaires, discussions with teach- 
ers, and the like. Representative findings relating 
to the effectiveness of this approach in process as 
well as outcomes are these statements taken from 
the concluding observations: 


2. The children showed almost unbelievable pride 
in their reading independence. When they were 
puzzled by an unfamiliar word, they asked, " 
**Help me sound it," not “What is this word? 


3. These children were not confused by the phonet- 
ic principles orterms used. Both soon became 
à part of their own speaking vocabularies. 


5. The children were not confused by the spe 
hadtwoor more sounds. If they tried one pue 
and it didn't make sense, they immediately trie 


another. 

9. Atthe first-grade level the children wrote 
Stories more creatively, and more as they 
Speak, than first-grade children usually do. 

10. 


The children misspelled words but with differ- 
enttypes of errors. The word usually looked 
as it sounded, and it was easy to read and 
understand their stories, 


Among the general conclusions, these four state- 
ments may be found: 


6. All of the information obtained from parents 
and teachers showed evidence that pupils’ in- 
terest in reading was sustained at a high level 


in the experimental group over the three-year 
period. 


". Most of the pàrents and teachers felt that the 


ability of the experimental group to read more 
independently also helped in arithmetic, in $07 
cial studies, in creative writing, and in other 
uses of language. 
8. Most of the parents felt that this new method 
helped their children in learning to spell. The 
test results verify this opinion. 
9. Observations in the classroom 
dications that the 
duced word-calle 


produced no in- 
experimental method pro- 
rs or word-by-word readers: 


Since these conclusions and the datato support them 
are most relevant to a comprehensive appraisal 0 
the effectiveness of this approach to beginning 


reading, it is unfortunate that they have been ig-. 
aut, in published reviews and discussions of this 
study. 


Two other previously unreported effects of the 


are noteworthy. An analysis of the 


ys and girls who achieved below 
grade expectancy. This is in marked contrast 


the usual findings in which the number of boys with 
low reading achievement typically far outnumber 
the girls, A second effect noted by the investiga" 
tor has great practical Significance for schools; , - 
parents and children, True remedial reading pr? 


lems due to failure to develop word perception 
skills for educational reasons have virtually disap- 
peared. The investigator has informally estimated 
that in ten years of experience with this approach, 
95 percent of the children who were mentally able 
to learn to read, have learned to read. The failure 
of the remaining five percent to learn to read is 
believed to be due to primary causes of reading 
disability such as prior conditions of brain damage 
or emotional instability. 

Further study was made of the stability of per- 
formance of third-grade Champaign pupils taught by 
the dual meaning-discrimination approach over a 
period of several years to determine if the findings 
of the original study were merely a novelty effect. 
Mrs. Greenman compiled the data given in Table I 
to show the results of third-grade testing over a 
four-year period in which the number of teachers 
and pupils using this approach increased steadily. 
Mrs. Greenman wrote: 


This table demonstrates the results for 
experimental and control groups over the four- 
year period except for 1958, when there was 
no longer any control group. While there are 
minor differences in percentage figures, bas- 
ically the picture remains the same for the 
experimental group even though the number 
of children and teachers steadily increased. 
The last bar with the results for 1958, when 
29 teachers and over 660 pupils were involved, 
is strikingly similar to the first bar which 
shows the results obtained in 1955, for five 
teachers and 88 pupils. There is also a 
marked similarity in the results obtained for 
the control group during three different years. 
This can be accepted as one indication that 
the experimental teachers were representa- 
tive of the total faculty. It also suggests that 
the Hawthorne effect is not marked in this 
study, for if it were, surely the novelty of the 
situation would have worn off in the six years 
this approach has been used. (11) 


This is indeed impressive evidence of the effec- 
tiveness and the stability of the dual meaning-dis- 
crimination approach as it was gradually introduced 
over a six-year period in this school system. The 
two reports tell a story of the careful staff planning 
needed to effect a shift to a new approach to basic 
reading instruction without distorting the values 
which every reading program hopes to attain. 

One further enlightening footnote inthe Champaign 
series of studies of primary reading is contained in 
a recent analysis by Mrs. Greenman of the useful- 
ness of standardized reading readiness and intelli- 
gence tests in predicting the reading achievement of 
938 first-grade pupils taught by the dual meaning- 
discrimination approach (10:14-5). Comparison of 
predictions and actual reading achievement in per- 
cent by quartiles, according to national norms, are 
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shown in condensed form in Table Il. These test 
results demonstrate quite clearly that the usefulness 
of such tests in predicting the level of first-grade 
reading achievement istoa great extent a function of 
the type of reading approach for whichthe predictive 
values of these tests were standardized. A similar 
finding was also noted inthe 1960-61 report of the 
Primary Reading Program of Washington School Dis- 
trict No.6, Phoenix, Arizona, ina study of over 1000 
children who used this approach in grades one and two 
(20). The same study also reports evidence of im- 
proved arithmetic and study performance, greater 
ability to write independently, widerreadingof sup- 
plementary materials, and greater willingness ‘‘to 
read materials not related to their school books" 
among children using this approach. 

Such evidence, broadly conceived to appraise 
many indirect as well as direct effects of the dual 
meaning-discrimination approach, strongly sug- 
gests that performance upon standardized reading 
tests is strengthened in the primary grades, that 
work-study habits and attitudes in related curricu- 
lar tasks is improved, and that the number of pu- 
pils reading below expectancy is reduced to a de- 
gree not found in the meaning-first approach, The 
Champaign studies have shown the effects of the 
dual meaning-discrimination approach to be very 
stable over a period of years. The presumption is 
likewise strong that such a primary reading pro- 
gram will have important continuing effects upon 
later progress in the intermediate grades. 

Striking evidence of the holding power of the dual 
meaning-discrimination approach and its related 
effects in grades four, five and six is contained in 
the 1960-61 Report of the Annual Testing Program 
of the Champaign Public Schools (10: 23-5). Com- 
parative median test scores upon the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills are shown for a three-year period for 
each of these grades in Table III. Each score re- 
flects a group of several hundred pupils. The uni- 
formly superior level of performance of these pu- 
pils and their consistent growth from year to year, 
especially in reading, work-study skills, and the 
language arts, is noteworthy. 

Other evidence of continued reading progress 
from grades one through six is shown by recent 
reading test results for 5725 pupils in a metropol- 
itan school district in which this approachhas been 
used for nine years (21). Table IV shows the me- 
dian total reading grade scores for these pupils at 
each grade level. The children represented a nor- 
mal distribution of intellectual abilities, with IQ's 
ranging from the 60's to the 150's, anda median IQ 
of 110. Note inthe *'Difference" columnthat the 
middle child at each grade level is over one year 
(or one grade) ahead of his reading achievement. 
Note also that this difference is very stable at each 
grade level for an average of approximately 950 
pupils per grade. 

These studies, of course, do not provide data 
on the comparative effects of two approaches to 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THIRD-GRADE SCORES MADE BY EXPE 
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COMPARISONS OF PREDICTION AND ACTUAL READING ACHIEVEMENT 


Percent Predicted 


Percent Achieved 


California Reading 


Quartile California Test of Metropolitan Reading 
Mental Maturity Readiness Test Test (Total) 
Geptember 1960) (May 1961) 
Top 24 29 86 
Upper middle 32 28 5 
Lower middle 26 26 5 
Bottom 18 17 4 
TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORES FOR GRADES FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX FROM THE 
TEST RESULTS OF THEIOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS FOR 1958-59, 1969-60 
1960-61, NATIONAL NORM 4. 1/50th; 5. 1/50th, 6. 1/50th 


Reading- 
Vocabulary 


Reading- 
Comprehension 


Language- 
Spelling 


Language- 
Total 


Work-Study 
Skills Total 


Arithmetic- 
Concepts 


Arithmetic- 
Problem Solving 


Composite- 
V-R-L-W-A 


Grade Four Grade Five Grade Six 

1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 

1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 
Grade Placement 4.5 4.5 4.5 5.5 5.7 5.7 6.9 7.0 TO 
Percentile 65th 65th 65th 61st 65th 64th 65th 67th 67th 
Grade Placement 4.5 4.4 4.5 5.5 5.5 5.7 6.8 6.7 6.7 
Percentile 64th 60th 64th 62nd 62nd 67th 67th 65th 65th 
Grade Placement 4.5 4.1 4.4 5.3 5.5 5.6 6.4 6.5 6.7 
Percentile 64th 51st 60th 56th 62nd 65th 59th 62nd 67th 
Grade Placement 4.7 4.3 4.4 5.7 5.3 6.0 6.4 6.6 6.7 
Percentile 69th 59th 62nd 63rd 55th 69th 57th 62nd 64th 
Grade Placement 4.5 4.2 4.3 5.3 5.4 5.5 6.4 6.5 6.6 
Percentile 69th 58th 62nd 62nd 66th 70th 64th 67th 70th 
Grade Placement 4.6 4.4 4.6 5.3 5.3 5.5 6.4 6.4 6.5 
Percentile 70th 62nd 70th 61st 61st "st 66th 66th 70th 
Grade Placement 4.4 4.1 4.4 5.0 5.0 5,2 6.3 6.1 6.3 
Percentile 67th 52nd 6th 47th 47th — 57th 60th — 51st 60th 
Grade Placement 4.6 4.3 4.5 5.5 5,5 5. 7 6.7 6.6 6.7 
Percentile 70th 60th 67th 54th 64th 70th 67th 64th 67th 
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TABLE IV 


1960-61 READING ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS 
OF THE RITENOUR CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DIS 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
TRICT, OVERLAND, MISSOURI 


Median Total 
Reading Score 


Difference 


Number of Grade Placement 
Children at Test Time 

Grade 1 1097 1.8 

Grade 2 985 2.8 

Grade 3 1022 3.8 

Grade 4 834 4.8 

Grade 5 905 5.8 

Grade 6 942 6.8 


5.5 


6.4 


7. 0 


plus one year, 
three months 


plus one year, 
five months 


plus one year, 
Seven months 


plus one year, 
Six months 


plus one year, 
two months 


plus one year, 
two months 


Grades one and two California Prim 
Grade three 


ary Achievement Tests 
California Intermediate i 
PUEDE. "em i Achievement Tests 


mentary Ac hievement Tests 


teaching beginning reading upon later school prog- 
ress. Furthermore, no data comparable in com- 
prehensiveness and stability to the 1955 Champaign 
Study have been reported to give a precise or con- 
clusive answer to this question. Such evidence as 
is available is contained in two studies. In one of 
these, Mrs. Greenman cites follow-up test data on 
the Metropolitan Reading Test in grades four, five, 
and six for the experimental and control groups of 
her original study (11). She reported continued 
higher mean and median reading achievement test 
Scores, a smaller percentage of pupils below grade 
expectancy, and greater grade-by-grade consisten- 
cy in reading progress in the experimental group. 
While the statistical significance of these differences 
was not established, the investigator reportedthese 
reactions of intermediate teachers working for the 
first time with children taught by this approach: 


The intermediate teachers who taught these 
children were very enthusiastic about the work 
habits these children had developed. They felt 
that the learning in the content subjects was 
greatly increased because these pupils could 
and did use their reading ability to obtain in- 
formation from all types of reference mater- 
ials. They felt that they had time to refine the 
skills of study, do effective dictionary work, 
particularly for meanings, and to do much 
word-building study, They agreed that these 
pupils applied their phonetic ability subcons- 
ciously, and that this ability had truly reached 
the **second nature" learning stage. As one 
teacher expressed it, *Ihave time to do the 
things I have always felt should be done infifth 
grade. ” (11) 


A second investigation, the Louisville study by 
Sparks and Fay (24), comparing the same two ap- 
proaches in grades one through four upon different 
reading tests than those used in the Champaign 
study, showed no significant differences at the end 
of grade three between the groups inachievement on 
reading tests, but did show some superiority at the 
five percent level in favor of the control group in 
reading accuracy at the end of grade four. Tests 
were administered by classroom teachers, not by 
trained examiners. Fay (7) has since reported that 
no Significant differences were later found between 
the groups at the end of grades five and six. 

Neither of these studies offers a completely sat- 
isfactory answer to the comparative effects of these 
approaches upon later school progress. Both are 
limited in the scope of the appraisal and fail to es- 
tablish the stability of thefindings for other groups, 
although the three-year intermediate grade data of 
the 1960-61 Report of the Annual Testing Program 
inthe Champaign Public Schools are strongly per- 
Suasive in this connection. Thefailureofthe Sparks 
and Fay study to demonstrate any significant differ- 
ences in the two groups by the end of third grade, 
Contrary to the substantial and stable evidence pre- 
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sented here, raises important questions; in partic- 
ular, questions about the care taken to help those 
concerned—administrators, teachers, and parents 
—to understand and plan for the introduction of a 
new reading approach, andaboutthe wisdom of hav- 
ing teachers rather than trained examiners admin- 
ister tests in a research study. 

A more satisfactory answer tothe question of the 
effects of this approach upon later school progress 
will be provided as the dual meaning-discrimination 
approach is extended into a compatible program of 
reading materials for grades four, five, and Six, 
and a comprehensive appraisal is made of the effec- 
tiveness and stability of sucha six-year program in 
conjunction with other reading programs. In the 
meantime, as intermediate grade teachers learn to 
adjust their methods, materials, and expectancies 
to the levels of attainment of pupils taught by this 
approach—a most important consideration—the 
presumption of a continued high level of performance 
in the intermediate grades remains strong. 


Toward an Improved Rationale for Beginning Reading 


Today, as never before, we are in need of clear 
thinking about the issues involved in beginning read- 
ing instruction. Powerful pressures are at work to 
bend public opinion, and hence the schools, in one 
direction or another—often to extremes. New 
reading materials and programs are being rapidly 
developed. Will they represent a forward step in 
resolving the meaning-discrimination dilemma, or 
merely a retreat under different guises to well-es- 
tablished value-patterns and modes of thinking ? 
Will their claims be paraded under well-worn, 
*'either-or" cliches such as ‘‘mechanics vs. mean- 
ing' or **whole vs. part" emphases? Will the cur- 
rent myth that **phonics is phonics" continue to be 
unabashedly fosteredas though manifest differences 
in phonics programs and in the learning assump- 
tions upon which they are baseddo not exist? Will 
we witness a perpetuation of the current tendency 
to take refuge in vague generalities about *fcompos- 
ite'' and **eclectic" programs, or ‘‘components of 
a good reading program, ` without any clear indica- 
tion of precisely how the specific methods proposed 
fit together into a consistent and psychologically 
sound general method? 

An effective beginning reading program must 
fulfill two sets of conditions. It must, first of all, 
meet the meaning-discrimination demands of the 
reading act in a way that is internally consistent 
with the complex nature of reading and the signif- 
icant conditions attending the learning of the skills, 
concepts, and attitudes involved. Second, it must 
be adjusted to the nature and characteristics of 
learning by Children, and not represent the mere 
imposition of drills more appropriate for adults 
than children. The fulfillment of either one of these 
conditions is not sufficient; both are necessary. 

This article has described a beginning reading 
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approach that resolves the Y utt yt 
dilemma in a unique fashion. It has explainec rest 
and why this approach produces effective vein 
It has compared it with other approaches "pe - 
icant ways. It has presented evidence that i scum 
Sistently produces, over a period of years, iia 
and more effective reading comprehension al va 
and important related skills andattitudes inchil ren 
than does the predominantly used meaning-first 
or sight-word approach. This approach does "e 
without distorting the delicately balanced values o 
meaning and discrimination in reading as meaning- 
first and discrimination-first approaches charac- 
teristically do. Most importantly, this article has 
shown that the dual meaning-discrimination ap- 
proach to beginning reading immediately makes the 
child a truly active participant in the learning 
cess and enlists his capacities for discriminating, 
generalizing, and applying his understandings of 


how our language works to the fullest in learning to 
read. 


The implications of such a ne 


teaching of beginning readin 
carefully. 


pro- 


w approach to the 
g should be considered 
a re-examination of 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. The New York Times reported in 1961 that 250 
remedial reading teachers were to be added to 
the staff of New York city schools. 

2. The premise that the adult reader reads exclu- 
sively by wholes is false, as Huey (16:115-6) 
and others have pointed out. Confronted by a 
new word, even the most skillful reader re- 
sorts to basic techniques of word analysis to 
determine its structure, pronunciation, and 
meaning. 

3. The nature and operation of learning sets in 
controlling perception of a task, in evaluating 
performance, and in determining speed in a 
task has been extensively investigated in 
children's handwriting by V. E. Herrick, T. 
L. Harris, and G. L. Rarick (15). The re- 
Search is being extended to the field of read- 
ing. 

4.  Phonics has to do with the phonetic or sound 
analysis of the written language symbols used 
in reading. In the application of this type of 
analysis to the reading of written symbols, 
phonics borrows from phonetics, the scientific 
study of language sounds in speech. The dis- 
tinction is an important one: phonetics deals 
directly with the sounds of the spoken lan- 
guage; phonics deals with the representation of 
sounds in the written language. It is thus an 
audio-visual type of analysis in which accuracy 
in relating the proper sound to the proper 
symbol or symbols is necessary. Both sight 
and sound accuracy are equally important. 
Systems which employ phonetics for the anal- 
ysis of the sounds of the written language are 
thus referred to as **phonics. ” 

5. These words are taken from a list of the 220 
most common words, exclusive of nouns, 
found in whole-word approach primary read- 
ers in a count made by Dolch. Of these words, 
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19 


190 are one- syllable words. Fifty-five per- 
cent of the latter words may be explained by 
three phonetic generalizations governing the 
vowel sounds of such words and may be learn- 
ed by most children in first grade. 

The extent of this difference in initial vocabu- 
laries is illustrated by the fact that an aver- 
age of 325 new words is introduced in five 
whole-word approach reading series in grade 
1, whereas 434 new words are introduced in 
the first-grade materials of the dual meaning- 
discrimination approach. In addition, chil- 
dren in the latter approach work with 1825 
words in listening and Sounding activities in 
first grade. 

See A. S. Artley, ‘Progress Report on the 
Champaign Reading Study, 1952-55: A Review 
and Discussion"' (1) for certain criticisms of 
the study such as the unspecified nature of the 
approach in the control group, and the com- 
parability of teachers in the experimental and 
control groups, and of the time devoted to 
teaching reading. 

Mrs. Greenman answered these criticisms 
in the 1959 paper delivered before the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association: a) the 
control group ‘‘followed the standard practice 
of developing an early sight vocabulary in 
conjunction with early independent reading, " 
using familiar basal reading materials; b) 
**teachers[in the experimental groups] were 
typical of our faculty in teaching ability, inter- 
est, and in years of experience, "; c) ‘‘the a- 
mount of time spent in basic reading instruc- 
tion was the same in both groups... All other 
areas of the curriculum...continued to re- 
ceive the same amount of time and emphasis? 

11) 

EN significant differences at the one per- 
cent level, favoring the experimental group, 
were found on ten out of 14 test scores upon 
the Stanford, Iowa Every-Pupil, and Metro- 
politan Reading tests (and the Metropolitan 
Spelling Test), and significant differences at 
the five percent level obtainedforthe remain- 
ing test scores. The groups were shown to be 
not significantly different in int elligence. 
Compare also the similar findings by Kelly 
(17) for groups of second-grade children 
matched according to mental ages ina compar- 
ison of the effectiveness of the meaning-first 
and the dual meaning-discrim ination ap- 
proaches. 
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Attitudes and Beliefs as Sources of Vocational Preference 


WHILE it seems clear that the experiences which 
are important in determining vocational 
occur during childhood and early adolescence,there 
is still much to be learned aboutthe Specific nature 
of those experiences and how they influence the oc- 
cupational inclinations of young people. In order to 
gain additional information in this problem area, a 
questionnaire was administered to 130 ninth-grade 


students of Mark Twain Junior High School, Los An- 
geles, California. There were 67 


in the sample, which represente 


interests 


IQ's ranging from 73 to 132 as demonstr 
California Test of Mental Maturity. 


questionnaire were de- 
about the actual work 
urban students and their 
oth the jobs they had held 


Information was sou 


l. What was the nature of the work 
2. What did the students li 


3. How did the young people define vocational 
** success"? 

4. What were some of their beliefs about how 
people advance in their jobs? 

5. What, in the opinion of the Students, w 
Characteristics of a good job? 

6. What criteria did the students use in evaluat- 


ing possible future occupations for th e m- 
selves? 


ere the 


they believed that the 
choices offered were inadequate, 


Results 


The Nature of the Work Experience, Of 
sample of 130 ninth graders, 84 had worke 
outside their homes, Of these, 46 


the 
d for pay 
were girls and 38 


A. G. SORENSON, University of California 


IRMA E. MORRIS, Los Angeles City Schools 


were boys. For the most part, the jobs consisted 
of baby Sitting, paper routes, yardwork, and ye 
housework or janitor work. A larger range of Je 
was shown by the boys. In all, the boys listed A 
jobs for themselves; the girls listed 49, These ar 
cited in Chart 1. sd 
Only four of the 84 Students with work experienc 
actually later named an Occupational interest re^ 
lated to their work experience. One was the boy 
who had worked in hig father's service station 
another was the boy who repaired lawnmowers ! 
his uncle' s shop; the Sunday School teacher want? 
to be a medical missionary; and one girl who ha 
addressed envelopes in her father S office picke 
"secretary" as à Possible career for herself. 


and Disliked AbO H 
listed more iten 
an complain’ 
in statements to 

and 88 objections to their job? 
YS registered more comment? 
than the girls. More writen 
ed to the 4nfavorablelist soot 
th 11 boys re gister.ing p. 
ne write-in favorable reso 
added complaints as write-i 


for boys. Six girls 
two girls wrote i 
The recorde 


d 
iste 
, d favorable Statements are list 
in Chart 2, 


e 
For boys, the most frequently-marked iavorabi 
response was ‘the Day," with 39 checking the 
point. Only 18 girls checked this item, with $ 
largest group of girls, 33, checking the respon, 
that they enjoyed "the tasks of the job.” This yep 
the second most-favored response for boys; wit? 
19 checks, Fourteen of the boys liked working W of 
adults ang being treated as an equal; only sevei 14 
i this point. While 12 boys an ere 
iked the jobs because they e ii 
i their future career (te! 
Only four students 
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CHART ! 


Jobs 


Babysitting 
Paper route 
Yardwork 
Janitor 
Housework 
Saleswork 
Office related 
Service station 
Bus boy 
Waitress 
Swimming instructor 
Lawnmo wer repairing 
Sunday School teacher 
Farming 
Totals 


CHART 2 


I Liked 


The pay 
Working with adults and being 
treated as an equal 
Learning a trade for my future 
The tasks of the job 
Other (write-ins) 
Helping father 
The children 
Totals 


CHART 3 


I Disliked 


Always being told what to do 
Learning other people made 
more money for the same work 
Having to work with adults 
The long hours 
The hard work 
Other (write-ins) 
Moving from yard to yard 
Never being told exactly 
what to do 
The monotony of the job 
The way people on my route 
were always causing trouble 
The kids who were monsters 
The boss 
The job because it was so dirty 
Being watched so closely 
What I had to do 
Totals 


Boys 


18 
12 
8 


Bee 


pi j 


Slo 


Boys 


39 


Sli rs eres 


Girls 


32 


[2 S] 


Girls 


18 


Girls 


Totals 


32 
18 
12 


OLET px iigpcipaps e du eg c e 


Totals 


57 


26 
52 


Totals 


22 


21 
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named choices of careers for themselves related 
their work experiences. . . 

m The 88 negative responses contained 18 wr ite- 

ins. Nine boys and 18 girls had no complaints to 

record about their employment; and of these, five 

girls attached special notes stating they liked every- 
ing about their jobs. 0l 

T The objections students hadto their jobs are 

shown in Chart 3. 


Opinions About Occupational ‘Success. ' In 
order to discover what ninth graders thought voca- 
tional ‘‘success’’ meant, aseries of definitions was 
provided in a check list. In 211,282 responses were 
given, with three write-ins by girls. See Chart 4. 

Responses came from 116 out of the sample of 
u^ answers were, on the whole, highly idealis- 
tic and in contrast to the reasons Students gave for 

rejecting occupations for themselves (Chart T) There 
were no noticeable differences in responses be- 
tween boys and girls. 


How People Are Promoted. When asked if they 
believed that promotion was possible within the oc- 
cupation they were considering for a career, 104 of 
the sample said ‘‘yes,” or 80 percent. Sixteen, or 
12 percent, said *no." Ten Students,or 8 percent, 


Queried as to what t 
tors that caused people to be 


neat in their work, ” 


Answers again seemed highly idealistic, wi th 
little difference shown between the sexes in respon- 
Ses except for the items; “They have leadership 
qualities” and “They are always quick to do more 
than is required of them," Refer to Chart 5, 


Attitudes toward Occupations and Adult Work. 

Groups Weed i they bellevedpeopleoTdileren ses 

groups would value a job for 

out of the sample of 130 Said “yes, ” 

Said ‘‘no”’ and 24 did not answer the qu 
When asked to evaluate what they con 

portant aspects of a good job 


225 boys and 
m the earlier à 
larger sample. 


data from the 
original study. Oppositeare the data from the 


second study. These are shown in Chart 6. 
While the numbers of boys and girls making the 
responses were not exactly the Same, the bases 


were very close: 59 boys in the first sample m 
against 58 girls who responded: 225 boys and 
girls in the sample studied a year later. Security 
on the job is of the greatest importance to the girls, 
although in another question on the questionnaire , 
the girls stated they preferred marriage toa career. 
Girls also desired more than boys to do creative 
work and to havea variety of work tasks. They also 
considered it more important than the boys to have 
a clean place to work, . 

On the other hand, boys considered high begin- 
ning pay a bigger factor thandid the girls. Although 
responses were few in number for this point, boys 
also showed more interest thangirls in the prestige 
element: “A Job that other people envy." um 

On one point only did the trend noted in the firs! 
Study reverse in the larger sample studied a year 
later: ‘*Routine work that would not be too difficult. i 
The responses in this category were small for both 
Samples. The larger sample also had a smaller 
proportion of girls who considereda chance to work 
outdoors a significant point about a good job War 
did the Original sample, in Which almost as many 
girls marked this item as boys. nt 

In the Original sample only one Student who migh 
be classified as “superior” mentioned "routine 
Work that would not be too difficult." This informa^ 
tion was not obtained for the larger sample. Led 
other 18 responses from the original sample can! 


en 
from students who wer eallin the lowest sectio 
or in the average class, 


ite-ins, wit? 
occupations: 
list of Occupations most CA a 
the reasons students gave e 
eir Consideration of possibl 
Items menti 
not appear in Chart 7, - 
__While many Students answereq with jobs they CO 
Sidered beneath their status; “not good enough fO” 
me," “too dirty,” “pay not high enough, ” others 
answered after evaluating 
"dents were inclined to s 
involved, although a few St 
: Ot being adequate in ability to han 
the occupation, Some of the rejections were on 
basis of what could be considered «« teen -a o» 
values,” lack of information, especially about €^ 
lative earnings, ang resistanceto pressures e 
Cupations that today are high Status and of a nat" 


that would cause ambitious hildr? 
into them, pisei duo prod v 


While the three car 
ally attract the most: 
ing, were Chosen by 


e 


eers for women which gene 
nursing, secretarial and tea o 
s girls the most frequently in ©) 
pational choices they made at the con¢ 
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CHART 4 
Definitions Boys 


Success means enjoying the tasks 


of the job 40 
Success means earning the respect of 

one' s fellow workers and employers 39 
Success means getting promoted on 

the job 26 
Success means earning the highest 

possible salary for that kind of work 24 
Success means having a prestige job 

that other people envy 10 
Success means doing as little as pos- 

sible for the highest pay 4 


Success means doing the best one can 
within one' s capabilities (write-in) 

Success means gaining satisfaction 
from helping others (write-in) 


Totals 143 
CHART 5 
Responses Boys 
They do Superior work 48 
They are always quick to do more 
than is required of them 30 
They have leadership qualities 27 
They take night school courses and 
try to improve their efficiency 22 
They move in social circles in which 
they make helpful friendships 13 
They are good at apple-polishing the 
bos: 8 
Other (neatness in work) 
Totals 148 
CHART 6 
Boys 


Good chances for promotion 

Security on the job 

Variety of work tasks 

A nice, clean to work 

High beginning pay 

A chance to work outdoors 

A chance to do original, creative work 

Routine work that would not be too 
difficult 

A job that other people envy 


Totals 


23 


Girls Totals 


45 85 
40 79 
22 48 
20 40 
8 18 
1 5 
2 2) 
1 1 
139 282 


Girls Totals 


51 99 
43 73 
43 70 
27 49 
8 21 
5 13 
1 1 
178 326 


24 
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Occupation 


Number 


CHART 7 


Teacher 


Doctor 


Scientist 


Garbage collector 


Secretary 


Laborer 


Factory worker 


Gardner 


Nurse 


35 


21 


20 


Le 


15 


14 


13 


13 


12 


Reasons Rejected 


Monotonous 
Kids don't 1 


ike tnem 


too many brats 


Don't like s 


chool 


Enough of them 
Little chance to get ahead 


Not enough 
Too frustra 
Poor pay fo 


Sounds dull 
Can't stand 
No stomach 


Too m any a 
Boring 


patience 
ting 
r hard work 


suffering 
for it 


theists 


Not smart enough 


Don't like s 


cience 


Don't like math 


Too dirty 
Poor pay 


Stuffy peopl 
Monotonous 
Hate typing 


e 


See dull people 
Stuffy offices 
Don't like English 


Too hard 
Not good en 
Insecure 
Too dirty 


Monotonous 
Too hard 
Poor pay 
Cooped up 


Too dirty 
Rather do a 
Don't like y 
Hate bugs 
Poor pay 


ough for me 


t home 
ard work 


Hate pulling weeds 


Too hard 


Don't like to 


Can't stang 
Don't like b 


See sufferi ng 
Shots 
lood 
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CHART 7 (Continued) 


Occupation Number Reasons Rejected 
Mathematician 10 Don't like math 
Waitress 8 Too hard 
Poor pay 
8 Not forceful enough 


Salesman 


Farmer 8 
Artist 7 
Policeman 6 

5 


Bus driver 


Mechanic 


Janitor 


Uninteresting to do 
Have to meet people 
Poor pay 


Hated living on a farm 
Too little money 

Too hard 

Don't like animals 


Not enough talent 
Not wortnwhile 
Boring 


Too dangerous 
No future 
Like people too much 


Can't stand buses 
Boring 
Crabby passengers 


Not good enough for me 
Too dirty 
No talent 


Too dirty 
Boring 


25 
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Sion of the semester, they were also the most re- 
jected occupations. Only one girl rejected the num- 
ber one **glamour" occupation for teen-age girls, 
that of stewardess. No reason for the rejection was 
recorded. 


Conclusions. Attitudes, whether engendered by 
adequate information, misinformation, or fancy, 
undoubtedly play a significant part in the career in- 
clinations of ninth graders. With only an inadequate 
picture of the occupational Opportunities o f their 
community, they tend to judge Occupations fancifully. 
In addition,with only a partially-formed self-concept 
they do not have a realistic picture oftheir own 
Suitability for the occupations that attract them. 

Work experience at the age of 14 is so limited 
that it has not as yet lowered the aspirations of the 
boys and girls. Eighty-four students had worked 
for pay outside their homes, with boys having more 
varied experience, encompassing a greater variety 
of jobs than the girls could claim. Jobs for both 

boys and girls were unskilled in nature. Few were 
related to the occupational aspirations of the stu- 
dents, although 26 students Stated that they liked 
their jobs because they '* were learning a trade ” 
for their future, Actually, only four students later 
named career choices for themselves that were re- 
lated to the jobs they had held. 
Both boys and girls had more 


girls choos- 


As for the things they disliked ai 
of paramount importance to the boys was *« always 
being told what to do. ” The major objection of the 
girls was *'thelong hours ” they had to work. Also 
disliked by many girls was learning that Other 
people were paid more for the Same kind of work. 
Boys, more often than girls, objected to the work 
being ‘‘too hard. '* Girls disliked the “long hours” 
and the children they had to babysit for: « the kids 
were monsters. ’’ 

The differences in the type of work they did 
probably contributed to the list of “likes” and 
''dislikes"" about occupations and for the varying 
importance placed uponthe items in the check list. 
However, thereseems to be a maturation difference 

between boys and girls, with girls attracted to oc- 
cupations or complaining about occupations more 
on an adult level than is true for the boys. There 
seems to be aneed among the girls for enjoying the 


bout their jobs, 


tasks and environment of the job that the boys do 
not share at this age to the same extent. Boys, On 
the other hand, as shown in this section of the sur- 
vey and others, are attracted to occupations for fi- 
nancial reasons. 

When asked to mark definitions of vocational 
“success ,” both boys and girls seemed to pick the 
same items in almost the same numbers. In this 
category, boys along with girls chose **enjoying the 
tasks of the job” as a primary consideration, NOt 
far behind in choice were “ earning the respect of 
one' s fellow workers and employers.” The state 
ment, “getting promoted on the job,” was third in 
preference for both boys and girls, but somewhat 
downthe list from the two leading choices. Satis". 
faction on the job, shownintheir choice of enjoying 
work tasks, and status in the eyes of others - very 
adult evaluations about what makes a job satisfac- 
tory - occurred to many. 

The student responses for definitions of ** suc" 
cess” were highly idealistic, A few boys and girl? 
perhaps were facetious in responding to the item 
"*doing as little Possible for the highest pay. ” 
is interesting to note that, throughout t he study: 
about the same Proportions of students chose item? 
concerned with Occupations that evoked envy Í! 
other people. In all, 18 students marked this re” 
Sponse as a definition of “success,” 

Idealism Seems to have been important in sur 
dent responses to the question as to how people M 
bromoted on their jobs. How much of this idealis” 
comes from the practice of «« 
ment’ children are fam 
School is hard to say, 
lieved that People who 


"they are always quic um 
than is required of them " in bath aea the gin? 
een more optimistic than the BoY 
and, although the responses apii 
were few, the boys seemed to be 
n the girls that « pull" might mak 


ed less concerned with pays 
Although again the ‘ n 
was not important tO E 
dents, to the boys this AB 
Y than it was to the gi! r 


t 
S reversed by the 1al®. 
follow-up stug : y er 
Y of the enti, Sumn 
1960, 445 students in per’, 9A class of Summ^, 
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routine work. In the original sample the boys out- 
numbered the girls in their statement that the 
**good'' job would have ** routine work that would 
not be too difficult. ' However, the second study 
disclosed more girls marking this factor than boys. 
In the original study those students who had chosen 
this aspect of a **good"' job were, withonly one ex- 
ception, all in the lower ability or average abil ity 
classes. This information was not obtained for the 
second survey. In the larger second group, there 
was little difference between the boys and girls in 
their choice of **original, creative work, ’’ although 
the original study favoredthegirls in this response. 
The later study also did not bearout the strong trend 
in regard to an interest in working out- o f -doors, 
with far more boys in the second study considering 
this essential to a **good job" than girls. I n the 
first study almost as many girls named this as 
did boys. 


When the students were asked to list five jobs 
apiece that they would notlike and their reasons for 
the rejections, most students listed only two or 
three. A total of 70 different jobs was named. 
These fell roughly into two categories: t hose the 
students believed werelow status and those requir- 
ing superior ability or training and which were the 
ones most considered by young people today. I n 
other words, students rejected ‘‘blue collar" occu- 
pations which they considered ‘ not good enough "' 
for themselves and the high status professional oc- 
cupations on grounds that ** they hated’’ the school 
subjeets connected with them. Some rejected oc- 
cupations after an evaluation of their personal fit- 
ness, both academically and emotionally, but this 
was rare. The occupations which are most being 
urged upon students today and which are the ones 
students most picked for themselves when they list- 


ed occupations, were also the most rejected by 
others. The girls, thus, rejected secretarial work " 
nursing and teaching in the greatest numbers, al- 
though these occupations are invariably the most 
attractive to girls and are the highest status among 
the occupations traditionally considered by women. 
The occupation pupils were the most familiar with, 
teaching, was the most discarded from considera- 
tion. On the other hand, the professions of doctor 
and scientist were largely rejected by the boys, al- 
though these alsoattracted many boys. Occupations 
of **garbage collector,” ‘‘laborer,’’ and “factory 
worker” were low status inthe eyes of the boys who 
rejected them. A few students rejected low status 
occupations on the basis of poor pay and insecurity, 
although there was no evidence that students had any 
real picture of the working conditions or rewards 
of such occupations. Girls did reject nursing, one 
of the traditional glamour occupations for women, 
although only one discarded *stewardess," the 
other important glamour attraction. 


The study reveals some apparent differences in 
attitudes and beliefs, which may be true sex differ- 
ences between boys and girls, or, more likely, 
culturally-inspired differences or maturation dif- 
ferences. Childrenby the age of 14 have learned 
the roles culture reserves for them and seldom con- 
sider occupations beyond the traditional ones. In 
addition, their considerations are extremely limit- 
ed, with only 70 different occupations being men- 
tioned. Girls seem more limited than boys, again 
likely as a result of cultural influence. 

However, in their evaluations o f success and 
promotional opportunity, there is no indication of 
any true sex differences. 1t might be possible that 
differences occur because of the differences in so- 
cial strata from which the sample comes. This is 
a problem the survey did not answer. 
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The Comparative Effects of Small-Group vs. Teacher-Led 


Discussion Sessions upon Student Achievement and 


Perception in Educational Psychology 


WILLIAM J. GNAGEY 


Butler University 
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The followir 
posed: 


A teacher-leg 


i Kintin ana e 
NS operational defin i tions are } 


as 


i i ; i ut 
discussion (TLD) is carried 0 nS 


={j O! 
follows: the instructor begins by inviting quest en 
from the Students about the chapter which has - 
assigned, Study sheets have previously been pa? ad 


* à J 5 ym 
out Containing essay questions and a list of te 


teacher-led discussion involving considered import: 


students at a time, If the te 


ant by the Instructor puc 
aw When a Student does ask a question, the inst can 
at intervals in favor of Smaller divisions Of his tor refers it to the whole class by Saying, ee 
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learning than his presence with the larger group. teers an answer, the instructor answers the QU*7. 
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mum achievement in such Sessions? and 2) What Structor indicateg Ins assent, but ques tions ine 
does the teacher's presence do to the Students’ per- asker as to Whether he now understands. If not, — no 
ception of the value of the Course? Class is asked if anyone can explain further tor 
This study compares the achievement of two further explanation is forthcoming the instruc 
classes in educational psychology. One group was answers the question as before me 
taught by a small group discussion method ( SGD ) When an incorrect answer is volunteer ed, the 
and the other in a more Conventional teacher- leq Structor refers it to the class with the phrase, art 
class discussion (TLD). In addition, the investiga- you all agree»; Subsequent Volunteer answer? fp 
tion attempts to measure any differences in the stu- handled as before 
dents’ perception of the practicality, interestingness 


d until the questioner claims un 
Standing of the poi 
and understandability of the course, 
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follows: the discussion is led by a duly elected chair- 
man of each group of 9or 10 students. With the help 
of the study sheets described earlier, they proceed 
more or less informally to help one another under- 
stand the information inthe chapter under scrutiny. 
The instructor is available in the room for consul- 
tation with any group who needs his services, but is 
occupied with his own work in the interims. 


Some Hypotheses 


1. It is predicted that SGD classes should show 
greater achievementthan TLD groups. The success 
of either of these discussion methods would appear 
to depend upon the student’s willingness to get his 
questions before the group, andsmaller groups are 
more conducive to such interaction. The teacher's 
availability to the SGD groups removes the possi - 
bility that they might be handicapped bytext mate- 
rial too difficult for anyone of their number to com- 
prehend sans an expert. 

2. Itis predicted that SGD classes should per - 
ceive the course to be more practical, interesting 
and understandable than TLD classes. With the 
greater participation possible in the smaller groups, 
it was felt that any semantic difficulties which might 
exist between the text and the students would be more 
readily worked through, thus making the author's 
ideas more precisely understandable to them. 

The theory-practice gap was expected to be nar- 
rower in the small groups also since there would be 
greater freedom to compound practical applications 
than in a large class. 

If it is true that student interest is increased by 
participation and involvement in the learning process 
(a current cliché), an SGD class should perceive the 
course as more interesting than the TLD group. 

3. Whatever the outcome of the predictions, 
above, one would expect that whichever method was 
perceived to be more interesting, practical and un- 
derstandable would be associated withthe greater 
achievement. Otherwise some of our basic moliva— 
tional assumptions need to be challenged. 


Experimental Procedure 
——— :Tocedure 


ne experimental design included one independent 
variable: Method of Teaching (teacher-led discus- 
sion vs. small group discussion), The dependent 
variables were: 1)academic achievement ae 2) stu- 
dent perception of the value of the course (practical- 
ity, interestingness, understandability) "s 


The Subjects 


Two college sophomore level Educational Psycho - 
logy classes were selected for the experiment. Class 
A met at 1 p. m. daily except Tuesday and class B 
met at 2 p. m. in the same room on the same days. 
Table I shows the size and sex composition of t he 


classes. They were assigned to these sections at 
random. 


The Procedure 


Groups A and B were both taught by the TLD 
method for 4 weeks. During this time, class work 
and assignments were kept parallel and they were 
each given two examinations. Useof the Chi-square 
median test showed that the groups did not differ 
significantly in achievementonthesetests. The null 
hypothesis was accepted at the 80% level for test I, 
at the 25% for test II. In addition, a series of rating 
Scales was administered at the end of the 4 weeks 
(see Figure 1). Analysis showed that the groups 
were not significantly different in their attitudes to- 
ward the course with respect to interestingness, 
practicality, or understandability. See Table II. 

Beginning the middle of the 5th week, the method 
of teaching group B was changed to substitute the SGD 
method for the TLD method still used in group A. 

Beginning the 6th week, the class work was car- 
ried on as indicated in Table III. 

In class B, each groupof 9 or 10 students w as 
assigned so that it consisted of one A student, one D 
student, four B students, and three or four C stu- 
dents. The students were categorized as A, B, C or 
D on the basis of the results of the first two tests. 
The distribution of achievement ability in each group 
thus closely approximated that of the entire class. 

Objective tests were administered again the 7th, 
8th and 11th weeks to measure the level of achieve- 
ment of both groups. 

The rating scales measuring the 3 course value 
perceptions were administered the 8th week when 
the two groups were compared again. 


Results and Discussion 
ALESIS BEIGE MEN 


No significant differences were found between the 
TLD and SGD groups with respect to achievementas 
measured by theexaminations. See Table IV. From 
this it is concluded that this instructor (a variable 
which prevents us from generalizing to an unlimited 
universe), effected no appreciable facilitation of ac - 
ademic achievement and might as well have been cor- 
recting papers while the groups taught themselves. 
Though this is anything but reassuring to the college 
teacher, it shouldcertainly challenge some precon- 
ceived notions about his function as a discussion 
leader of the type described. 

Concerning the students’ perception of the 
course’s value, however, the picture is different. 
Results of the 8th week measurement of the 
student’s evaluation of the course showed that the 
TLD group thought the course was significantly 
more practical than did the SGD group 
(x2 = 4.415, p. <. 05). The TLG also showeda near- 
significant tendency to rate thecourse as 
more understandable than the SGD group 
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(x? = 3.825 and 3.841 = p. <.05). 

A much weaker tendency for the TLD group 
to rate the course as more int erest ing 
than the SGD group was non-significant 
(x? = 2.24, p.<.10). See Table IV. 

Again, the personality, delivery and general at- 
titude of the experimentalinstructor would make us 
cautious about generalizing these findings broadly, 
but we were totally unprepared for results which 
forced us to conclude that student perception of the 
value of the course did not parallel achievement in 
the course. 

Another possible implication is that, regardless 
of whether the presence of an instructor increases 
the achievement level of a group, he might be in- 
dispensable to morale, and thereby useful for that 
reason. 

It must also be admitted that the SGD class may 
have learned some valuable behaviors that were not 
measured in this study. Such things as self-relj- 
ance, social skills, communication skills 


Study could make wo 
of college teachers to testouts 


TABLEI 
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Summary 


Two classes of college sophomore level Educa- 
tional Psychology students were measured after ex- 


posure to two different teaching methods to ascer- 
tain whether a small g 


roup discussion method was 
Superior to a teacher-led discussion method 
in producing achievement and positive value per- 
ception of the course. 

While no significant differences were found be- 
tween the groups’ achievement, the TLD students 
thought the course was Significantly more practical 
and tended to rate it more understandable than did 
the SGD group. 

A weak tendency for the 
course as more interes 
was non-significant. 


TLD group to rate the 
ling than did the SGD group 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISONS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
BEFORE DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


Dependent Group x P. 
Scores* 
Variable Method Below Above 
Median Median 

Achievement 
Test I TLD 22 25 

SGD 15 21 .218 >. 50 
Test Il TLD 21 24 

SGD 22 13 2.07 210 
Practicality TLD 12 26 

SGD 9 21 .019 ».85 
Interestingness TLD 18 20 

SGD 18 12 1.073 >. 30 
Understandability TLD 10 28 

SGD 12 18 1. 434 >. 20 


*Scores ex 


actly at the median are not used in the me 


TABLE III 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SCHEDULE OF CLASSES DURING EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 


Day of Method 
Week Class A Class B 


M — — 


Monday Overview Lecture Overview Lecture 
Tuesday = - 

Wednesday TLD SGD 

Thursday TLD SGD 

Friday Test and TL Discussion Test and TL Discussion 


of Results of Results 
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COMPARISONS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
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TABLE IV 


AND CONTROL GROUPS 


AFTER DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


en hi S O 


Dependent 


Variable 


Achievement 


Test III 


Test IV 


Practicality 


Interestingness 


Understandability 


DEVICE USED TO MEASURE THE STUDENT'S PERCEPTION 
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the scale, 


A line drawn vertically across the hori 
e 


Group x? P. 
Scores* 
Method Below Above 
Median Median 
TLD 22 24 
SGD 20 15 691 », 40 
TLD 22 23 
SGD 18 14 - 405 >, 80 
TLD TT 25 
SGD 22 12 4.42 . 05 
TLD 18 24 
SGD 21 14 2. 24 10 
TLD 17 25 
SGD 22 13 3. 83 .06 


in the me i 
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Do Parents Help Gifted Children Read? 


THERE has always been considerable discussion 
Of what teachers should and shouldn't do to help 
children read. But it is a serious mistake to as- 
sume that reading is solely the respo nsibility of 
teachers and the school. A child spends more time 
at home than he does in school and a great deal de- 
pends on what happens there. What is the parents" 
attitude toward their children's reading? Do they 
[eel the school is doing a good job of teaching read- 
ing to their children? Do they provide physical 
conditions and special reading materials for their 
children? Books? Magazines? Questions suchas 
these are particularly important when considering 
the reading development of gifted children. Re- 
search shows that gifted children are mentally hun- 
gry and that their cerebral appetites often are met 
through wide reading. Sincethe school frequently 
is unable to provide enough free periods for gifted 
children to satisfy their insatiable desire to read, 
most of their free reading, if it is going to take 
place at all, must occur in the home. — 

With the cooperation of a number of experienced 
elementary teachers enrolled inthe writers' class- 
es, the authors were able to gather information 
about the home reading environment of 83 gif t ed 
intermediate grade children. The study grew out of 
questionnaires filled out by 29 fourth-, 33 f ifth-, 
and 19 sixth-grade children. Two additional chil- 
dren were included, although no grade designation 
for them was available. Intelligence quotients 
ranged from 130 to 185 with an average of 137.8 
Approximately one-third of the total number of chil- 
dren began to read before entering school. 

Among other things, the children were asked how 
many books at home belonged to them, if magazines 
‘ame to their home just for them, andthe names of 
such magazines. They also were asked how much 
lime they spent daily out of school, reading for fun. 

When questioned as to how many books at home 
belonged to them, two of the 83 children answered 
with an ambiguous ‘‘many. "' One child failed to 
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respond. The remaining 80, as evidenced in Table 
I, indicated having personal libraries ranging in 
size [rom 2 to 500 books. The average size was 41 
books. Perhaps the most impressive aspect of 
these data is variability. Although no child reported 
owning no books, almost 20% of the children report- 
ed having small libraries (two to ten books); and a 
minority group indicated tremendously large librar- 
ies for this age level. In general, however, it is 
reassuring to find that 40% of the children own sub- 
stantially large libraries of 20 to 100 books. 

Forty-seven children in this study answered af- 
firmatively the query, ‘‘Do any magazines come to 
your home just for you?" Table II shows that 21 
different magazines were subscribed to by parents, 
with four: Children' s Digest, Boys' Life, Jack and 
Jill, and Calling All Girls, enjoying a populari ty 
accounting for 65% of the total number. Asa side- 
light, it is interesting to note that most of the mag- 
azines are juvenile in their appeal. Afew adult 
magazines, such as Saturday Evening Post 
and Look, also are represented. In several in- 
stances, the magazine titles reported by the chil- 
dren are in error. 

Table III shows the varying amounts of time the 
gifted children in this study devote to reading for 
fun outside of school. Seven children failedto com- 
mit themselves in this regard. But of the 76 who 
did respond, it is reassuring to find that well over 
half of them are devoting more than one hour daily 
to free reading outside of school. ` 

‘‘“ In the home, where do you do most of your 
reading?" To this question, the authors received 
multiple responses. Fifty-five children (56% of the 
total responses), answered: “my room.” Another 
at children (28% of the total responses), said that 
they did their reading in the “living room." The 
remaining answers varied and included: den," 
“kitchen, " “Spare room, *'study." ‘ina cor- 
ner, and *' tree house. " Three children failed to 
answer the question. The responses given, how- 
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ever, indicate that well over half of the gifted chil- 
dren in this study are provided witha suitable read- 
ing environment. Certainly it can be assumed that 
when a child reads ‘‘in his room," an optimal 
reading environment probably is to be found. 

The last section of the study was devoted to 
studying parents' attitudes toward the reading hab- 
its of their children. Table IV shows that of a total 
of 217 responses, 176 involved criticisms of the 
children. On the other hand, statement *j" evoked 
41 commendatory responses and statement “ʻi” rat- 
ed none at all. If we can put credence in the judg- 
ment of the children who filled out the ques t i on- 
naires used in this investigation,the parents repre- 
Sented are happy with the school. None of them 
feels that the school is doing a poor job of teaching 
reading. 

Statements ‘‘a’’ through ‘‘d’’ show that the par- 
ents are more interested in encouraging slow read- 
ing than fast reading. Of the two kinds of reading, 
oral and silent, the formeris more subject tocriti- 
cism. This is understandable, since shortcomings 
are more obvious when children read out loud. 

Statement ‘‘e’’ shows that a substantial number 
of the parents (34%), want their children todo more 
reading. In a few instances, according to **f,"" par- 
ents have juvenile bookworms who constitute a 
problem by doing too much reading. 

Not only are these parents interested in having 
their children read more, but, according to state - 
ment ‘‘g,’’ 22% of them wouldlike to see more dif- 
ficult books read. Only one parent in the entire 
sample felt that his child should read easier books. 
Apropos, too, is the parents' desire to have chil- 
dren include in their reading a greater variety of 


TABLEI 
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books (statement **p'"). 


Statements **k" and **m"' don't prove to be of 


concern to parents but ‘1, on the other hand, re- 
flects the current interest in phonics. Fighteen 
percent of the parents feel that their children 


“should do a better job of sounding o u t words. li 
This tends to corroborate an earlier study by one 
of the authors, showing that gifted children do not 
make much use of structural or phonetic analysis 
in attacking unknown words. 

About 28% of the parents are concerned with the 
inability of their children to remember what they 
read. Their preoccupation with statement n" may 
be a reflection of the layman's conception that an 
educated mind is encyclopedic in nature. This in^ 
Sistence on retention has been given impetus by the 
numerous ‘‘Champagne for Caesar” types of tele 
vision shows which glorify the ability to retain in” 
formation. j r 

The last item, **q," involves nine miscellaneoU 
criticisms of children's reading such as: “ y 
Shouldn' t read at the dinner table," ** you shoul 
appreciate poetry more," 107 
interested in books,’’ etc, $ 

In summary, it seems evident that the parent 
of the gifted children inthis study are assuming pe 
sponsibility in extending the reading skills of thei! 
children. The majority of them are buying ÞOOK 
and subscribing to magazines for their children |. 
read. Thoyare providing time and a place in the? 
homes where free reading can take place. ] 
group, parents are criticalof their children's Te? 
ing and are interested in raising the quantity an 
quality of the reading done by them. Parents do 9°" 
however, level any criticisms against the schoo” 


** you should get n 


HOW MANY BOOKS AT HOME BELONG TO you? 


Number of Books 2-10 
Children Responding 20 
41 books 


Average per Child 


12-20 


21-40 50-101 105-500 


16 18 5 
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TABLE II 


WHAT MAGAZINES COME TO YOUR HOME JUST FOR YOU? 


Name of Magazine Frequency 


Children' s Digest 17 


Boys' Life 

Jack and Jill 

Calling All Girls 

Movie Magazine 
Children's Friend 
Child' s Life 

Around the World 
Reader' s Digest 

Linn' s Weekly Stamp News 
Look 

Girls' Life 

Comic Books 

American 

Children's Activities 
Photoplay 

Sport 

Saturday Evening Post 
Wee Wisdom 

Junior Natural History , 


8 
5 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
il 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
American Girl 1 


TABLE III 


ABOUT HOW MUCH TIME DO YOU SPEND DAILY, OUT OF 
SCHOOL, READING FOR FUN? 


Length of Time in Hours 1/4 -1 1-2 2-8 3285 


Number of Children 30 29 15 2 


Average per Child “1.16 hours (70 minutes) 
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TABLE IV 


CHECK ONE OR MORE OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS THAT BEST DESCRIBE 
ATTITUDES OF YOUR PARENTS T 


OWARD YOUR READING HABITS 


a. 6 you should read faster orally 

b. _17 you should read slower orally 

c 7. you should read faster Silently 

d. 9 you should read Slower Silently 

e. 28 you should read more 

i. 5 you should read less 

8 18 you should read harder books 

h. 1l you Should read easier books 

i. 0 you are not being well taught to reag at School 
iP el you are being wel] taught to reag at schoo] 

k. 218 you should know more words when you read 

1: 15 you should do a better job of Sounding out words 
m. 2 you Should understand better What you read 

n. 23  J you Should remember more of what you read 
0. 13 you shouldn’t read in bed 

p. N you should read a greater variety of books 

q. 9 others: 
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Scholastic Aptitudes, Vocational Interests, and Personality 
Characteristics of Journalism Students 


EDMOND MARKS, JOHN D. VAIRO and MARTIN L. ZEIGLER 


JOURNALISM educators and the field of Journal- 
ism in general are becoming increasingly concern- 
ed about the fluid state of journalism enrollment, as 
reported by schools of journalism th roughout the 
country. Although total enrollment remains fairly 
constant, the withdrawal from, and transfer to 
journalism is quite high, according to trends re- 
ported over the past several years. f 

Another disconcerting trend to journalism educa- 
tors is the growing predominance of women in rela- 
tion to men who are entering schools of journalism. 
Practical considerations for women, such as mar- 
riage and motherhood, indicate a possible instabil- 
ity in the status of journalism as a profession. 

Realizing the far-reaching implications of these 
trends, the School of Journalism of the Pennsy l- 
vania State University is gathering data to be used 
both in the evaluation of the various hypotheses, and 
to indicate new hypotheses regarding these trends. 
Beside these immediate enrollment trends, the pro- 
ject seeks to establish the conceptor image of jour- 
nalism which high school students and entering col- 
lege freshmen have of such a career. 

The study reported here was conducted by Stu- 
dent Affairs Research in collaboration with the 
School of Journalism as part of that school's re- 
search project. The present study attempts to de- 
termine if there are any s ig nificant differences in 
Scholastic aptitudes, interest patterns, or person- 
ality characteristics between those students en- 
rolled in journalism and those students who had en- 
rolled but later withdrew from that school. 


Subjects and Procedure 


Scores on aptitude, interest, and personality 
tests were compiled and evaluated for the 339 indi- 
viduals comprising this study. Of these 339 stu- 
dents, 160 were male and 179 were female. The 
students were classified into two groups as to: 1) 
those remaining in the School of Journalism (N- 
187), and 2) those students withdrawing from the 
School of Journalism (N = 152). 

For those students remaining in the School of 
Journalism, the data revert to the spring semester 
of 1955, being compiled at semester intervals until 
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the fall semester of 1958, thus giving eight semes- 
ters of data; i.e., thoseindividuals entering the 
School of Journalism as freshmen in the spring of 
1955 and remaining therein comprise the eighth se- 
mester scores, withthe following semester students 
comprising the seventh scores, withstudents enter- 
ing the School of Journalism in the fall semester of 
1958 being regarded as first semester students. 
This method assured that no single subject appear- 
ed in both the ‘‘remaining group" and ‘‘withdrawal 
group. ` 

Those individuals comprising the withdrawal 
group were categorized according to the semester 
when they withdrew from the School of Journalism. 

Aptitudes of incoming freshmen were measured 
prior to any formal course enrollment by the Penn- 
sylvania State University Academic Aptitude Exam- 
ination (1). This test is composedof four sub-tests 
labeled Vocabulary, Paragraph Reading, Arithme- 
tic, and Algebra. These four sub- tests arethen 
summed to give a four-part totalscore. Because 
the number of students comprising the seco nd, 
fourth, and sixth semesters inthe remaining group, 
and fifth, sixth, and seventhsemesters in the with- 
drawal group, was so small as to make analysis and 
comparison of the individual sub-group scores 
meaningless, the groups were divided in half on the 
basis of first through fourth semester and fifth 
through eighth semester standing. Inter-group and 
intra-group comparisons were then made to deter- 
mine the existence, if any, of disting uishing dif- 
ferences in scholastic aptitude. 

Interests of the students were determined by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, which consists of 
two separate inventories--one for males and one for 
females. The male inventory is scored for 36 dif- 
ferent occupational scales, whereas the female in- 
ventory is scored for only 25 occupations. The 
greater portion of these occupational scales, how- 
ever, are not found on both inventories, so that di- 
rect comparison between male andfemale interests 
is limited. For a more detailed description of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blanks, the reader is re- 
ferred to the manuals prepared by Strong (2, 3). 

Since the nature of journalism necess arily in- 
volves literary interests, this group of scales was 
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icular interest to the investigators. The Lit- 
E ue includes the vocations: Adver M isi » = 
Author-Journalism, and Lawyer. . Author- ounn 
ism was not included in the earlier ngage o S" 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, therefore no in 
tra-group comparison could be made. — " 
In an effort to obtain pen disc sposi M 
ili inter-group and intra-grou 3 
ceram T pecia RU divided into two additional 
groups on the basis of 1) firstthrough third semes- 
ter, and 2) fourth through eighth semester group- 
ings. This division was effected on the prem ise 
that the greater portion of withdrawals will occur in 
the first three semesters. Sincethe initial group 
had been previously divided into male and female, 
this third division yielded eight groups for compar- 
ison of interest patterns. 
Personality traits were assessed by means of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory (4). The person- 


ality traits as reported in the results are stability, 
self-sufficiency, and dominance. 


Results and Discussion 


Aptitudes: Scores of the PennState Academic Ap- 
titude Test are reported interms of mean four-part 
total scores obtained by the various semester groups. 
The results are reported in Table I (those students 
remaining in journalism), and Table II (those stu- 
dents withdrawing). The number (N) comprising 
each group is given beneath the stated Semester. 

From an inspection of Tables I and II, a differ- 
ence in mean aptitude scores is discernible between 
those students remaining in the School of Journal- 
ism and those students withdrawing from journal- 
ism. The mean aptitude score of the re maining 
group is ten points higher than that o 


f the withdraw- 
al group. As such, scholastic abi 


3 lity in relation 
to course requirements, may be a factor ina stu- 


dent’s decision to withdraw. It should be noted that 
although the difference is fairly large, prediction of 
withdrawal based entirely on aptitude scores alone, 
without reference to other cogent factors influenc- 
ing such a decision, would be ill-advised. 
Differences within the two groups were so small 
as to be assumed to have little significance. 

Interests: A problem encountered in this stud 

in analyzing and evaluating the scores yielded by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, was the fact that 
over the period of time that this study encompasses, 
the scoring procedure employed by Student Affairs 
Research changed, so that more vocational scales 
were added. This negated direct comparison of oc- 
cupations except for those scales found on both the 
older and newer usages of the Inventory. 

A second problem involves the fact that not all 
the students comprising this s tudy had taken the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, again affec ting 
any direct comparison. 

The results are reported interms of the per- 


centage of each group achieving the standard estab- 


lished by Strong, i.e., scoresof A or B+. Because 
of the difference in content between male and female 
forms of the Inventory, separate results are re- 
ported. i 

All the male groups scored highest in the Liter- 
ary and Sales areas followed closely by the Busi- 
ness and Social Service categories, inthat order. 
Those categories having the lowest percentage of 
corresponding scores were the General Profession- 
al and Science-Engineering categories. Advertis- 
ing achieved the highest score for all male groups 
(averaging 70%), except for the fourth-e ighth se- 
mester men who remained in journalism, where it 
dropped to 44 percent. This is worth noting, since 
Advertising is one of the two departments of the 
School of Journalism, with 56 percent of those 
males remaining in journalism being enrolled in 
this department. Unfortunately, no score is avail- 
able for the Author-Journalism cate gory for this 
group. 

The women’s scores show no si ngle concentra- 
tion of interests, although the Literary area, as a 
group, showed a higher percentage of Aor B+ 
scores than any other group, but this too was con- 
Siderably lower than the male scor 
only 25 percent. 

From an analysis of the data, a characteristic 
interest pattern of all students entering the School 
of Journalism has been established. The highest 
Scores distribute themselves primarily among the 
Literary and Sales areas, and secor 
the Social Service and B 
Students remainin 


es, averaging 


occupations, 
ally the highe 
these other areas indicatescons iderable diffusion 
of interests t 

Although a characteristic interest pattern of stu- 
dents enteri 


to whether a student will remain in or withdraw 
from that c 


i Personality Traits: The results of persona lity 
rait ported in terms of the per^ 


; alling into the trait classifi- 
cation established by Bernreute, tt oO 


" is 
rg groups; however, caution? 
prudent in interpreting these results because of the 
small number of cas 


MARKS - VAIRO - ZEIGLER 


TABLE I 


OF STUDENTS REMAINING IN 


MEAN FOUR-PART TOTAL SCORES 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE TEST 


JOURNALISM ON THE PENN STATE 


1-4 Semesters (N - 102) 5-8 Semesters (N = 85) 


Mean 138.6 136.8 


26.8 26.7 


SD. 


TABLE I 


NTS WITHDRAWING FROM 


OF STUDE 
MIC APTITUDE TEST 


MEAN FOUR-PART TOTAL SCORES 
TATE ACADE 


JOURNALISM ON THE PENNS 


5-7 Semesters (N = 19) 


2-4 Semesters (N = 133) 
124.3 
Mean 127.8 
26.5 28.1 


S.D. 


39 


40 


i roup out of journalism. 
moane as - x hi bit an almost opposite 
ee the men’s scores. Fourth-eighth Semes- 
ior ane who remained in journalism hada high- 
i pasizelitado of scores falling into the self-suffi- 
des category than any of the other g ro ups but 
scored higher in submissiveness than either bs 
first-third semester women injournalism or fourth- 
eighth semester women out of journalism. i 

In comparing the male and female results, cer- 
tain trends are discernible. In this study, the wo- 
men entering the School of Journalism scored higher 
in dominance and lower in dependence than did the 
men entering journalism. 

Again, the slight differences in personality char- 
acteristics of the various groups, as measured by 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, preclude any 
prediction of withdrawal tendency based on the re- 
sults of personality assessment. 


Summary 


The results of aptitude, interest, and personality 
traits tests were accumulated for 339 students who 
had enrolled in the School of Journalism since the 
spring semester 1955, ending with the fall semester 
of 1958 


, in an effort to determine characteristics 
peculiar to this group. 


In addition, the group was 
also divided according t 


o whether the students re- 
mained in, or withdrew from this Curriculum, and 


also male and female, in an effort to derive distin- 
guishing characteristics, if any. 

From the results of aptitude testing, wecan draw 
no conclusions regarding any general trend within 
groups. Although the withdrawalgroup scored con- 
sistently lower than the rem aining groups, other 


selective factors are probably involved in decisions 
regarding withdrawal, 
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An analysis of interestscores indicates that ecu 
dents entering journalism are primarily les 
in literary and sales vocations and secondarily 
social service and business occupations. The leas 
corresponding interest scores were related to gen 
eral professional and science-en gineering voca 
tions. "T 

As to personality traits, males and females A 
the fourth-eighth semester category rema i ning A 
journalism exhibit almost opposite patterns. he 
males score higher in dominance and emotional sta- 
bility, but the women score higher in self-sufficien” 
cy. This distinction is also true for the four piz 
eighth semester male group remaining in journal 
ism as compared to all other male groups. oof 

Differences in interests and personality traits 5 
the various groups are so s light, however, as f 
make discriminations between them on the basis ° 


: : atts 
measured interest patterns and personality tral 
unwarranted. 
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Case Studies in the Changing Roles and Statuses of 


College Teachers 


dout of an intensive 
erin predominant- 
State. This 


THIS ARTICLE develope 
Study of the Negro college teach 
ly white colleges in New York . 
newly emerging segment of the academic pro- 
fession affords an interesting contrast with col- 
leagues in other teaching arrangements. pre- 
Sented below are profile comparisons of four 
Major groups of college teachers in the united 
States; (1) the white teacher in the predomi- 
nantly white collegg. (2) the Negro teacher in 
the Negro college, (3) the white teacher in the 
Negro rip © and (4) the Negro teacher in the 
bredominantly white college. 


5 Since three of 
the studies used as the background for this ar- 


ticle were carried out without reference to the 
Br ob own study, the data pr 
"E weighted. Where thes a 
ur ee information iS provide m ped 
areas; (a) the social origins of college t€ 

ers; (b) motivation for entering the teaching pro- 
Ho m (c) the training, recruitment, and posi- 
Sw of college teachers in the social sae ks 
mn the self-perceptions 9 à c : M 
as the images of them held by others ir 


c 
ollege structure. 


The White Teacher in the White College 


te; In the predomin the white 
a most frequently he rank O 
SSistant or associate professor à 
or re e oe O in one of the eastern 
and M HCBEHEE states, 
Ceiveq ar with one Or tw 
e War M. A. and/or ph.D. 
jor universities; has tau 


* 
F 
Ootnotes will be found at the 


JAMES A. MOSS 


Union College 


and has been in his present teaching posi- 
en years. With varying degrees 
ith the profession, he en ters 
as one of the many confused, timid and intro- 
verted students afraid to leave the relative securi- 
ty of undergraduate life and who found the three or 
four added years of Ph.D. work to be the line of 
least resistance. Some find **in teaching a meal 
ticket to the library cubicle’’® or the ‘‘price of the 
key to the laboratory ; still others seek the so- 
cial status accorded to members of the college 
teaching profession. Few are described eager to 
teach and committed to making teaching the central 
goal in their lives. Contrary to some popular no- 
tions that he is mediocre and dull, the white teach- 
er, in all probability, is drawn from those student 
ranks containing the more superior minds; and his 
entry into the college teaching profession is a per- 
sonal choice coupled with the fact that his position 
carries with it high social prestige and value. 

In his rise in the academic hierarchy, he tends 
to develop more of the ‘‘intellectual’’ than the ‘‘so- 
cial’’ graces; and although his membership in the 
college teaching profession serves to advance him 
into the upper ranks of the middle class, both in 
nd in social rank, he still falls into a 
ower than that of successful doctors, law- 
yers and businessmen whose ‘‘style of life" (mode 
of living), his most nearly approximates. While 
not highly class conscious, he is envious of the per- 
formance of his colleagues, but is relatively free 
from bigotry, bias, careerism, and other factors 
injurious to the disinterestedness necessary for P 
the best professional ncm © A o 

Since only one in every fifty generally goes 0 
for the Ph.D. degree, his formal raana tran 


college, 
tion from six to t 
of identification w 


income à 
bracket 1 
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i ith the M. A. degree. However, if he 
Yes the DED. degree, it was earned at an institu- 
tion other than the one which conferred his bache- 
lor’s degree and he has shown preference for one 
of thirty leading graduate schools. If his position 
is within a private or church-related college, he is 
also a graduate of that institution and was given 
preference over someone from outside his Alma 
Mater. In most cases, he received appointment 
through friends, relatives, and/or former teach- 
ers in his employing institution. Once a member 
of the faculty, however, he is alerted to the roles 
and attitudes expected of him if he aspires ‘‘to 
move up the ladder’’ and, as a teacher, surmises 
early inhis career that retention and promotion 
depend less upon good teaching than upon the pre- 
vailing character of the department, the idiosyn- 
cracies and personal preferences o 
the ability to **make himself liked" 
leagues, and the size and nature 
in which he performs. 
Notwithstanding, selection and appointment is 
generally based upon qualities such as: 
and training in teaching and research 
calibre, capacity for leadership, 
tion, originality, personality and 
probably future performance, ''9 
ment is from without or from within the institution, 
the usual beginning position, however, is on the 
lowest rung of the academic ladder - that of in- 
Structor. Promise of tenure, or the lack of same 
tends to remind him that is employment is inse- 
cure and that conformity is the Surest path to job 
Security. Although as an instructor tenure is often 
Short-lived, there is much anxiety and uncertainty; 
turnover is high, and pay is low. “Short-term” 
appointments prolong his feelings of job insecurity, 
Some satisfactions accrue to him through his 
affiliation with the superior staff found in a major 
university or college. Also, this satisfaction may 
be enhanced by greater opportunities for demo- 
cratic participation in decision making, favorable 
working conditions under an academically minded 
president, and enjoyment of adequate provisions 
for tenure. Conversely, however 


; his dissatis- 
faction may be greater in the lesser institution 


where the administration tends to be more author- 
itarian; where tenure provisions are lacking; 
where personnel turnover is relatively high, or 
staff competence low; and where the president re- 
flects more interest in “bricks” than in “brains. ” 
Moreover, dissatisfaction may stem from incom- 
patibility with other colleagues; inability to work 
harmoniously with his departmental chairman; de- 
pression arising from low rank and low s 
the imposition of a heavy teaching load draining 
energies or curtailing time otherwise available to 
him for additional study, research and publication. 
By the time that he becomes thirty-eight, hehas 
achieved the rank of associate professor and is ac- 


f its chairman, 
by other col- 
of the institution 


“ability 

» intellectual 
general reputa- 
character, and 
Whether recruit- 


alary; or 


cepted as a member of the group both by his col- 
leagues and by the community in which he lives. T 
Asa forty-year-old, he may well have attained the 
rank of full professor. At such a time, he may 
feel himself well beyond the stigma of non-promo- 
tion and may well anticipate some easing of his la 
bors, through university-provided research and di 
clerical assistance. In his rol e as a department: 
head, appointed by the president, elected by de- : 
partmental members, or rotated among staff mem 
bers above a certain rank, he exerts decisive in- 
fluence upon appointments, promotions, and as- 
signment of courses and teaching loads. In this 
capacity his greatest stresses and strains from 
within the college are likely to revolve around al 
partmental rivalry for students, funds, equipmen 
and expansions and departmental tendencies towar 
isolation from the larger college. While he is r€ 
Sentful of power exercised by superiors, he rel- 5 
ishes and seeks authority in much the same way # 
other parts of the social structure. His status, 9? 
perceived by him both from within the institution 
and from the community, is a reflection of his in- 
come level and, from this point of view, it appear? 
that no way exists for him, outside of private an 


governmental research funds, to completely over” 
come income as a social denominator ina society 
where wealth is such 


an important criterion for 
status. 


The Negro Teacher in the Negro College 


the teacher most likely!” 
male, was born in the South, and educated in à 
ated high school ar 
Ow-income f 
h college. 


nd college. He 
amily and has worke® 


Oving up the ranks) a 
gap between the ba^ 
- degree in approx. 
5 Having completed advan¢ 
gen for the Ph. Dp, degree in a white institution 

€ expresses Satisfacti 


in bridging the 
and the Ph.D 


; z n 
€ hours, is without tenure, ? 


n A 
Changing his position to improve D 
S. The higher he climbs, paru. 

© Ph.D. degree, the more oe 
n the ho! 
age of Negroes with thi pci d ei 


rank, he earns less than if he were in à private 
non-denominational college. With the one excep- 
tion of being employed in a state institution, his 
highest salary accompanies his rank as associate 
professor. Consequently, as he looks up the lad- 
der of success, he feels that he does have the re- 
Spect or recognition from either the president or 
his immediate superiors and that if his success is 
measured in terms of salary, he is noticeably un- 
successful. Resigned to his present plight, he is 
convinced of being at a ‘dead end'' with very little 
hope of ever becoming à professor at a major uni- 
versity. 


The White Teacher in the Negro College 


academic man in the Ne- 


In the main, the white : 
or born in or 


gro college is either foreign-born 
near New York. Chances are two out of three that 
he holds the doctorate degree and is about forty- 
three years of age. He is teaching English, zeie 
gion, and foreign languages and has been teaching 
in à Negro college for about two and one-half " 
years. He has no special motivation for teac e E 
s a Negro college, and expresses the opifion ani 
'color" as such has no particular meaning for hi 
His attitude towards integration is that anyone . 
Should be allowed to go to any college; integration 
from both directions ‘is necessary, and that as ta 
legration progresses, Negro colleges per SE be 
disappear and those remaining will be comple s 
integrated. His cognizance of the fact that i 
dents come from poor economic and/or n» 
backgrounds seems to increase his imponer 
Pàtience and understanding and fosters” denne 
larly close and rewarding" relationships among 
them, 

Although his relations with stu 


trator are good, 
rs, and other colleagues his teaching ar- 


dents, adminis- 
only a few 


Of his relati Fr jew à 
atives and friends vi t his 

rar i f the fact tha 

Angement favorably. In el «frequent and 


eie. in a Negro community 
njoyable interracial social & 
Pas is still somewhat lower than 
Caching in the predominantly white C 
he result that he is not totally integra 
1e local white or Negro community. 


ted either in 


The Negro Teacher in the White College 


r be 
In the white college, the Negro teacher P n 
Male or female: born in the South, aon esi 
Creasing numbers born in the North of sou neve 
Parents who have migrated in ch Of IDPA 
9cial and economic opportunities; iS Pr. 
wities, married; has one or two chil r ve 
"dertaken his graduate studies either white fer at 
Or while married with no children. lis : n 
Present teaches school or has taught in t e Tihei 
1S father, slightly less educated than his 
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holds a relatively secure white-collar position. In 
spite of the fact that parents and former teachers 
have influenced his selection of college teaching as 
a vocation, his own desire is consistent; and his 
strongest voiced motivation for entering the profes- 
sion is the ‘‘kind of mind’’ found on the college 
level. Having taught in a Negro college where ten- 
ure provisions, salary, promotion, lack of concern 
for scholarship, and authoritarianism of college 
administrations were not favorable, he is now con- 
centrated, for the most part, in the large, publicly- 
supported college and expresses a greater desire 
to **go up the ranks" within his present institution 
than to shift into either another college or another 
profession. 

Although he verbally denies that only a few white 
college teaching posts are open to him, andthat cer- 
tain concessions are made by him in both salary 
and rank in order to secure his appointments, he 
entered into his present position with a Ph.D. de- 
gree from a major white institution, with both the 
master’s and bachelor’s degrees from outstanding 
Negro institutions, and with at least ten years of 
teaching experience in reputable white and Negro 
colleges. His considerable experience is accounted 
for largely by the fact that he entered the profession 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, an age 
somewhat younger than most beginning college 
teachers. 

Although he considers himself fully adequate to 
the demands of his assignment, he either underes- 
timates his relative position with his professional 
peers or approximates closely the assessment ac- 
corded him by his department chairman. In a mi- 
nority of instances, his self-evaluation is higher 
than that given him by his immediate superior. At 
times he feels he is ‘“‘being put through the test” by 
his white colleagues; however, his major griev- 
ances revolve around the issues of salary and pro- 
motion. These difficulties, often more real than 
fancied, are interpreted as being associated with 
his minority status; and, on occasion, his anxieties 
are buttressed by evidence from his administrators 
who confirm his longer than usual tenure in rank 
and the Ph.D. as the basic requirement for his in- 
itial appointment. 

Despite his feelings of full acceptance as a per- 
son by his colleagues and students, and that in at 
least a few instances his being a Negro may oper- 
ate in his favor with respect to promotions, he also 
believes that in order to go up the rank he needs 
not only more publications but also more support 
from and recognition by the ‘‘right’’ people in the 
social structure. Reflecting that the pace of inte- 
gration both in the hiring of Negro teachers at the 
college level and in the acceptance of Negroes into 
«ed bes society ies been proceeding too 
slowly, he voices very strongly the opini 
responsibilities for bringing about tet oe 
two situations rests not only upon him, but also 
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upon other citizens or professional educators. 


Summary 


There appears to be a similarity in the parental 
Social status of the white teacher in the white col- 
lege, the Negro teacher in the white college and the 
white teacher in the Negro college. All three of 
these groups identify their family socio-economic 
background as lower middle and middle class, Only 
the Negro teacher in the Negro college is reported 
to derive from families which occupy the lower in- 
come brackets. 

Motivation for teachin 


g appears consistently high 
for both Negro teachers 


in white colleges and white 
No such uniformity of 
fession seems present 
€ colleges, and the 
Negro college appears 
four groups. 


one out of fifty. 


Upon achieving permanent status, 
teachers in Neg 


assignment. 


all but Negro 
ro colleges appear satisfied in their 
In this latter group, 


white colleges, to a lesser degree to Negro teach- 
ers in Negro colleges and to a minimal degree to 
both white teachers in Negro colleges and Negro 
teachers in predominantly white colleges. While 
neither Negro teachers in white colleges nor white 
teachers in Negro colleges are represented to any 
extent in the administrative ranks of their institu- 
tions, there is no indication that a “ceiling” exists 


with regard to their opportunities for professional 
advancement. 


There appears to be a striki 
tween the Negro teacher in the 
the white teacher in the Negro 
stances they are minority mem 
controlled by a racial or ethnic 


ng resemblance be- 
white college and 
college. Jn both in- 
bers in institutions 
&roup other than 


s ; who 
their own. Both groups consist of individuals 


feel secure enough to break away from teaching 
traditions in their own group and test their abili- 
ties in unfamiliar, new teaching environs. Thes 
come from as comfortable socio-economic back- 
grounds as their white colle 
They are likely to hay 
teaching assignment w 


agues in white college? 
© come into their present d 
ith previous experience an 
with somewhat better preparation than their col- " 
leagues. With the exceptionof their fellow teache 
in Negro colleges, they are as satisfied in their 
present positions as other teachers who have i 
achieved permanent status, Neither of these ie 
sroups is significantly represented in the admin ni 
tration of their colleges, but there is no genti. 
expressed to the effect that they are excluded Iro 
holding such posts 

Finally, both g 
more rapid integr 
level. 


P ‘ern [oT 
TOUups express strong conce jà 
ation of teachers at the colleg 
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The Effect of Musical Distraction upon the 


Performance Efficiency of Children 


SEVERAL STUDIES have been reported on the 
effects of music upon the efficiency of people within 
their specific areas of function. Some of this work 
has been done in industry. 

Among these is the study by Kaplan and Nettel 

) in cooperation with the British Broadcasting 
Company and other researchers. Their results 
Showed that music can aid produc tion by boosting 
tired workers, acting as a mental tonic, relieving 
boredom, minimizing conversationand cutting down 
On absenteeism. The only qualification me ntioned 
Was that the music was to be properly chosen. 

Wormer (4), in his work withthe Muzak Corpor- 


ation in the United States, found thatamong workers, 


i. music that was rated the highest was waltz mu- 
tior and popular dance music, The Muzak Corpora- 
Lon made a study of 19,546 workers. Only a little 
Tien than four percent of this number had any ob- 
lon to having music at work. 
n In 1937, Frederick (1) studied the influence of 
Musical distraction on reading efficiency. His stud- 
moe done with college students in several periods 
S istraction, His results showed that the non-dis- 
Sue d group was more efficient, and that the mu- 
hi "s distractions affected most of the students of 
= intellectual levels. 
on ne of the more recent studies in this area was 
Umie By Freeburne and Fleisher (2)at the Ohio State 
ea versity. They used five groups of forty students 
à for their study. Four of the expe rime ntal 
a Oups read with music— jazz, class ical, semi- 
wir Bleal and popular. The one control group read 
“hout music. Their results showed that the jazz 
Broup read more quickly than the other groups. 
OWever. the scores on reading comprehens ion 


t 
ests showed no difference among all five groups. 
he present study differs from the aforemention- 
first, these 


stu studies in the following manner: s Hane 

qii. 18S were done witheither college students or a 

ficier Second, the task to be measured was the x 
lenCy and comprehension of reading mate! ial. 


in : : ar 
m d, the distraction employed— jazz and popular 
volve subjects 


us ; 
emotion might have a tendency to in re 
dents My, and to elicit daydreams from the Si 
may of college age. This unmeasur ed variable 
ave as much effect upon the distraction of at- 


tenti 
i siie 
On as the experimental music itself, thus "° 
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ducing efficiency even more. 


Problem and Hypotheses 


The present study investigated the effect music 
has upon the efficiency of performance of fifth grade 
students doing routine arithmetic combinations. 

The hypothesis to be tested is: There is no dif- 
ference in performance efficiency ofagroupof fifth 
grade students doing simple arithmetic problems 
under the conditions of musical distraction and si- 


lence. 


Method 


The tests used to measure arithmetic learning 

consisted of twenty number problems involving the 
four processes— addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. There were five problems for 
each process. No written material was used inany 
of the problems. They all appeared in their algor- 
ism form on dittoed sheets. 
The tests were given every Wednesday morning 
for eight consecutive weeks, before boredom, rest- 
lessness and hunger set in. They were alternated 
one week with musical background and one week 
with silence. The duration of each test was forty- 
five minutes. In order toinsure uniformity of time 
allotted to each test, no paper was collected before 
the testing time was up. All material was taken 
from the fifth grade arithmetic textbook currently 
in use. 

The musical distraction came from a phonograph 
placed in the rear of the classroom. The selection 
played was the Piano Concerto Number 2 by Chopin. 

In order to keep the tests as objective as pos- 
sible, the material chosen was such that it could be 
judged right or wrong. All ambiguity such as is in- 
herent in reading for comprehension was therefor 
eliminated. All problems were in numbered inim 
instead of worded, thus eliminating the possibility 
of discrimination against the poor reader y 

The twenty-five subjects participating in this 
study were from a regular fifth grade class chose 
at random. All participants were working on "ps 
grade level in arithmetic. They ranged inagefr th 
ten to eleven and a half years. age from 
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TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


AL RESEARCH 


Source 
Between Methods 
Within 


Total 


Source 


Methods 


PXT 


Residual 


Total 


Sum of Squares 


54. 08 
3378. 24 


3432.32 


F. Null Hypothesis 
1 54. 08 <1. 00 Accepted 
48 70. 38 
49 
TABLE Il 


Null Hypothesis 


Accepted 


Accepted 
Accepted 
Accepted 


Accepted 
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Results 


An analysis of variance was computed for the a- 
bove data, and a further analysis was done fora 
Complex factorial design including tabulating the 
Sum of squares between trials, pupils, conditions 
and their respective interactions. None of the re- 
Sults had any statistical significance. The tabula- 
tions may be seen in Tables I and II. 

This indicates that there is no difference between 
the experimental condition of music and the control 
Condition of silence. It would seem, then, that the 
Original hypothesis as stated, namely, that there 
Would be no appreciable difference between the ef- 
ficiency of fifth grade students doing arithmetic 
Combinations under conditions of silence and musi- 
Cal distraction, is accepted. 

Discussion 

While it is accepted that music makes working 
Conditions pleasant, it is not really that factor that 
'S the central issue here. Since it seems that the 
Presence of music does not decrease the efficiency 
i 4n average fifth grader to do number problems, 
he main objective is not to make their school day 
more pleasant, although this has its positive values. 

here is a more crucial issue here, and that is the 
©XPosure of these children to “good music. ’’ This 
a be considered a planned and concentrated effort 
;9 expose these children to culture without announc- 
‘NE it as such, j 

t has been fairly welles tablished in child psy- 
chology that children like and prefer that whic a 
qmiliar, It is true that only those who are pi ne 
they terested in music will ask the nf. even 
tho) hear. They are all hearing it, endi e 

"Eh they may not be attending to it. Throus t of 
Peateq hearings such as this, it becomes par tes 

Cir total gestalt of what they know and en ^ 
xs COgnition gives it a positive tone, and per dm 
S Om the sphere of the ‘adult, long-haired stu ha 

dares.” These experimenters feel that suc 


Positiy, : ical music may be car- 
rieq € attitude toward classical r into adulthood. 


Over into adolescence and later I? $ ed work 
n this connection, in some unpubli? ne att 
© with kindergarten children, it was o 


they would hum themes from Beethoven symphonies 
while building with blocks, as easily as they would 
the usual primary songs, after they had had repeat- 
ed exposure to the classics ina simplified form. 
They could play their rhythm band instruments to 
Katchaturian themes as easily as they could to pri- 
mary grade marches. 

Perhaps young children are much more capable 
of learning to appreciate thefine arts through inci- 
dental learning than we usuallyare aware. With all 
of the recent emphasis onthe sciences, it is impor- 
tant for educators and educational consultants to 
make certain that the arts are not lost inthe shuffle. 


Summar 


In this study, 25 fifth-grade students hadfour 
trials each, under conditions of musical distraction 
and silence, to do 20 arithmetic combinations. 
Since the same group of 25 children were tested un- 
der both conditions, there was no problem of match- 
ing groups. Analysis of variance was computed for 
the differences between conditions, pupils,trials 
and their respective interactions. 

None of the resulting F ratios were statistically 
significant. Therefore the null hy pothesis is ac- 
cepted, namely, that there is no real difference in 
the ability of fifth graders to do arithmetic combi- 
nations under conditions of music and silence. The 
meaningful application of these findings to the edu- 
cation of our children is discussed. 
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Parent-Teacher Relationships in the Early Nineteenth Century 


“HOW CAN MOT 
tion made to recognize the su 
the child?" 1* Thi 


1830's, and grew 


S Emma 
It is patent thatthere 


n with such perplexi- 
ties as parental understanding of school problems 
and home-school relationship’ 


the Parent Teacher movemen 
ized activity in the late nineties, 

Henry Barnard in 1839, w 
meeting in Connecticut to 
common schools, ** 2 held 


sion of **reciprocal duties 
This idea of an evening meeting for th 
sisted. It reappears in 1844 in New 
Monticello citizens at the Sullivan C 
Institute held a public gathering to express their 
interest in the Institute and its workings.4 The 
following year a Chatauqua County Institute asked 
itself **what is the best method of interesting par- 
ents?’* The answer seems to have been one entire 
evening given over toa discussion of how to 
‘fawaken the spirit of inquiry in children, ” Could 
this be aided by teachers visiting parents or par- 
ents visiting schools? In 1845 Madame Emma 
Willard, ever mindful of the cause of women, of- 
fered some resolutions at the Oneida County Insti- 
tute which were debated and passed. Included 
were the forthright statements that women must 


Ounty Teachers’ 


j Footnotes will be found at end of article. 
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be regarded as having high responsibility in the m 
Care of children; that this care should extend Exo 
the nursery to the village school. There was eT 
concluding statement Somewhat more subtly wor ə 
that if men **whom we recognize as by the laws 
God and man, our directors, and to whose sup d 
rior wisdom we naturallylook for guidance," Spp" 
call women into the field of active labor for com 
mon schools, they would “obey with alacrity, an 
do the tasks they judge Suitable for us.” 9 | 
On another occasion she remarked that women 
rgy in Christian a 
Y, could stretch money better thani 
eserve power Which, if channeled int 


: » instructions tor J 
institutes included holding lectures 


ty, parents and 


County Institute emphatica| 
" 


j- 
ms was attacked in a mult 


ty of proble 
ays. ost was the selection of the 


Forem 


teacher. Although this was usually done by acom- 
mittee, Abbott felt that parents must show some 
interest in the process, so that the committee 
Would be “animated and encouraged, ” 12. and the 
teacher would know that the community attached 
Importance to his labors. Crowding teacher selec- 
tion for priority was the question of good pay and 
its beneficial consequences. Abbott thought that 
no "money was so well expended as that which was 
Made really to tell on the moral and intellectual 
Improvement of children, " 13 and Batchelder re- 
Marked that a “teacher who at fifty dollars per 
Month will secure the respect and obedience of his 
popis, might utterly fail at the meagre price of 
alf that sum, ** 14 Even the Connecticut Ladies of 
au ea concerned themselves, not only with - 
te s housekeeping, but with getting pay for extra 
achers, 
jo ose Same ladies had a second group called x 
lee committee’’ which grappled with Ly y 
that ng question of attendance. trying to Su pum 
atte every child of proper age was in school. Los 
exci dante was apparently intensified by the ir 
Whose ^ of parents in the underprivileged ME 
n. Children, according to Batchelder, : : 
ays. al School except on stormy or unemp Ms - 
educ; and who had no appreciation of the pow! at 
ration to elevate their families from their for 
n Conditions. " 
S 9reover, there was apprehension over . 
sane Vision of so-called rave hours. pause 
he nie enis must not expect the school ef are 
Paren ne child; that his time out of genon € 
b Su 3 to control, and that study at hom a 
clu PSrintended. His pleas were eloquently 
by the question, ‘‘If not the parent, -— 
Tigeg {Port the suppliant hand of the tanha, 
With p_i? invocation. .. to aid him in the Bor T 
*Sieging hosts which distract the child: 


fe 


diti 

rat e Control of leisure time meant mae fn — 

Del an mere supervision of home work. The) 
d connection 


ley 
bety  *d that there was a deep-roote 
ba Muse Children's moral and social habits oe 
ang p> © and their intellectual progress at S , 


rents į this as- 
Beet of ents in general were neglectful pb a 


ek ome pre i Obedience, 
er paration. and 
th . ence for à arned at home, 

Sir authority were le ned on fathers 


end mon ds threw no heavy bur 
m hers. Jason Whitman, in a speech 
e *rican Institute of Instruction, claime 
trang achers and parents were ‘‘too much es- i 
Posi? from each other,” tended to ‘look Di 
ort Sides of the picture and thwart each ot oa 
Phare " 18 While Abbott pointedly remarked th 
"oup e^ “well trained at the fireside" made 
or their teachers. 

Tuction and internal arrangeme 


ech before 


nt of 
for paren- 
dustrious 


Onst 
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tion committee" to look after schoolhouses and 
grounds, and Henry Barnard's well-attended 1847 
institute in Connecticut, offering public lectures 
on this topic, further included administration and 
management of schools among laymen's duties. 

A few speakers thought that the ‘‘literature of 
the school books'' owned by the schools should be 
purchased through parental consultation, and had 
a special committee for this piece of work. 21 

With such a host of problems, one is forced to 
look for the measures used toward their solution. 
Public evening meetings at institutes, and socie- 
ties similar to the one in Connecticut were fairly 
common. Much weight was placed on building up 
teacher-parent friendliness in communication about 
the child's needs and character, and to this end 
mutual visiting seems to have been widely urged. 
Batchelder recommended that the teacher make 
evening calls in the home, with children present, 
as the guest was ‘‘infused in the domestic 
circle. ” 

About the reverse of such visiting, that which 
took fathers into the schools, much advice was 
given, with numerous warnings against possible 
abuses. Parental presence on examination days 
was quite frequent, but Batchelder argued thatthis 
custom gave only a partial view of school activi- 
ties, and that attendance on other days afforded a 
better picture. Committees of a trustee nature 
were used as means of checking-up and supervis- 
ing, and Thomas Greene, who lectured enthusias- 
tically on this topic, recommended that the aver- 
age group be enlarged and made to take its respon- 
sibilities more seriously. The parent, he said, 
should ‘let the compting room be left. ..in charge 
of his partner or clerk.. . While he is for the pres- 
ent neither the merchant or professional man. Let 
him give full attention (to the school) and not look 
ever and again at his watch. ’’ - 

Apprehension lest the results of these visits be 
negative shows in numerous cautions for a con- 
structive approach. Abbott warned against judging 
teachers on children's testimony, and on condemn- 
ing them in their students’ presence. Interfer- 
ence with the curriculum was alarming toGreene, 26 
and Batchelder said that if parents revealed to their 
friends anything amiss in the teacher’s manage- 
ment of the school, the situation became worse as 
a result of gossip. He advised a private approach 
or consultation if, in a father’s opinion, some- 
thing was wrong, and urged that all that was 
commendable be freely praised. 

Checking contemporary judgments of these early 
efforts of layman and professional to work together, 
we find Sweet reporting that the effect of the teach- 
er institutes on the public was satisfactory. People 
attended evening lectures, were enlightened on 
many subjects, and no longer regarded the teacher 
with indifference. 

Teachers, on the other hand, through mutual 
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visiting and the diverse work of committees, knew 
that the community was aware of them, and not 
indifferent to the importance of their work. Pare 
haps Batchelder, in his customary flowery phrases, 
best expressed the meaning of the whole movement 
when he said ‘‘where there is a good teacher, the 


parent has no cause to complain... . 


If the parent 


i rt, the Arctic regions of frigidity (be- 
eeu d. cule groups) will be thawed into mildness. 
Mutual respect and confidence will be established 
and will shed their benign influence on the spirit 
of the chila.” 30 
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Effectiveness of Different Methods of Study 


WHICH METHOD of study contributes most to 


nigh School and college students'learning and reten- 
A facts— listening, listening with note-taking, 
prena e or reading with note-taking? This paper 
Mani qd the findings from two studies, one on uni- 
ben ity students (3) and the other on high school stu- 
sit S (2), with a survey test on à different univer- 

Y population (1) to check results of the first study. 


The first study used seventy-three students from 
versity 


t 

hal ley achievement quartile of a uni à is 

&£roup aan class. The second study used a brigh 

the vd of seventy-two tenth grade students. Since 

Virtusii studies used the same research design and 
ually the same materials, and since all students 


partie; 
ma ipated in all methods of study and used all ma- 
als, a number of interesting comparisons were 
The survey 


boss; 
ne without equation of groups. die 
Used T used to check on reading a nd study sk ills 
differ Ypical college freshmen at a u nive rsity in à 
anger part of the country to see if college stu- 

Bree Performance in a different setting would a- 
tree With the findings of the first study. Although 
ree groups studied were à 11 above average in 


intelli 
aver Sence, very good (2), average (1), and below 
ge (3) students were included. 
Materia] 
used in each 


sige (of four) exercises were each 
Were and in the survey test. All of the exercises 
age s parable in average sentence length, ne 
major able count in a hundred words, number O 
m ideas presented, abstraction le vel of ideas, 
Of the < 0f Words in the article, and format. Three 
© exercises were taken from Ruth Strang, Study 


Yp $ 
ELS Reading Exercises (4): Exercise 2, Hs di 


e = 
x bree 9, pp. 45-48; Exercise 18, pP. 
ture Ourth exercise, “How to Learn from à Let- 
Str,’ Was original, written to conform wit 
exercises in style, length, content, and 


S 
tructure. 


MABEL S. NOALL 
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Procedure 


Each week one article was presented to eac h of 
nethod of presentation differ- 


three classes with the n 
ing on a rotated basis. The time allowance was 


kept constant at four minutes. Immediately after 
the presentation, comprehension was tested. The 
following week a retest of the same mater ial was 
given. Then a new article was presented by a dif- 
ferent method and comprehension tested. After an- 
other week, again, there was a delayed recall of the 
material from the previous week; another artic le 
was presented and comprehension chec ked. This 
procedure Was continued until all the materials by 
all three methods had been presented. Fina lly, a 
test of fifteen multiple-choice items, five oneach 
of the three articles, was given to all the students. 
In the study with the college students, unaided recall 
with blank outlines was usedinthe weekly tests, but 
in the study with the high schoolstudents, aided re- 
call tests of multiple-choice items were used. 


Scoring was done by idea count. Little or no in- 
ferential thinking was required. Organizational 
patterning was observed for c o nfusion in relation- 
ships on the college group, but no pena lties were 
applied for incorrect organizational structure. 


Analysis of the Findings 


ng the scores of all students together 
for each specific method of presentation, means 
standard deviations, and sigmas of the means were 
computed and critical ratios determined to check the 
significance of the differences. This was done on 
both the immediate recall and delayed recall tests 
by sex and by total groups, and also on the final 
multiple-choice test. In this way the various kinds 
of methods were tested for relative effectiveness in 
delayed versus immediate recall, for relative effec- 
tiveness with boys versus girls, and for effect i 
recency on recall. 


By combini 
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Results 


college freshman study using liste n ing 

wd are with note-taking versus reading will 
be presented first. The group averaged 108 in I. Q. 
on the CAS Scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue Form I, 
8.4 grade level on the Cooperative Reading Test 
C2T, 19 years of age, a predicted-grade-point av- 
erage of 1.5 (D«), and had twice as ma ny men as 
women in the group. Complete test results were a- 
vailable on 65 students, 45 men and 20 women. To 
facilitate intercomparisons, eight additional stu- 
dents on which only partial resul 
were excluded from the stud 
found to be significant at th 

confidence are reported. i 


follows: 
1. On immediate recall, 


3. Comparing immediate and delayed recall on 
Specific methods, immediate recallwas sig- 
nificantly Superior to delayed recall on both 
listening and listening with note-taking. 

4. When reading was u 


lower with longer time delays i 
The greatest loss 


8. Students scored Significantly higher on mul- 
tiple-choice tests which Stimulated recall 
(80 percent) than on unaided outline recall 
(56 percent). In other words, the type of 
test given makes a difference. : 

(B) The second Study was done with tenth grad- 
ers using listening versus reading versus reading 
with note-taking. The group averaged 122 I. Q. on 
the Terman-McNamar Test, 15.5 Years of age, and 
was about equally divided as to sex. Results were 
n ipo m recall all methods 

f be about equally successful. 

2. For the boys, reading and reading with note- 

à taking gave the best learning and highest de- 


appeared to 
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layed recall. 


3. For the girls, reading with note-taking gave 

the best results, f 

4. On reading with note-taking, the number "i 
items answered correctly on delayed reca 

after one week was 5. 7 percent greater than 

on the immediate recall test. " 

9. Reading with note-taking and reading were 

both superior to listening on delayed Tapal. 

(C) Survey Test. Using the same reading ae 

test materials for à Survey of reading and study 
skills of 79 college freshmen at a different univer 

Sity, the mean Scores were within .5 of the mean 

Scores made by the experimental group used in the 

first reported study. This was true on immediate 
and delayed recall tests. Because all mater ei 
Vere presented and tested one week and allretest 


Were given the following week, no detailed analysis 
of data was made. 


Discussion 
IvuSSIOn 


In interpreting results, 
ed in several areas. 


apply on difficult materials t 
tions, Secondly, the close approxi mation of tes 
means on the first group of university freshmen I 
oup of university fresh men were 0 i 
Obviously, th 


better organize 

ecalledfewer 
ance of relation- 
r recall may be 
r study. 


items. For 


Ship between 
an illusion, 


this reason, the appear 
Organization and bette 
and it does need furthe 
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* The Validity of Early Entrance into Kindergarten 


| 


A 
| been the TROVERSIAL issue in recent years e 
nri Schoo] ed for flexibility in entranc e age kg 
j System and its relation to individu 
The issue is stimulated 
asing awareness conc erning develop - 
, erences among children, the rateat which 
n, Vno; And the degree of learning they can at- 
Missio, leas Current admission policies vary,ad- 


lor Ps m 

1 Kno tee Chronological age is typical. It is also 
"o fieq yip ®t many school districts are quite dissatis- 
s, but are 


‘With the; d 
hesitan ME present admission policie 
S main ny ee them due to the citizens 
i anions . le status quo. , t 
ls i iie acceleration methods are being used hs 
ett g Pis on the basis of individual difference? 
i S imo early entrance through testing aed 
i te Sog, Come quite popular throughout the COP 
| er kin ien Schools will now permit children to cede 
"e Supe; BArten at an early age providing they a! 
to TU ang Intelligence, have an adequate ace d 
be ir emotional maturity, and are considere 
wwe $ physical health. 
> th arly , When a child is put in T "est of 
Chila 38€ it might not be in the best aperi 
aga rapid Achievement and adjustment. X" aa 
but dy Or s rate of mental growth appears ja 
we long before his chronological age, 
i Y ready? , 
ür y: T st- 
nin compare the achievement m id 
e ar ^ -age childr 
nd mature early-age rimen- 


itis, Findergar ildr expe 
the Lig Ons h ergarten children under p Most 


' tendency 


a classroom at 


às been relatively neglecte 

» cm 
den tra spi concerning the problem of uM 

Ray nen is based on educators' and clinic 

not pe ©Periences and theories that may 


e : i 
e n heo, PPlicable for a given situation. Mad 
ngu, the ave been adequately tested. thog 
Steg , “SiS of the above concern, the ee 
e age 


Investigation concerning entranc 


f 


| 


1960 


ncies, Di 


e 
Osa Of N 
Saq! Ne i A 
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"suy Weiss, The validity o Early Entrance = 
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The study involved the evaluation of the achievement 
and adjustment of selected emotionally and socially 
mature children with an I. Q. of at least one stand- 
ard deviation above the norm in the Stanford Binet 
test who were admitted atanearly age, by a testing 
program, into kindergarten classes specificall y 
conducted for normal-age children. 

The investigation was carried out experimentally 
by a comparison of the achievement and adjustment 
of 35 selected early-age children with 161 normal- 
age children with whom they had been matched. The 
matching factors included I. Q. , personality adjust- 
ment and sex for children of above-average I.Q. , 
and personality adjustment and sex for children of 
average and below-average I.Q.. The tests admin 
istered to match the subjects were the California 
Test of Mental Maturity and the California Test of 
Personality (individually administered). 

At the end of the school year the achievement and 
adjustment of the control and experimental groups 
were compared by using the scores obtained from 
the California Test of Personality, a socio metric 
test and the Teacher Rating Scale. The instruments 
were administered individually. 

The results of the mean performance scores at 
the end of the year indicated that the early-age 
children performed lower on rating scale grades, 

ersonality Scores and social status than the normal- 
age children of comparable I. Q. and whohad match- 
ing personality scores at the beginning of the school 
year. The early-age children with above-average 
].Q. also had lower scores on these criterion vari- 
ables than thechildren of average l.Q. who were 8 
to 12 months older. 

The following conclusions are based on the find- 
ings of this study. : 

1. When placed in a regular kindergarten class 

early-age children of above-average] e D 
be expected to achieve and adjust rented 


agnostic Center, Menlo Park, New Jersey 
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i the level of the class average. 
2 Soe early-age children achieve and ad- 
: just better than the normal-age children of 
below-average I. Q. , they may be expected to 
achieve below the level of children of com- 
parable I. Q. who enter kindergarten as the 
oldest group. 


se findings may be interpreted to mean that 
if sco hr pda had entered kindergarten 
a year later in the normal pattern, they would have 
achieved at a higher level. 

In interpreting these findings, the effect of aver- 
age performance an the motivation and adjustment 
of superior early-age children should be considered. 

Motivation is an important factor to consider in 
educational theory as it has a directing and rein- 
forcing effect upon learning. When younger children 
are matched intellectually 
with older children, ol 


A child becomes 
is successful and an 
to his level of abilit 


interested in activities when he 
d when the activities are geared 
y. Whena child does not achieve 


at his level of ability, he tends to withdraw. am 
resultant lowering in interests and inane 
Children tend todevelop best with early ENDERNE 
in realistic goal-setting and a sense of achievemé = 
Asa rule, Satisfaction is an index of pet 
Consequently, the bigger the reward or the 54 re- 
faction the more desired the incentive, and the m- 
inforcement of incentives results in tetter perfor t 
ance. If superior early-age children continue 
perform more poorl y 


al-age 
than superior normal-28 
children, 


i" 
their poorer grades tend to reduce ma 
vation as they do not gain the success and app? 
due them. org 49 
Another important implication of the finding - 
in the area of group recognition. The regat 
corded another individual by 
group exerts anim 
ior. 


i$ 
.s of hi 
other members 9 


hav” 
portant influence upon his beh a 
Group recognitionis a powerful incentive. 
one which the individual strives to attain in nad i 
Ways, particularly through conformity and pup d P 
tion. In the findings of this study, the older nor with 
age children of average I. Q. and all children nd 
above-average I.Q. we y 
of the school year than the superior I. Q. early de?! 
children. If this trend continues into later gr^. 
early-age children will be atadisadvantage 50€ 
and in leadership opportunities. „satio? 
If the pattern demonstrated in this investis" it 
continues throughout the children's sc hool eraj 
must be decided whether superior I. Q. c un ind?) 
should be exposed to experiences that may " a4 


rather than help their intellectual, emotional 
Social development, 


r e 
re more popular at th 


-a 
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Selected Characteristics of School Board Members and Their 
Attitudes Toward Criticisms of the Public Schools 


Introduction 


ae RUSSIAN launching of the earth'sfirst arti- 
mAT satellite, Sputnik I, on October 4, 1957, 
Era the beginning of anew era of reawakened 
Bite Ree in American public school education 
pert is launching, the American people have been 
Bien ot concerned with the position of the United 
riticisr the race for the conquest of outer space. 
have + le of the public schools, though not new, 
Change ourished in this period of rapid technological 
ination and scientific discovery. Frequent reexam- 
etn! of the programs of the public schools is both 
yout} able and necessary if the needs of American 
th and democracy are to be effectively served. 
re DH of the criticisms of the public schools 
in th Stemmed fromasincere concern and interest 
t is welfare of American youth, motives underlying 
tion, Criticisms, however , may be of a more ques- 
nable nature. 

Safe A the purpose of the presen 
isticg e relationship between sele 
States of public school board mem 
heir Brae of 30,000 or more in p ^ 
Scho titude toward selected criticisms of public 
Stu ol education. A secondary purpose of this 
curred was to determine to what extent changes E 
Sery; m the composition of public school boar s 
Comp € 1n cities of 30,000 or more in population as 
se Pared with the composition of school boards 


Tving ji Ghi T " 
hg in cities of similar size in 1945. 


p 
“Bestar 


dara {wo-part questionn 
Ce "me this study. Part I cor 
Which © the characteristics of the boar 
age Were studied. These characteristics 

> Sex, education, occupation, children, 
Rese M 

ullej; 
etin, XXIV, no. 2 (Washington: Natior 


t study to deter- 
cted character- 
bers of United 
opulation and 


aire was used in collecting 
isisted of items COn- 
d members 
were 
wards 


Arch Divisi i ducation Division, 
Division of the National E xal Education Assoc 


FRANK R. ALBERT, JR. 


Inter American University of Puerto Rico 


or grandchildren attending public schools, tenure, 
and income. In addition, replies were identified by 
the geographic region and city size in which the 
board members served. Typical of the criticisms 
used in Part II of the questionnaire were the follow- 


ing: 


‘5, There is a need for more rigid discipline in 
the public schools. *’ 

“15 The school door has been slammed in the 
faces of college graduates who want to teach 
because they have not taken superfluous 
courses in teacher education. "' 

«20, Subjects and subject matter are being ig- 
nored in the schools and, instead, schools 
are teaching children. "' 

«26 The schools are failing to teach children 
the fundamentals of the three R's. ” 


Response categories of : ‘‘ St rongly Agree," 
“Agree, "" * Undecided," “Disagree ," and 
*tStrongly Disagree" were assigned to each of the 
statements used in Part II of the questionnaire. The 
questionnaires were mailed to public school boards 
in 396 cities of 30,000 or more in population. The 
12 replies used in the study representedan estima- 
ted twenty-seven per cent of anestimated 2,688 
board members serving in cities of this size. 

The data concerning the characteristics of board 
members obtained from Part I of the questionnaire 
were compared with the findings of a related study 
of school board composition which was conducted in 
1945.* The analysis of variance technique and the t 
test wereused in examining the relationships between 
the characteristics of board members and their at- 
titudes toward criticisms contained in Part II of thë 
questionnaire. A significance level of one per cent 
wa» used in the present study. 


««gtatus and Practices of Boards of Education,” Research 


iation, 1946). 
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Results 


Board members differed significantly intheir bis 
titudes toward criticisms of the public Schools wW ien 
the scores attained on Part H of the pied. 
were classified by geographic region, age pa i 
Board members serving in the Middle Atlantic S. es 
indicated more agreement with negative criticisms 
of the public schools than board members Serving in 
the Middle States and Far West region. Board mem- 
bers in the Middle States indicated less agreement 
with criticisms of the schools than those Serving in 
the Southeast region. Board members over sixty 

years of age Showedsignificantly greater agreement 
with the criticism than did board members from 
forty to fifty years of age.Women Serving on school 
boards indicated less agreement with the Statements 
of criticism than did male board members. The 
median age of school board members incitiesof 
pulation was 48.6 years in 1959 

-8 years in 1945, Representa- 


The me- 
The median 
board members was $11, 968, 


Conclusions 
caer ES los. 


The attitudes of board memberstoward 
of the public schools do not 
related to board members! 
al backgrounds, length of ser 
income, the city size in w 
serve, or to whether or not 
children, wards, or grand 
schools. Board members 
current criticism of the p 


Criticisms 
seem to be Significantly 
Occupations, education- 
vice on the school board, 

hich the board members 
the board members haye 
children attending public 

most likely to agree with 
ublic schools would be 


: ard 
board members over Sixty years of age and pem 
members of either sex serving in the Middle ae 
tic and Southeast States. The typical sm deci i 
board member in cities over 30,000 in popula hild- 
a man in his late forties; is married and has C uplié 
ren, wards, or grandchildren attending Eo 
Schools; is a proprietor, executive or profes js f 
who has an annual income of Some $11, 968; on the 
college graduate; and has served six years: ten 
school board. Approximately two out of every gilt 
board members are women. Thetypical P jic 
school board in 1959 as compared with the E el 
board in 1945, had alarger representation of W ers 
and was comprised of younger board m e mb di 
more of whom were married with children atter fi 
the public schools. The board members ani jd 
followed approximately the same vocations m 
the 1945 board members, had a higher econ a 
and educational status, and served enprozin 
the same period of Service on the school board: 


ic 
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IN A STUDY OF VALUE VARIATIONS BETWEEN fourth and seve 
Tillman, and Nolan found positive correlations f 
grade, boys and girls in the 
seventh-grade groups; but 
marked than was the case 
postulate that valuediscre 
apparent with time. 


with the seventh graders. 


KINGSTON CONFIRMS OTHER REPORTS tnat there i 
first-grade readiness and later third 


THE LABORATORY SCHOOL is n 
the 17th century there 


nth graders, Swart4 
or boys and girls in the fourth 
seventh grade, and between the total fourth an 
agreement among the fourth graders was more 
So the researcher? 
pancies basedon sexual identification become more 


" $ 
Lamb reminds us. As early 2 


institutions where teachers mig! 
“through practice, learnthatfor whichthey 


Will, in the future, be employed. 


ates were privately owned and OP” 
erated. By 1875, some 47 of the 67 state 


normal schools had labo rator 
tional research provided by Dew 
ouri around the turn of the centu! 


most writers concerned with the d€^ 
velopment of the lab school. 


! 


WHAT FACTORS ARE INVOLVED in the adjustment of children entering first grade? 


Hammond and Skipper report a significant relationship between high-adjust- 
ment status and 1) attendance at kindergarten, 2) scores on reading readiness 
tests, 3) the socio-economic status of the family, and 4) chronological age. 
They found no significant correlations with size of family or ordinal position 


in the family. 


WHAT HAPPENS IN THE CLASSROOM when teacher-aide programs are initiated as a 


AN INSTRUMENT OF THE 


ON THE 


T 


H 
^T HIS FAMILY’S ATTITUDE 


partial solution to the problem of increased enrollment in the face of teacher 
shortage and inadequate facilities ? Stafford reports on a detailed quantitative 
analysis of shifts inelementary teacher time utilization before-aide and after- 
He discovers that 1) teacher activities of a clerical nature decreased 
significantly, 2) teacher activities requiring professional preparation failed 
to show a significant increase, and 3) the teacher alone was unable to main- 
tain individual attention in an amount comparable to the pre -aide situation, 
but the aide herself seemed to share in this activity. He speculates that a 
qualitative change may take place in teacher performance in the presence of 
an aide, and suggests that the aide becomes an integral part of the classroom 
picture, not a mere appendage. 


INCOMPLETE-SENTENCE TYPE has been developed by 
asure teacher morale in terms of both environmental conditions 
ms to he $8 structure. After testing the device in Colorado, he believes 
and pers y uncovers a broad area of trouble 


it i hod yet devised because it | 
dde Agi einen á conclusions are these: 1) the childhood background of 


! i ^ dult teachers, and 2) intern- 
va hi jportantto their mor ale as a ; , 

teaghens e icem = probably the most vital area in the whole morale pro- 
al communicatio ts 1) there is too much haphazard encouragement 


r sugges s . : 
cess. Hence Suehr S X Re and 2) a procedure for dealing with grievances 
, 


me te 
of people to becom every school system. 


should be operating in 
LEARN MORE EFFICIENTLY ifthey like their 


$ à à 
THEORY THAT REDE einmal set out to study the likes and dislikes of 
classwork, bip some 1450 third through twelfth graders in West Java. 
pupils; in this cast, L essed a greater total number of likes than dislikes, 
ils exp variety of dislikes than likes expressed, 


In general, pup 
sad eater š 
although there was 4 cme A pe school subjects, the dislikes on distrubances 


The likes focused prima s. There 
in personal-social relations. the same kinds of likes and dislikes adults 


ways the pupils’ answers Tete it may be that pupil expressions indicate 
might hope children eno prefer rather than what the students themselves 
what they think their eee also draw some conclusions as to why certain 
oy ons in both the «]ike" and ‘‘disliked’’ columns. 
ubjects show 

g TOWARD EDUCATION can affect the child's per- 
een recognized. Now Medinnus reports the de- 
ttitude-to w a rds-education scale that should 


Continued on page 67 


aide. 


formance in school has lone a 


velopment of a reliable pare? 


Among 
Those 
Present 


ALBERT J. KINGSTON, Jr., is an associate pro- 
fessor in the department of educational psychology, 
College of Education, University of Georgia. An 
acknowledged authority inthe fields of reading, test- 
ing, and guidance, he has published widely. Dr. 
Kingston took his undergraduate work at the New 
York State Teachers College in Buffalo, his advanced 
degrees at Cornell. Previous professional exper- 
iences include director of remedial reading and 
guidance at Texas A and M College; remedial edu- 
cation advisor, U. S. Operations Missionto Ethiopia; 
and remedial specialist for the Atlanta public schools. 


JOHN H. SUEHR, a Colorado EdD, is principal of 
the high school at Alamosa, Colorado. An Illinois 
native, he attended Western Illinois and Bradley and 
taught in Illinois before teaching in Colorado. 


GENE R. MEDINNUS studied at the University of 
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doctoral degree inchild development from the Insti- 
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From 1956 to 1959 he conducted a three-year field 
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as a research associate with the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund of Chicago. Since 1959 Dr. 
Medinnus has been on the psychology department 
staff of San Jose State College, California. 


POSE M. LAMB is an assistant professor at Ball 
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holds three degrees from Ohio State and has taught 
in Michigan and Ohio. 


SARAH LOU HAMMOND holds three degrees from 
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cation, she has published widely and directed studies 
in Georgia and Texas as well as in her home state: 
DORA SIKES SKIPPER isassociate professor of ed- 
ucation and director of off-campus instruction at 
Florida State. She has studied in Florida and at 
George Peabody, Chicago, and Columbia. A nation- 


ally known consultant, she was recently cited for he? 
Service to education in Florida. 


PHILLIS SWARTZ was pr eviously 
at the University of New Mexico and is now employed 
by the Sandia Corporationat Albuquerque, EDWARD 
G. NOLAN is assistant professor of psychology at 
New Mexico, and KENNETH TILLMAN is a PhD 
candidate in physical education at UNM. 


a graduate student 


R. MURRAY THOMAS has AB and MA degrees fro™ 
Colorado State College anda PhD in educational pSY- 
chology from Stanford University. From 195 
through mid-1961 he was director of the State Uni- 
versity of New York teacher-education unit at Ban^ 
dung, Indonesia. He is now a professor of educatio? 
at the University of California, Santa Barbara: 
WINARNO SURACHMAD was born in South Celebes 
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is AB at Gadja Mada University in Ce 
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iversity of New York, College at New Paltz, in 199 
he taught for three years at Padjadjaran University’ 
Bandung, He recently began doctoral work in edu7 
cational psychology at Stanford University. 
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The Relationship of First-Grade Readiness to Third- and 


Fourth-Grade Achievement 


ése p CONCEPT OF READINESS has gained wide 
administra among elementary school teachers and 
and ofte, ators. While the term is not definitive, 
tierce ae a wide range of characteristics, 
Cept fretted skills, and abilities, generally the con- 
ich ac any of the characteristics of a pupil 
Profit fro eemed to contribute to his ability tO 
Utilizeq sg instruction. Although the concept iS 
Brade teac all levels of the school program» first- 
With Shed: hers traditionally are most concerned 
O profit pde of appraising the child's readiness 
from school experiences. A number of 


Stanq 

i ardiz ; 
rdized tests have been developed to assist 
beginning first grad- 
n to have some 


Appraic; 
anm Praising the readiness of 
pupils. 


. S * 
Value ee measures have been show! 
" ifferentiating entering first-grade 
h 
S Problem 
[o] ascertain 


The 
the tegen study was undertaken t n 
tes Sco lonship of beginning first-grade readiness 
Religi en to third- and fourth-grade scholastic 
nent. School achievemen 
ions. Men- 


health, pupil atti- 


tal rate. t : 
1 materials 


which con- 


ab 
aide a l 
instructi 
ua Uction and type of instructiona 
"but 
e 
to academic achievement. 
e involved 
ildren 


astic : 
Bra lic achievements at the third- and 
reas of growth 


e 
ma evans Research in other 2 
Aig stas ient, on the other hand, ShOW tha 
5 the ae diem p iri children «catch up 
thy he ences ay school years. " 
bs qe ationship of first-grade readiness ant 
id Ra fourth-grade achievement aS meas 
known standardized tests Was investig® 


ALBERT J. KINGSTON, Jr. 


University of Georgia 


by means of multiple regression equations. 


The Instruments 


The instruments employed in this investigation 
are widely known tests. The Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests (5) are probably the most commonly 
used tests of first-grade readiness. They con- 
sist of six subtests contained in a single booklet. 
The tests are: word meaning, sentences, infor- 
mation, matching, numbers, and copying. The 
tests themselves consist of pictures or figures 
which the child either marks or copies according 
to instructions administered orally. A number of 
studies have shown that test scores attained at the 
beginning of the first grade correlate significantly 
with first- and second-grade achievement(3) (4). ` 
Form S was employed in the present study. 

The Stanford Achievement Tests (6) are de- 
signed to appraise scholastic achievement in var- 
jous subjects throughout the elementary grades. 
The primary battery is designed for useat the 
end of grade one, in grade two, and for the first 
half of grade three. It consists of a single book- 
let containing five tests: paragraph meaning, word 
meaning, spelling, arithmetic reasoning, and 
arithmetic computation. The elementary batter 
used in grade four of this study includes a lan- y 
guage test in addition to the five contained in the 
primary battery. The tests have been extensively 


used and have undergone several revisions 


procedure 
PRrop 


Entering first-grade pupils in " 
lic schools are routinely corde pu pub- 
politan Readiness Tests during their first a 
of school. Third- and fourth-grade pupil month 
tested with the Stanford Achievement Tests Pe 
ing the month of September. The m 

y battery 


is administered at the third-grade level and tt 
he 


RELATIONSHIP OF FIRST-GRADE METROPOLITAN READING READINESS TEST SCORES 


TABLEI 


TO THIRD-GRADE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 


(boys) 
N - 134 
Stanford Achievement Test (Primary) 
Met. Para. Word Aver. Spelling Arith. Arith. Aver. Battery 
Scores Mean. Mean. Read. Reason. Compu. Arith. Median 
2 2 2 
beta e beta č beta t beta ° beta t beta " beta t beta t 
Word T 
Mean. -. 0358 . 948 -. 0122 133 -.0242 .509  |-.0426 1.633 |.0138 .242 -.0244 2.447 | -.0045 .060 -.0256 1.054 
Sent. 
Mean. -.0217 .430 -.0313 1.062 -.0293 .914 .0256 .722 |.0361 2.017 -.0179 1.662 .0085 .260 -.0108 .231 
Inform. .0533 1.412 .0019 . 002 . 0308 . 554 . 0584 2.060 |.0202  .344 0277 2.124 .0251 1.243 .0420 1.191 
Matching .0583  7.102**| .0437  4.740* .0500 6.105* |.0345 3.024 |.0315 3.538 .0181 3. 803 .0248 5.077* 0366  6.095* 
Number .0396  6.391* .0379  7.000** | .0421 8.496**] . 0381 7.219** .0333 7.700** | .0068 1.071 .0203 6.681* .0305 8. 296** 
Copying .0279 1.459 .0395 3.476 .0292 1.860 . 0142 .459 |.0046 .0680 . 0098 1.009 .0069 .352 0189 1.452 
Constant 1.379 1.912 1.651 .165 1.168 2. 676 1.918 1.809 
(k) 
R2= 257 . 233 . 258 .182 297 .103 . 274 279 
| I | al 


* Significant at 5% l.c. 
** Significant at 1% l.c. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF FIRST-GRADE METROPOLITAN READ 
TO THIRD-GRADE STANFORD ACHIEVE 


TABLE II 


MENT SCORES 


ING READINESS TEST SCORES 


(girls) 
N = 138 
Stanford Achievement Test (Primary) 
Met. Para. Word Aver. Spelling Arith. Arith. Aver. Battery 
Scores Mean. Mean. Read. Reason. Compu. Arith. Median 
2 2 
beta 2 beta beta t beta t beta à beta 4 beta a beta t 
=T 

Word 
Mean. - 03838 - 110 . 0259 - 036 . 840 | . 0099 . 080 . 0080 .075 . 0024 .023 -0062 .0974 | .0294 1.192 
Sent. 

Mean. -.009 .050 | -.0093 -.0069 .030 |-.0476 2.04 -.0061 .046 . 0068 .186 . 0025 016 . 0002 . 0000 
Inform. .03136 .420 .0459 .0385 -790 | .0231 . 380 .0273 =. 733 - 0018 .016 .0129 346 . 0208 . 500 
Matching .09132  5.340* | .0551 . 0527 5. 52+ | .0324 2.770 .0202 1.493 . 0078 . 730 .0131 1.328 -0359  5.546* 

Number .05509  6.630* | .0447 . 4987 6.640*| .0353 4.430* | .0378 7.044**| . 0057 .522 .0231 5.580* | .0274  4.310* 

Copying . 0269 - 780 .0214 .0221 .640 | .0273 1.31 .0106  .273 .0252  4.97* .0172 1.53 .02330 1.545 

Constant . 5087 .6975 . 5905 2.1122 1.7143 2.3272 .0217 1.2641 

(k) 
R- .326 317 .339 .190 .225 .141 .235 .332 
Significant at 5% l.c. 
** Significant at 1% l.c. 
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ntary battery at the fourth-grade. i 
Do of 272 fourth- and fifth-grade pupils 
was selected from five different white elementary 
schools. Scores on the first-grade Metropolitan 


Readiness Tests, the third-grade Stanford Achieve- 


ment Test and the fourth-grade Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test were obtained from test copies filed in 
the pupils’ cumulative records. The children and 
schools employed in the study were felt tobe repre- 
sentative of the school system. Children whose 
records indicated poor health history, irregular 
attendance, or physical handicaps were not em - 
d in the study. 

ME cr eec, SN equations were calculated 
to ascertain the relationships of total scores and 


Subtest scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


and the total and subtest scores on the third- and 


fourth-grade Stanford Achievement Tests. Because 


of possible sex differences, the scores of boys 
were treated separately from girls. Only 269 
pupils were employed in calculations of the fourth- 
grade scores because of incomplete test records. 


Results 


First-grade readiness test scores were found to 
correlate significantly with the battery median and 
subtest scores of the Stanford Achievement Tests 
at bothlevels. Significant relationships were also 
obtained between certain part scores of the Metro- 
politan and subtest scores of both Stanford Tests. 
These relationships are shown in the attached ta) 
Tables I and II show the beta weights, t 
obtained between each of the Metropolitan and the 
third-grade Stanford (Primary). For both sexes, 
the matching and number subtests of the Metropol- 
itan correlated Significantly with third-grade 
achievement. Matching correlates significantly 
with paragraph reading, word meaning, average 
reading, and battery median scores on t 
The number test correlates Significantly with the 
paragraph meaning, word meaning, average read- 
ing, Spelling, arithmetic reasoning, average arith- 
metic, and battery median scores for both sexes. 
The only other significant correlation was found 
between copying and arithmetic computation. 

Fourth-grade achievement as measured by the 
Stanford Achievement Tests - Elementary Battery 
also correlated significantly with first-grade 
Metropolitan scores. The most significant rela- 
tionships between part scores was found with the 
number test of the Metropolitan. For girls, the 
number test correlated with all the Stanford Tests. 
For boys, significant correlations were found be- 
tween number scores on the Metropolitan and all 
of the Stanford scores except arithmetic computa- 
tion. In addition, copying and information scores 
were significantly related to certain Stanford part 
scores. These relationships can be seen in 
Tables III and IV. 


and r^, 


bles, 


he Stanford, 


Discussion 


The present study tends to eubalanisiais Hier j 
research concerning the relationship of fir s " 
grade readiness to subsequent scholastic yd 
ment. Bremer (1) found a correlation of +.4 " 
between first-grade Metropolitan scores and be 
ginning second-grade achievement. Karlin (4) A 
correlated first-grade Metropolitan scores will 
a third-grade reading test and obtained a ae te 
cient of +.36. With chronological age and inta i 
gence factors removed, the coefficient droppec as 
+.25. Dean (3) found that Metropolitan Readine 
Tests scores correlated +.59 with Metropolitan 
Achievement scores obtained six months later. . 
In the present study, coefficients between Metro 
politan Readiness Tests scores and third- and 


fourth-grade achievement ranged between «.3 
and «4.6. 


The present investigation yields new informa" 
tion concerning the subtests comprising the Met- 
ropolitan Readiness Tests. At both third- and 
fourth-grade levels, the number and matching 
subtests correlated Significantly. The matching : 
test appears to be largely a test of visual percep 
tion. Children are requested to identify picture? 
of animals, objects, figures, or words which a! 
Similar. A number of previous investigations | " 
have shown that perceptual development and abil 
ity are positively related to reading achievement 
Stroud (1) found significant relationships (aroun 
+. 90), between rate of reading and rate of visu? 
perception as measured by tests of word selec- 


tion, letter perception, and number selection 
Coleman (2) found that 


perceptual retardation W? 
a Significant factor in reading disability. 

The number subtest of the Metropolitan appea7 
to be heavily weighted with items which apprais® 
intellectual qualities These tests measure à 
variety of achievements including counting, nw?” 
ber vocabulary, the recognition of written num- 
bers, the interpretation of numerical symbols; 
etc. Many of the items undoubtedly reflect the 
Child's rate of menta] development. Mental abi!” 
ity, Of course, is significantly related to scho" 
lastic achievement at all age and grade levels- 


The results of this Study would seem to imp! 
that certai 


Readine 


appraising readiness that th 


: e more common 
readiness tests do? 


TABLE III 


RELATIONSHIP OF FIRST-GRADE METROPOLITAN READING READINESS TEST SCORES 
TO FOURTH-GRADE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 


——— 


(boys) 
N-133 
Stanford Achievement Test (Intermediate) 
Met. Para. Word Aver. Spelling Language Arith. Arith. Aver. Battery 
Scores Mean. Mean. Read. Reason. | Compu. Arith. Median 
2 2 \ 2 
beta beta beta t beta t beta e beta à | beta È beta 2 beta t 
i 
Word i 5 
Mean. .0500 — .799 | -.0175 .0150  .085 .128 | .0505  .466 .007 | .0304 1.550 | .0213 .646 | -0099  .0 A 
I 
n 
Sent. 
Mean. -.0045  .008 0161  .133 | . 0042 -.0403 1.120 | -.0683 1.045 .122 |-.0153 .483 |-.0143 .357 |-.0251  .604 d 
| Z 
Inform. .0538 — .620 1035 2.769 | .0731  1.355| .0666 1.673 | .0891 .974 1.237 | .0007  .001| .0215 .444 | -0689 2.485 
Matching | .0330  . 980 0251  .719 | .0349 «1.299 ]-.0050 = .041 | .0107 .059 -088 | .0376 6.696% .0281 3.177 | -0127  .356 
I 
Number .0701 — 8.665**| .0473 4.752* | .0572 6.8324 .0461 6.581*| .1116 12.546** ped .0131 1.608 | .0342 9.172««| -0527 11.985** 
Copying .0639 — 3.278 .0473 2.174 | .0563 3.018] .0363 1.869 | .0983 4.445* 1.355 pom 3.635 | .0260 2.426 | -0454 4.061* 
Constant . 5654 1.308 .9953 2.305 -.0897 j2. 611 2.322 1.820 
(k) | 
R- .281 .214 .263 .145 .266 | .250 .296 .288 
| 
* Significant at 5% l.c. 
** Significant at 1% l.c. 
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TABLE IV 


RELATIONSHIP OF FIRST-GRADE METROPOLITAN READING READINESS TEST SCORES 
TO FOURTH-GRADE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 


(girls) 
N - 136 
Stanford Achievement Test (Intermediate) 
, 
Met Para. Word Spelling Language Arith. Arith. Aver. Battery 
Scores Mean. Mean. Reason. Compu. Arith. Median 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
beta t beta t beta beta t beta t beta t beta t beta i" 
—4 —— = 
Word 0489.784 |.0254 .269 .0100 .0844  .298 | -.0010 .0002 |-.0045  .035 | .0074  .075 .0202  .288 
Mean. 
sent 0106 .038 -. 0052 .012 -.0206 069 . 0054 022 . 0089 . 144 . 0083 .099 . 0058 .026 
Mean. 
Inform. .1181 — 3.683 ]|.1182 — 4.854* -.0375 .177 | .0293 .0498|-.0042  .0249| .0062  .044 03am 5982 
Matching . 0555 3.034 .0612 4. 859* 2.990 1033 5.022* 0302 1.985 .0161 1.370 .0175 1.292 .0475. 4, 975* 
Number .0723 6.921** | . 0485 4. 103* 6.550*| .0977 6.045* . 0495 7.142**| .0262 4.899* -0413  9.637** 0523 8.092%% 
Copying .0516 — 1.737 .0342 1.004 .0731 1.666 | .0360 1.867 .0316 3.458 0316 2.772 -0412 2,475 
Constant -.2982 6193 1.113 2.281 3.244 2,710 1. 587 
(k) Be 
2 
He . 390 . 349 . 388 mri .273 .218 303 .383 
c. 


* Significant at 5% l.c 
** Significant at 1% 1. c. 
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KINGSTON 


Summary and Conclusions 
ety and Conclusions 


Multiple regression equations were employed 
to determine the relationships between first-grade 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests scores and third- 
grade Stanford Achievement Test (Primary)scores, 
and between first-grade Metropolitan and fourth- 
grade Stanford Achievement Test (elementary) 
Scores for a group of elementary children from 
five public schools. The findings were: 


l. First-grade Metropolitan Readiness 
scores correlated significantly with scho- 
lastic achievement in all areas measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Tests at both 
the third- and fourth-grade levels. 


2. The magnitude of the coefficient obtained 
(between +. 3 and +. 6). indicate that the 
prediction of third- and fourth-grade 
achievements for individual pupils based 
upon their first-grade readiness scores 
is not feasible. 


3. The matching and number tests of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests correlate 
with overall achievement at the third- 
and fourth-grade level to a greater degre 
than do the other parts of the Metropolitan. 


(continued) +++++ 


IT SAYS 


facilitate research in the whole area. 
with each of which the parent is à 
the scale, Medinnus got s a ee 
cant differences showed up among pare e 

economic level, 2) the correlation spese 
low, and 3) teacher assessments of parent: 


his scale can be profitable in sc 
validated and refined. 


d to agree or disagree. ' e use 
ES ae 1) no statistically signifi- 


rprising res à I : 
ome surp f: the basis of education or socio- 


mother i 
1 attitudes correlated with actual 
i i suggests that use of 
A i her attitudes. Medinnus 
father attitudes but not with mobe T iniettati 
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The matching test appears to be largely a 
measure of perception, while the number 
test seems to be heavily weighted with 
items which place a premium on mental 
ability. 
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Likes and Dislikes of Indonesian Pupils 


MOST EDUCATORS today seem convinced that 
Students usually learn more efficiently if they like 
their class work than if they dislike it, That is, 
pupil who enjoys the Subject matter and the cla 
room climate will, in general, w 
to succeed in the class, 

Hence it appears d 


ss- 
ork more willingly 


pupils 
more surely toward the School's goals, 
For each teacher this matter of investigating likes 


re prominent at 
€ the opinions ex- 


re they rather typ- 
e level? 


purposes: 


pressed in my class unique or a 
ical of other pupils at this grad 
This study has had two main 


1. To provide Indonesian teachers with a general 
picture of likes and dislikes aS expressed by 1451 


pupils in Bandung, acity of about one million inhab- 
itants in West Java, to serve as a basis of compari- 


PSychologists 
in other countries data concerning this 4s pectof 
modern Indonesian children’s development, 


Setting of the Study 


The pupils taking part in the Study attended Schools 
recommended by the district inspectorate as prob- 


+All footnotes will appear at end of article. 
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ably being rather typical of the Bandung school P. 
ulation (four elementary, four junior-high, and t 
college-preparatory senior high schools). "e 
Although compulsory, universal education E 
ideal of the new Republic of Indonesia (a nation gt e 
up of most of the islands formerly com posing 


ec? 
Dutch East Indies colony), the ideal has not yet hae 
realized because ofa Shortage of school buildi e 
An inspection of the 


occupations of the fathers ze ol 
88gests that the children in a 

ative of the general populatio and 
children. It appears that, especially in the jome f 
>, the sample is biased in -— es 
dupper socio-economic cla 20 
: ample consisted of 831 boys ane y 
girls. As seen in Tables I and II, the ratio of y n, 
ry grades was about ph re 
and high schools there tha” 
110 percent more boy? oy? 
*level. This predominance ° ool? 


Sch 
Y School appears typical of 8€ 
nesia. 


: grad 
in the Secondar 
throughout Indo 


an 
ited by girls was 1. 7, ? m 


T „ent 
p The Most po ular Likes: The greatest perc ore 
likes of both girls and boys related to ener 
Subject-matter name. The 


ra 
Indonesian language, and dre” ws 


TABLE I 


THE TEN THINGS GIRLS LIKED MOST ABOUT SCHOOL* 


Grade 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Total Overall 
N % 
N 24 101 86 74 69 50 106 34 38 38 620 
Arithmetic and Algebra** 12.5 12.9 31.2 31.8 39.1 35.0 12.0 5.9 7.9 5.3 129 20.7 
History = "lg 10.5 28.4 20.3 12.0 8.5 23.5 10.5 15.8 86 13.9 
Studying 33.3 10.9 17.4 21.6 20.3 10.0 12.3 2.9 - -= 83 13.4 
Physical Education 8.3 2.9 11.6 4.0 14.5 28.0 16.0 8.8 5.3 2.6 79 12.7 
Biology 4.2 11.9 16.3 27.0 1146 6.0 10.4 11.8 5.3 - 15 12.1 
Reading 12.5 45.5 16.3 5.4 — -— — — - -— 67 10.8 
English language — — — — 23.2 14.0 16.4 14.7 29.0 1.9 59 9,5 
Indonesian language — — 2.3 16.2 13.0 6.0 17.0 11.8 15.8 10.5 58 98 
Music ( singing and music 
theory) 8.3 7,9 14.0 5.4 13.4 10.0 4.7 8.8 m -— 55 8.8 
Drawing 12.5 16.8 12.8 13.5 2.9 6.0 -9 2.9 2.6 5.2 51 8.2 
* Figures in the table are reported as the percent of 
final column at the right shows the overall percent of gir 


Is at all grade levels who chose this item 
y (33); writing (25); physical science (25); 
free period because the teacher did not arrive (16); handcrafts (1 5); 
friendly teachers (6); Study of law (6); having 
y at roadside eating stand near school (5; economics (3); ci 
morning classes (3); religious education (2); solving problems (2); bookkeeping (2); mechanics (2); 
** Figures from grades three through six describe arithmetic choices 


» grades seven through twelve describe algebra choices. 
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TABLE III 


THE EIGHT THINGS GIRLS DISLIKED MOST ABOUT SCHOOL* 


D——————— à 
Grade 3 4 5 6 ? 8 9 10 11 12 bn i an 
N 24 101 86 74 69 50 106 34 38 38 620 
Arithmetic and Algebra ** 4.2 3.0 3.5 6.8 10.1 26.0 14.2 23.5 13.2 2.6 61 9.8 
Playing naughty games 20.8 18.8 24.4 12.2 11.2 = 2.8 — 2.6 2.6 67 10.8 
Quarreling - 8.9 14.0 20.3 8.7 E 1.9 14.7 2.6 7.9 53 8.5 
Drawing 8.3 13.9 4.6 10.8 13.0 - 7.5 2.9 13.2 2.6 52 8.4 
Unruly class - 4.0 4.6 18.9 4.2 4.0 10.4 17.6 10.5 2.6 51 8.2 
Music - Singing and theory - 8.9 15.1 14.8 5.8 4.0 9 = - — 33 Si 
Physical Science = — - 10.8 11.6 6.0 10.4 5.9 - RS 32 5.2 
History = 6.9 8.1 9.4 1.4 6.0 4.7 = = — 29 4.7 


* Figures in the table are reported as the percent of girls at each grade level who named that item as one of the things she disliked most about school. The 
final column at the right shows the overall percent of girls, out of a total of 620, who named eachitem in the list. Following these first eight choices were 39 
others, shown in the following list. (The number after the name of each choice is the total number of girls at all grade levels who chose this item as some- 
thing not liked.) Poor recitation (27); geometry (25); no lesson because teacher did not arrive (21): geography (20); hearing a story (20); having the teacher 
angry with me (16); physical education (16); English language (15); Sundanese language (13); being bothered by companions (12); chemistry (10); playing with 
school friends (9); handcrafts (8); conceited people (7); naughty companions (6); Old Javanese language (6); business arithmetic (5); confusing lessons (5); buy- 
ng candy at roadside stand (4) ; biology (4); reading (4); bookkeeping (3); economics (3); German language (3); Indonesianlanguage (3); study of law (3); advice 
rom teacher (2); civics (2); children who copy others' work (2); dirty school (2); having to sit next to a boy (2); lastclass period of the day (2); tattle-tales (2): 
yriting (2);afternoon classes (1), being a truant (1); enthnology (1); getting home late (1); mechanics (1); memorizing material in school (1); religious. edu- 


ation (1). 
* Figures from grades three through six describe arithmetic choices; grades one through twelve describe algebra choices. 
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TABLE IV 


THE EIGHT THINGS BOYS DISLIKED MOST ABOUT SCHOOL* 


Grade 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Total Overall 
N h 
N 27 84 85 82 94 110 166 71 56 56 831 
Quarreling 14.8 31.0 34.1 13.4 11.7 8.2 6.0 9.9 - 8.9 112 13.5 
Playing naughty games 14.8 29.8 28.2 18.3 18.1 6.3 9.0 - 1.8 - 108 13.0 
Unruly class - Tel 11.8 11.0 7.4 11.8 5.4 19.7 5.4 8.9 76 9.1 
Music - singing and theory 3.7 6.0 8.2 19.5 5.3 1.3 9.6 1.4 - — 59 7.1 
No lesson because teacher 

did not arrive - = — — 7.4 10.9 10.2 9.9 3.6 5.4 48 5.8 
Drawing 11.1 2.4 4.7 9.8 3.2 1.8 6.6 4.2 3.6 1.8 39 4.7 
Poor recitation - - 1.2 - - 2.7 5.4 11.3 21.4 10.8 39 4.7 
Arithmetic and Algebra** 3.7 - 2.4 3.7 - 8.2 4.8 2.8 17.9 - 35 4.2 

* Figures in the table are re 


ported as the percent of boys at each grade level w 
final column at the right shows the overall percent of boys, out of a total of 831, wl 


others, shown in the following list. (The number after the name of each choice ist 
not liked.) Having the teacher an 


ho named that item as one of the things he disliked most about school. The 
ho named each item in the list. Following these first eight choices were 46 
he total number of boys at all grade levels who chose this item as somet 

gry with me (27); geometry (23); conceited people (22); English language (21); physical science (20); history (18); handc rafts 
(17); Sundanese language (14); German language (13); hearing a story (12); being bothered by companions (12); physical education (11); geography (11); biology 
(11); chemistry (10); playing with school friends (10); naughty companions (9); economics (8); business arithmetic (8); uninteresting teacher (7); astronomy (6); 
memorizing material in school (5); Indonesian language (5); having to sit next to a girl (5); tattle-tales (5); writing (5); children who copy others’ work (4); buy- 
ing candy at a roadside stand (4); dirty school (4); Old Javanese language (3); confusing lessons (3); reading (3); 
getting home late (2); losing schoul supplies (2); 


Study of law (3); not passing to next grade (3); 
homework (2); rote memorization (2); studying (1); too expensive textbooks (1); ethnology (1); last class period 
of the day (1); wearing a uniform (1); having a friend sick (1); not having friends (1); religious education (1). 


hing 


** Figures from grades three through six describe arithmetic choices; grades seven through twelve describe algebra choices. 
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EL 


r islik about school. Although, 

ris eames cere total number of likes 

um dislikes concerning school, there was a UA 
reater variety of dislikes than likes PAPIERS . 

" The likes focused primarily on school subjects, 
with arithmetic and algebra, history, sae 
ucation, biology, English language, Indonesian ved 
guage, and drawing found among the ten most fopa 
lar choices of both boys and girls. Girls Showe A 
greater preference for reading, biology, music, and 
history, whereas a larger percent of boys than girls 
selected arithmetic and algebra, geometry, and 

physical education. . n 

For both boys and girls the most common dislikes 
centered on disturbances in personal-social relations 
(quarreling, naughty games, unruly class) and cer- 
tain school subjects (suchas music, drawing, arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry). 

Two questions that arose during the analysis of 
the results bear mention: 

1. Since in many ways the pupils’ answers reflect 
the same kinds of likes and dislikes adults might 
hope children would have, isit not probable that the 
likes and dislikes expressed by these pupils indicate 
what they think their teachers prefer rather than what 
the students themselves really believe? 

We cannot answer this question with cert 

we can note several factors that could have ir 
the choices. First, although the pupils sig 
names to the questionnaires and thus knew t 
be identified, it was made clear to them by the ad- 
ministrator of the questionnaire (a research assist- 
ant unrelated to the pupils’ schools) that the answers 
were for his use andwould be seen by him alone, 
not by the teacher or school officials. Second, it 
should be recognized that children in Indonesian 
schools are likely to be ones that accept adults’ 
standards, because schooling isa privilege and those 
who do not like school or do not do well in School are 
soon eliminated. Third, it should be noted that even 
though there was much agreement between children’s 
expressed likes and dislikes and those that adults 
might wish them to express, the agreement was not 
at all perfect. Many, if notall, of the pupils seemed 
to feel free to express a dislike for regular school 
subjects in addition to expressing such adult-sanc- 
tioned dislikes as those relating to naughty games, 
an unruly class, and the teacher being absent, 

Therefore, eventhough some pupils may not have 
expressed their real feelings, it appears logical that 
the general picture of likes and dislikes is probably 
fairly accurate. For children who have not succeeded 
in school and thus have not been allowed to continue, 
we might well expect a different picture. 

2. Why are some of the most popular likes also 
the most common dislikes (such as arithmetic and 
algebra, geometry, drawing, music, and history)? 

| There are at least twofactors probably operating 
tocausethis. First, certain subjects (such as arith- 


ainty but 
nfluenced 
ned their 
hey could 
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metic and mathematics) are pursued by pindenti 
throughout their school career, whereas other TP 
specialized subjects (French language, Peer FA 
are taken only by a selected few students for a Wit le 
time. Thus the subjects followed at several gr 
levels have more chance to be liked and dislike 
than do those met by only a small percent of men 
pils. (This factor of opportunity to meet C ae 
studies also helps account for some age trends: bud 
example, Englishlanguage is taught only at the en 
ondary levels so it would not figure in the choices € 
elementary-school pupils. "anot 
However, this opportunity to meet a subject n vd 
the only factor involved. For instance, children 2: 
reading and writing at all levels, but reading e 
writing did not figure prominently in likes and cae 
likes. Therefore, in addition to there being a e 
ence in the frequency with which pupils sniper 
different Subjects, thereisapparently also a diffe a 
ence in the amount of emotion, either nara 
negative, that certain subjects tend to generate. ie 
cause such activities as drawing, singing, and eee 
ing with algebraic concepts seem to involve a 
what specialized abilities, it is possible that wo 
cause great satisfaction for the successful pup! je 
who possess these abilities and at the same S s 
cause greater frustration for those who do not. It m 
possible also that children who are inadequate s 
more basic academic Skills such as reading e 
writing have already been eliminated from schoo 
whereas pupils with lesser po 
and algebra can still follow : 
course successfully. More 
cerning pupils’ abilities 
be necessary to answer 


abilities in music. 
the typical ac mem 
Specialized researc 2 u 
and teaching methods ponet 
the questions involved he 


FOOTNOTES 


` der 
This study was carried out in 1959-1960 un d^, 


à teacher-education projec state Univers: 
of New Y. project of the State phe 


ork, financed by the Ford Foundation- at 
ai : pe 
aid of Research Assistants Suparman and Hutab@ 
is DE m d acknowledged, 

. Di 


pe 
fferences between y significant 
yond the ona percents sig 


x o. percent level of confidence. t vem 
: Differences between percents significa™ cg. 
tween the one and five percent levels of confi p 
3. Differences p ignificant 
: etween percents significa!" ; 
E five and ten percent levels of confide” 
dl n ifferences between percents significant y 
* one percent level of confidence. 


e^ 


pe’ 
5. Difference ificant 

es | T j ant e. 
tween th between percents signific ace 


€ one and five percent levels of confide! 


n ————uemnctRQ IQ 
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A Study of Morale in Education Utilizing Incomplete Sentences 


T 
of Me rcu IN EDUCATION parallels studies 
Cacher which have been made in industry. 
Schools mogile in the Boulder, Colorado Public 
Sonal adf aS investigated, and correlated with per- 
Parents justment of principals and satisfaction of 
ical, and in addition, certain biological, sociolog- 
relation POP pisa! factors were examined in 
o morale. 
Design 
Teac 
on fe Investigators generally agree 
however er job Tactors contributing to morale; 
"easurin they differ concerning methods for 
tgh MORA morale. Some maintain that low OT 
only sa in the case of teachers is à product 
the ce. aput conditions, but also of 
pent was ity of the teacher. Thus, an instru- 
Onmental fawn that not only would reveal envi- 
giv factors affecting morale, put in addition 
Onality Aes ae of the respondent's per- 
; S cture. 
indicated of the literature of mo 
s ight be 4 better method of measuring morale. 
; "Ument evised than the questionnaire type of in- 
S presently in use. An instrument of the 


Mple 
‘Ste sentences type was constructed for 
e literature. from 


rale psychology 


Suri 
On tenes morale. From th 
S with educators, and from personal 


eri 
enc 
€, one hundred incomplete sentences 
ure morale. 


ubmitted to 
country for 
their selec- 


Ine 
mea 
c 

e 

We 


bed 
a Se tg ia a: likely items to meas 
Cho; chers te red items were then S 
tig Ice of it m various parts of the 
Thi? fort ems most suitable. From 
four ee shown in Table I were chosen. 

ee Se Ses pilot study, Was 

actory for measuring morale. 


Pe 
from 


Psonal ; 
al information. In order to gain 


JOHN H. SUEHR 


Alamosa High School 
Alamosa, Colorado 


rmation about psychological, sociolog- 
ogical factors that might relate to 
stionnaire was devised. Almost eve- 
ed had been subject to prior research 
in areas other than teacher morale. Included were 
such areas as body type. socio-economic level of 
the childhood home, and personality self-concepts. 


teachers info 
ical, and biol 
morale, a que 
ry item utiliz 


Pprincipal’s personal adjustment. Because the 
emphasis in this study is on the incomplete sen- 
tences method, the Incomplete Sentences Blank — 
referred to as the ISB — was selected to deter- 
mine personal adjustment of principals. This test 
was devised by Julian Rotter and Janet Rafferty and 
published through the American Psychological 'Cor- 


poration. 
One would naturally thi 
teacher morale would have an effect Pon 
ion, but prior to this study no researcher had at- 
tempted to measure this relationship. The writer 
designed a double postcard that simply asked par 
ents to state the degree to which they ‘were satis- 
he school was doing for their 


fied with the job t 
child. A five percent sample was selected as suf- 


ficient for Boulder. 


parent opinion. 


and collection. The morale study 


presentation 
was schedule! or the same day in all the 
schools. prior to this day, meetings m2 


with the principals and superintendent 
ers selected one of their group to OE. teach- 
and mail them to the School of Education "e forms 
oí Colorado. While the teachers eins Uni- 

re com- 


versity 
heir forms, each principal was taking the 


pleting t 


ISB. ! 
The reaction of the teachers to the Incomplet 
: ete 


Sentences Form Was good; one teac 
: ? cher r ar 
on the cathartic effect. Teachers sales d 
plague 
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s for participation in doctoral research 
ple c cots of probable satiety, the teachers 
expressed their appreciation in being allowed to 
express and formulate their own thoughts. . 

The enrollment cards in each building furnished 
the names of parents. Fisher's Tables of Random 
Numbers were used to draw a porportionate sam- 
ple stratified on basis of sex. Each principal was 
shown the names of the parents Selected, and in 
every case they felt that a random Sample had 
been drawn. As a result of the first card, 60 per- 
cent of the parents responded. A follow-up card 
was sent two weeks after and an additional 14 per- 
cent responded. Those who responded after the 


second request showed a greater degree of dis- 
satisfaction. 


Scoring. In arriving at a Scoring procedure 
for the Incomplete Sentences Form for measuring 


rale, an arbitrary decision was made 


€ Scoring categories ran 
to low morale, or 


Instructions for Scorin 


g the Incomplete Sentences 
Form 
Ls 


Read each statement ov 
Assign each statemen 
on the scale below. 


er carefully. 
2. 


t a point value based 


0 - Highly positive st 
high morale, 
Slightly positive Statements, 
Neutral statements. 

Slightly negative Statements, 


Highly negative Statements — denoting 
low morale. 


atements — denoting 


BOO Nn 
y à 


3. If a statement is both positive and nega- 
tive, weigh the two, and decide if one is 

Stronger than the other. If one does not 

predominate, score the Statement as 

neutral. 

Total score for each form wi 


ll be com- 
puted by machine. 


The interscorer reliabilities are presented in 
Table II. While there can be no doubt that the 
scorers in this case were highly trained people, 
personnel with school experience Should score 
forms with consistency. 


An example of typical completions and 


how they 
were scored follows. 


20. American education . . . 
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(4) reflects our ease and love of tran- 
quilizers; is bogged down by too 
many kids who do not desire it; 
Should improve in all areas if we 
are to exist as a nation 


(3) needs more emphasis on humanities» 
is trying to do too much; SS 
efficiency, not Character; is excel im 
lent in concept but below in practice 
needs something 


(2) is neither as bad as Mr. Bestor 
would hope nor as good as the NEA 
feels; has, after all, the masses t° 
consider; should never be compare 
with European 


(1) on the whole is fine but it must get 
better; has done much but has a TIE 
way to go; is good for the intelligent 
is trying to improve 


5 a8 
is the best for the most and that’s v 
it should be; is generally good; is ose 
best in the world; serves the purp 


: pé 
for which it is intended; is a wonde 
ful system 


An item analysis of the Incomplete Sentences 
Form for measurin 


& teacher morale showed th? 
only six items faile i 


One of the forty items, ‘My 


ed to discriminate at the five ais" 


Percent level. This clearly demonstrates the d! 
criminative power of the incomplete sentences 
method as an instrument for assessing teache? 

Since all the 


3 d 
.. parent opinion cards were code 
it was relativ 


ings. 


puting a mean, the 


System were ranked on parent 


Satisfaction. 


The Validity Problem 
ur Problem: 


SUEHR 


TABLEI 
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THE ITEMS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
D INCOMPLETE SE. 
FORM FOR MEASURING TEACHER MORALE WITH INSTRUCTIONS 


Complete the following in order to make each one 


a complete sentence. Take your time 


and show your true feelings about your situation. All responses will be confidential 


Teaching school . . . 
My salary... 

My future in teaching. . - 
Morale of teachers . . - 


Faculty meetings . . - 


The people of this community . . - 


My working environment. . - 
Teachers. . - 

My principal . . 

Teamwork among teachers . - - 
Children today. - - 


Parents... 
Fringe benefits in teaching. > - 
Channels of communication. - + 
Clerical help. - - 

The school board. - - 
Administrative policies. - - 
ns. +> 


Professional organizatioi 


Evaluation of my work. -> 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Opportunity to help make policy. . . 
The PTA... 

Teaching materials . . 
Custodians . . . 
Professional standards . . . 
My pupils. . . 

This community. - - 

The superintendent. . . 
Discipline. . . 

Teaching assignments . . . 
Personnel policies. . - 
School administrators . . - 
This school .. . 

My class size . . - 

The in-service program. . - 
Teacher welfare . . - 

The curriculum. . - 
Teacher opinions. . . 

My teaching ability... 


Teaching again. . - 


20. American education. > > 


ER RELIABILI 


INTERSCOR 
EASURING T 
A AND 


FORM 


Scorers 


Aand B 
A and C 


B and C 


TY ON THE I 
EACHER MORALE BE 
B. A AND C. B 


TABLE II 


NCOMPLETE SENTENCES FORM 


TWEEN SCORERS 
[o] 


pearson r 


-97 
.99 


.98 
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nstrating the validity of the Incomplete Sentences 
cori the following are offered as indications of 
construct validity. 


1. Evidence is given of maladjustment 
among the low-morale teachers. 


2. Evidence of internal consistency is 
shown by the interscorer reliability 
figures in Table II. 


3. Low-morale teachers did miss more 
School than high-morale teachers. 
This is often referred to as validating 
morale indicators used in industry. 


An administrator familiar with all the 
Schools in the System predicted 


Schools in the extreme areas of morale. 


9. An item analysis of 
Sentences Form 
titude in discrim 
teachers. 


the Incomplete 
demonstrated its ap- 
inating between 


6. Item No. 4 of the ISF gives a picture 


achers can tell if mo- 

rale is high or low ina Specific build- 
ing. The coe ficient of c 
between rankin 


yzed by the c us- 
Square was used 
between the 


Findings 


Parents. Parent satisf 
related to teacher morale. 
could not be attri buted to le 
socio-economic factors. 


action was Significantly 
This relationship 
vel of education or to 


Principals. Personal ad 
did not relate Significantly t 
is to be noted that no princi 
placing him in the poorly a 
course, as psychologists have said, the greatest 
limitation of personal adjustment as à norm is 
that it omits any reference to the individua]'s role 
in his group. In some cases, the Principal with a 
good score for personal adjustment was not well 
thought of by his teachers. 


justment of principals 
O teacher morale. Jt 
pal furnished responses 
djusted category. Of 
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relate 
Teachers. These factors were found to Hag 
Significantly to morale at the five percent level. 


the 
1. More males than females were found in X 
low-morale group, inthe ratioof three to 


"TR 4te-sexed 
2. Teachers indicating that an opposite-s€ : et 
i 3 ve 
parent had the most influence on them v 
more apt to be low-morale teachers. 


: -— sould 
Knowing or estimating IQ to be high wou 
increase probability of low morale. 


A ; ; amily 
Being the youngest in the childhood family 
was a factor in low morale. 


5. More days of school were missed by low- 
morale teachers, 
6. High-morale teac 


hers feel that they are 
realizing 


ing; 
their fullest potential in teaching 
low-morale teachers do not. 


: selves 
Low-morale teachers consider themsel\ 
either more or less Bregarious than do 
high-morale teachers, 


8. Teachers oft 


he high-morale group have 
taught longe 


r than their Opposites. 


9. High-morale teachers Worry less than dO 
low-morale teachers, 


10. High-morale teachers feel that in teaching 


they have fulfilled their parents’ expecta- 
tions for them, Low-morale teachers dO 
not. 


11, 


12. 


rome from upper ?r upper middle class e 
homes more often than low-morale teach 

13. Low-morale teache 

leans m 

Outward 


ity 
rs feel their persona. 
Ore toward one of Superiority in 
Manifestation. 


14. 


15. 


: Of their pare y in 
their respectiy Parents were happy 


e Occupations. 


16. High-morale teachers are much more 
apt to have grown up in an urban society; 
rural origin was three times as common 
in the low-morale group. 


17. High-morale teachers more often feel 


that their childhood family was very close. 


18. High-morale teachers are more apt to go 
to bed early and to get up early. 


19. High-morale teachers feel that they have 
more close friends. 


20. Low-morale teachers consider their self- 
confidence greater than average. while 
high- morale teachers more often con- 
Sider it average. 


2. Low-morale teachers feel that they re- 
press their true feelings less than the 
average person. 


22. Low-morale teachers more often feel 
above or below average in their degree 


Of perseverance. 


23. Low-morale teachers rate their degree 
of ambition as significantly greater than 


average. 


: rated 
?4. Low-morale teachers more often Xo 
their use of alcoholic beverages as i 
more than average or less than average. 


25. High-morale teachers were more — 

rate themselves as being slightly intro- 

verted, and low-morale teachers were 

more often found in the slightly extro- 

verted category. 

26. High-morale teachers were more often 
Stout or plump; low-morale teachers 


indicated a muscular body-tyPe- 


Conclusions 


ene Conclusions reached by the WT 
t of this Study are: 


iter as a 
re ite 


l. The childhood background of ee alt 
highly important to their morale as 2 nd 
leachers. High-morale teachers have 
advantage from the beginning by more 
often being born into higher 80€ 197 øy 
economic status. Research in d 
has previously demonstrated this point. 

?. As among students, personality onal 

ences exist among teachers. 
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3. Cause-and-effect relationships are evident 
in the area of morale. Parents sending 
their children to schools in which teacher 
morale is low show a corresponding doubt 


of that school. 


4. The incomplete sentences method seems 
to be the best method yet devised for deter- 
mining teacher morale level. It uncovers 
a broader area of ‘‘trouble spots, ” and is 
more discriminating. 


5. Communication is probably the most vital 
area in the whole morale process. 


6. Much is already known about pupil motiva- 
tion, but little is known about what moti- 
vates teachers. The problem is important. 


7. Human relations seem to be the key con- 
cept to morale. 


Teaching is not adequately recognized as 
a desirable profession for a man; conse- 
quently, the type of man entering public 

school teaching might possibly be differ- 
ent from the man entering medicine, law, 


or business. 


Low or high teacher morale is the result 
of a holistic situation. The determinants 
of a teacher’s attitude are pluralistic and 
interactional, and all possible relevant 

factors — biological, psychological, and 
sociological — must be investigated and 
coordinated into a better understanding. 


A conclusion not unique to this study is 
the fact that the mental health of the 


teacher is important. 


10. 


Recommendations 
nec 


For teacher training. The results of this study 
could be used in a structured interview with all ` 
prospective teaching candidates. A student fitting 
into a pattern leading to low morale in teaching 
should either be counselled out, or given, through 
therapy. insight into his conflicts. E 

Prospective teachers should have a trial in 
teaching earlier in their college career. Educa- 
tors are often so eager to recruit teaching candi- 
dates that quality of personality for teaching is 
overlooked. Teacher training institutions should 
be selective on the basis of many factors. 


For teacher selection and placement. A highly 
structured interview should be an integral mE. "i 
the selection procedure. Interviews could be mor 
valuable in teacher selection than they are now ° 
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i esently experimenting with the 
e om eae for determining what types 
man alities work best with each other. Results 
E epe m successful. Education should heed this 
aereum use might be made of findings in 
pubes Some teachers, for example, want to 
dii administered while others are 
bos secure under an authoritarian type of admin- 
istration. In pupil placement, education already 
does this on an unscientific basis. Certain pupil 
personalities are often given to selected teachers. 


For teacher rehabilitation. This year, for the 
first time, the Boulder Public Schools are par - 
tially paying for physical examinations for teach- 
ers. Importance is attached to physical health; 
the time should come soon in which mental health 
is considered of equal importance. Teachers ob- 

viously needing help should be provided with psy- 
chiatric aid. This would involye cost, but the re- 
turns would more than make up for it. The possi- 


bility of group therapy sessions should be explored 
for their savings in cost. 


For administrators. 
ther as part of his traini 
training, should undergo 
er self-understanding. One must first have self- 


understanding, before he can understand and be 
interested in others and their problems. 


Every administrator, ei- 
ng, Or as in-service 
activities aimedat great- 


For education generally. 1 
dealing with grievances should be 
ery school system. Whether the 
dure is often used or not is of litt 
matters is that it is there. 

2. All schools should make 
check-ups. 

3. There is too much hap 
of people to become teacher 
rooms will not go empty ve 
will raise salaries and the prestige of teaching 
will come up, and with it, teacher morale. Rais- 
ing standards — not those of 1Q but those of qual- 
ity of the individual — will raise the profession 
and attract able people. Coordinated action by all 
teacher training institutions will be needed, 

4. In most organizations thereisan intolerance 
of internal criticism. In this Study and other mo- 
rale studies, lack of communication on all levels 
was evident. Institutes of industrial relations at 
various universities throughout the country are þe- 
ginning to propose a type of activity where person- 
nel within an organization sit down and freely dis. 


A procedure for 
Operating in ev- 
grievance proce- 
le Concern; what 


periodic morale 


hazard encouragement 
S in America, Class- 


ry long. The people 


cuss each other and their problems. For the pes 
od of the session, top management and Workers 2r 
on equal terms. The aim of this training is ng 
able one to see what kind of person others think 

is, and what impact he has on others. A FOE 
mendation of this study is the application of this 
procedure in the public schools. 


Recommendations for Further Research 


Incomplete sentences method. For greater yr 
criminative power and for richness of material, 
incomplete sentences method should be used in 
more research studies. The breadth of material 
obtained more than compensates for the trouble 9 
Scoring. Instruments for measuring student mo- 
rale, administrator morale, parent satisfaction. 
and feelings on attitudes of non-certificated per- 
Sonnel should be devised. 


Morale check-ups. Periodic measurement 9» P 
morale should be part of every school-year sche 
ule. Scoring could be done by teacher judges T 
elected by the staff. A manual to facilitate scor”? 


for the Incomplete Sentences Form used in this 
Study will be published, 


A very worth-while, thous? 
study, would be to determi. 
aries during the school ye" 
e results of the Incompl? 


Sentences Form Will not vary to any great extent 


during the year, 


i - nai ble 
Production and Morale. Since the main feasi? 
way presently known in education to determine 


noe d ar d n 
‘production?’ 1$ through the results of achievem? 
tests, a Study 


Should seek to find out whether LA 
not students in high-morale schools are achievi™ 
1n consonance with their ability. 


mM 
is b Action research in this ho 
1S badly needed. Studies to determine what tec 
rale should be made. e 
: š morale school might trade ect 
tions with one of a low-morale ibd and the ef! 


be noted, A School of low morale should be SuP^ 
Jected to the awareness 


mentioned. 4 se 


Principal of a high- 


,9W-morale school should u? ns” 


a low- 


ch 
m effect not only on te® nr- 
9^ pupil, admini p, an 
e " , inistrator, 
nt morale as wel), Should be evaluated. 


More thorough investigation. The findings of 
thiS study are largely suggestive in nature. While 
it is true that this type of study is needed at this 
time, each of the findings should now be subjected 
to intensive, direct research. Only the early stud- 
ies should be broad in scope. There is no subject 
more worthy of investigation in education than mo- 
rale, but it will take far-sighted, imaginative 
people to accept the challenge adequately to study 
this area. 
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Teacher Time Utilization With Teacher Aides 


EDUCATION Is EXPERIENCING a rumbling 


deep in its interior, It may be on the vi 


changes is Trump's 
Images of the Future (1). 


^^, there is an Obvious need 
for Study of the Clerical aide, 


ed of locally printed materials (3), although a de- 
Scription of it did appear (4). The 
was a member of that Staff and 
a report to the profession of sn 
the study is long Overdue, 

The teacher aide Program was initi 


inadequate classroom facilities, 
troversy over the program center 


This article has two purposes: ( 
of the teacher aide on the eleme 


plication of plans such as Trump’s. The re 
ship of teacher and aide is important irrespective 
of the grade leve] at which it exists. 


CURT STAFFORD 
San Jose State College 


Method of the Time Study 
UM ue srady 


Two field Staff members performed a job pad 
Sis of the elementary school teacher, This analy 
Sis resulted in the definition of twenty-one in- 
school activities, They are: 


Lesson Plans: Time used by teachers in ote 
Preparation of lessons plans and the refe 
ence to plan books, and in the making of [ 
notes from text material, Preparation 9 a 
master copies for duplicator use is inclu 
ed in this category, 


Assignments: Time used in presenting advance 
lessons. 

Group Planning: Time "Sed in the discussion , 
of the future lessons Or in the evaluation s 
work in Progress or completed, (Pupil pë 
ticipation is the sole differentiating factor, s 
between this Category and “Assignments: 


Counseling: Time in which the teacher is en^ 

Saged in indivi roup counseling al 
9f the schools ses- 
S not included here: 


P £ ics 
: Time spent in the Meany 

g This i 
st instances, before or after 
;essior 


y, including written work an 


Written Lesson; Time spent in monitoring 
Pupil activigy . 
atio 


ivitY 
Report Caras: Time Spent in clerical coco 
Such ag recording Brades or other daa eee 
to parents. It does not include i 


Spent in evaluatin cdd 
DOS upil g 
and development. ii "p 


engagea |e during Which the teacher ! 
IScussign With a pupil group» 


Dictation: Time spent in di 


Heading to Group: Time spen 


Transition: Time consumed by t 
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including read-back of lesson materials, 
free discussion and experience-sharing by 
pupils. 


Directed Study: Time used in assisting pupils 
who are engaged in group study. 


Desk to Desk: Time in which the teacher goes 


from desk to desk giving individual help. 


Correct Papers: Time spent in the clerical 
aspect of checking or correcting papers, 
written lessons, workbooks, notebooks, 
and tests. 


Pupil Control: Time given to establishing dis- 
ciplinary control over an individual or a 
group. 


Taking Roll: Time used to record absences 
and tardiness. 


Opening: Time used for prayers, the pledge 
— 3 A $ d 

of allegiance, group singing of morning 
Songs, and other routine announcements. 


Interruptions: Time involved in such activities 
^ às messengers from other rooms, visits 
by other teachers, administrative person- 
nel and special education workers. parent 
interviews, telephone messages, collection 
of funds, and fire and air raid drills. 


Housekeeping: Time spent in arranging for 
^ the physical comfort of pupils, including 
as the hanging of pictures, and 
the placing of posters and seasonal a 
rations, the care of blackboards, Bulletin 
boards, display cases, and the EA 
distributing and collection of papers, n 


terials and tests. 


the physic 
Such items 


oted to making 


Makin rts: Time dev 
Sting Reports: T attendance reports, 


School reports such as 
anecdotal reports, entering data Cn i 
bupil’s permanent record card, re iala 
test results, and the making of requi 
tions and inventories. 


ctating spelling 


lists and similar materials to pupils. 


t in reading in- 


A aterial to 
Structional and recreational material 


pupils, 

he teacher in 
from seats to 
to room, OF 
il line- 


monitoring pupils as they 80 
class and back or from room x 
as they re-group. Included are p 


ups at drinking fountains, toilets, and 
lunchroom. 


Supervision: Time spent in monitoring rest 
periods, free play, recess and halls. 
Time consumed when the teacher remains 
with her group and gives attention to the 
scheduled activities of special education 
personnel such as art, music, and 
physical education (5). 


A time study of the teacher’s day was made by 
two field staff members who accompanied teachers 
throughout the entire day. The staff member noted 
what a teacher was doing and classified this accord- 
ing to the list of defined activities. The duration 
of the activity was then measured with a stopwatch 
calibrated in hundredths of a minute. “Time uti- 
lization’’ is the profile of time devoted daily to 
each of the twenty-one defined activities. 


Reliability 


The time study was performed in order to ob- 
tain an indication of total time utilization in ele- 
mentary classrooms over a full school year. The 
accuracy of this estimate is indicated by the stand- 
ard error of the mean. Table I reveals that error 
in reading the stopwatch certainly was insignificant. 
Furthermore, when a time sheet was reclassified 
after a one week interval, the proportion of the 
total day identically classified was in the vicinity 
of 98 or 99 percent. No significant differences be- 
tween timers were discovered when their mean . 
time utilizations were compared by the method of 
chi-square, nor did split half comparisons for 
timers reveal any significant variations within 
timers. Thus, it may be concluded that the meas- 


ures are reliable. 


Validity 
Validity is always validity for a purpose and 
consequently the validity of the time study data be- 

comes a function of how one attempts to use it. 
For the purpose of describing the time utilization 
of the elementary teacher. the time study data is 
valid because it is relevant. The definitions of 
the activities describe teacher actions observable 
from an external reference and make no reference 
to pupil learning. Distinguishing one activity from 
another is thus a relatively simple matter. For 
example, taking roll, write on board, and dicta- 
tion are easily differentiated. The differences be- 
Tween some other activities may be more difficult 
to judge, as between assignments and group plan- 
ning. On the whole, however, it is no particular 
{ask to classify in accordance with the definitions 
previously presented. 

The data of the time study also have been con- 
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5 > an cl 

i in relation to the competence or profes- Pus ead 
cei da Rec required to perform the activity. uns 

pec hi arily is less be- a 9 

idi urpose necessarily 

Validity cafes d ae eid were not made to take det utilization a s obtained by ti 

cause activity ional training required, ing 2 aides for 9 days each. Following m 

into account the mmm le to make a reasonable parison of leacher time without and with aic : sided 
Nevertheless, it is ye cd teacher's day devoted aide time utilization profile was added to thc a 
estimate of the portion o 3 teacher's profile under the assumption of tota 


. : 2 "1 1e 
assroom enrollment was 48. vin 
)etween the with-aide and withou js 

i > t-tests. 
utilizations were examined by 5 > iem 

j ili "yas ^ N 
Aide time utilization also was obtained by 


s vas 
benefit to the child. Time per day per child v 
f the high cost of teacher time. then computed for certain activities, 
so : . 
a are, then, two things which the time 
Study data validly measure; Results 
P ; ; of time 
(1) average teacher time utilization in the The pre-aide and post-aide measures pip 
activities defined, and utilization, and the results of the t-tests 0 isl 
(2) (with Somewhat less validity) propor- nificance of difference, àre presented in Ta 
tion of time Spent on activities which 


Activities Requiring Professional Training 
training. 


Activities Which are Considered to be ae t 
ittle validity in the related to instruction or which are in the prim 
of professional Skills are: lesson planning. SRTA 
ments, group planning, counseling ecitation, | - 

irected study. esk-to-desk. pupil control, reve: 
This omission was con- 


~ — ; : "i 1e 
Ing, an Supervision, If the aide is making th 
among teach- contribution expected, 


the time devoted to thee 
Y. Since activities by the teacher Should increase. (Ex to 
there is no rating of effectiveness, when more cept, it would be hopea, pupil control.) Refer 
time is available for planning, the teacher who Table IIa for the Summary, 
plans well has more time to plan wel] — the i 
teacher who plans po 


vities Showing 4 Significant in 


-— 
Ede crease appeared in this Brouping, Most othe! 
evaluative aspects tivities gained aS expect The apparent in- 

a 1e apparen ace 
from the activity definitions it becomes necessar Crease of lotal time devoted by iine tencher to > 
to assume that an increase jn time available re tivities requiring Professional training was, ho" 
sults in improving planning, an assumption which ever, not Statistj 

probably cannot be Satisfied oy 


Program, Again 
Satisfied Over a full 


i - interrup- 
: 2g TOI, “Opening, mierru 
tons, Rouse sp ene OIL, penne aA 


me devoted to these am 
e monitoria] activities by the teacher T 
A time study was performed 5n 80 teachers of Only two activi le Ib for See pan P 3 
Single graded Classrooms in Bay City, Michigan, cards) faire o dift Write on boar ar oon ek 
prior to the use of teacher aides The avera es pect activate. ar least in the e dios 
for these 80 teachers Provided a measure of crease in ti les s Owing significan 
**without-aide'" time utilization. The mean class_ 
room enrollment was 33. Ti 


pe 
me for this 8roup of activities n : 
rb Chanc E nd 
await e less than one t 

ngle graded Class - 


Y be Said that the time spent on acti 


formed on 18 teachers of sj ties by the aide 
i i e next two years. Two i 


u 
Sacher which are incongru? 
With profess; Íniüe js. Te e- 
teachers were timed for five Consecutive days in Creaseg, nal ‘raining is Significantly d 
1956. This latter sampling Cannot be regarded 

as random, but it is not particul 


Aide Time Utili ï 
in performance ization 
The averages of 


Table jr Summarj 
de`’ measures. the aide, The Profile 


these 18 cases provided ‘‘with-aj 


: f 
S the time utilization d 
8 about what was antic 


STAFFORD 
TABLEI 


DIFFERENCES IN TEACHER TIME UTILIZATION: WITHOUT- AIDE AND WITH-AIDE 
TIME IN MINUTES DAILY 


———————————""————'ÁÉe—n»———— 


Without-aide With-aide _ Mean 
Activity Mean oX Mean ox Difference oDifference t 
Sa ES VEMM MMC MM 
Lesson Plans 9.5 1.8 17.5 3.8 8.0 4.2 1.9* 
Assignments 9.6 0.5 7.8 2.3 2.2 2.4 0.9 
Group Planning 4.8 0.7 10.0 $.5 5.2 2.6 2.0* 
Counseling 5.2 0.7 4.2 0.9 -1.0 1.1 0.9 
Write on Board 3.2 0.5 3.2 1.3 0.0 1.4 0.0 
Written Lesson 13.5 1.9 4.6 1.7 -8.9 2.6 3. 4** 
Report Cards 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 — 
Recitation 104.3 5.7 187.1 7.8 31.5 9.6 3.3* 
Directed Study 64.3 5.0 49.8 9.9 -14.5 11.1 LA 
Desk to Desk 22.9 2.6 24.0 4.2 -1.1 4.9 0.2 
Correct Papers 11.1 1.6 4.0 1.5 -7.1 2.2 3.2** 
Pupil Control 2.7 0.5 18 0.4 -0.9 0.6 1.5 
Take Roll 2.4 0.2 0.4 0.2 -2.0 0.3 6. T** 
Opening 5.8 0.6 2.7 0.5 -3.1 0.8 3.9** 
Interruptions 9.8 1.2 9.4 1.9 -0.4 2.2 0.2 
Housekeeping 11.0 1.2 10.3 2.0 -0.7 2.5 0.3 
Making Reports 4.6 1.4 0.0 0.0 -4.6 1.4 3.3* 
| Dictation 4.4 1.4 4.1 2.0 -0.3 2.4 0.1 
Read to Group 9.9 1.7 9.7 ae 4.2 2.5 0.1 
Transition 23.2 1.3 12.3 2.0 -10.9 2.4 4.5* 
Supervision 21.5 2.4 21.9 3.5 0.4 4.2 0.1 
14.1 2.1 18.7 2.4 4.6 3.2 1.4 


Free Time 


Statistically significant increase 


* Statistically significant decrease 
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TABLE IIa 


CHANGE IN TIME UTILIZATION FOR ACTIVITIES REQUIRING PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


(PUPIL CONTROL NOT INCLUDED) 


Without-aide (N-80) 


With-aide (N-18) Difference 
DE BE o 
Mean Daily Time 254.0 288.0 34 
c X 30.0 32.6 
"E 
9 Difference 44 
t 0.8 


es 


nterpretation: In direction expected, but not a Significant overall increase, 


TABLE IIb 
CHANGE IN TIME UTILIZATION FOR ACTIVITIES INCONGRUOUS WITH PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


ee 


ithout-aide (N=80) With-aide (N=18) Difference 


Mean Daily Time 


89.0 51.0 36.4 
oR 9.9 T 
9 Difference "T 
9.9 


Interpretation: Significant Dec rease 


STAFFORD 


TABLE III 
AIDE TIME UTILIZATION 


(TIME IN MINUTES) 


Activity Mean oX Activity Mean cx 
Lesson Plans 7.8 3.2 Pupil Control 0.1 0.1 
Assignments 0.0 0.0 Taking Roll 4.9 0.7 
Group Planning 0.0 0.0 Opening 1.4 0.4 
Counsel ing 0.7 0.4 Interruptions 6.6 1.6 
Write on Board 0.7 0.6 Housekeeping 90.4 11.4 
Written Lessons 0.0 0.0 Making Reports 12.6 3.0 
Report Cards 1.2 4.6 Dictation 1.0 1.0 
Recitation 0.0 0.0 Read to Group 5.8 2.8 

3.3 1.1 


Transition 


Directed Study 61.2 8.0 
Desk to Desk 16. Supervision 51.4 0.5 


Correct Papers 81.0 12.9 


ee Vo eeren 


TABLE IV 
p. WITHOUT- AND WITH- AIDE 


Free Time 


IME PER CHIL 


ACTIVITY T 
UTES PER MEAN EN 


(TIME IN MIN 


ROLLMENT) 


. 3 oat With-aide 
Activi without-aide 
ivity naan Enrollment = 33) (Mean Enrollment = 48) 
Teacher* Teacher* Aide Total 
0.50 0.34 
Desk to Desk 0. 69 pend 
1.93 1.04 1.277 2.31 


Directed Study 


* The diffe between teacher times İS significant for the activity Directed Study (t = 3. 4) 
rence D = » 
but not for Desk to Desk t= 
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i ting papers ac- 
. Housekeeping and correc pe: 
ae for almost half her time. Supervision and 
directed study account for another third. 


Time Per Child 


The quantitative measure of activity per child 
suggests that some qualitative changes in the 
teacher may have taken place with the advent of 
the aide. While the per child measure has defi- 
nite limitations, it does seem to have some rele- 
vance in the matter of individual attention, Since 
individual attention may be regarded as occupying 
the larger part of the activities desk to desk and 
directed study, the per child figures for these ac- 
tivities are presented in Table IV. 


Thesedata Suggest that the teacher- 
with-aide is not able alone to 


provide a compara- 
ble amount of individu attention. 


vidual attention. Anoth 
change may be present, 


now ministers professional Skills through the me- 
dium of the aide. Once i 


ing place. 
The employment of the clerical aide, then, j 

far from a simple and discrete reassignment of 

tasks. The aides in the Situations studi 

are integral parts of the 

not mere appendages. 


the teacher 
must share the class w 


ith the clerical aide. The 
verly distrubed about this 
only the truly self— 


standing teacher be assigned an aide. 
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run this must result in increased professional 
est a ain 
standards. 


Summary 


Elementary teacher time utilization was ise] 
pared with utilization under conditions of inereas> 
enrollment and the measures of time, teacher a 
tivities requiring professional preparation failed 
to show a significant increase. Activities of a . 
Clerical nature, however, decreased significantly: 

The teacher alone was unable to maintain indi- 
vidual attention in an 


amount comparable to the 
pre-aide situation, 


the same ratio could be provided if the aide is 
permitted to share in this 
This study w 
quantitativ 
is need for 
changes, 


activity. 

as concerned solely with the J 

€ aspects of time utilization — Da o 
" an investigation of possible qualitati 
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Factors Involved in the Adjustment of Children 


Entering First Grade 


an attempt to 


THIS EXPLORATORY STUDY is 
tment of the 


i ve i 
oes factors involved in the adjustm 
hehe the first-grade classroom. First-grade 
jmd evaluated adjustment of 1,053 children. 
V mis de. percent of the children having the 
ment s und 26 parvent having the lowest adjust- 
Th SCORES! WERE selected for study. — . 
childre Study is specifically concerned with how 
regard n of high and low adjustment compare in 
dergar to such factors as: 1) attendance at kin- 
inal veiy 2) scores on readiness tests, 3) or- 
Of far position of the child in the family, 4) size 
mily, 5) socio-economic status, and/or 


Chronological age of the child. 


Pr 
dg 


Experimental situation. The subjects for this 
t grades of eight 


ima. were selecte 
grade teac cooperate. * Each 0 m 
Questi eachers in these eight schools complete! 
otal ionnaire for each child in her classroom. 

of 1,053 questionnaires were completed by 


e , 3 
teachers and scored by the investigators. 
he 25 percent of 


SARAH LOU HAMMOND 
DORA S. SKIPPER 
Florida State University 


ving high-adjustment scores and 


234 children ha 
adjustment scores. 


221 children having low- 


The instrument developed by 
o Determine Feelings of 
ncerning Kindergarten 
' (10) was adapted for 
trument for this study 
imeographed state- 
ments grouped according to the three areas of 
social and emotional adjustment, physical devel- 
opment and health, and readiness for learning. 
ked to indicate for each child 


Teachers were as 

whether or not they observed No, Some, Or Much 
evidence of development in each area. These 
[orms were completed by the teacher at the end of 
the first six weeks of school and scored by the in- 


gources of Data. 
Lyle, "Questionnaire t 
First Grade Teachers Cor 
Experiences of Children,’ 
use in this study. The ins 
consisted of five pages of m 


Teacher ratings of No, Some or Much for the 
questions in all three areas were totalled. Per- 
centages were calculated for the No and Much rat- 
ings on each of the 1, 053 questionnaires. The 260 
children (25 percent) who received the largest 
number of ratings in the Much classification, were 
selected as having high a justment to school, and 
the 260 (25 percent) receiving the largest number 


of ratings in the No classification were selected as 
having low adjustment to school. 


he children na doch a tment scores 
est a en having the high i having the low- , The am eee E Tests, Forms S 
le adjustment scores, a total of 260, were Se- (7), pere RAE by he teachers Seca tas 
Pa For each child in the two groups, infor- first SIX ka : Sem . Additional data regard- 
cy ton relating to age osition in the family, oc- ing the su à s | position be dis Basile uten: 

dee of father add More education oí father m * Dey miser and ain E 
Sc Mother, attendance in kindergarten. and api sok cti "i 4 amily were secured by 
on on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests was the teach n the sc ool records. 

lected, A information was obtained for Socio-economic status of the family was deter- 
* 

T mentary Supervisor of the Schools inOrang 

The cooperation of Miss Pauline MeDonAe. ved as o Y anetpal Eo andi ESIET, ange County, Florida 


is 
acknowledged. Miss Lillian 
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; ve information by use of the 
— irn cw (11), involving the occupa- 
id of income, and educational attain- 
po p the father, except in cases where the 
vided family support. 
lordo was tabulated for the high-adjust- 
ment and low-adjustment groups and presented in 
tables which indicate both the percentages and i 
chi-square values. Percentages were used to in- 
dicate the proportion of children in each category. 
Chi-square values were calculated to examine the 
relationship between adjustment Status and the age 
of school entrance, attendance at kindergarten, 
scores on the readiness tests, socio-economic 
rating, family size, and position in the family for 
the appropriate degrees of freedom at the . 01 
level of confidence. 


Limitations. 1. 
ers participated in th 
justment scores wer 
The initial rating wa; 
classroom without r 
attendance, or socio-economic Status. 

2. In using the McGuire-White Scale, precise 


information concerning source of income Was re- 
quired. Since this i 


Thirty-two first-grade teach- 
€ study; the high and low ad- 
€ based on teaching rating. 

S made for all children in the 
eference to age, kindergarten 


3. No distinction was made Concerning length 


Results 


Attendance at Kindergarten, 
mation presented in Table I, 
53 percent of the children having high adjustment 
status had attended kindergarten. Only 
of the children having low adjustm 
kindergarten experience. Since public kinder- 
gartens have not been available in the county, ex. 
cept for one summer on a tuition basis, the chil- 
dren attended either private or church-relateq 
kindergartens. 

The obtained chi-square value reveal 
those children there is a Significant re] 
at the . 01 level between ad 
tendance at kindergarten. This indicates there is 
a relationship between high adjustment in the first 
grade and attendance at kindergarten. and the 
first question is answered affirmatively, 

These data support findings of Morri 
In studying the Influence of Kindergarte 
Age-Grade Progress of Pupils in 
mentary Schools, he found that * 


From the infor- 
it will be noted that 


S that for 
ationship 
justment Status and at- 


Son (12). 

n on the 
New York's Ele- 
"The figures in. 
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: ow York 
dicate that in the elementary schools of New Y 


ae : à instruction re- 
State, the provision of kindergarten instruc ST i 
duced the percentage of failure or nonprom( 


grade one from 20 to six, or by 14 percent. 

“More than 80 percent of the kindergarten . 
group made normal or accelerated progress i 
compared with 58 percent of the first-grade er 
trants. 

“Moreover, the progress data on these 13, Me 
children showed that retardation or nonpromoti 
beyond the first grade is much greater for the 
grade one group than for the kindergarten group. 

The ACEI Primary Committee, 1954-56, in 


aps Con- 
“A Study of Feelings of First Grade Teacher sc 


cerning Kindergarten Experiences of meia m 
(6) found that almost ail the teachers replying 


e" kin- 
à relationship between 


3 : rogress 
dergarten experience and adjustment and prog 


5) confirmed results of pre 
d that kindergarteners 
higher scores on reading 
rade than non-kindergarteners. 


Readiness Tests. 
the Metropolitan Read 
for each group. 
Tests, 37 percen 
ment scores wer 


"es on 
In Table II, the scores Des 
iness Tests are summar 
According to the Metropolitan 


i in 
‘tment scores were classified sai” 
up, while 25 percent were clas 
ks. 


4 perior category, the scores on the 2 
readiness test correspond closely with ratings 


the teachers, Only thirteen, or six percent, O 
children in th 


! € low adjustment graup scored Pas 
Superior on the Metropolitan Test; and only fou" 
or two percent, h adjustment group ae 
m in category E, cha 


Percent of the low-adjustmen? y 
3 T € high-adjustment £ 
Scored in the av tropo!! 
Testa, egory on the Me 
H r 
The obtained Chi-square value reveals that £0" 
dB Subjects used in this Study thereis a sign" 
san ashi at the , 01 level between adjustm en 
US and th 9n the readiness test. 


red affirmatively. 


€ scores 
is answe 


» indicated that the correl? 
ally been found are positiv r- 
n the traits rated are oe 
When the traits are ‘undes 


have usu 
gh whe 


: ote 
It is interesting to ? 


irh adjust" 
tof the children with high pe 


the 


jitan 
erage cat 


ce 


HAMMOND - SKIPPER 


Stich danse eo 
| family size and the position in the family, as 


Shown in Tables III and IV. 
"m highest percentages of both high- and low- 
dinal ae pupils were found to be in the first or- 
"ees woregi in the family (Table III). The Ob- 
Ship si sgn re showed no significant relation- 
and the t i: : 05 level between adjustment status. 
Quest ordinal position of the child in the family. 
ion three is thus answered negatively. 
Ted highest percentage of both high- and low- 
tiree? nent pupils was found in the families of 
MI four children (Table IV). Chi-square 
relati RUGIS for this category indicated that the 
Statu onship between family size and adjustment 
difference vis significant at the . 01 level — no 
dren era was found in the frequencies of chil- 
tion m high-and low-adjustment categories. Ques- 
ur is thus answered negatively: 
i enr data tend to support the findings + 
tle vie (3), who found that size of family ha lit- 
Of ch; ation to the general personality adjustment 
Children, 


Sheldon (14), however. found that t 
a the family. except- 


the chi he reading ability ot 
the I8. The smaller the family an the earlier 
Cie position in the family, qn 
ers pe the greater the percentage of good rea 
of gift anes (8) presented evidenc 
hee children and gifted men. 
vori a distribution of birth orde 
TE the first-born. 
that ne data of Anderson and Kelley (2) "sind 
Beou ?eing an only or an eldest child is a! van 
is Mis to good reading, while ha Aven 
Bir T to prove disadvantageous. T pl 
abilit only or oldest children in the reading 
group. EE in his study than in ee 
dle chi consequently, more y and m 
ing, ordren in this disability £rOUP- up a 
expla € interpreted in various ways, one Poy và 
Senta being that parents are more ee 
o read, teaching their only OF oldest HE " 
the brig This tutoring would be of more v 
righter than to the duller children. aie 
e question, then, may well b€ does me 
long, B depend upon the quality of the m ^ 
the f ips within the family rather than the -a 
toma Several children in the fami ru. 
les ide situations rich in adjustment passib ent 
h mi dominate the situation to such an €? 
bportunities are limited. 


he size of 


which have 


rs strongly fa- 


the control ] 
est and mid- 


ment 


Soci ‘ 
sigeQtio-Economic Status. Thé MG cational s 
was the occupational and education sta 
breaq the father (or mother. if she Wer? Table V 

po vinner in the family); a5 Show d n ne nt 
Éroup had of the children in the Dele i p 

h i -middle © 

(Me ad fathers in the upper eng percent of 


uire-White Scale), while only 
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the low adjustment group had fathers in this cate- 
gory. Only three percent of the children in the 
high-adjustment group had fathers in the lower- 
lower class. while 16.3 percent of children in the 
low-adjustment group had fathers in this category. 

The chi-square value obtained indicates that the 
relationship between adjustment and socio-economic 
status is significant at the . 01 level. Question 
five is thus answered affirmatively. 

While little investigation seems to have been 
made into the relation between socio-economic 
status of the home and the school adjustment of 
the child, some studies relating to success in 
reading have been made. 

Almy (1), in studying children’s experiences in 
relation to success in reading, found no relation 
between the occupational level of the home and the 
reading criterion. There was, however, a signif- 
icant correlation between the occupational level 
and the responses which the child made in answer 
to specific questions regarding his experience in 
the year prior to first grade. 

Anderson and Kelley (2) found that reading dis- 
ability bears iittle relationship to economic status 
when à comparison was made between a group of 
100 reading disability cases and a control group of 
100 other clinic cases. Sheldon (14) found that 
few good readers come from families where the 
fathers were employed as semiskilled or unskilled 
workers, while larger percentages of fathers were 
in these classifications for average and poor read- 
ers. Robinson (13) states that social class affects 
the range and the type of vocabulary used and un- 
derstood by pupils, as well as their interests and 


standards of behavior. 
. According to the data pre- 


sented in Table VI. 91 percent of the high-adjust- 
ment group and 49 percent of the low-adjustment 
the age group between six years and 
Twenty-four percent of 
djustment group and 15 percent of the 
ment group were in the age group be- 
tween Six years-six months and six years-eleven 
months. The most noticeable difference seems to 
be in the age groups of five years-nine months and 
[ive years-eleven months in which 18 percent of 
the high-achievement group and 31 percent of the 
low-achievement group were found. 
Chi-square calculation indicated significance 
at the . 01 level. For the subjects used, there is 
a significant relationship between adjustment sta- 
tus and chronological age. This gives an affirm- 
ative answer to question six. 
Studies made in Florida of the optimum age for 
entrance into school indicated “a significant dif- 
ference in reading readiness between the under- 
age and over-age child, but that the achievement 
in reading of these two extreme age groups : 
white children is so slight as to be a cca 
p e non-significant 


Chronological Age 


1ow-adjust 
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by the end of the year.” (4) The conclusion "o 
dendi that chronological age alone cannot be use 
as a criterion for readiness for first-grade learn- 
ing. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Se eee 


i dy was conducted for the purpose of 
PES ede involved in the adjustment of 
the child in first grade, and attempted to answer 
the following questions: How do children of high 
and low adjustment compare in regard to attend- . 
ance at kindergarten, socio-economic Status, ordi- 
nal position of the child in the family, size of the 
family, scores on readiness tests, and the chron- 
ological age of the child? 

Subjects were selected from th 
eight elementary schools in Ora 


By means of teacher rating, 25 percent of the 
first-grade children having th 


e highest adjustment 
scores and 25 percent having the lowest adjust- 
ment scores were selected for study. Complete 
data were secured for 234 children with high- 
adjustment and 221 children with low-adjustment 
Scores. 

Chi-square values were calculated to examine 
the significance of the relationship between adjust- 
ment status and the age of school entrance, attend- 
ance at kindergarten, scores on the readiness 
tests, socio-economic rating, family size and 
position in the family 

Results of the statistical analysis of the data 
indicate that for these children there was a signif- 
icant relationship between high-adjustment status 
and 1) attendance at kindergarten, 2) scores on 
reading readiness tests, 3) the Socio-economic 
status of the family, and 4) chronological age. 

No significant relationship was found between high- 
adjustment status and the Size of the family or the 
ordinal position in the family. Results Were dis- 
cussed and interpretations of the data offered, 

Results from the Study indicate the need of fur- 
ther research into the various aspects of thechild's 
adjustment in first grade in order to answer the 
following questions: 


e first grades of 


1. What effect does a long or a short period 
of kindergarten attendance have on first- 
grade adjustment? 


Is there relationship hetween Sex and ad- 
justment in first grade? 


Do the children who make good 
in irst grade continue t 


adjustment 
through elementary sche 


his adjustment 
DOL years g 


Such studies involving large nu 


could contribute greatly to furthe 


mberg of Subjects 
and more effective te 


r understanding 
aching of first-grade 


children, 


nge County, Florida. 


10, 


ll. 


13, 
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TABLEI 
F CHILDREN IN FIRST GRADE 


RELATION OF ATTENDANCE AT KINDERGARTEN TO ADJUSTMENT O 


Type of Kindergarten Experience 


Number Adjustment private Church Total 


Summer cat 

Status -— r -— 7 = , — 

234 High 5 2.1 67 28.6 52 22.2 124 52.99 
1g . 

3.2 28 12.7 20 9.0 55 24.9 


Low 


.01, df= 1 


x? = 37,61 


TABLE II 


SCORES ON METROPOLITAN READINESS TESTS 


Adjustment Status 
Li 


M Letter Rating on N -— "i^ 
B7 37.2 13 5.9 
A - Superior 75 32.1 29 13.1 
B - High Normal 48 20.5 64 29.0 
C - Average 90 8.5 20 27.1 
D - Low Normal (u 55 94.9 
E - Poor Risk 234 100.0 221 100.0 


Total 


c-— 


TABLE IM 


RELATION OF ORDINAL POSITION IN FAMILY TO ADJUSTMENT IN FIRST GRADE 


Low Adjustment 
Low Adjust 


Ordinal Position Number of Children High Adjustment 1 percent 
Represented Number Percent Number 

1st 157 79 33.8 78 35.3 

2nd 146 80 34.2 66 29.9 

3rd 86 4T 20.1 39 17.6 

4th 41 21 9.0 20 9.0 

5th 15 5 2.1 10 4.5 

6th 5 1 4 4 1.8 

7 or more 5 1 4 4 1.8 

x? = 6. 60 x? - 9. 488 
.05, df=4 
TABLE IV 
RELATION OF FAMILY SIZE TO ADJUSTMENT IN FIRST GRADE 
Number in Family Number of Children High Adjustment Low Adjustment 

Represented Number Percent Number Percent 

1 and 2 160 87 37.2 13 33.03 

3 and 4 223 114 48. 7 109 49.3 

5 and 6 51 30 12.8 27 12.2 

T and 8 and 9 15 3 1.3 12 9.4 

$2953 x; = 1.815 


-Q5, Qi=3 


v6 


HOHV3IS3H TVNOILY ONAA AO IVNYNOL JHL 


TABLE V 


RELATION OF PARENTS' SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS TO ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDREN IN FIRST GRADE 


Adjustment Status Upper Class Upper Middle Lower Middle Upper Lower Lower Lower 
of Children No. To No. C No. t No. t No. E 
234-High 12 5,1 66 98.2 81 34.6 68 29.1 7 3.0 
221-Low 2 9 26 11.8 72 32.6 85 38.5 36 16.3 
x = 46.83 x? = 13,277 
.01, df=4 
x 
> 
g 
F4 
9 
9 
' 
a 
TABLE VI id 
ri 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF CHILDREN IDENTIFIED AS HAVING HIGH AND LOW ADJUSTMENT SCORES a 
IN SEVEN AGE GROUPS WITHIN THE FIRST GRADE 
Adjustment Below 6-0 6-6 7-0 71-6 8-0 
Status 5-9 6-5 6-11 71-5 1-11 8-5 
—— A 
No. % No. o No T No To No % No UT 
High 42 11.9 120 51.3 57 24.4 12 5.1 3 1.3 0 0 
Low 68 30.8 109 49.3 34 15.4 6 2.7 1 5 3 1.4 
2 
2 x = 11.345 
g 214 .01, df-3 
wo 
a 
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Value Variations in Fourth- and Seventh-Grade Students 


The present Study is restricted t 
in value Structuring Over a definit 
hood, namely, between the fo 
grade levels. While it is im 


factors beyond dispute, Certain su 
be offered, however, with respect 


differences between the pres g 
of Hawkes (3, 4) which Suggested this study. 
Hawkes' Study was Concerned with t 


The test was administered to se 


employed were of comparable socio- 
religious backgrounds. A total of Sixty fourth 
graders participated. The breakdown consisted 


PHYLLIS SWARTZ 
EDWARD G. NOLAN 
KENNETH TILLMAN 

University of New Mexic? 


waders 
of 35 girls and 25 boys. Fifty-four seventh gra 


were tested, the breakdown being 30 girls and 
boys. 


Procedures 
ses 


» Privacy, Physical ment 
» Personal Improvem* 

and Recognition. Ninety items (nine items Pre 
value), representing the ten personal values, V 

i S of three, The testees pem 
' two, or three, the items ae 
a way that no individual eth 
“represented. The resultant ti n 
Sions represents an approxim? 
only, 


Y of Hawkes’ test was determined r 
e test-ret edial 
Was . 60 wi est method, The m 


ta- 
Ollowing is the interpre 
ue includes (3) 


1 ualit 
* Beauty, Appreciation of beauty and d 
in Surroundings. 


; ny5” 
2. Comfort and Relaxation: Primarily P 
"e: Comfort ang relaxation with SO 

3. p. CTence to mental comfort. 


tO n 
‘P: Personal attachments r 
People Outside the home — usually P^ na 
amily LH*: Personal attachments © 
Mily unit and the feeling of relati 


— 
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i ship that exists among its members. 

6. Privacy: Being alone and having personal 
belongings which can be kept from others; 
freedom from ‘‘nosey™ adults. 

7. Power and Control: Control over others. 

8. Physical Freedom: Lack of physical re- 
straint from external sources. 

9. Personal Improvement: Improvement of 
appearance, background, and acquire- 
ment of social facility. 

10. Recognition: Prestige as such, apart 
from power and control. 


Results 


TL results of the **Making Choices" test of 

in mi Werne analyzed to determine the differences 

wie ues of fourth- and seventh-grade students as 

of ected by this test. The relative rank of each 
the ten values was determined for the fourth- 

zane girls, the seventh-grade boys, and the com- 

Posite fourth and seventh grades. The Spearman- 

rown correlation technique Was employed. 


were I A correlation of . 97 was obtained 
Value comparing the relative ranking of the ten. 
tes items of the fourth-grade girls with. t ne 
ditt h-grade boys’ ranking. The boys and Ue 
if ered only slightly. The girls ranked family 
e às the number one value, with friendship io 
wl 


ber 
ex im The boys reversed these two x 
ndship havi ‘chest rating. The omy 

p having the highe g ae 


th respec 
- and control. 


anked lowest 


Other .. 
mc reversal apparent was wl 
Oghition value and that of power 


lé powe e was r 
(tend r and control valu i inth 
nth) by t ith recognition ranked ninth. 
y the boys, with recog h and power and 


ins &irls ranked recognition tent 
ntrol ninth. 
Tela he remaining six items were given the anes 
live position of importance by both groups. 
Falle irl correlated 
Ir renth-grade girls 
La ine on their ranking 


76 Wi 
ith t " boys 
8 he seventh-grade boy’? ps ranked 


d two, res 
n excitement and 
(ni ation (sixth), privacy recognition 
te and power and control (tenth). 
three boys ranked comfor 
impo, With personal improven 
rtance to them. The girls T 
Categories, "m 
9eecu ? largest difference between these € ss 
Bories nd in the beauty and physical freedo e 
Physio Beauty ranked fourth wit 
* ES freedom was listed as el8 
ee th gra 
caut, The boys of the seven nn 
ly eighth and physical freedom fourth 


T ptained 
3ble mr: A correlation of .94 was 0 


pectively- 


97 


when comparing the composite fourth and seventh 
grades on the basis of the way they ranked on the 
ten different categories which compose the value 
test. 
The fourth and seventh grades ranked friend- 
ship as the most important value, followed by 
family life and personal improvement in that or- 
der. Both groups ranked beauty fifth, recognition 
ninth, and power and control tenth. 

Excitement and recreation was fourth in im- 
portance to the fourth grade, with comfort and 
relaxation sixth. The seventh grade listed com- 
fort and relaxation fourth with excitement and 
recreation sixth. 

The other difference between these two grades 
is in their ranking of the privacy and physical 
freedom values. The fourth grade ranked privacy 
seventh and physical freedom eighth, whereas the 
seventh grade reversed the relative position of 


these two values. 


Summary 
Dum 


was designed to determine age and 


This study 
alues as shown by the ‘‘Making 


sex differences in v 


Choices” Test. 
Two fourth-grade classes [rom an elementary 


school and two seventh-grade classes from a jun- 
ior high school were used as subjects. Both 
schools are located in the same geographical area 
of a southwestern city. There were 60 fourth- 
grade students (35 girls and 25 boys) and 54 
seventh-grade students (30 girls and 24 boys). 
previous research with this instrument utiliz- 

ing fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-gradelevelsis report- 


ed by Hawkes (3, 4). 


Conclusions 
Co 


orrelations were found for the value 
ys and girls in the fourth grade, 
the seventh grade, and between 
enth-grade groups on 


Positive C 
rankings of bo 
boys and girls in 
the total fourth- and sev 


this basis. 
Although the general agreement between the 


present study and that of Hawkes (3, 4) is high, 
there are also some interesting reversals and 
contrasts which merit consideration. Thegeneral 
agreement is evident from Spearman-Brown cor- 
relations for fourth graders (both studies) and for 
the seventh graders of this study compared to the 
sixth graders of Hawkes (3,4). (Fourth graders/ 
Fourth graders = .90; Sixth graders (Hawkes / 
Seventh graders (present study) = .91.) However 
certain other features are worth of sonsideraion, 


Sex Differences 


Hawkes (3,4) reported considerable ag men 
1 d d m 
between the sexes with respect to value deis : 
gs. 
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However, it should be pointed out that his eps 
were composite groups of boys and gee al i 
hree grades included. In the present stu y. sep- 
te correlations were calculated for both sexes 
ios :h of the grades under consideration and 
DT presented in Tables I and II. It should 


is this a func- 
What other fac- 


apparent? 


Critical Ratios 
A 


; also, Socio-ec i 


The 
initial reliabilit 
other possible Sources 
Search on value Changes of a de 


y of the Scale are 
as been little re- 
velopmental, lon- 


d. Family Life 


2. Friendship 


3. Personal Improvement 
4. Excitement and Rec reation 
5. Beauty 


6. Comfort and Relaxation 
T. Privacy 

8. Physica] Freedom 

9 Recognition 
10. Power and Control 


N= 25 


" 
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10. 


gitudinal nature, 


ssential to à 
Such research is esse ntia 


full appraisal Of the issues. 


en 
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Excitement and Recreation 
Beauty 


Power and Con tro] 


Recognition 


N= 35 
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TABLE II 


RANK ORDER VALUE PATTERNS FOR SEVENTH-GRADE GIRLS AND BOYS 


Boys Girls 


| 
1. Friendship 1. Friendship 
2. Family Life 2. Family Life 
3. Comfort and Relaxation 3. Personal Improvement 


4. Beauty 


4. Physical Freedom 

5. Personal Improvement 5. Comfort and Relaxation 

| 6. Excitement and Recreation 6. Excitement and Recreation 
7. Privacy 7. Privacy 

8. Beauty 8. Physical Freedom 

9. Recognition 9. Recognition 

10. Power and Control 


10. Power and Control 


N = 24 N= 30 
2 16 
TABLE III 
RANK ORDER VALUE PATTERNS FOR TOTAL FOURTH AND TOTAL SEVENTH GRADES 
Total Total 
Seventh Grade 


Fourth Grade 


NENNEN LL 


1. Friendship 


1. Friendship 
2. Family Life 


2. Family Life 
3. Personal Improvement 


3. Personal Improvement 
4. Comfort and Relaxation 


Excitement and Rec reation 


4. 
5. Beau 
5. Beauty ty 
6. Comfort and Relaxation 6. Excitement and Recreation 
"ES 
7. Pri 7. Physical Freedom 
. Privacy 


8. Privacy 


8. Physical Freedom 
9. Recognition 


9. Recognition 
10, P and Control 10. Power and Control 
. Power 
60 N = 54 
N= 
=.94 
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The Development of a Parent Attitude Toward Education Scale * 


WHILE THE importance of the family's attitudes 
the child's attitude to- 


In general, re- 
Search has shown that fam ilies of different Social 

attitudes toward education and 
the school. Upper- and upper-middle class parents 
place great emphasis upon the value 
while lower-middle 
regard education as important primarily insofar as 
it prepares the child for a vocation. Lower-lower 


attitudes, Such 
y for a broader 
ions in general, 
cher in her at- 
auses underlying 
and behaviors of 


information would be useful not onl: 
understanding of family-school relat 
but specifically, it would aid the tea 
tempts to understand some of the c 
the various attitudes, motivations, 
her pupils. 

The present paper will re 
collected as part of a larger s tudy dealing with 
readiness for first grade and firstgrade adjustment, 
Since one of the purposes of the Study was to iden- 
tify factors related to a child's suc cess in first 
grade, some estimate of the pare nt's attitude to- 
ward a number of aspects of schooling and education 
in general was desired. For this purpose, an Attj- 
tude Toward Education scale was developed. 


port data which were 


Procedure 


The 68 parents, 19 sets of parents of boys and 
15 sets of parents of girls, in the present Study 


*Footnotes will be found at the end of the article, 


GENE R. MEDINNUS 
San Jose State College 


Were all par 


j i qua he 
jects in an investigation of School readiness. m 
location of the field Study was a small midwes 


s he 
community of approximately 5,000 residents. T! 
five-year-o 


Occupation are concerned. The m ean I. Q. of a 
five-year-olds was 111. 6. according to awe 
ford-Binet (Form L) intelligence tests administe, 
ed by the writer, The socio-economic status oft a 
Children’s families was approximately evenly div! 3 
ed between the Upper-lower ang lower-middle clas- 
Ses, according to Warner's Index of Status chayan 
The mean ages of the mothers rn 
-lyears, respective 


i re 
and the Corresponding mean years of education We 


12. 0 and 12.2 


Method 


eet 
i i qud satior 
ne, policy, administrat 


im^ 
Pàrent's evaluation of the rng 
3 * The forty items compri 
listed: 


à of 
n looking back it Seems to me that most os 
my teacher 


S didn’t wet 
talking about, n’t know what they 


i * 
^ oing to School is 4 profitable experience: y 
k n the whole Schools do a good job in CO 
4 quang with Parents, * ms 
s 00 much nonsense ; ; ssroo 
A these days. e goes on in cla . 
aoe ania back up the school in matte” 
Ipline, x 
6. s do 
eh “pond Spend more time than dr 
? izens, ^ ^5 and girls how to be usefu i 
. hen] look ba, ] fee 
ck on ars 
EY Were wel] Spe my school ye 


10. 


11. 


MEDINNUS 


My years in school did little to help me in 
what I'm now doing. 
The interests I developed while I was in 
school still provide me with enjoyment. * 
Many school principals and superintendents 
arg too bossy in their attitude toward child- 
ren, 
It seems to me that the public money which 
is put into schools today is well worth it. * 
Schools teach a lot of things that don't work 
out when you actually get on the job. 
Ifa child doesn't do well in learning to read 
it's probably the teacher's fault. 
Some teachers are so mean you can 
boys and girls for sassing (or disobey in 
them. 
Some boys and girls 
breaks in school. 
On the whole the schools are doing 
Job today. * 
Some teachers ask parents too many ques- 
tions about how they treat the child at home. 
Many teachers are more interested in their 
own social life than they are in educating 
Children. 
Teachers usually do the best they can in try- 
ing to teach what they are supposed to. a 
There are times when teachers C3 n't be 
blamed for losing patience with a pupil. $ 
Children should listen to the teacher and do 
what she says. * 
It doesn't do any harm for p upils to S 
School once in a while. 
If children listened to everything thei? 
teachers told them they'd end up pretty con^ 
fused. 
I never could seem to get to school on time. 
The boys and girls who like school most are 
usually sissies or teachers’ pets- 
Most schools don't let the parents new” 
En a about what's going On. 

hey're not teaching reading aS well as they 


't blame 


g) 
arealways getting tough 


a good 


kip 


used to, 
Many teachers don't explain enough in their 
teaching. 

ehave them- 


Teachers don't make the pupils D 
Selves as well as they should. e 
Many people go into teaching simply becaus 

hey like to boss others. 


Schools are the backbone of Amer ican De- 


Mocracy, * 
Some of my teachers were a source of great 
Mee ation to me. * 
ost teachers have pets. vx iit 
e teachers treat the ehilare™ 1 
Ssrooms fairly. * aii ke 
for going 


i main reason I can $€€ : 

ool is that the law requires i... four 

yest people will learn more D Beca 
ars than by going to school four Ye get à 


he best way to get a good job i$ to g 
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good education. * 

38. The school is often to blame where students 

don't like school. 

39. Many children would be better offif they left 

school after the eighth grade. 

40. Most teachers teach because they like child- 

ren.* 

The responses to the statements indicating posi- 
tive attitudes toward education were scored either 
3. 2, 1, or 0 depending upon whether the response 
was ‘Strongly agree", “Somewhat agree", ‘‘Some- 
what disagree?’, or “Strongly disagree", respec- 
tively.1 The scoring of the statements denoting 
criticism of the school was inthe reverse direction, 
thus the higher scores indicatea more favorable at- 
titude toward education. 

The Attitude Education scale was attached to an- 
other parent attitude ques tionnaire which was left 
with the parents following an evening home visit by 
the investigator. The questionnaires were returned 
as they were completed. 

In an attempt to obtainanother estim ate of the 
parents’ attitude toward educa tion and the school, 
the first grade teacher in whose class twenty-five 
of the five-year-olds later enrolled was aske d to 
rate the attitudes of these children’s parents. For 
this purpose, à five-point rating sca le was used 
with '/3" representing an‘‘average’’ rating. A rat- 
«5*' denoted an «essentially positive attitude 
he school and education, " while a rating of 


“essentially negative attitude to- 
d education. `° 

e test were relatedto the socio- 
d to the educational 


ing of 
toward t 
«1'* indicated an 
ward the school an 

The scores on thi 
economic level of the family ani 


level of the parent. 


Results 

pest = 

The split-half reliability of the scale was com- 
puted using the Spearman- Brown formula. The cor- 
relation coefficient was . 90. 

With a possible range of 0to 120, the actual 
range of scores was from 72 to 118. The means of 
the mothers’ and fathers’ scores were 97.74 and 
95. 34, respectively. This difference is not statis- 
tically significant. 

When a division of scores was made on the basis 
of socio-economic level of the subjects, no signifi- 
cant difference was found between the means of the 
lower-middle versus the upper-lower class parents; 
these means were 95. 84 and 96.70, respectively. 
Scores on the scale were also analyzed according io 
the educational level attained by the subjects. 

Three categories were used: less thant welve 
years of education, twelve years of education, and 
more than twelve years of education. The respec- 
tive means of the three groups were 92.20, 96. 40 
and 100. 25. The computed F ratio was not lie 
tically significant. 

A product- moment correlation of 4.26 was ob- 


tained between the mothers' versus the fathers: 
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ur cm and fathers' scores were correlat- 
ed T with the teacher's rating of their a 
tude toward education and the school. These coef- 
ficients were -. 07 and +.53, respectively. The lat- 
ter coefficient was significant at the . 01 level. 


Discussion 


While the differences with regard to the relation 
between socio-economic level and educational level 
and the subjects’ scores were not Statistically sig- 
nificant, several interesting trends Were apparent, 
Scores as related to ed ucational level of subject 


n. But Contrary to dis- 


when the parents’ score 
teacher's rating is difficul 
assume that the teacher 


e to as- 
The Coeffici- 
ents obtained indicate 


fy this finding through further researc 
profitable. Also, an examination of t| 
8reement 
teacher's rating and their Attit 
scores versus those sub 
tle relationship between 
help identify and define a number of im 
ables in this area. (For the value of 
dure. see 3.) 


Though the scale needs further development with 


ures might 
portant varj- 
Such a proce- 


respect to validation and item d iscrim marta 
present uses for the teacher and the school a T tie 
istration are Several. A parent's total SCUTE n sort 
Scale provides a meaningful estimate of his eii to 
for the school and of the importance he attac t 
education. Knowledge of the parent's dur grad i- 
various items would be useful to the teacher cr 
dentifying Specific areas of satisfaction and eni 
isfaction. This information might guide the wei nm 
in approaching areas of Concern in parent kw jake 
ences. School administrators might profitably n 


i i i ining their schoo 
use of the information also inexamining th 
policies, 


Summary and Conclusions 


ge 
AnAttitude Toward Education scale was ee 
ed for the purpose o f obtaining an estimate of | d 
ents’ attitudes toward a number ofas pies io doy" 
Schooling and education in general. The scale to in 
Sists of 40 statements Which can be respondi at a^ 
one of four ways: “Strongly agree", ‘Somewn d 
Sree”, “Somewhat disagree", or “Strongly dis 
gree”, 
The subjects in th 
19 sets of parents 
girls, were all par 
Subjects in an inve: 
The Socio-econom 


classes. Themean ages © re- 
TS were 32. 1 and 34,1 fans ol 
e Corresponding mean year 

- ÜO and 12,2. edu” 
he scale were related to the ic 


y may 


9 B 
jas. 

lf reliability of the scale W4 re 

is 

as! 

TeS were compared on the acd 

dents 


; na th? 
: © Scale for the teacher à 
Ministrator Were discussed. 


FOOTNOTES 


This research spo" 
Was c the r^ 
Sorship or th Ompleted under 


mo 
e Elizab th ^"mick Mer 
ial Fund of C iG 5. eth McCormic 


nang marked with an asterisk- 


MEDINNUS 


This finding supports other data which indicate 


low inter-parent agreement in var ious atti- 4 


tudes (4). 
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The Laboratory School: An Historical Perspective 
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A seminary and practice school were estab- 
lished in Leipzig, Germany, in 1857. Professor 
Zuller, also a follower of Herbart’s, operated 
this school until his death in 1883. (4) 

Herbart and Pestalozzi, among others, directly 
influenced American concepts of teacher education. 
Good writes: «yt will not be denied that the nor- 
mal school was an academy with reviews of the 
common branches and à few professional studies 
and skills added. It would have been purely 
American if it had not incorporated Pestalozzi's 
theory and practice into its professional work." (3) 

Herbart's influence on teacher education in the 
United States, and on laboratory schools in par- 
ticular, came through the work of F. W. Parker 
and the organization now known as the National ` 
Society for the Study of Education. (3, p- 13) 
European educators, for the most part, con- 
ceived the laboratory school as fulfilling one or 
both of the following functions: these schools fur- 
nished places where prospective teachers might 
practice with the specific guidance and supervi- 
sion of an experienced teacher, and/or they pro- 
vided “stages” on which currently approved meth 
ods and techniques of teaching could be illustrated, 
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recently, the term ‘‘laboratory schools” has come 
a ue Fat Du d practice schools in the United 
"AR were privately owned and operated, as were 
the teacher training institutions ipe which they 
e associated. An example was ‘ Mother Sea- 
bw Teacher Training School, ° located in Em- 
cbe cem Maryland, which was founded in 1808. 
- A Hall opened his school at Concord, Ver- 
mont in 1823. (8) The school was closed in 1830. 
(8) The first publicly supported normal school was 
opened at Lexington, Massachusetts on July 3, 
1839, with Cyrus Pierce as principal. (6, p. 2) 
Good reports that in 1860 there were twelve state 
normal schools, and that following the Civil War, 


approximately twenty-five new teacher training in- 
Stitutions were established each year. (3, pp. 213- 
214) 


Barnard's findings indicate that model or prac- 
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of Missouri. (6) ked as the 
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WOrk?" Smith put this question to te Bes pe pis er p 20 dé 
Georgia's 198 school Systems. With the exc eption of si ved s ia eighth-8? e 
students, a higher percentage of each respondent erou bete ^ v» t student re 
getting either somewhat less or a great deal less va d Fi. tha k than ner g 
were those who indicated that they were getting about all thew ool "a the 
nothing in Smith's data to indicate Why this Should be so DONN 
WHEN YOU STUDY the social adjustment of pre- 
ical-development fact 


hy 
a inject. Paor’ 
ors into the problem, wor eSCents, you must inject "10° 


atory studies at the University of Michigan Yr onoff says in reporting on © 


BARWICK 
AND ARBUCKLE re ignifi 
port a significant relationshi 
ance and the academic achievement of A a Lei 


WE CAN 
PLACE BIOLOGY in either the ni 
C inth or tenth grade and find that 
will achieve equally well in either grade, Fowler says. id: roc 


WHEN 
TEACHERS ARE ASKED TO judge student personalities, do you get a bona fide 
demic-ability halo effect? Leton sheds 


cipue rating or do you get an aca 
me light on the problem by correlating students’ scores on CPI scales with 


Some iid rating of the same students. He finds significant relationships for 17 of 
e 18 scales. When considered in reference to other findings, his research sug- 
gests that teacher ratings are most useful in rating personality traits associated 


With scholastic achievement and sociability. 


EMENTARY SCHOOL METHODS via closed circuit tele- 
d TV observation of classroom pro- 


levised instruction an 
] instruction and direct observation. 


IN A 
pos OF TEACHING EL 
ision, Rumford found te 
Cedures as effective as conventiona 


Among 
Those 
Present 


DOYNE M. SMITH holds BS and MS degrees from 
Arkansas and an EdD from Colorado. He has held 
School administration posts in Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. At the University of Georgiahe is chairman 
of the department of educational administration and 


director of the bureau of educational Studies and 
field services. 


HERBERT P. RUMFORD is associate professor of 
education and psychology at Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg. He holds BA and ThB d egrees from 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, anMA from 
Minnesota, and an EdD from Colorado. 


DONALD A. LETON, a Minnesota PhD, is assist- 
ant professor of education at UCLA. He was for - 


merly on the staff of the Minnesota Department of 
Education. 


MICHAEL ZUNICH holds degrees from Ohio State, 
Akron, and Florida State. He is an associate pro- 


fessor of research in child development at Texas 
Woman’s University. 


E ne 
ISRAEL WORONOFF holds three degrees wm 
University of Michigan, has taught at Flint Mat 
College, State College of Minnesota, and the edu- 
versity of Michigan, and is now professor of 
cation at Eastern Michigan University. 


l 
e scho 
J. ROBERT WILLIAMS, an Illinois PhD, iS cyt, 
psychologist at Kankakee, where W. W. KI 
an Illinois MA, is superintendent of schools. 


e 
HAROLD D. LOVE 

from F. T. Nicholls 
isiana, while worki 
State. He holds bo 
Southern College. 


. caa Lean 
isatpresent on sabbatical T 7 
State College, Thibodaux, ^. qo 


ng on his doctorate at Col?” yj 
th BS and MS from Missi’ 


;gh 
JANICE BARWICK is a counselor at Plainview a 
School in New York andan instructor in guidan® and 
Hofstra. She holds degreesfrom Pembroke pnd: 
Boston. DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE, a Chicago r of 


is di i 3 qt 
d irector of counselor education and profes? js 
education at Boston 


- A former RCAF office! g, 
the author of five books in the field of counse ing 
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How Much Are Students in the Public Schools Getting 


From Their School Work? 


ico Sr public education appear to be get - 
Papers th space in popular magazines and news - 
ers, PHA professional educators and research- 
Dublic-s Pe gia boil down to the contention that 
i School hool students are not getting as much out 
asis for work as they should. If there is any 
or this contention, a poll of teacher, parent, 


and 
Stud Sah 
reasons. opinions should reveal some of the 


Pu 
rposes of the Study 


por] te, purposes of this study were twofold: 1) to 
pipere en 1 parents, and students to get their 
eir se} on how much students are getting out of 
€acher hool work, and 2) to analyze the student, 
tors aci and parent opinions about selected fac- — 
pre nd/or conditions which should support their 
Thsed beliefs. 
lay and munde Opinion Inventories 
Dany. Dolio, published by the wor 
ese oe as the polling instr 
"Signed [^ of five inventories, each Sel 
ndary. or upper elementary- school pupils; 
Esp a pupils, teachers, patrons, an -— 
9rieg ns. With the exception of the non-patr 
i » all of these were used. 
Xe Sample 


Fs vies of Georgia’s 198 school systems partic- 
reser the study. They were geographically 
Politan ntative of the state and, excluding metro- 
he Sina ee were reasonably representative of 

ang Soci in size, number of schools, curricula; 
Wig e Ria daa ee factors that a 
pith Bane included 20 high schoo te 
of Scie ee twelve, and 78 elemen 
dayne ines All of the teachers, allofthe stu 
Pa nts h, eighth, and twelfth grades» and the, 
are SA these students participated in the study: 
having children in more than one 0 


by Hand, Fin- 
1d Book Com- 
uments. 

eparately 
sec- 


DOYNE M. SMITH 
University of Georgia 


o complete the opinionnaire 
rade in which their oldest 
Participants totaled 8894. 

26 were teachers (691 teachers of the 
g . and 427 teachers of the 
twelfth grade), 2999 parents (1703 parents of 
sixth- and eighth-grade students, and 1296 par- 


ents of twelfth-grade students), and 4779 students 


(1927 sixth-grade, 
twelfth-grade students). 


1616 eighth-grade, and 1236 


Administering the Opinionnaire 


n for the survey began in September. 
The purpose of the study Was discussed in faculty 
meetings, student groups, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation meetings, civic clubs, and farm bureau 
meetings: iversity of Georgia’s News 

riodi ws releases for local 
ea of each school 


preparatio 


After à three-months orientation period, the 
Opinion Inventories were given to participants. 
All sixth-; eighth-, and twelfth-grade students 
were broug the same time in cen- 
trally located schools, and they completed the 

-os under the superivison of Parent- 

Association members. The completed 
ere forwarded directly to the Director, 
cational Studies and Field Services, 
ty of Georgia, College of Education, who 
inated the survey. The same procedure was 
vith teachers. The Inventories of Par- 


followed v ; i 
jon were mailed directly to the parents 


forms W 


were assu 


The basi 
reported here is: All things considered, how 


much (are pupils in your School, is your child 
are you) getting out of school work? busca 
responses Were: ‘no opinion, ’’ ‘‘about all (they 
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he, I) could get," ‘‘somewhat less than (they, he, 
I) could get," and ‘‘a great deal less than (they, 
he, I) could get. ” i 

Each opinionnaire contains approximately 
seventy-five questions. Howev 


easons for respond- 
stion. These ques- 


conditions. 
Analysis 


Each question used, beginning with the basic 
question, is listed below, and immediately follow- 
ing it isa summary of the responses to that ques- 
tion. For analysis, sixth- and eighth-grade 
teacher and sixth- and eighth-grade parent re- 
spondent groups are combined. 
Responses are also combined when 
order to compare the percent of respondents who 
are satisfied with those who indicated any degree 
oi dissatisfaction. For instance, the **about all 
qs could get’’ constituted the satisfied" group, 
and the ‘‘somewhat less than they could get” and 
**a great deal less than they could get" were com- 
i - ed for the ‘‘dissatisfied’’ group on the basic 
~ stion for the parent group. This pattern has 
e followed throughout for the questions. Each 
ae ary table following the question being ana- 
eee rries in the final row a figure designated 
we by EE to show the differences in the 
"PR A. n of the ‘‘satisfied’’ and the **any degree 
ree voci, " A “plus” denotes satisfac- 
-s dp P a ''minus"' indicates dissatisfaction. 
Mo uud aa of each question follows the same 

1€ 


possible in 
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pattern. The percentage of ** 


no opinion'' re- 
Sponses is not shown. 


1. All things considered, how much ( are 
pupils in your School, is your child, are you) 
getting out of school work? 


Teachers of both &roups of students, both 
£roups of parents, and twelfth-grade students 
themselves expressed the belief that students i 
are getting Somewhat less than they could get out 
of school work, Sixth- and eighth-grade students 


get 
felt that they were getting about all they could ge 
out of school work. 


2. Are there thing 
in your School, your child, you) should be learn- 
ing right now which are not being taught in yon 
School?  (Sixth- and eighth-grade students were 
not asked to respond to this question. ) 


A higher percentag 
and the twelfth-g 
that there were 


€ of both groups of teach 
rade students were of the opinio! 
“a few — many things’? which -" 
be learning that are not now being 
same percentage of " 
h-grade students expressed this 
pared with those who responded 
A higher Percentage of parents of 


sixth- and eighth-grade students responded ''no: 
Which is an 


indication of satisfaction. 
3. How much of what (the students in your 
School are your child is 


4 i$, you are) studying do 
you think will be useful in everyday living? 

A higher Percentage of each respondent group y 
was of the opinion that ‘most to practically every 
thing” that studentx are Studying will be useful in 
everyday living. 


: Are you Satisfied 
teaching methods u ts 
and eighth-grade studen 
nd to this question. ) 

A higher Percentage of e 
ents expresse 
as compareg wi 
of dissatisfacti 
dents were 
of parents. 


d- 
ach group of respono- 


However, twelfth-grade eum 
Ore critical than either gro 


r ts 
S that you think (the studen 


A 


p 


——— .. 


— 


6. H 

] ji , 

your Trece h help do you feel (that you give 
E * "nts, your child receives S aee. um 

Ww - À lid receive "eiv 
ith school ORO es. you receive) 


A higher 
indicated tha | abe of each group of teachers 
or most of th kd were giving their students all 
were in Red Jet needed. Parents and students 
smaller pore with this. However, a somewhat 
Cated this Set diea n of both groups of parents indi- 
9r teachers. ef than did either group of students 


7T. ] 
- In gener: 
does UO ERI (do the students in your school, 
too little ir Md, do you) have to do too much or 
Studies? "rk in order to “keep up’’ in school 


A higher 
ents M sn percentage of each group of respond- 
Was about psi that the amount of work required 
*Xpressog E Of the percentage of those who 
Eacherg 3 ifferent opinions, both groups of 
too Much a the twelfth-grade students felt that 
ans Wark pn Was required as compared with too 
and eighth on hile both groups of parents and sixth- 
s requi Erde students felt that too little work 


8 
Sch-., On the aver 
hoo, Gan average (do the students in your 
i your child, do you) spend too much 


Or t 
00] 
ittle tj 
lime on homework each day? 


a A higher 
a Sixth. ich of both groups of parents 
hom: A ape o tligrade stidenes felt that stu- 
eWor A ces the right amount of time on 
inq; S Of fs s ! day. A higher percentage of both 
e Achers and the twelfth-grade students 


hog, ted t 

Y hat s 

resp ook. "Students spend too little time on 

that a S°S of 4 Comparison of the percentage 0 
too little’? with “too much'' shows 


ach respondent 
and 
lief that 


l m uc h hi 
Eighty oth tt 


1- 
too jj rade 


shea percentage of e 

Side of the sixth- 

home udents, expressed the be 
Work is required. 


ag O 
do you 


n th 
€ àvep: n 
t erage, how much time ( 
oes 


shee TeQUir 
qila Spa each student to spend, d 
ay? | do you spend) on homework 


ene B amou 
: oigo, irte that students reported u 
9 time p each day approximates very 
weet eentaye Ported by parents. ^ slightly 
; than d. of students spend no tim e °" 
Spe his Pd Me percentage of teachers who 
“me Gian require no homework. Except 
si hue oh it appears that students 
*s, Es homework than is expected 
"1 iny nd the; amount of time required DY 
Erse p, Amount of time spent py students 
Proportion to each other. FO? 
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example, 56 percent of the teacher 
grade indicated that they ott 
tween one-half and one hour of homework daily ; 
Twenty-eight percent of the twelfth-grade s bu 
dents indicated that they spend this amount o E g 
time. On the other hand, twelve percent of tl 
teachers of the twelfth grade indicated that uw 
require between one and one and one-half hours 
of daily homework. Twenty-six percent of the 
twelfth-grade students reported that they spend 
this amount of time. The amount of time spent 
on homework by the sixth- and eighth-grade stu- 
dents follows this same pattern. However, the 
amount of time spent by this group more nearly 
parallels that required by teachers. ` 


10. How many of the students (in the school 
in which you teach, in the school your child at- 
tends, in your school) take part in as many stu- 
dent activities (clubs, parties, plays, athletics, 


etc.) as you think they should? 


rcentage of each respondent group, 
with the exception of the twelfth-grade students, 
indicated that most or almost all students were 
participating in as many activities asthey Should. 
Only nine percent of the twelfth-grade students 
expressed this opinion, while 83 percent were of 
the opinion that one-half or less of the students 
were participating in as many activities as they 
should. 


A higher pe 


is the discipline in (the school 
the school your child attends, 
t or not strict enough? 


11. In general, 
in which you teach, 
your school) too stric 
centage of each respondent group 
pline was ‘‘about right" in the 
schools. Of those who expressed a different opin- 
ion, a higher percentage of each group, with the 
exception of the sixth- and eighth-grade students, 
indicated that discipline was not strict enough, as 
compared with those who indicated that it was too 


strict. 


A higher per 
indicated that disci 


12. What marks did you earn on your last 
report card? 


nable to expect the grade distribu- 


It is reaso! : Á 
tion in à sample of this size to very closely ap- 
«normal distribution. " However, when 


roach à 
the reported grades are plotted, the curve is de- 
cidedly skewed to the right. Approximately 20 
percent more of each student group received 

rades of « A" than would normally be expected. 
The percent of failures reported by sixth- and 
eighth-grade students is only slightly. if any, 
more than would be expected in groups of this 
size. The percent of failures reported by twelfth- 
grade students 15 approximately one and one-half 
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percent less than would normally be expected. 


13. In general, are you satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with the school in which you teach? your 
child attends? your School? 


A much greater bercentage of each group of 
respondents indicated that they were satisfied 
with schools, as compared with those who indi- 
cated any degree of dissatisfaction. 


An analysis of other factors which could affect 


what students are getting out of school work was 


made in addition to those shown 


the community. [ e a higher percent- 
age of respondents indicated that 

fied than those who indi 

isfaction. 


Summary 
LY 


An analysis of the responses to the basic ques- 


tion, “All things considered, how much ( 
dents in your school, is y 


ting out of school work?’?, 


and eighth grades (61 percent), 
twelfth grade (90 percent), 
eighth-grade students (4p 
the twelfth-grade students (15 p 
a higher degree of dissatisfacti 
the basic question than with 
or conditions to which they 
questions. i 


one exception. 
welfth-graders 


were not taking part in as 
as they should. 

In response to the question having to do with 
overall satisfaction or dissatisfaction With the 
schools, a far greate each group 
of respondents indicated that they we 
as compared to those w any degree 
of dissatisfaction. This Same opinio, 


other related questions. Although the degree of 
satisfaction varied from question to question, ! 
there were only three instances in which one 0t 
more of the other respondent groups were not in 
accord with these opinions. Twelfth-grade = 
dents’ opinions about activities, reported pu 
Was one of these, The others had to do with P A 
ions about things that Students should be Igaming 
that are not being taught and the amount of hom 
work done by students. ixth 

A higher percentage of teachers of the six 
and eighth grades (48 percent), teachers of AE ic 
twelfth grade (72 percent), and twelfih-grade 9... 
dents (57 percent), indicated that there Digi eus 
things that students Should be learning which : 
not being taught than those who responded, * = 
none.’’ Those who expressed this opinion eerta 
asked to give examples. Of those complying i 
this request, more advanced courses in eo 
matics, such as advanced algebra and irigeno". 
etry, another course in science and/or ponit 
were the only examples cited by teachers P 
twelfth grade and twelfth-grade students. -ponse 
foreign language” was the most frequent resp ies 
by sixth-grade teachers, “provide opportuni 
for eighth-grade Students to take some of the 
courses such as Algebra I and general opem 
Which are now taught in the ninth grade,'' was 


: h 
most frequent response of teachers of the eight 
grade, 


A higher Percentage of teachers of the er 
and eighth grades (10 percent), teachers of „ade 
twelfth grade (65 Percent), and the twelfth-g1 


Students (16 percent), indicated dissatisfaction 
With the amount of tj 


With the Possible except; summary is 
statements ess ption of the 


;... 4n Only be assumed 
we iSSatistaetion is due to fac 
Se studied or that opinions ré 


tor? 
ject 


w 


a > —$——— a, 
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Pie aa e most often repeated criticisms of 
Taer without adequate supporting data. 
faction wi ae expressed a higher degree of satis- 
fheis es 1 those things which tend to reflect 
with thios A as teachers and less satisfaction 
effort pa üngs which tend to reflect student 
attitudes. 


intangibles, the results of which are not immedi- 
ately observable. Dissatisfaction by students 
with each factor and/or condition studied in- 
creased as they progressed from gradeto grade. 
The opinions of one group of teachers tend to 
be more nearly like those of the other teacher 
group than like those of any of the other respond- 


ent groups. 
The opinions of the parents of sixth- and eighth- 


grade students tend to be more nearly like those 
of their children. This is also true of the parents 
of twelfth-grade students. The opinions of twelfth- 
grade students and their parents tend to be more 
nearly like those of the teachers of the twelfth 


des eee expressed a higher degree of satisfac- 
succes oe things which tend to imply future 
With tho ox their children and less satisfaction 
able ar pe things which are immediately observ- 

| Shy nd could reflect ‘‘shortcomings”’ of the school. 

udents expressed a higher degree of satisfac- 


s> ton with t i i 
i th those things which tend to reflect their ru : \ 
en mediate efforts, abilities, and attitudes. They grade; while the opinions of sixth- and eighth- 
xu esed less satisfaction with those things grade students and their parents tend to be more 

Mich tend to restrict their activities, as well as nearly like those of the teachers of these students. 
1 

PH 

t 

o 


TABLE I 


TO BASIC QUESTION, QUESTION 1, IN PERCENTAGES 


Teachers Parents Students 
| 6th,8th 12th 6th 8th 12th 


82 69 21 


A 43 38 
bout all they could get 17 3 
Somey 
hat less t it 30 T 
e o great deal 47 53 3 
) SS than they aowi get 78 32 
Satisr 
*Sfied (+) compared with 61 -90 -a =i +65 +39 -52 


an 
Y degree of dissatisfaction (-) 
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4 
TABLE VIII 


SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO QUESTION 8 IN PERCENTAGES 


Teachers Parents Students 

6th, 8th 12th 6th. 8th 12th 6th 8th 12th 
About right 40 15 59 56 76 69 40 
Too much 0 1 8 8 16 22 9 

Lu 
Too little 50 79 32 35 6 7 47 
Satisfied (+) -10 -65 419 413 454. 440 -16 
Dissatisfied (-) 
TABLE IX 


SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO QUESTION 9 IN PE RCENTAGES 


MERECE RR 


eachers Parents 


Students 
6th,8th — 12th 6th,8th 12th 


6th 8th 12th 


3 2 2 3 5 

Less than 1/2 hour 14 23 9 8 8 7 11 

Between 1/2 and 1 hour 51 56 32 24 24 24 28 

Between 1 and 1 1/2 hour 22 12 26 26 17 20 26 

Between 1 1/2 and 2 hours 5 5 14 17 16 15 15 

More than 2 hours 0 0 0 0 11 13 10 
TABLE x 


| 
SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO QUESTION 10 IN PERCENTAGES 


1 
Teachers Parents 


Students 
6th, 8th 19th 6th, 8th 12th 6th 8th 12th 
Most or almost all 53 53 68 7 


61 58 9 i 
About one-half or less 27 43 20 18 
Satisfied (+) 


36 4 83 
26 10 
Dissatisfied (-) j j +25 417 -74 
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TABLE XI 


SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO QUESTION 11 IN PERCENTAGES 


Teachers Parents Students 
6th, 8th 12th 6th, 8th 12th 6th 8th 12th 
ee 
About right 72 53 70 60 82 178 60 
Too strict 0 0 3 4 12 14 15 
Not strict enough 23 43 26 30 4 6 19 
Satisfied (+) +49 +10 +41 +26 +66 +58 426 


Dissatisfied (-) 


bo MN Le 


TABLE XII 


S 
SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO QUESTION 12 IN PERCENTAGE 


Mostly B's Mostly A's Mostly A's 


, B’s F; 
Mostly D’s Mostly C's Mostly C'S ior nd and B's 


8 30 23 


20 
5 
i I : : 9 10 25 23 
1 
6 
P Nen f : 15 28 22 
12 6 22 
th Grade 4 5 
TABLE XIII 


ENTAGES 
OF RESPONSES TO QUESTION 13IN PERC 
SUMMARY 


parents Students 
Teachers 
12th 6th, 8th 12th 6th 8th 12th 


6th, 8th 
17 16 16 22 29 
Dissatisfied 13 16 
Satisti 72 +66 +63 +64 +67 456 441 
Dj ed (+) + 


l à 
SSatistieg (-) 
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Development of and Reasons for Vocational Choices 
Of Adolescents Through the High-School Years 


to the present Study. Various j 
Powell (8), Super (11), Kuhlen (3) 
have been concerned wi 
choices, particularly i 
adjustment. Studies o 
certain factors related to choice h: 
published — Ezell and Tate ( 
Stephenson (10) found a lack 
in ninth graders. Moser (5) 
cultured factors upon selecti 
erences. Many other studies — 
Levine and Wallen (4), Peters (7), etc, — 
presented a number of aspects of v. 
erences. 

The present Study in some areas repeats pre- 
vious research, but in a modern day — (1959)— 
frame of reference. Further, the present study 
indicates grade trends from tenth through twelfth 
grades. 


ave also been 
1), Norton (6). 


» have 
Ocational pref- 


Procedure 


A questionnaire was devised so that the student 
could answer each question with complete freedom 
of response. The questionnaire wag administered 


of intelligent Planning 


MARVIN POWELL 


> ; it 
Northern Illinois fee 
VIOLA BLOO 


Elmhurst Colleg? 


< petted 
to approximately one thousand students of ea 
Socio-economic levels which included siue np n 
industrial areas and those in upper-class gem a 
communities. Since the Study was intended = 
Pilot study for further research, no effort wa 
l the sampling bias. The res clu- 
the questionnaire were then tabulated and Bone at 
The attempt was made to pe the 
lusions which were to serve : the 
guide for further, more intensive research in a 


— of psychological adjustment to vocation? 
ook. 


of 


Results 


choice? i to 
ther’ OCCUPATIONS were classified according y- 
the descriptions giver in the Dictionary of C 565 
pational Titles. The analysis of these acre 3 
is shown in Table Ill. The specific occupati?",5, 
Selected by the boys were. 1) engineering anic? 


SA “han 
medicine and automotive mech 


— 


POWELL - BLOOM 


oes io essen 3) research in physics and 
business AUS 4.1 percent; 4) aviation and *'the 
phrase A cgi — each 3. 4 percent. The 
given b» i a irer the business world, ” was often 
other an, ee with little indication of its meaning 
The Sh t e idea of a white collar position. 
were dis loseesiaboncupation is given by the boys 
the Pes dins over 50 different fields with 33 of 
fessional | aoa upations being ranked on the pro- 
selected m. _ About 6. 6 percent of the boys 
archaeolos : ius fields of science as biology. 
pations wd astronomy and geology. The occu- 
incl udeg, lich were given on the skilled labor level 
sion ser tose of electrician, carpenter, televi- 
The ta and automotive mechanic. 
girls we ovations indicated as most preferred by 
ea 1) office work — 21.6 percent; 
Percent ing — 15.0 percent; 3) nursing — 13. 11 
more oft These three were chosen significantly 
rank wa en than other occupations. The fourth in 
of the SHIRE of airline hostess with 4.1 percent 
rel. aia Selecting it as the preferred position. 
the ns about 35 different vocations named by 
ome eri 33 of these were of professional status. 
Journal; 4 other vocations named were that of 
Signer sm, modeling, dramatics, fashion de - 
awyer interior decorator , physical therapist, 

* librarian and social worker. 
Refer occupation do you really expect to enter? 
he ‘ean to Table III will show the analysis of 
hing to s ional level which the students arepan 
Same, y nter. Although the general trend is the i 
Cüpations the emphasis on the professional 0€ 
Ween ane! there are significant differences na 
nificant, desired and the expected vocation: Sig- 
Categorie, fewer boys expect to enter occupations 

are sprzed as professional and skilled. There 
Clerigg cantly more who expect to enter ber 
trades Or classification, the semi-skilled 
nine isi the armed services. Approximately 
idea of here frankly admitted that they had no f 
Cupatio eir vocational future. The specific OC - 
are: nS listed as those which they plan to enter 
tive Se — 18.6 percent; 2) a? 
business co 5.4 percent; Le > 
Dercent: vim 4.7 percent; nee 
, semi-skilled labor a5 ) 


Work 
4.1 percent. About 7.7 percent of the 
d services 
son to 


Joys 
e 
Pon oo to enlist in the arme i 
* iene of high school in compari i 
i eisi who had stated that they preferre 
In 4 
exp et Scrutiny of the vocations which the girls 
: Pas enter, there is also a repetition of the 
Sia e as the occupations they preferred. 
Doteq ^7 there were significant differences 
Proto, Significantly fewer girls planned to enter 
Were nal vocations while significantly more 


Preparing to enter clerical-sales level. It 
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is interesting to observe that there is also a sig- 
nificant increase in those girls who expected to be 
a housewife. Seven percent of the girls did not 
know what they would do upon graduation. 

The vocations which the girls are preparing 
to enter are: 1) office and clerical work — 29.8 
percent; 2) teaching — 16.9 percent; 3) nursing- 
12.8 percent; and 4) housewife — 5.5 percent. 


Do adolescents expect to enter the vocations 
they prefer? Whatare the reasons for not entering 
the desired vocations? 

Approximately percent of boys and girls ex- 
pect to enter the vocation that they prefer. The 
proportion of those actually preferring the voca- 
tion that they expect to enter increases with age. 
In the tenth grade, about 59 percent seem to plan 
to enter the vocation they prefer; in the eleventh 
grade the proportion rises to 63 percent; and, in 
the twelfth grade the proportion increases to 67 


percent. 

As shown in 
boys for the discrepancy 
tions and the occupation they expect to enter are: 
1) an interest in the work they plan to enter — 18.4 
percent; 2) undecided as to the type of work they 
will enter — 15.8 percent; 3) the vocation they 
are to enter is the choice of the parents — 11.1 

decision to enlist in the armed ser- 


percent; 4) the 
vices immediately — 10.5 percent; 5) inadequate 


finances for the preparation needed — 7.9 percent; 
6) having ability for the work they are to enter — 
5.8 percent. Other reasons named are, in order 
of frequency, the opportunity presented by the 
chosen occupation, high financial returns in the 
vocation they plan to enter, plan to enter a related 
field of work, need to have work preparatory for 
the preferred position, lack of ability for the pre- 
ferred job and the desire for the security found in 
the expected vocation. 

Girls name the same general reasons for not 
entering the vocation which they prefer but place 
them in a different order of importance. This 
order is: 1) inadequate finances to prepare for the 
desired position — 15.4 percent; 2) plans to 
marry and the necessity of entering preparatory 
work for the vocation — each 12.8 percent; 3)in- 
terest in the occupation they plan to enter — 10.3 
percent; and 4) having the ability to perform the 


work they are to enter. 


Table IV, the reasons given by the 
between desired occupa- 


Why do you prefer to enter this vocation? 

Tn an attempt to arrive at some of the motiva- 
tional forces. the students were requested to giv 
the reason that they preferred the certain lo ci 
The responses are summarized in Table V. l 

There are a few significant trends which de 
serve attention. With regard to the responses: 
given by the boys, the selection of a job becaus 
of an interest in people shows an increase fon 
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1.3 percent of the total given for liking a job in the 
tenth grade to 5.7 percent in the twelfth. This is 
not a Significant trend but does indicate an increas- 
ing social consciousness. Interest in people is 
also reflected in the increase in the desire fora 
job in which the individual may be of service to 
others. There is a significant trend at the . 01 
level of confidence between the eleventh and twelfth 
grades in the frequency that boys gave service to 
others as a reason for desiring a particular job. 
During the eleventh grade, there is a significant 
increase in two factors. The desire for adventure 
and travel also shows a sudden increase in fre- 
quency in the eleventh grade, although this is not 
quite significant at the . 05 level of confidence. 
The greater social awareness of girls is seen 
in the jobs they prefer as well as in the motives 
they give for selection of a vocation. 
in working in a social-centered atmos 
in the eleventh grade for there is a si 
crease in the frequency of recognitio 
tive during this Stage of development 
The desire for financial 


This interest 
phereappears 
gnificant in - 
n of this mo- 


he tenth and the twelfth 


grades. There is also an indication that the ability 


to do the work assumes greater importance with 
age, for the girls give it as a reason 
a certain job 2.1 percent of the time i 
grade, 5.3 percent in the eleventh grade, and 9.3 
percent in the twelfth grade. Girls also mention 
the desire for a certain vocation because of its 
adaptability to married life. Nursing and teaching 
are occupations which are chosen because, “vou 
can work when you have the time," or, 
tions are the same as children’s school 
so you can be with the children. '* 

In a comparison of the differences of motives 
given by boys and girls, it is found that boys claim 
an interest in the work to be more important than 
do the girls. This difference is Significant at the 
.Ol level. Girls place the motive of an interest in 
people and a desire to be of service to Others sig- 
nificantly more than do boys; this is Significant at 
the .01 level of confidence. Girls are also signif- 
icantly more influenced by the desire for Security. 
Boys acknowledge security as a motive force about 


5.3 percent of the time whereas girls give it 17.4 
percent of the time. 


“the vaca- 
vacations 


What is your ultimate goal with regard to voca- 
tional objectives? 

^ Inan attempt to determine whether the Students 
had long range life aims, they were asked to spec- 
ify their vocational goals. The boys responded as 
follows: 1) to enter a Specific vocation — 21.4 
percent; 2) to have their own business — 13. 


lper- 
cent; 3) to become a personal success in their po- 
sition — 11.9 percent; 4) the desire for financial 


Success and security — 11.1 percent; 5) = x 
à good measure of social prestige — 4. y m ih a 
and 6) to do the job well. Other reasons a to be 
few of the high school youth mentioned were: ork 
of service to others; to be creative in samen 
that is accomplished; to finish college; to 2 au 
tent in the work, and to achieve a degree of har 
iness. 5S 
d The desire for financial gains were expressed, 
as ''wanting enough money to buy anything! wa n 
or “having enough money to live comfortably : 
Some stressed the acquisition of more pi donar" 
they would need while others emphasized ee epet” 
security. Fifteen percent of the boys did e- of the 
ify any vocational objective. The responses. 
girls with regard to an ultimate objective We 
1) the desire to enter a specific vocation "€ 3 
percent; 2) the desire to do the job well — «ua and 
percent; 3) the desire for personal s ucc xn 
advancement — 8.1 percent; 4) the wx jer- 
marry and have a home and children — Te JF 5. 
cent; 5) to be of Service and to help others rtion^ 
percent. Other responses, in order of apre 
ate frequency, include finishing college, en) Secu- 
the work, having financial success, needing 9 nt 


: a ' erc 
rity and gaining social prestige. Eighteen P 
gave no answer. 


than 


. ion of 2 
Who has influenced you in your selection 
vocation? ^ —— ——— ——— 9 ——— — 


ajo!” 


Reference to Table VI will show that the ™ that 


of high school Students do not acknowledge 
one has influenced them in the selection 
vocation and that it is their own decision. 


ity 
any 


at 
aed ti 
j ti g 
received vocational guidance. In repor, righ” 
guidance, 27.5 percent said i it to 
nated with a t i 


Only 5.5 pe eoe 
cational counseling fron safe r^ 
9r Or from a vocational € dental 
The major emphasis was on the in” 5 a 
counseling received at School. Others. ou ayed 
minister, a friend, or business associate P 

a minor role. 

In the evaluation of the counseling receiv ip t 
45.7 percent stated that it was of positive P455 0 
them; 12,5 Percent reported the counseling, not 
little help; and 49. 2 percent stated that it €^ 

aid them at all in the Selection of a vocatio! 


in 
ce 
What factors d a i rta 

1 © you consider of impo 
à vocation? 2 asine 
Mon? 


{0 
n es 
_ Table VI gives an analysis of the respon? re 
this inquiry, There are some trends whic 
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wor > 
keai i sporis. The importance placed on 
the tenth chee eases significantly for the boys from 
ing m the twelfth year of school; work- 
to the canc per se, are of more consideration 
twelfth-o ae male students than to the 
vendo ee O knowledge of the job. 
the etai: apes more attention from boys in 
true intere nis than in the tenth or twelfth; a 
greater cre in the work receives significantly 
With a with twelfth-grade boys than 
S. 
ton on the acquisition of a good salary 
grade pi a dd more attention from tenth- 
there eS pr than girls in the other years of school; 
job as e ded emphasis on the ability to do the 
is mone rls grow older; with increasing age there 
of cunei eae assigned to the possibilities 
here is nal advancement; also with increasing age 
ability mn. significant decrease in the stress on the 
Crease of get along with people and, with the in- 
9n the fil girls tend to place more emphasis 
hey can preg or happiness and enjoyment which 
i esi receive from a vocation. 
boys Sud he oe the differences between W 
e noticed th girls consider as important, i! 
Phasis on oe place significantly mor 
he financial aspects of à vocation. 


hat the 
it will 
e em- 


ie} 


Con 
elias 
luding Comments 


the yroust there is a bias in the samp 
Cent iie. end of the educational scale. 
cation, udents who expect to enter profes X 
lere de is higher than what is to be expected. " 
and Pren e significant differences between planne 
Ntation erred vocations which show à reality pre 
Ment of of high-school youth. This is an adjust- — 
Objectives with personal resources. There 


Pu i i i icted by the 
of reality orientation depict?’ 
uns ; killed, semi-skilled 


Aa percent of the 

less. Since 

ation they 

at they did not 

the occupation 

d with objective 
nsi : lanned vocation. — 

Cente et is gained into the perception of ue 


but the 


ling toward 
the 50 per- 
sional 


ed or 
d or that they did not respon 


In the instance 
the effects of wide 
js on eng 


al role © 


Whang pee are in operation? 
Verts! 5 Select engineering. 

is in ng are apparent. Emphas 

arg à besar ais with the cultura as 

ror Ore rce toward mechanical things. * 

€x, eS de in conformity with accepte! cultur : 
Presso Sted by the narrow range of vocation 

fd. Nursing, teaching and secretar! 
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work are accepted positions for women. The motives 
given are prosaic and show that there is little in- 
sight or personal awareness. Cultural factors, the 
desire for prestige or an avarice for material pos- 
ecognized as important. 

pment is characterized by 
areness and is readily ob - 
served in the responses of girls. It is more subtle 
in answers given by boys. The urge for independ- 
ence is elicited in their desire for travel and adven- 
ture. Independence, probably the most potent moti- 
vational force, can also be observed by their reti- 
cence to credit others with having an influence over 
their vocational selection. This seems to bea 
prime indication of adulthood to the adolescent. 

The desire for social prestige may be observed 
in the need of girls to select a vocation which is 
valued by society. Approval is gained through 
service to others. Engineering offers social ap- 
proval for the male. Our present technical culture 
esteems this above all others. Is interest, as given 
by boys and girls, a reason for selecting a voca- 
tion, including the desire for social approval? 
Does interest in a vocation represent a means of 
winning social prestige? i 

The problem areas which seem to arise from 
this study are: 

1. Youth are 

tion of a voc 
knowledge of 
arise when the i 
breadth of oppor 


sessions are not r 
This stage of develo 
the increased social aw 


frustrated in the intelligent selec- 
ation because of the lack of 
vocational fields. Conflicts 
ndividual is not aware ofthe 
tunities in each vocational 
field and thus the youth become inhibited in 
entering an occupation of his choice. There 
is definite need for more vocational orienta- 
tion in junior and senior high school. 


2. Adolescents are not aware of the motives 
for selecting vocations. They can not rec- 
ognize the inconsistency of motive and abil- 
ity. Further research is recommended in 
this area. What motives and influences are 
actually operating besides the obvious ones? 
How can motives be recognized and redi- 
rected into a more suitable vocational out- 
look? Are certain personality types attract- 
ed to similar vocations? Can motives be 
altered through effective guidance and un- 
favorable influences overcome ? 

3. In spite of emphasis on guidance in school 
adolescents have had little vocational guid- 
ance and seldom is it effective. Is voca- 
tional guidance a function of the school? Are 
counselors trained to give effective guidance? 
Are school programs designed to provide 
real counseling? Some attention should be 
given these matters. If vocation guidance 
is accepted as a function of our present 
school system, measures ought to be taken 
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Ls 


2. 


3. 
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to ascertain the value and Standard of the 
counseling. 


The lack of effective guidance coupled with 
an inability to recognize motives inhibits 
the students in establishing long-range 
vocational objectives. The advanced de- 
gree of our culture demands that many be 
willing to postpone goal fulfillment through 
the need of many years of education. The 
goals as specified by the students are not 
mature in outlook nor do they represent 


an understanding of adult culture. The 
very obscurit mands 


er the degree of 
knowledge of the Students i 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Grade 10 11 12 Total 
Boys 208 174 176 558 
Girls 175 69 122 366 
Total 383 243 298 924 
TABLE Ir 
THE PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS COMPLETING SPECIFIED NUMBER Of YEARS IN SCHOOL 
Years Completed in School Less than 8 8-11 
12 13 or More 
Not Known 
Mothers 3.0 21.2 42.5 25.5 7 
5 d 
Fathers 4.9 21.8 33.9 30.8 
: 8.7 
Total 3.95 21.48 38.20 29.81 8.1 
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TABLE III 
THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO PREFER AND PLAN TO ENTER CERTAIN VOCATIONAL LEVELS 
Boys Boys Girls Girls 
Occupation Occupation ~ Occupation Occupation 
p: p. 
Preferred Planned Preferred Planned 
Professional 64. 9* 49.3 69.7 53.0* 
Clerical - Sales 6.6 9.9** 23.2 30. 9** 
Service 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.4 
Agriculture 5.4 4.7 .6 .6 
Skilled 12. 5* 7.9 
Semi-Skilled 3.1 9, 5** 
Unskilled 8 59 
Armed Services 3.2 mque pe di 
Housewife as ae 
9 1,4* 
No Response 2.0 REDE : 
n „red and Planned Vocation. 
* Sig "d srence at .01 level between Preferre 1 
id Ean trende " .05 level between Preferred and Planned Vocation. 
TABLE IV 
REASONS GIVEN FOR NOT ENTERING THE PREFERRED OCCUPATION 
(PERCENTAGES) 
7.90 15. 39 
Inadequate finances 
5.79 9. 40 
Ability for chosen work ` 
2.63 5.98 
Lack of ability for chosen work 
11.05 2.56 
Choice of parents 
3.16 12.82 
Preparatory work for job 
" 4.74 5. 98 
° ; in chosen work i 
pportunity in chosen wor 10. 26 
Lite 18.42 
ike chosen work 
a 0.00 12.82 
arriage 
H 4.74 Sn 
igh Pay 
à 2.10 .86 
ecurity 
15. 79 6.84 
Undecided 
6.32 2.94 
No reason 
10.53 og 
Armed services 
3.16 6.84 
Miscellaneous 5 
2 
3. 68 d 


Related field 
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TABLE V 


re 
THE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REASONS GIVEN AS A BASIS FOR THE SELECTION 
OF CERTAIN VOCATIONAL AREAS 


Motivating Factor Boys 


Girls 
Interest in work 36.2 27.4 | 
Ability to do the work 6.1 4.3 
Interest in people 3.4 15.2 ~“ 
Personal advancement 7.0 3.9 | 
Offers security 11.9 6.0 
Service to others 5.3 17.4 
Adventure and travel 4.3 5.1 
Creative idealism 5.3 4.0 
Plan to marry D 5.8 
Armed services 2.7 .6 
Previous experience 3.6 2.6 
Variety within the work 1.5 .6 
Need education .4 1.4 
Religious .9 6 
Social prestige .6 1 
Same work as father 3.3 § 
Parental influence 1.6 T 
Miscellaneous 2.5 T id 
No reason given 5.2 2.9 
| 
TABLE VI 


PERSONAL INFLUENCES ON HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THEIR CHO} 
(IN PERCENTAGES) CE OF VOCATIONS 


n Girls 
Mother - e 
Father TEN . 
Both parents 4355 E y. 
Other relative £m K : 
Friend T" . n 
Doctor p A 
Minister dii -27 
Teacher $3 .82 
Vocational guidance 1.08 6.56 
Professional acquaintance oe 1.91 
No one Annies 3.01 
40.92 
Work experience ids 
No answer 6:27 -82 À 
6.01 T 
Miscellaneous 4.30 i 
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FACTORS WHICH HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS CONSIDER AS IMPORTANT IN A VOCATION 
(IN PERCENTAGES OF FREQUENCY) 


TABLE VII 


Designated Factors Boys Girls 
í Financial reward 13.43 8.87 
| Need of security 8.31 6. 37 
A Variety of duties .40 .34 
Good working conditions 5. y 4.55 
Ability to do the job 6.95 8. 99 
Knowledge of the job 8.93 3.30 
Opportunity for advancement 6. 56 5. 80 
Social prestige 1. 66 1.14 
Friendliness 3.00 | 5.23 
Travel and excitement .4T7 dd 
Need of education 2.92 2.28 
To achieve a goal 1.34 3.19 
| To benefit others .95 3.53 
| True interest in work 8.53 8. 65 
l Satisfaction 3. 32 4.21 
á Happiness 2.69 4.55 
| Enjoyment 13.43 15.81 
" Miscellaneous personality characteristics 11.30 13.08 
| 
i 
f 
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The Relation Between Junior High-School Students’ Problems and 
Parental Attitudes Toward Child Rearing and Family Life 


A REVIEW of the literature indicates that there 
have been numerous Studies concerned with the 
measurement of parental attitud 
of students (1, 2, 5, 6, 7). 
tively little research has been done in which an 
attempt has been made to relate the influence of 


gators have tried to relate some variable such as 
Sex, age, and personality to the problems of stu- 
dents. Yet it is commonly assumed by many edu- 
cators and psychologists that : a) the practices 
which parents use in their treatment of their 
children serve as originative forces on the child's 
behavior (e.g., the techniques of control and 
punishment, values they impose, and the incen- 
tives they offer), and b) that there is a close re- 
lation between attitudes of parents toward their 
children and the adequacy of the children’s social 
and emotional adjustment, 

This study was designed to test the hypothesis 
that parental attitudes toward child rearing and 


family life are Significantly related to problems 
of junior high-school students. 


Sample and Procedure 
E MEE ee 


The subjects consisted of 40 junior high-school 
students and their parents. The Students were 
randomly selected from the junior high schools in 
Denton, Texas. Of these Students, 20 were girls 
and 20 were boys ranging in age from 12 to 14, 
The parents of these students were: a) middle- 
class, b) white, c) between the ages of 32 - 50, 
and d) from intact families with one or more 
children. The McGuire-White (3) Index of Social 
Status (Short Form), was utilized in obtaining a 
measurement of socio-economic status. 


MICHAEL ZUNICH 


Texas Woman's University 


In order to obtain measures of problems, stu- 
dents were given the Mooney Problem Check List 
(MPCL), Junior High School Form (1950 Revi- 
Sion), developed by Mooney and Gordon (4). The 
MPCL consists of 210 problems divided into 
Seven areas with 30 items in each area. The 
Seven areas are: 1) Health and Physical Devel- 
opment, 2) School, 3) Home and Family, 

4) Money, Work, the Future, 5) Boy and Girl 


Relationship, 6) Relations to People in General, 
and 7) Selt-Cent 


istered to the stude 
regular class Sessi 


most frequently, 
the MPCL, their 


Resul 


ts and Conclusiong 


Girls were more con- ily: 
Problems of School, Home and Fam ES 
» the Future, Boy and Girl Relatio 


ms for the girls appeared in the a ai 
General, and the lowes : 
elf-Centereg Concerns. Boys, 9 
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TABLEI 


SIGNIFIC ANT CORRELATION VALUES BETWEEN MATERNAL ATTITUDE SCORES 
AND GIRLS' RESPONSES TO PROBLEMS 


135 


Attitude Subscales 


Acceleration of Development 
Ascendancy of Mother 
Avoidance of Communication 
Breaking the Will 
Comradeship and Sharing 
Fear of Harming Baby 
Intrusiveness 

Irritability 

Marital Conflict 

Martyrdom 

Rejection of Homemaking 
Seclusion of Mother 
Suppression of Aggression 


Suppression of Sex 


Mooney Problem Check List Areas 


Health, 
Physical 


Development 


.62** 
.45* 
.65** 


.47* 


.63** 


.45* 


.49* 


.43* 


.46* 


. 43* 


School Home Money, Boy, Relations 
and Work, Girl to 
Family the Relation- People 
Future ship abes 
.56** . 56*# Bi** 
.49* 
.43* .57** — .49* 
.56**  .56** .59** 
.43* 
.94* 
.44* 
.43* 
.54* 
.46* 


* Significant at . 05 level 
** Significant at . 01 level 


Self- 
Centered 
Concerns 


.60** 


.66** 


.45* 
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SIGNIFICANT CORRELATION VALUES BETWEEN PATERN 


TABLE II 


AND GIRLS' RESPONSES TO PROBLEMS 


Mooney Problem Check List Areas 


Health, 
Attitude Subscales Physical 
Development 
Ascendancy of Mother .56** 
Avoidance of Communication .99** 
Breaking the Will 
Comradeship and Sharing 
Dependency of Mother .48* 
Equalitarianism ,44* 
Excluding Outside Influence 
Fear of Harming Baby .53* 
Fostering Dependency 
Inconsiderateness of Husband 
Intrusiveness .52* 
Marital Conflict 
Rejection of Homemaking 
Suppression of Aggression .92t 


Suppression of Sex 


** Significant at , 0] leve] 


School 


.43* 


.4T7* 


.4T* 


.46* 


43+ 


AL ATTITUDE SCORES 


Home 
and 
Family 


LL 


Money, 
Work, 
the 


Future 


.99** 


Boy, 

Girl 

Relation- 
ship 


.45* 


. 46* 


54* 


Relations 
to 
People 
in 
General 


56** 


.45* 


Self- 
Centered 
Concerns 


.43* 


. 50* 


A 


o2** 


, 50* 
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TABLE III 


SIGNIFICANT CORRELATION VALUES BETWEEN MATERNAL ATTITUDE SCORES 
AND BOYS' RESPONSES TO PROBLEMS 


Mooney Problem Check List Areas 


. Health, School Home Money, Boy, Relations Self- 
Attitude Subscales Physical and Work, Girl to Centered 
Development Family the Relation- People Concerns 
Future ship in 
General 
——————— ns Se ee 
Acceleration of Development . 54* V .6gwk .50* .55** . 60** .59** 
- 
Avoidance of Communication .4T* 
Encouraging Verbalization .493* 
Excluding Outside Influence .50* 
Irritability . 50* 
Suppression of Sex , 46* 
* Significant at . 05 level 
** Significant at . 01 level 
TABLE IV 


SIGNIFICANT CORRELATION VALUES BETWEEN PATERNAL 
AND BOYS' RESPONSES TO PROBLEMS AETTUDE SCORES 


Mooney Problem Check List Areas 
, l— ——————Á————————— 


Health, School Home Money, Boy 


Attitude Subscales Physical mud — work Ga EAD aad ae aiid 
Development Family the Relation- People Concerns 
Future ship in 
General 

Acceleration of Development .49* ,46* 46+ m ‘ 
Avoidance of Communication . 50* .46* 
Breaking the Will .48* .48* 5j 
Encouraging Verbalization .44* ETT 
Irritability + 45* 
Martyrdom .46* 
Rejection of Homemaking .43* 


a nn SX e) r) zwi mJ 


* Significant at . 05 level 
** Significant at . 01 level 
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the other hand, had the highest frequency of prob- 
lems concerning Self-Centered Concerns, and the 
lowest number in the area of Boy and Girl Rela- 
tionship. 


Relation between Parental Attitudes and Students’ 
Problems = 


The significant correlation values between 
parental attitudes and students’ problems are pre- 
sented in Tables I to IV. Comparisons were made 
by means of Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficients computed between frequencies in the 
MPCL areas and the attitude subscales. Of the 
644 comparisons, 92 evidenced significant rela- 
tions at the . 05 level or beyond. 

Sixty-seven significant correlation values were 
Observed between parental attitude scores and 
girls' responses to problems (see Tables I and II). 
Of these relations, fathers and daughters evi- 
denced 38 relations , while mothers and daughters 
evidenced 29. 


parents, was observed between the two MPCL 
areas of Health and Physical Development and 
Money, Work, the Future, and the PARI subscales. 
However, in the two problem areas of School and 
Self-Centered Concerns, three relations o; 


peared between mothers and daughters, w 
twelve relations wer 
and daughters. 


Twenty-five significant relations were Observed 
between maternal and paternal attitude scores and 
boys' responses to problems (see Tables III and 
IV). Of these relations, ten Significant correla- 
tion values were observed between the attitude 
subscale Acceleration of Development and the 
seven problem areas. Mothers and sons evidenced 
eleven relations while fathers and sons fourteen. 
It is interesting to note that there were 42 less 
relations between parental attitude scores and 
boys’ problems than between parental scores and 
girls’ problems. 

It will be noted from an examination of Tables 
I to IV that some of the Significant relations have 
no logical connection. For example, the PART 
subscale Suppression of Sex and the MPCL area 
Money, Work, the Future, have no logical mean- 
ing. These relations may be due to chance, i.e. ý 
one might expect to observe values, by chance, 
which attained significance at the -05 level approx- 
imately five times out of 100 when no real relation 
exists. Also, the lack of logical connection may 
be due to the MPCL areas since they were not de- 

signed specifically to yield measures of phenomena 
assessed by the PARI. 
The purpose of this investigation was to test the 


hypothesis that parental attitudes toward child 
rearing and family life are related to problems 
of junior high-school students. The implicit pre- 
diction in this hypothesis was clearly borne out 
that students’ problems are related to parental 
attitudes. Of the 644 relations examined between 
parental attitude scores and students" problems, 
92 were significant at the . 05 level or beyond. 
Among the relations examined for fathers' atti- 
tude scores and Students' problems, 52 were sig- 
nificant, whereas only 40 were significant when 
the same number of relations were examined for 
mothers and students. The most revealing data 
were found between parental attitude scores and 
girls’ responses to problems. Of the relations 
observed between parents and their daughters, 

67 were significant while only 25 relations were 
noted between parents and sons. 
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An Experiment in Teaching Elementary School Methods via 


Closed Circuit Television * 


A RAPIDLY GROWING student population has 
caused American educators to consider the feasi- 
bility of using various media of mass communica- 
tion for some phases of instructional programs. 
One area in which increased enrollment has cre- 
ated a serious problem is in teacher education, 
where students are expected to observe the tech- 
niques of classroom procedure. It has been pro- 
posed that prospective teachers might observe 
classroom procedure via television as a practical 
solution. 

Several armed services investigations by Kan- 
ner (5), Manley (8), Rock, et al. (10), and many 
college and university studies Such as Carpenter 
and Greenhill (1,2), Erickson (3), Macomber (7), 
and The Minnesotan (9), have examined the effec- 
tiveness of TV for teaching the content of lecture- 
type courses. The present investigator knows of 
no published study which reports the effectiveness 
of television as a means of observing teaching 

ds. 
nl for study in this experiment was Ele- 
mentary School Methods, a sophomore course, 
which met for two hours each day, Monday through 
Friday, throughout the fall semester of 1957. 
This two-hour period was used in two ways: from 
8:00 to 8:50, each morning, the instructor lec- 
tured on methods of teaching; and from 9:00 to 
9:50 the students observed classroom teaching in 
the elementary laboratory school which is oper- 
ated by the college. The course was divided into 
six units which included: Arithmetic, Kindergar- 
ten Methods, Primary Reading, Intermediate 
Reading, Language Arts. and Social Studies. 


Method 


Subjects. The effectiveness of total teaching 


HERBERT P. RUMFORD 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


via television was measured by comparing the 
achievement of matched groups of students under 
controlled conditions. An experimental group and 
a control group were formed by matching fifteen 
pairs of individuals, who had had no methods 
course experience or teaching experience, on the 
basis of intelligence test scores, age, sex, and 
Scores made on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory. In the matching procedure, precedence 
was given to intelligence scores. 


Design and Materials. Lectures originated in 
a studio-classroom of the Audio-Visual Center 
with the control group present. The classroom 
demonstrations originated in a room set apart for 
television programs in the laboratory school with 
the control group present. This room was fur- 
nished with chairs and tables best suited for the 
age level of the children who constituted the class 
for that day. The television programs, both lec- 
tures and demonstrations, were viewed by the ex- 
perimental group in a receiving room in the main 
college classroom building. 

The principal of the elementary laboratory 
School lectured throughout the semester and 
served as the instructor for the course. He was 
responsible for planning the demonstrations of 
elementary methods and assisted the camerman 
in selecting the video portion to be televised. 

The classes used for the demonstrations in- 
cluded those from kindergarten through the sixth 
grade. All seven instructors held master's de- 
grees in education and all of them served as su- 
pervisors of college classes in student teaching. 
These demonstrating instructors assisted the prin- 
cipal in compiling objective questions, sampling 
what seemed to them important in teaching meth - 
ods, and scoring the daily observation papers 


* This work was done as partial fulfillment of requirements for an Ed.D. degree at the University of Colorado, 


1960. 
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written on the day they demonstrated teaching 
methods for the course. 

In both the Audio-Visual Center and the labora- 
tory school, the television equipment was low-cost 
vidicon industrial-type manufactured by the Dage 
Television Division of Thompson Products, Incor- 
porated. Two cameras were installedinthe Audio- 
Visual Center and three in the laboratory school. 
The receiving room was equipped with three stand- 
ard RCA receiving sets with 24-inch Screens. The 
signal was sent from the originating room to the 
receiving sets over coaxial cable. The audio sig- 
nal was carried over a transmission line and fed 
through a separate amplifier. 

Responsible for the technical operation of the 
television equipment was the Audio-Visual Direc- 
tor of the college. He was assisted by a full-time 


electronics technician and Several part-time help- 
ers. 


Study groups, obtained from multiple 
teacher-made tests, 


At the beginning of the s 
Course work was started, 
the semester, the Minnes 


emester, before any 
and again at the end of 
ota Teacher Attitude 


tà Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory were administered to al] the stu- 


dents enrolled in the methods course. Scores 
from the MTAI and selec 
were used as a measure 
istics. 

Changes in personality that might be attributed 
to experience related to 


post-test difference scores of the Study groups 
for selected scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory. 

The t-test was used to test 
differences in related means a 
the Wilcoxon matched-pairs Signed-ranks test was 
used as a non-parametric test for the Significance 
of differences when the groups were considered 
separately by ability levels (high seven and 1 ow 
seven in intelligence test scores). 


the significance of 
nd variances, and 


Results 


Achievement. Table I shows means and t val- 
ues for the differences between means whenthe 


unit tests over the lectures, the unit tests over 
Observations, and observation points were summed. 
The differences between mean scores for the tests 
on the lectures and tests over observations proved 
non-significant, but the television group earned 
more observation credits than were earned by the 
group in the originating classroom. The differ- 
ence was significant at the .05 level. 


Table II shows means and t values for the dif- 
ference between means for the final test scores. 
All differences between intact groups proved non- 
Significant. However, when the scores from the 
test on observations were examined according to 
ability levels (high seven and low seven), it ap- 
peared that the high seven in the originating room 
exceeded the high seven in the television room. 
Wilcoxon T equalled 1 which is significant at the 
- 05 level. 


Table III shows means and t values for the dif- 
ferences between means for the final test given, 
as a test of retention, four months after the end 
of the semester. Differences for intact groups 
were non-significant. When the Scores from the 
test on observations were examined according to 
ability levels, it appeared that the high seven in 
the originating room exceeded the high seven in 
the television room. Wilcoxon T equalled 0 which 
is significant at the -05 level. This is the same 
indication noted at the end of the study semester. 


Personality Variables. Table IV shows the 
mean gain in MTAI Scores for both groups and the 
t values of the differences in means. Whereas 
both groups made significant gains in MTAI 
scores, the difference in pretest — post-test 
gains in scores was non-significant. 


Table V shows the pretest— post-test differ- 
ence scores from the Gowan Teacher Prognosis 
Scale of the MMPI (4) for both groups and the t 
values of the differences in means. The post-test 
“cores were lower for the control group and high- 
er for the experimental group, and the difference 
:n means was significant at the .01 level of con- 
fidence. This finding Suggests a better prognosis 
for teaching success for the television group. 

When the Scores for this group were considered 
by ability levels, the more favorable prognosis 
was confined to the low seven (Wilcoxon-1.P«.0 : 

Table VI shows the pretest — post-test differ- 
ence scores from the Welsh A scale of the MMPI 
du for both STOUDS and the t values of the ater" 
ence in means, An differences were non-signifi- 
cant. It Seems that there were no noticeable 
changes in anxiety, as measured by this scale, 
for either Sroup at the end of the semester. 


RUMFORD 
TABLE I 


EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP ACHIEVEMENT SCORE 
COMPARISONS FOR ALL UNITS COMBINED 


N = 14 PAIRS 
Lecture Test on Observation 
Test Observations Points 
Group Mean t Mean t Mean t 
Con 410. 5T 184.29 639.00 
.39 2.07 2. 49* 
Exp 466. 29 173.07 702.00 
a Significant at the . 05 level 
TABLE II 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP FINAL TEST SCORE COMPARISONS 
N = 14 PAIRS 
Final Lecture Final Test on 
Test Observations 
Group Mean t Mean t 
Con 132. 43 55. 93 
.12 1.21 
TABLE III 


COMPARISONS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP SCORES ON THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
GIVEN FOUR MONTHS AFTER THE STUDY SEMESTER 


N = 14 PAIRS 


þe- Ř—_ REESE DERE ERE ——————— cl 


Final Lecture Final Test on 
Test Observations 
Mean t Mean t 
Con 125.08 51.75 
.08 .36 
125.46 50.17 


Exp 
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TABLE IV 
P GAINS IN MTAI SCORES 
ERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROU 
COMPARISON OF EXP Nc 14 PAIRS 
2 

Group M Diff. t S t 
Con 14.00 6.21 .92 353.83 52 
Exp 20.21 473.06 

TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP PRETEST— 


POST-TEST DIFFERENCE SCORES OF THE TEACHER PROGNOSIS 
SCALE OF THE MMPI 


N - 14 PAIRS 
NE CINCNENC NEC RN m 

Con -2.00 6.21 3.18* 33.52 .63 

Exp 4.21 23.33 

* Significant at the . 01 level 

TABLE VI 
COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL G 
POST-TEST DIF 


ROUP p = 
FERENCE SCORES OF TEST 


THE WELSH A SCALE OF 
THE MMP] 
N - 14 PAIRS 
Group M Diff. t s2 t 
Con .14 1.78 1.04 23. 23 95 
Exp -1.58 


RUMFORD 


Conclusions 

An analysis of achievement test scores war- 
ranted the following conclusions: 

1. Televised lectures were as effective as 
conventional instruction in bringing about 
increases in knowledge as measured by teacher- 
made objective tests. 


2. For intact groups, televised observation 
of classroom procedures was as effective as di- 
rect observation as measured by teacher-made 
objective tests, but less effective than direct ob- 
servation when students of high ability were con- 


sidered separately. 


3. Using observation points from daily papers 
as a criterion, televised observation of class- 
room procedures was more effective than direct 
observation for both intact groups and students of 
low ability, when ability groups were considered 


separately. 


4. Televised instruction and observation of 
classroom procedures were as effective às con- 
ventional instruction and direct observation of 
classroom procedures when final grades were 
used as a criterion. 


5. Televised instruction was as effective as 
conventional instruction when the final examina- 
tion, given four months after the end of the se- 
mester, was used as a criterion of retention. 


An analysis of pretest— post-test difference 
scores from the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory, the Teacher Prognosis Scale, and the 
Welsh A Scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory seemed to justify the following 
conclusions: 

1. Instruction by television was as effective 
as conventional instruction in bringing about 
changes in teacher attitude, as measured by 
MTAI scores. 


2. Students in the television group improved 
in teacher prognosis, as measured by the select- 
ed scale of the MMPI, while those in the conven- 
tional class did not. This was found for intact 
groups but limited to the low ability group when 
ability groups were considered separately. 


3. Students in the television group did not 
show signs of anxiety, as measured by theselect- 


ed scale of the MMPI, that might be attributed to 
receiving all instruction via television. 


It is feasible to use low-cost industrial-type 
vidicon closed-circuit television under the condi- 


tions of this experiment. 


10. 


Li. 
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Bilingualism in Southwest Louisiana 


THERE HAS BEEN considerable discussion and 
controversy among educators regarding the effects 
of bilingualism on the mental, emotional, social, 
and educational growth of the individual. It is 
widely assumed that children who learn two lan- 
guages simultaneously during the process of lan- 
guage development are inferior to monolingual g 
children in many areas of linguistic achievement. ! 
The problem is of special importance to those edu- 
cators dealing with the large French-English bi- 
lingual population in the southwestern section of 
Louisiana. The present study was undertaken in 
order to examine the relationship between bilin- 
gualism and auditory discrimination Skills. 


Statement of the Problem 


It has been noted that a great many children in 
Southwest Louisiana omit the th sound in their 
conversational English and also in their Oral read- 
ing. This study sought to determine if thechildren 
omit the th sound because they cannot hear it due 
to their language background, to determine whether 
they can distinguish between related Similar and 
dissimilar sounds, and to determine what relation- 
ship there is between the examiner's language 
background and the results of the test. 


Population Studied and Procedures Used 


The groups studied totaled 100 children in ele- 
mentary schools in the vicinity of Southwest Loui- 
siana. They were chosen from ten public and four 
private schools of this area. The children were 
classified into four types. The first classification 
included children who spoke French and English 
and who were tested by an examiner who Spoke 
French and English. The second was made up of 
children who spoke French and English and were 
tested by an examiner who spoke only English. 


* Footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 
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The third group was made up of children who -. : 
Spoke only English and were tested by an examiner 
who spoke French and English. The fourth was 
based upon children who spoke only English and 
were examined by a tester who spoke only English. 
Twenty-five children were tested in each category: 
An experimental form of the Wepman Auditory a 
Discrimination Test? was given to every child an 
a specially devised th-t Auditory Discrimination 
Test was administered to every child. «ds: 

The th-t test was made up of forty paired wor 
One word was pronounced correctly and the other 
word was pronounced without the th sound. AneX 
ample of this is: thimble, timble; those, dose; — 
mother, mudder; thumb, tumb; another, anudder: 
These words were alternated; the correct word 
being first one time and Second the next time. 
There was an even distribution of voiced and 
voiceless th words. 

A group of exa 
English administ 
Wepman Auditor 
th-t test 


miners who spoke French S 
ered an experimental form oft 

y Discrimination Test and the 

to 25 children who Spoke French and 


English. A group of examiners who spoke only 
English then gave the same battery of tests to 
Children 


: who spoke only English. French-Spe2 á 
ine examiners gave the test to 25 gng]ish-spe E 
ing children and Eng] ish-speaking examiners 4 
ministered the tests to 25 French-speaking chil- 
dren. This is Presented in Table I. All of the 
examiners administered the tests in English. 


. Table II presents a statistical analysis of the 
findings, 


It can be seen that the subjects did 
at Aer on both tests regardless of en they E is 
at home if the examiner spoke only English. Th 
was Significant at the -05 level. The child omm 
Scored higher on the Wepman test than on the th 


——— — :-— À——Ó All lll LE 


TABLEI 


TABLE OF TESTS AND EXAMINERS 


Children who speak 
French and English 


at home 


bt 


Wepman Test A1 


Scores on test 
administered by 
French-speaking 
examiner 


Scores on test 


administered by 
English-speaking 
examiner 


A 


Mean Score 


34.5 


35.4 


Tests of Auditory Discrimination 


Th-T Test A2 


Scores on test 
administered by 
French-speaking 
examiner 


Scores on test 
administered by 
English-speaking 
examiner 


Mean Score 


28.0 


36.1 


Children who speak 


English at home 


Cy 


Scores on test 
administered by 
French-speaking 
examiner 


Scores on test 
administered by 
English-speaking 
examiner 


31.2 


35.6 


Scores on test 
administered by 
French-speaking 
examiner 


Scores on test 
administered by 
English-speaking 
examiner 


33.3 


34.2 


al 


HAO'I 


STI 
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TABLE II 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS 


SS 


DF MS 
"nm 3483 199 
Between 1722 99 
" .61 1 . 61 
" 490 1 490* 
— 1221 96 TATI 
Within 1761 100 
" 80 1 ii 
BA 144 1 pags 
CA 552 1 ones 
ABC 443 J 443** 
Error 542 96 9.56 
Total 3483 199 
** Significant at the 1% leve! 
TABLE III 
TEST, EXAMINER, AND SUBJECT COMBINATION. 
] S IN RA 
ACCORDING TO SCORES MADE By ONE HUNDRED SULCIS aH 
Test Examiner's Language Subject' 
t 
Background Boge it 
th-t English French and English 1 
Wepman English English 
2 
Wepman English French and English 3 
Wepman French and English French and English 4 
th-t English English 
5 
th-t French and English English 
6 
Wepman French and English English 
7 
th-t 


French and English 


French and English 


test regardless of the examiners. This was signif- 
icant at the .01 level. The interaction between the 
auditory test scores and the language spoken was 
also significant at the .01 level. The test results 
depended, therefore, on the number of languages 
spoken at home. The effect of the language the 
examiner used was also significant at the . 01 level. 
None of the variables operate independently of each 
other. The effect of one is influenced by the other 


two. 


divided into eight sets of tests. By listing the tests 
from one through eight, one can see how the stu- 
dents ranked from the lowest scores to the highest 
scores. This is presented in Table III. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Many children in southwestern Louisiana omit 
the th sound in their conversational English and also 
in their oral reading. This study sought to deter- 
mine whether or not the children could discrimi- 
nate between the th sound and the t sound, and 
whether they could distinguish between other relat- 
ed similar and dissimilar sounds. 

Fifty children were given an experimental form 
of the Wepman test of Auditory Discrimination and 
a th-t test of auditory discrimination by examiners 
who had a language background of French and Eng- 
lish. Another fifty children were administered 
the same tests by examiners whose language back- 
ground was only English. This study sought to 
investigate the relationship between the examiner's 
language background and the results of the tests 
and to determine which group of children can best 
discriminate between these sounds in words. 


There were 100 Wepman tests and 100 th-t tests, 


LOVE 
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It appears from this study that Southwest Loui- 
siana children are more adept at discriminating 
between words when the examiner speaks only Eng- 
lish. It also indicates that the children in this 
area who speak French and English and the chil- 
dren who speak only English tend to do better on 
the Wepman test of many sounds than on the th-t 
test of only one sound. The subjects who speak 
French and English score higher on the Wepman 
test than do the children who speak only English 
which suggests that their general auditory dis nig 
crimination skills are adequate. But the one-lan- 
guage group does better on the th-t test than the 
two-language group. Success on these tests is 
apparently influenced by the type of examiner and 
the number of languages spoken at home. They do 
not operate independently of each other and the ef- 
fect of one is influenced by the other two. 

The children from a French-English language 
region apparently do hear the th sound and they can 
discriminate between it and the t sound better when 
spoken to by an examiner with only an English lan- 
guage background. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Carrow, M.A. ‘‘Linguistic Functioning of 
Bi-Lingual and Mono-Lingual Children, '* 
Journal of Speech and Hearing, pp. 371-80. 

2. Some of the paired words from both forms of 
the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 
made up this experimental form. The 
Wepman test can be bought from Joseph 
M. Wepman, 950 East 59th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 
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A Study of the Relationship Between Parental Acceptance and the 
Academic Achievement of Adolescents 


JANICE M. BARWICK 
Hofstra College 


Many studies have been carried on showing the 
relationship between parental attitudes and varia- 
tions in the personality of the child. Research 
has demonstrated that negative parental attitudes, 
whether representing overt hostility, ambivalence, 
or a neutral, passive relationship between child 
and parents, may result in the following behavior- 
al manifestations in children: 1) feelings of in- 
Security and extreme sensitivity to attention (5, 6); 
2) shy, withdrawn, submissive behavior (2); or 3) 
aggressive or dominant behavior (3, 8). 

Relatively little research has been carried on 
Which concerns itself with the influence of parent 
attitudes on academic achievement (1,7), although 
inreality achievement is one manifestation of 
personality. A student who fails to achieve up to 
capacity may be a student who is not motivated to 
do so, and one of the most important factors in- 
fluencing the motivation of children is parental 
attitudes. Abraham Maslow of the Nebraska 
Symposium in 1955, explained this motivation to- 
wards achievement which results from parental 
acceptance in terms of self-actualization (4): “So 
far as motivational status is concerned, healthy 
individuals have Sufficiently gratified their basic 
needs for safety, belongingness, love, respect, 
and self-esteem so that they are motivated prim- 
arily by trends toward Self-actualization. ” 

The present study, then, was undertaken to de- 
termine whether there is a significant relationship 
between parental acceptance,as perceived by both 
parents and children, and the academic achieve- 
ment of the latter. 


Procedure 


The sample population was selected from Stu- 
dents enrolled in Grade 8 in a junior high school 
in a suburban community of Massachusetts. The 
group was classified into high, average, and low 
achievers on the basis of grade-point indices. 
High and low achievers were identified on the basis 
of grade-point indices one standard error af esti- 
mate above or below the predicted value. The pre- 
dicted grade-point index was found by means of a 
regression equation, using an intelligence quo- 
tient obtained from the Otis Beta Group Intelli - 
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gence Test as the prediction variable. The grades 
received at the termination of the first semester 
of Grade 8 were used to compute the actual grade- 
point index. This procedure resulted in 47 high 
achievers, 226 average achievers, and 37 low 
achievers. From each of these groups 15 boys an 
15 girls were selected according to the method of 
random numbers, resulting in 30 students at each 
level. Those students and their parents comprise 
the sample population. js 

The instruments used to measure the children’s 
perception of parental acceptance were: Whitesel's 
Situation Questionnaire for Parent-Child Relation" 
ships, Gilmore’s Sentence Completion Test, and 
the TAT. The Porter Parental Acceptance Scale 
was used to obtain data concerning the parents 
perception of their acceptance of their children. 
Each of the tests yielded three scores: Mother " 
Acceptance, Father-Acceptance, and Total Paren 
Acceptance Scores. The data were subjected to a 
analysis of variance and the results of each test 
Were treated separately. The level of significance 
chosen was the five percent level, 


Results 


The results reported are based on the trends in^ 
dicated by mean values on the assumption that 
trends in mean values of the mother- and father- 
acceptance scores for the three groups of achiev- 

hat a relationship exists be^ 
tween parental acceptance and academic achieve- 
ment. The names or the tests which yielded mean 
nstrating these trends are reported, 
r trends are Supported by significant 


© names of the tests and the level of 


Significance are indicated, 


l Boys achie 


ving at a hi 1 reported 
fathers as ng igher level rep 


= more accepting than did those 
achieving ata lower level, (Table L 
Situation Questionnaire and the Sentence 
Completion Test), 

2. Both the average and low achieving boys 
perceived their mothers as more accepting 
than did the high achieving boys. (Table h 
Situation Questionnaire, Sentent 


TABLE OF MEANS OF MOTHER- AN 
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TABLE I 
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OF THE HIGH-, AVERAGE-, AND LOW- 
ERS AND FATHERS OF THE HIGH-, AVERAGE-, AND LOW-ACHIEVING BOYS 


ACHIEVING BOYS AND OF THE MOTH: 
(N=15) 
Instruments Mother-Acceptance Father-Acceptance 

High Average Low High Average Low 
Situation Questionnaire 6.6 14.1 13.2 6.3 8.2 -.83 
Sentence Completion Test .20 .60 .A3 66 .53 06 
Thematic Apperception Test .37 -.64 -.58 -.43 -1.14 2,83. 
Parental Acceptance Test 137.3 137.5 139.8 128 .7 141.3 134.7 

TABLE II 


TABLE OF MEANS OF THE 


LOW-ACHIEVI 


MOTHER- VERSUS TH 
NG BOYS AND OF THE M 


E FATHER-ACCEPTANCE SCORES OF THE HIGH-, AVERAGE-, AND 
OTHERS AND FATHERS OF THE THREE GROUPS i 


Instruments 


Situation Questionnaire 
Sentence Completion Test 
Thematic Apperception Test 
parental Acceptance Scale 


(N=15) 
Boys 

High-Achieving Average-Achieving Low-Achieving 
Mother Father Mother Father Mother Father 
6.6 6.3 14.1 3.2 13.2 -.83 
.20 . 66 .60 .93 .13 -.06 
-.37 -.43 -.64 -1.14 -.58 -.33 
137.3 128.7 137.5 141.3 139.8 134.7 


TABLE OF MEANS OF MOTHER-A 
ACHIEVING GIRLS AND OF THE MOTHERS AND FAT 


TABLE Il 


ND FATHER-ACCEPTANCE SCORES OF THE HIGH-, AVERAGE-, AND LOW- 


(N-15) 


HERS OF THE HIGH-, AVERAGE-, AND LOW-ACHIEVING GIRLS 


Mother-Acceptance 


Father-Acceptance 


Instruments 
High Average Low High Average ‘Low 
Situation Questionnaire 15.2 13.4 11.5 5.5 3.3 27 
Sentence Completion Test .60 .26 .33 80 .46 33 
Thematic Apperception Test -.18 -.38 -.98 -.20 -.20 -73 
141.3 141.6 130.9 133.1 130.7 140.1 


Parental Acceptance Scale 


150 


TABLE OF MEANSOF THE MOTHER-VERSUS THE FAT 
LOW-ACHIEVING GIRLS AND OF THE M 


TABLE IV 


HER-ACCEPTANCE SCORES 
OTHERS AND FATHERS OF 
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OF THE HIGH-, AVERAGE-, AND 
THE THREE GROUPS 


(N=15) 
Girls 
Instruments High-Achieving Average-Achieving Low-Achieving 

Mother Father Mother Father Mother Father 
Situation Questionnaire 15.2 5.5 13.4 3.3 11.5 .27 
Sentence Completion Test .60 80 .26 .46 "33 133 
Thematic Apperception Test -.18 -.20 -.38 -.20 -.58 -. 73 
Parental Acceptance Scale 141.3 133.1 141.6 130.7 130.9 140.1 

TABLE y 


TABLE OF F-RATIOS OBTAINED FROM THE ANA LYSIS OF 


VARIANCE OF THE MOTHER- A ATHER- 
ACCEPTANCE SCORES nM 


Instruments 


(N-45) 


Mother-Acceptance Scores 
Boys 


Father-Acceptance Scores 


Girls Boys Girls 

Situation Questionnaire 2.52 
Sentence Completion Test .95 , H 1.32 .74 
Thematic Apperception Test .38 1.5 1.55 , 65 
Parental Acceptance Scale “12 " 99 2.93 4.60* 

. : 1.03 1.8 
* Indicates the five percent level of significance = ———— Wirta 

TABLE V] 
TABLE OF F-RATIOS OBTAINED FROM THE ANALYSES OF v 


ACCEPTANCE SCORES 


(N=15) 
Situation B Sentence D 
Groups i i A Thematic l 
n Questionnaire Completion Teri reds 
est :ceptd 
= —— PES der m est Senle 

High-Achieving Boys . 004 05 ——À = = 
Average-Achieving Boys 4.31 , 1 . 06 53 
Low-Achieving Boys 10.25** je 4.91* Un 

E .47 .90 
High-Achieving Girls 5. 73* as 
Average-Achieving Girls 5.31 81 0.00 1.90 
Low-Achieving Girls 2.87 0. 00 "ta 4.40 

1 .4" 4. 70* 
* indicates the five percent level of significance ——— ———— 


** Indicates the one percent level nf Significance 
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Completion Test). This increase in mother 
acceptance with a decrease in father accept- 
ance as the level of achievement became 
lower may be inferred as an attempt by the 
mothers of the lower achieving boys to com- 
pensate for the decrease in father accept- 
ance. 


. a. High-achieving boys perceived their moth- 


ers and fathers as equally accepting (Ta- 
ble Il, Situation Questionnaire, Sentence 
Completion Test, TAT). 

b. Average-achieving boys perceived their 
mothers as more accepting than they did 
their fathers (Tables II and VI, Situation 
Questionnaire, TAT - five percent level 
of significance). 

c. Low-achieving boys perceived their moth- 
ers as more accepting than they did their 
fathers (Tables II and VI, Situation 
Questionnaire - one percent level of sig- 
nificance, Sentence Completion 
Test. 

Father acceptance as perceived by the girls 


increased as the level of achievement be- 


came higher (Tables III and V, TAT - five 
percent level of significance, Situation 
Questionnaire, Sentence Completion Test). 
Mother acceptance as perceived by the 


girls increased as the level of achievement 


became higher (Table III, Situation Ques- 


tionnaire, TAT). 
Mother acceptance was perceived by the 


` girls at all levels as greater than father ac- 


ceptance, on the basis ol the results of the 
Situation Questionnaire, whieh were signifi- 
gant at the five percent level for both the 
high and average-achieving girls (Tables IV 
and VI). The data of the other tests produc- 
ed no significant difference between mother 


and father acceptance as perceived by the 
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girls. 

7. In general, no particular trends were evi- 
dent in the mean values of the scores of tests 
measuring the parents’ report of their own 
attitudes. However, it is felt that the child's 
perception is a stronger factor inachieve- 
ment than the actual stimulus or the parental 
report of it. 


The results of this study would indicate that, in 
attempting to solve the problem of underachieve- 
ment in our Schools, it would be advisable for the 
teacher of the underachiever to discuss the prob- 
lem with the student and his parents in order that 
all concerned may understand the dynamics of the 
problem. Furthermore, it is obvious that effec- 
tive counseling services for both children and par- 
ents would assist greatly in preventing and solving 
the problem. All too often, the schools and the 
parents rely upon “‘warning”’ or ‘‘deficiency’”’ no- 
tices, threats of withdrawal from athletic teams, 
band, and other extracurricular activities, inthe 
belief that such steps will force the student to 
achieve to capacity. Many times, these very steps 
aimed at ameliorating the situation force the child 
deeper into a state of underachievement. It should 
be pointed out that a brief, perfunctory conversa- 
tion between counselor and student, which in many 
Schools is a ritual which follows the issuance of 
‘warning’ notices, may ease the conscience of the 
counselor but will in itself lend little to the solu- 
tion of underachievement. In conclusion, one must 
realize that the frequency of underachievement in 
our schools is great, and that the probability of 


successfully solving the problem at the secondary 
level is much less than during tbe first few years 


of school. Consequently, earlier identification of 
the underachieving student and the availability of 

counseling services at the lower grade levels for 
parents and students are most important. 
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Teachers' Ratings of High-School Students on "Likability" and 
Their Relation to Measures of Ability and Achievement 


ONE OUTGROWTH of the quickened interest in 
education during the last five years has been the 
active serarch for better means of predicting school 
achievement. In this quest, personality variables 
are receiving extensive consideration by several 
investigators (2,4,6,7,11,12). Generally, these 
efforts have been rewarding either through discoy- 
ering a significant correlation between certain per- 
sonality measures and level of achievement or by 
finding that some combination of personality and 
ability measures gives a higher correlation withthe 
criterion than does ability test scores alone. 

Judging from the nature of the relationships so 
far disclosed between personality traits and achieve- 
ment, one might expect that accurate prediction of 
achievement is not possible unless a fairly large 
number of personality test or “factor” (in addition 
to ability) scores are available for each student, If 
this is true, then the accumulation and analysis of 
test data necessary for prediction could conceivably 
be a forbidding task to many school systems. Un- 
der such circumstances, a more concise means of 
personality assessment, if equally reliable and 
valid, would be welcomed. The study reported 
here represents an attempt by the authors to inves- 
tigate some aspects of the scientific worth of one 
such method. 

In spite of the tang of antiquity and the often 
disappointing results associated with rating tech- 
niques, this method was chosen for study. Inapre- 
vious investigation (13), the senior author found 
psychiatric ratings of young adults on a personality 
variable to be fairly reliable under conditions 
where there was considerable breakdown and ex- 
planation of the rating task. The rating of students 
by their teachers did not seem to present a prob- 
lem of greater scientific magnitude. In fact, some 
advantage seemed to exist from the fact of long and 
close acquaintance usually found in the teacher- 
student situation. 

To continue with this ‘‘telescopic”’ approach to 
personality measurement, it seemed necessary to 
choose a rather broad and familiar trait for rating. 
In addition to being a “recognizable composite, ? ab 

was equally desirable, for the ulterior purposes of 
this study, that the trait have something to recom- 


J. R. WILLIAMS and WALTER W. KNECHT 
Public Schools, Kankakee, Illinois 


mend it as a hy pothetical influence on school 
achievement. While pondering these considerations, 
the trait of “‘likability’’ came to mind. 

The reality and positive influence of a trait 
similar to that of “‘likability’’ is not hard to docu- 
ment in the experience of most people. A pleasing 
manner seems to contribute to one's effectiveness 
whether he be a salesman, minister, teacher, or 
politician. And, how many remember some fellow 
Student from school days who seemed to please 
teachers to the point of getting a little extra con- 
sideration, privilege-wise as well as grade-wise? 

The students who seemed to please teachers 
and make good grades in high school seemed also 
to continue to be su 
o—stupidity is seldom pleasing 
intelligent? yes—at least 
» perhaps, above average in most 
cases. Are all Intelligent students pleasing or 

likable” to teachers? Certainly not! Maybe in- 
telligence (ability) and ‘‘likability™ are bothfactors 


in school achievement i 
x he 
A ch supplementing t 


conceived as pre- 
y to the larger task or methodological vali- 
was designed primarily to 
wing questions: 

nt are teachers’ ratings of " 
of *'likability" in agreement ? 
nt are these same ratings Te- 
ty and achievement? 


help answer the follo 
l. To what exte 
Students on the trait 
2. To what exte 
lated to Student abili 


Procedure 
ee 


The plan of the stud : js 
A Y called for getting a re} 
Penis Sample of students of known ability and 
DE vement and obtaining teacher ratings of these 
udents on the trait of “likability, " Then, rela- 


tionships between : i 
iJ; these rati dents 
ability and achievement s ngs and the stu 


mple of students to be rated, the main 

i s a whole, were 

^d large number of teachers E 
ili Ong enough for sufficient meas- 

ures of ability anq achievement to have been obtaine 
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on them. 

The rating procedure was intoduced to the 
teachers by means of a one-page letter. In this 
communication it was stated that there was interest 
in improving our ability to predict academic 
achievement of students. ' Mention was made of 
the recognized importance of ability as a factor in 
achievement and the teachers were told of the belief 
that knowledge of personality factors wouldincrease 
one's ability to predict academic grades. The let- 
ter continued as follows: 


* At this point we are not satisfied that we are 
measuring all the important variables needed in 
order to get good prediction in many individual 
cases. Therefore, we would like to have you help 
us obtain a rating of what we feel is an important 


personality variable. 
“The variable we would like to have you rateis 


one that we are calling ‘likability’ or *likeableness.' 
For this study, we will define likability as the com- 
bination of personality traits or factors (physical, 
social, emotional) which tends to give others a fa- 
vorable impression of the person. 

*"We are asking you to rate each senior student 
you have had in class on a scale of likability. To 
aid your understanding of what we want you to do we 


are giving an example: 


Name John Doe 
Degree of Likability 


Above Very 


bred a Much 
r 


Little Average so Average 
' ' ' ' 


«We have rated John Doe on likability by mak- 
ing a check (X) along the scale to indicate that we 
think he is nearly average in degree of likability. 
Note that you can place the check anywhere along the 
line and not just at the scale divisions. The de- 
scriptive terms and division points are merely 
guides to indicate relative degrees of likability. 

«po not sign the rating sheets and take care 
that no student sees them. Please be as accu rate 


as you can in your ratings. ....- P 


nning as in the example above, the rating 


the names of all the seniors (N = 


371) and, opposite each name, a line with five 
equally-spaced division points. Alllines were of the 
same length, 110 millimeters, and occupied rela- 
tively the same positions to the right of the names. 
The numerical value of any rating was determined 
as the measured distance in millimeters from the 
left, or zero, end of the respective line to the 
check (X) appearing along it. The average of thee 
values for any subject became his raw score or de- 


gree of ‘‘likability. di 
Extent of rater agr 


Begil 
sheets contained 


eement was determined by 


the split-half method, making use of the Spearman- 
Brown correction formula. In all cases, where 
there were four or more ratings, these ratings 
were divided into two halves (first and second) and 
the average of each half calculated. If a subject 
had an odd number of ratings, the middle one was 
omitted in the division process. 

Total scores on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity (CTMM) and ** B Factor" scores on the 16 
P.F. Test (3) were available as ability measures. 
The grade point averages at the end of three and a 
half years of high school were used as achievement 
scores. All scores (^likability, " ability, and a- 
chievement) were standardized previous to comput- 
ing the Pearson product-moment correlations 
among them. 


Results 


In this section, the results will be given in the 
order of their relation to the main purposes of our 
investigation. First, with regard to the reliability 
of the teacher ratings, the value of r was . 557 and 
after correction, . 716. Considering the fact that i 
in the case of 101 subjects there were only six or 
less ratings, this value is deemed an indication of 
respectable reliability. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS AMONG LIKABILITY RATIN 
ABILITY SCORES AND GRADE POINT ad 


MEM 16 P. F. 
Likability | CTMM  *'B Factor" 

Ratings Scores Scores 

CTMM 

Scores .529 

16 P. F. 

** B Factor" 

Scores . 478 : 152 

Grade Point 

Averages . 668 .965 550 


Next, Table Ishows the intercorrelations 
among ^ likability" ratings, ability scores, and 
grade point averages. The main resu Its 
enumerated as follows: lbs 

1. Positive relationshi ignifi 

ps, significant at 1 
than the sO level of confidence (5), exist ice 
likability’’ ratings, ability scores, and grad in 
averages of the students. í dics 
2. The highest correlati i 
i 
lode cp o, on is that between the 


3. **Likability'"' ratings correlate higher with 
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averag an do ability scores. 

EM I Do DT one ot major concern here. 
It signifies that, under the conditions of this study, 
a student’s achievement in terms of academic 
grades is more closely associated with his degree 
of *‘likability, " as rated by teachers, than with his 


ability, as measured by tests, 
Discussion 


This study was prompted by what seemed to be 
à need in the schools for à convenient, yet scientif- 
ically appropriate, method for measuring person- 
ality variables believed to be related to student 
achievement. The [aet that this preliminary inves- 
tigation has produced some positive and encourag- 
ing results is worthy of further comment. 

First, what can one conclude from this study 
about the reliability of teacher ratings? One answer 
would be that the present results (r = . 71) agree 
favorably with thoge reported by others under some- 
what comparable Conditions. For instance, a more 
comprehensive study in terms of number of vari- 
ables and classes of students but involving smaller 
populations (10) gave a range of reliabilities for 
teacher ratings from .58 to - 83. Differences in 
reliabilities seemed to be mostly due to the nature 
of the traits being rated. 

A further analysis of the ratings obtained inthe 
present investigation shows clearly that reliability 
is a function of the number of ratings. For that 
group of students where there were six or fewer 
ratings the reliability was only . 63, compared with 
. 71 for the total group. A safe conclusion from this 
limited study seems to be that teacher ratings are 


reasonahly dependable, particularly when six or 
more ratings are available for Split-half division 
and correlation. 

Next, what meanings can be attributed to the 
observed correlations among *'likability' ratings, 
ability scores, and grade point averages? In the 
first place, the results here seem at least rough) 
consistent and logical in the sense that both ability 
measures correlate about equally well with **1ila- 
bility `` ratings and with grade point averages, re- 
spectively, and that the highest correlation is that 
between the two ability measures themselves, 
These facts give some assurance of the validity of 
the ability measures used, 

With respect to the relations of ability scores 
and school achievement, the results of this study 
are in close agreement with those of some earlier 
investigators (1,8). The statement of this relation- 
ship is usually to the effect that ability scores ac- 
count for approximately one-fourth of the achieve- 
ment variance, : 

Perhaps the finding in this study that most 
challenges interpretation is the rather high corre- 
lation between "likability ratings and grae point 
averages. It is mildly surprising, to say the least, 
to findthat a supposedly '*nonintelleetual" measure 


correlates higher with school grades than does an 
"intellectual one. A possible clarification exists 
in the fact that ability scores have approximately 
the same relationship to both "likability" ratings 
and grade point averages. This suggests that à 
common factor may underlie the three of them, But 
the nature of any such factor is not at once avail- 
able from the data. Ryan, in the article refer red n 
to above, seemed puzzled over the same or similar 
Observations. He states: 


It may be that ratings represent very little 
more than imperfect reflections of aca- 

demic performanee—{. €., they may be giv- 
en‘after the fact’ of grades, Yet, at least to 
some extent, trait ratings may tap person- 


ality variables that do affect academic 
achievement, (10:128) 


The concluding and reserved st atement of Ryan's 
conforms to the Speculation offered by the writers 
in the introduction. This is to the effect that both 
ability scores and "likability" ratings may be able 
to make separate contributions to the task of pre- 
dicting school Achievement, With this in mind and 
using the relevant relationships in Table I, it was 
possible to obtain the following standard score form 
of the multiple regression equation (9:147): 


zi =. 30Tž + 5407, 


where zi represen 


ts predicted grade point average: 
Zə stands for abili 


eam ly score, and Z, is the “likabil- 
ity rating for any Student, This equation, of 
course, 15 Only a first approximation to accurate 
Prediction, since there is need for improving the 
measure of "C likability' and, more important, Miel 
poo other, undoubtedly important variables that wil! 
have to be included, A repetition of this study, U87 
ing a different sample of Students, would offer an 


[9] . i Š " 
Pportunity to remove some of these shortcomings 


ami to test the predictive power of the above equa- 
lon, 
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Grade Placement of High-School Biology 


MUCH HAS been said about the appropriate grade 
placement of biology. We also find much written, 
Some of the better articles are indicated in the ref- 
erences. Sharkan (5) indicates, in general terms, 
the pros and cons of presenting biology at the ninth- 
grade level. His conclusions bring out the need for 
additional research to substantiate placement of bi- 

ology at either the ninth-grade level or at the tenth- 
grade level, 

One of the early articles on the subject was by 
Goldstein (1), who concludes: «4 do not think that 
high-school freshmen are mature enough to study 
biology, at least not the biology we teach in New 
York City." He also reports that on test scores in 
the New York State Regents Examination, his clas- 
Ses scored as follows: In his ninth-year biology 
course, ten out of 32 of the pupils (31.3 percent) 
Scored above the median of the total group, while 
in his tenth-year biology course, 25 outof38 scored 
above the median of the total group. 

Matala (3) gives opinions on when to teach biol- 
ogy, and also suggests questions which must he an- 
swered: “I doubt that anyone will question that a 
biology course can be taught ninth graders with 
Success, or that ninth graders can do as well as 
tenth graders in many cases and with many types of 
courses. But there are questions that I would like 
to raise--loudly and long. Isthis the biology we 
want the potential scientists to have?” 

Mathes and Blanc (4) reported on a Study which 
involved most of the students taking biology in junior 
and senior high school during the second semester 
of the 1958-59 school year in Denver, Colorado 
Schools. Their findings: ‘point out clearly that the 
group of ninth graders selected on the basis of a- 
bility, interest in science, and teacher's recom- 
mendations did considerably better than unselected 
high school students. When compared with a group 
of tenth-grade students selected to match the ability 
of the ninth grade, ninth-grade students did slightly 
better than the tenth-grade group. ” 

Heidegerd (2) reported on his doctoral thesis 
completed at the University of Illinois. His conclu- 
sions were: “It would seem that the cha nge lo 
ninth-grade biology and tenth-grade physical sci- 

ence should only be made if it is expected that there 
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Vill be some loss in biology achievement and Ee 
Other gains will make the change worthwhile. ' 

After reading a variety of studies and bringing 
together all findings, it would appear that more | 
research is needed, Hence, the following report iS 
given to add additional information which may prove 
useful in helping a school System to decide on the 
grade placement of high-school biology, 

This study involves the administration of an a7 
chievement test to students in two different types of 
Situations. The first group was made up of ninth 
graders who had completed a year of biology. The 
Second group was made up of tenth graders who 
had completed a year of biology. Schools in which 
the tests were given are in central and eastern 
Pennsylvania. B 


research project, In other words, it was not pos” 


Sible to compare performance of students, botti e 


ninth graders and tenth i ith th 
rad ^ x Wl 
Same teacher, Sradets, rng 


The Cooperative Biolo, 
uted by the Educationa] 
achievement 


sy Test, Form Y, diste" 
Testing Service, was th 
test used in the Study. Test EET 
7, and instructions were maile 

i r 5 
each cooperating teacher inthe early spring months 
prior to the June testing period. In June, the tests 


d by each teacher, The complet 


Cooperating teachers, 
used in the Stud 
L 


rve only as introductory material 
h groups as total units, then th 
» interesting. We note that une 
red somewhat higher on the ave? 
‘ck Scoring Intelligence Test ee 
, , Mean score on the Biology ee 

i c 
Se tni gradert er than the an 0 
cime dus ant is problematical. Seven of ix a 
h graders were compose 


Total Number 
of Students 


9th 312 


10th 340 
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TABLE I 


RESULTS OF ANSWER SHEETS 


Number of Number of Mean IQ Mean Test Score 
Teachers Classes 
8 11 115 59 
T 13 113 61 
TABLE I 


RHO - RANK ORDER CORRELA TION 


M 


Rating of Teacher vs. Mean 


Score Achievement Test 


. 7091 
. 0001 


Rating of Teacher vs. Mean IQ 


157 
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students who were selected as superior students. 
The students in the four other classes were unse- 
lected. Allof the tenth-grade classes were unse- 
lected, and each of the participants elected the 
course. 

An interesting study appeared as a possibility 
since we did not have teachers who were presenting 
biology in both ninth and tenth grades. A question- 
naire was produced which gave each participant an 
opportunity to evaluate all of the teachers under 
whom he had had instruction. The questionnaire 
made provision for the student to evaluate his biol- 
ogy teacher. (See copy of questionnaire following 
references.) Allofthe students completed the 
questionnaire twice. The interval of time between 
the two student evaluations was two months. A rat- 
ing scale from one to nine was used for eachques- 
tion. In other words, ‘‘very poor” equaled one, 
“average” equaled five, and ‘‘very good’’ equaled 
nine, 

Using these as reference points, each paper was 
evaluated. All scores for question one were deter- 
mined, and a total was derived, The total score 
was divided by the number of Students in the class. 
This score was recorded. The same procedure was 
repeated. To derive final Scores, the average be- 
tween the two determinations was taken. The read- 
er will note that question one asks the student to e- 
valuate all of his teachers, while two, three, and 
four refer to his teacher of biology. To determine 
the biology teacher’s rating, we took an average of 
two, three, and four, and then Subtracted the value 
of one from it. This gave an idea of how the student 
compared his biology teacher to other teachers, 
Let us call this a Rating-of-Teacher Score, Using 
these scores, we tried to determine a Rho score 
between this score and Mean IQ and Mean Achieve- 
ment Test Scores. Table II shows the Rho scores 
which were determined, 

These Rho scores indicate thatat 
level for these classes, there seem 
relation between the rating of the t 
students and the students’ scores o 
ment test. 

Rho scores for the relationship between mean IQ 
and Mean Score on the Achievement Test were also 
determined. The data were ninth grade, Rho .7540; 
tenth grade, Rho .1932. Again, there seems to be 
a correlation between the two items compared for 
the ninth-grade group, but very little for the tenth- 
grade group. 


the ninth grade 
ed to be a cor- 
eacher by the 
n the achieve- 


Now, refer to the mean scores on the achieve- 
ment test. Let us compare the mean achievement 
test scores for the ninth-grade classes with the 
mean achievement scores for the tenth-grade clas- 
Ses. Inthis case, we employed Fisher's Method 
for determining the Significance of the difference 
between two means when the results cannot be 
paired. In determining “t” in this case, we find 
there is no significant difference between the two 
means. 

All of this information Seems to substantiate the 
contention that ninth graders can achieve as well as 
tenth graders in high-school biology. One must be 
cognizant of the fact that a portionof the ninth-grade 
classes in this Study were selected because of their 
Specialabilities, Hence, to be able to make a gen- 
eralization concerning achievement, we would have 
to find an equal number of classes of unselected 
ninth and tenth graders and repeat the procedure. 
Another problem involves the teacher variable. TO 
be able to be most exact, it would be necessary to 
pair classes of ninth and tenth graders under the 
Same teacher, 

From the results of this Study, it would appear 
that we might place biology in either the ninth or 
tenth grade and find that our students would achieve 
equally well in either grade. Many teachers will 
Say “Achievement of a lestscoreis only one minor 
objective of a high-school course. Perhaps We 
Should look to other things before making our de- 
cision about grade placement, ”? This author agrees 
completely with that opinion, 
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Teacher Number 


Performance Scale for High School Biology Teachers 


DO NOT PUT YOUR NAME ON THIS FORM. 


Note: We need information about your teacher of Biology. You are 


asked to rank your teacher by placing an X in the box that 
most nearly describes your teacher or teachers. 


How do you rank ALL the teachers you have had up to now in the school 
you are now attending as to their ability to make their subject matter 


understandable and meaningful to you? 


LITIILITLILLLLI 


Very Es 
Poor oo 


Average 


ou rank your teacher of Biology as to his (her) ability to make 


2. EH do 
iol k e and meaningful to you? 


Biology unders tandabl 


| | | [ 
Very 


Ver 
aoe Average Good 


3, How do you rank your teacher of Biology as to his (her) knowledge in 


the field of Biology? 


am CL 


Very Very 
Poor Average Good 
u rank your teacher of Biology as to his (her) ability in 
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f How , hole? 


the field of Science as a w 


ver Average Good 


ou have marked the four checks. Flace it in th 
Fold your paper after y Turn it in to your teacher, d 


anvelope, Seal the envelope. 
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Personality Ratings of High School Students 


THE ASSESSMENT of personality characteristics 
through ratings has permeated nearly all activities 
in which the assessment of individuals is required. 
Although the validity of ratings can be Seriously 
questioned, their use has been especiall wide- 
Spread in education. Research by Barron (1) and 
by Woodworth (14) indicates that ratings are an in- 
efficient and perhaps inadequate method for the se- 
lection or description of certain student character- 
istics. Cattell and Drendahl (3) report inconsisten- 
Their findings indicated 
Characteristics Which 


er ratings. Swab and Pete 
lidity and reliability of rat 
conduct in normal-life situati 

that teachers’ ratings are of value in ide 
maladjustment in the school Setting. 

The assessment of students by means of teacher 
ratings has a number of possible Consequences, 
Holland (6) and others have pointed out that teacher 
ratings may effect students in various ways: e. pm 
in their planning for careers, in obtaining scholar- 
Ships, in developing positive 


; it seems appropri- 
ate to make current investigations of trait ratings 


by teachers. Ryan (10) and Holland (6) have sug- 
gested the use of empirical correlates to explore 
teacher ratings further, 

The purpose of this investigation was to study the 
relationship among teachers? ratings andtheir cor- 
relation with personality scale Scores. Although 
teachers are required to assess Students’ persona] 
and social behavior as well as their achievement, 
their ability to perform these assessments ade- 
quately has not been seriously questioned in re- 
search. 


* Appreciation is hereby expressed to the ElSe 


cooperative assistance in conducting this Study. 


gundo Schoo 


DONALD A. LETON 


University of California at Los Angeles 
Method 


The subjects consisted of a sample of 150 boys 
and 115 girls who were enrolled in the ninth grade 
of a west-coast unified school district. * In the fall 
of 1958, these students were administered the Cal- 
ifornia Psychological Inventory (CPI) (Gough, 5); 
in their Social Studies Classes, Independent per- 
Sonality ratings Corresponding to the 18 CPI scales 
were subsequently obtained from the tenth-grade 
English teachers in the fall of 1959. The tenth- 
grade teachers did not have any foreknowledge of 
the results of the personality inventory from the 
previous year, 

The CPI is a recent but well-known instrument. 
It has been described in a number of recent publi- 
cations (7, 4, 13, 11, 9, B). The test consists ° 
the following 18 Subscales: Dominance (Do), Capa" 
city for Status (Cs), Sociability (Sy), Social Pres- 
ence (Sp), Self-acceptance (Sa), Sense of Well- Be- 
ing (Wb), Responsibility (Re), Socialization (S0); 
Self-control (Sc), Tolerance (To), Good Impres- 
Sion (Gi), Communality (Cm, Achievement via con^ 


nent via independence (Ai), 
), Psychological-minded 
ness (Py), Flexibility (Fx), and Femininity (Fe). 
The Personality Rating Sheets which were com” 
grade teachers were derived 
Seven-point rating scales 
e title of each trait. The, 
which are associated with th 
the manual were listed at the pa 
MA In the construction of ib 
> An Clfort was made to minimize cent? 
wu. he average possession of a trait WaS 


€rized in the description, whereas ea 
i the extremes was somewhat balanced with the 
ist of personal adjectives, 
The Correlatio " or the 
264 studen nS among teacher ratings f 


À ine 
ts on the Various traits were determin 


ls, El Segundo, California, for the permission and 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF TEACHER RATINGS OF STUDENTS' PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


TABLEI 


Do Sc Sy Sp Sa Wb Re So Sc To Gi Cm Ac Ai Te Py Fx Pe op 

Dominance 90 85 83 72 178 71 60 47 74 71 6- 69 78 17 72 "4 36 70 
Capacity for Status 87 82 74 81 74 64 53 77 75 63 70 78 18 72 15 43 72 
Sociability 86 76 80 69 59 45 74 74 63 69 "3 74 72 75 43 71 
Social Presence 74 vt 68 58 43 67 70 57 64 69 72 710 71 34 68 
Self - Acceptance 66 49 43 31 60 57 41 48 59 56 69 69 22 59 

Sense of Well-Being 84 74 64 80 17 72 77 17 81 66 68 50 15 

Responsibility 84 77 81 76 80 82 79 83 62 64 60 78 

Socialization 82 80 73 82 80 72 77 54 58 67 76 

Self-Control 73 66 79 77 69 68 48 55 64 75 

Tolerance 83 79 83 82 79 67 70 56 78 

Good Impression 78 78 74 75 67 70 56 74 

Communality 85 72 75 58 63 66 77 

Achievement via Conformance 78 82 60 66 61 78 

Achievement via Independence 86 74 76 52 79 

Intellectual Efficiency 72 74 55 79 
Psychological- Mindedness 76 37 78 
Flexibility 44 78 
Femininity 50 
Decimals Omitted Average r = "73. 


NO.L3'I 


TOT 
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and the intercorrelations between ratings and scale 
Scores were computed. Table I represents the cor- 
relation matrix for the teachers' ratings. i 
The average for the 18 meanintercorrelations is 
. 73 with a range of .50 to . 79. Itis evident that the 
ratings are closely related despite the variety in 
the traits being rated. The high intercorrelations 
among the ratings suggest that there isa very 
Strong halo effect making independence negligible. 
The highest and most representative variables in 
the matrix are those that rate the students on their 
achievement (Ac, Ai), onintellectualefficiency (Ie), 
and on intellectual interests (Py and Fx) These 
reflect teachers' biases toward, and agreement a- 
bout, scholastic achievement and intellectual inter- 
est which are instrumental inschool relationships, 
The low correlation (.50) between the femininity- 
masculinity and other ratings indicate that teachers 
perceive this trait as being somewhat independent 
of other personal-social traits, 

The correlations between Students’ scores and 
teacher ratings are shown in Table I. The results 
indicate a significant relationship between ratings 
and scores with the exception of one scale (Fx). 
The teachers’ inability to rate Flexibility may have 
stemmed from their lack of understanding al 
trait as it is defined in the CP 
ingsonthis trait correlated highly withother 
indicates that they may have a Seneral concep 
ibility as it pertains to intellectual character 
They did not, however, conceive it as a distinct per- 
sonality trait and were unable to assessit as the in- 
ventorydid. Perhaps this lack of agreement can be 
attributed in partto a lack of semantic clarity. Nun- 
nally and Husek's study (9a) points up the need for per- 
sonality test factors to be described and interpreted 
in sucha way that test-users can accurately under- 
stand them. 


The higher and more Significant correlations 
presented in Table II are in the Scales which per- 
tain to achievement, intellectual interest, sociali- 
zation, and responsibility. The latter two CPI 
scales are perhaps measuring the social attributes 
which incline a student toward ac hievement in 
School. These findings suggest that those students 
who display achievement, intellectuality, Sociabil- 
ity, and responsibility, and those who Show a lack 
of these traits, can be rated more Successfully by 
teachers than studetns who show vari 
other traits. 


istics. 


abilities in 


Discussion 


In similar studies, Holland (6), Ryan (10), and 
Talent (12a) fo und a strong association between 
teachers’ ratings and academic achievement, They 
also listed such traits as leadership potential, self- 
control, and responsibility as high associative fac- 
tors in teachers' ratings. The findings in this Study 
are consistent with their results. It seems clear, 
however, that teachers' ratings do not reflect the 
discrete traits of personality as they are repre- 


sented in a personality inventory, The halo efect 
which is found so commonly in rating procedure is 
also difficult to avoid in teachers’ ratings. . 

Ryan has suggested that instead of hoping for lit- 
eral measures of traits through teacher ratings, 
they should be utilized ina possible search for oth- 
er values, The net result may be, as he and other 
researchers have found, that teacher ratings spl i 
resent very little more than reflections of academic 
performance. 

Although Barron, Woodworth, and others hold 
that teachers’ ratings are inefficient and unreliable, 
the findings in this Study indicate that they have cer- 
tain values. The teacher ratings in this study were 
in accord with the scores of a personality inventory. 
Whether they can assess Specific traits directly, oF 
whether they may predicate their existence on the 
basis of the known traits is debatable. Neverthe- 
less, their agreement with the standardized inven- 
tory is quite evident. 


Summary 


The significance of teacher ratings has been ex^ 
plored by correlating students’ scores on the CPI 
scales with teachers’ ratings of the students on the 
Same scales. For 17 of the 18 Scales, the correla- 
tion coefficients were Significant. The highest cor^ 
respondence between ratings and scores was snowi 
in intellectual achievement, efficiency, sociability» 
and responsibility. When considered in reference 
to findings from other Studies, the findings sugges 
that teacher ratings are most useful in rating pe?” 


Sonality traits assoc lated with scholastic achieve- 
ment and Sociability, 
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THE RELATION OF TEACHER RATINGS TO 
STUDENT SCORES ON CPI SCALES 


Variable 


Do  Dominance 

Cs Capacity for Status 

Sy Sociability 

Sp Social Presence 

Sa Self-Acceptance 

Wb Sense of Sell- Being 

Re Responsibility 

So Socialization 

Sc Self-Control 

To Tolerance 

Gi Good Impression 
Communality 

Ac Achievement via Conformance 
Ai Achievement via Independence 
le Intellectual Efficiency 

Py Psychological- Mindedness 

Fx Flexibility 


Fe  Femininity 


Note--r . 05 = 14. r.01 = 18+ 
*r = , 05 level of confidence 
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An Investigation of the Relationship of Some Pre-Adolescent 
Developmental Factors to Adolescent Social Adustment: 


THE UNIVERSITY of Michigan Child Develop- 
ment Laboratories have been attempting to develop 
an understanding of the ‘whole child?’ through the 
collection and maintenance of co ntinuous-growth 
records of the pupils enrolled in the University 
School. 

At the time this Study was undertaken, the or- 
ganismic data of the Child Development Laborator- 
ies comprised material only through the elementary 
grades. Therefore it was felt than an exploratory 
investigation of the relationship betweenan individ- 
ual's developmental factors as recorded in the first 
through the sixth grades and his adolescent social 
adjustment would be of value. Through this Study, 
the worth of the longitudinal measures which com- 
prise the Olson- Hughes organismic age variables 
aS predictors of social adjustment would be put to 
a test. The organismic age is based on the mea- 
surement of seven age-unit variables of height, 
weight, carpal development, dental development, 
grip strength, mental age, and reading achievement, 


Problem 


The problem consisted of the examination of the 
following hypotheses: 

1. Slower-growing adolescents have different 
types of adjustment problems from more rapidly 
growing adolescents of the same Sex. 

2. Slower-growing adolescents have a different 
number of social adjustment problems Írom more 
rapidly growing adolescents of the same Sex, 

3. Slower-growing adolescents receive scores 
on the teacher rating scale of studentsocial adjust- 
ments which are significantly different Írom those 
received by rapidly-growing adolescents of the 
same sex. 

4. Slower-growing adolescents receive different 
sociometric ratings of classmates on friendship 
and leadership from those received by rapidly- 
growing adolescents of the same sex, 

The sample consisted of 27 girls and 15 boys, 
aged 13 through 18 years of age. All were grad- 


* Footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


ISRAEL. WORONOFF 


Eastern Michigan University 


uates of the University School, where longitudinal 
records were maintained ontheir growth and devel- 
opment for their entire period of attendance at the 
School. 

Social adjustment is defined as the interaction of 
an individual with other personalities, groups, and 
culture elements.! In other terms, the investiga- 
tion concentrates on factors involved in the adoles- 
cent's relationship to his peers, parents, siblings; 
and teachers. No attempt is made in this study to 
examine the deep-set emotional drives of the teen" 
ager; instead, only the overt characteristics of in“ 


teraction are the determinants of the measuring de- 
vices utilized, 


Pre-adolesce 


‘ nt developmental factors are de- 
fined as the or 


Sanismic variables of height, weight 


rip, mental, and reading ages i 
Which were recorded periodically for every child i! 


x ing his attendance at the University 
Elementary School, M 


Slow growers and fastgrowers are defined ope?” 
ationally, Each Subject of the Study has three 
ather than one, For a male, thé 


T group, the greater the differ- 
once between the two ages, the Haber the positio", 


; While in the latter group, the greater 


iti -cen the two ages, the lower the p°” 
Sition on the list. The reason for this arrangeme? 
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value falls in the top half of the sample, he is clas- 
sified as a fast grower; while if his positionis found 
to be in the lower half, he is categorized as a slow 
grower. 

The same operation is followed for the classifi- 
cation of the female sample members, withone dif- 
ference, The female fast grower has a deviation 
value which is found in the highestthird ofthe sam- 
ple, while the slow grower's deviation value falls 
within the lowest third, because of the larger num- 
ber of girls than boys in the study. 

The second growth status is determined in the 
same manner as the one just discussed, except for 
the substitution of a physical age for an organismic 
one. The physical age is determined by extrapola- 
tionalso. However, this age is based on only five 
growth measures, eliminating the mental and read- 
ing measures, which are included under organismic 
age. 
The third growth status is determined by the 
subject's slope value “a”, which is ascertained for 
each sample member in the procedure followed to 
fit a linear equation to his organismic growth data. 
This value is compared with the slopes of other 
Sample members of his sex, which are arranged in 
decreasing order. For males, if the slope being 
considered is large enough to be placed in the top 
half of the sample, the subject is classified as a 
fast grower. Conversely, if it is smaller than that 
of 50 percent of the sample members, he is cate- 
gorized as a slow grower. 

The procedure is the same for the girls. How- 
ever, a fast-growing girl must have a slope large 
enough to be placed in the top third of the sample, 
while the slow-growing girl's slope value must be 
small enough to be found in the lowest third of the 
sample. 

As a result of these three methods for the clas- 
sification of slow and fast growers, it is possible 
for a subject to be categorizedas a slow grower on 
one basis and as a fast grower on another basis. 


Procedure 


In order to determine the proper level of growth 
of each subject, the following procedure was em- 
ployed: The seven organismic growth measures 
recorded at the chronological ages of 72, 84, 96, 
108, 120, 132, and 144 mo nths were placed on 
cards, each of which contained all growth data for 
a single subject. Then the organismic-age vari- 
ables were averaged at each chronological age in- 
terval. In other words, the dum age of “ey 

er was computed for every year o 
apod m at the University Elementary School 
fro ‘ct to the sixth grades. 

pee, 7 not complete six years at the school, 
only the years of his attendance were used in this 
Procedure, Nevertheless, no child’s records were 
used unless they covered growth data for at ic 
hree successive years: Furthermore, the records 


of many subjects were found to lack either car pal 
age scores or dental age measures at various 
chronological intervals. However, no subject lack- 
ed more than one age measure for any particular 
interval. Whenever this was the case, the average 
of the remaining age variables was computed and 
recorded as the organismic age for that interval. A 
physical age was computed in a similar manner by 
averaging the height, weight, dental carpal , and 
grip ages of each individual. Following this proce- 
dure, the linear equation y = ax + b was determined 
for each subject’s growth record.? 

Another elementary school measure which was 
employed in the statistical analysis is the intelli- 
gence quotient, based on the Stanford-Binet test, 
taken at 120 chronological-age months. The reason 
for using the measure atthis periodis that all sam- 
ple members had a mental age recorded for this 
interval. This provided stillanother means of cat- 
egorizing the sample members into relatively in- 
ferior or superior positions. 


Method of Investigation 


To test the hypotheses, three instruments were 
utilized— the Mooney Problem Check List, a teach- 
er-rating scale of student social adjustment, and a 
sociometric test for popularity and leadership. The 
teacher-rating scale evaluatedthe following factors 
in social adjustment: popularity,with classmates of 
same sex, popularity with classmates of opposite 
sex, leadership ability, courtesy andconsideration, 
honesty, interest in opposite sex, recipiency of 
teasing, parental domination, general socialadjust- 
ment, general affectivity, and self confidence, 

The purpose of obtaining the sociometric data 
was to measure the social stimulus value of sam- 
ple members to their peers. The students in every 
homeroom class in which there were subjects in the 
study were asked to write down the names of class- 
mates with whom they would like to ‘pal around." 
They then were asked to write the names of those 
whom they would like to have represent them at a 
teacher-student conference to change the school 
program. Thus, peer-group evaluations ofa sub- 
ject's popularity and leadership traits were brought 
out. Attest on the measures was employed to 
check significant differences between the slow and 
rapid growth groups. 


Summary of Results 


1. The hypothesis that slow growers have dif- 
ferent types and numbers of problems from fast 
growers of the same sex as determined by respon- 
ses to the Mooney Problem Check List was not ad- 
equately supported by the statistical procedures 
employed. j 

2. The hypothesis that slow growers wi i 
different social adjustment a ali e 
ers of the same sex is given little statistical sup- 
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t high levels of confidence. Trends of statis- 
foal Saar cain reveal that fast-growing girls (de- 
termined by organismic-age line extrapolations and 
by slope values) are rated better adjusted by teach- 
ers than their slower-developing peers on self con- 
fidence and general affectivity. A trend at the ten 
percent statistical level of confidence indicates that 
fast-growing males (determined by physical-age 
line extrapolations) are judged Superior to the less 
physically mature boys in leadership, in ability to 
cope with the social demands of the schooland com- 
munity, and in their over-all social adjustment, 

Although the categorization based on intelligence 
a number of signifi- 
cant trends emerge for the girls classified on this 
intelligence grouping 
was judged Significantly better adjusted than the 
popularity with the op- 
reover, they received 
erior to their peers at 
of significance, 

3. The hypothesis that slow growers will re- 
ceive different sociometrie ratings from fast grow- 
ers of the same sex does not receive statistical 
Support at high levels of confidence, 

The IQ classification revealeda significant trend 
for the girls. At the two percent level, the girls 
with the higher mental scores were preferred over 
the lower group as leaders, 


Discussion and Cone lusions 
=n and Conclusions 


The small size and var 
sample impels this invest 
an exploratory one. The 
at high levels of significa 


nce. 
tudy are ventured; 
ploy only biogenic vari- 
stment relationships lead to 


1. Studies which em 
ables in examining adju: 


oversimplification of the processes of human Be 
havior and therefore may result in erroneous gen 
eralizations. 

2. There is an interaction of influence venen 
the growth factors and the personal experiences e 
an organism, which results in the modification E 1 
the effects of both forces inimpelling the organisn 
to act along certain paths, Therefore the adjust- 
ment of an individual cannot be predicted without © 
complete understanding of the relationship of thes 
influences within his particular life situation. 
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Field News 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES EXCEED DROPOUTS IN MOST AREAS OF STATUS. 
This is a finding of a study recently completed by Howard E. Henry at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The purpose of the study was to determine 
whether dropouts differ in status from graduates 20 years after leaving 
school when both groups are matched accordingto scholastic opportunities 
and scholastic performance while attending school. Twenty-sevendropouts 
from the ninth grade in four central Delaware high schools were selected 
on the basis of complete scholastic records and availability for interview. 
Each dropout was matched with a graduate of the same sex who had been a 
ninth-grade classmate of the dropout in 1932, 1933, or 1934. Matched 
dropout and graduate had attended the same school during grades 1 to 9 and 
had received comparable school marks from the same teachers in grades 


5 and 6. 

Through an interview technique it was found that theadvantages enjoyed 
by the graduates logically could be associated with the amount of schooling 
received. The advantages were greatest in the areas of educational op- 
portunities, employment opportunities and security, and service to soci- 
ety through participation in the beneficient organizations. 


* Oe OK ok * 


THE 20th ANNUAL READING INSTITUTE at Temple University will be held Jan- 
uary 26, 1963, to consider “Reading in Curriculum Development." Fur- 


ther information may be obtained from Bruce W. Brigham, coordinator of 
Institute Services, The Reading Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

* kK KK * 


A DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND FIELD SERVICES AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, has been instituted. Dr. Arthur W. Foshay, 
Professor of Education and executive officer of the Horace Mann- Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, has been appointed as the director. 
The College’s research program in education is believed to be one of the 
most extensive in the world. More than 100 research and field-service 
activities, aimed at improving education in related areas, areunderway at 
the college. The cost of these projects is about $3, 000, 000 a year with a 
range of $500 to more than $100,000 for individual studies. Betweena 
third to half of the Teachers College faculty of 141 professors are directly 
involved in research and field serviceatany given time. The division will 

e short andlong term research service projects, arrange for the 


coordinat 
1, and increase the efficiency with which col- 


pooling of research personne 
lege facilities are used for research. 
* ok * x x 


SEARCH IN ENGLISH may submit proposals for 
Colleges, universities, and state departments of 
search proposals directlyto: Coordinator of Pro- 
tive Research Branch, U. S. Office of Education 


pERSONS INTE RESTED IN RE 
research in this area. 
education may submit re 
ject English, Coopera 
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THE NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION announces a 


PERSONS INTERESTED IN 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Washington 25, D. C. Local school districts should submit their propos- 
als through their State education departments. Proposals may be submit- 
ted at any time. Deadline datesare April 1, September 1, and December 1 
of each year. Decisions are reached 60 to 90 days afte 
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grant of $20,000 
n's 1963 Future 
A similar grant will be made 
Sophy of this program is to 
rch-type scientific investiga- 
tions by junior and senior high-school students. It is felt that promising 
Students should have experiences resemblingthose of practicing scientists 
and engineers, and that these experiences should begin at least as early 
as the seventh grade, 


from Ford Motor Company for the support of the Associatio 
Scientists of America Awards for Students. 
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expected of stude 
chievement in Sch 


‘ ca 
aS good marks in their e 7 
nts with their high poen 
ool is caused by the stud 


feelings about thimself and his environment, and that many of the problem 
related to poor achievement seem to enter school with the child. She sa " 
many teachers do not realize that a group test of intelligence does not m 
an accurate estimate of a bright child's potential, and calls for more indi- 
vidual counseling focused on retrieving the low achiever. 


WHAT DISTINGUISHES a disciplinary case from a conforming high school boy? In 
general, the non-conformer shows poorer social adjustment; he is more im- 
pulsive; his reading ability is low and so are his grades; he is often absent 
or tardy; he holds more part-time jobs, owns his own car, smokes, and 
stays around ‘‘hang-outs. ^? The conforming boys, on the other hand, come 
from higher-level socio-economic homes, have better educated parents, like 
school, plan to continue their education, have higher-level vocational goals, 
and attend church frequently. Powell and Bergem made the study at Euclid, 


Ohio. 


CAN YOU ADMINISTER TESTS BY TELEVISION? Yes, say Kropp, King, Burr and 
ted tests by projecting items onto a screen to be viewed 


Beard. They presen 5 OF 
and responded to by students, and got scores similar to those obtained un- 


der conventional pooklet presentation. 


WHAT IS THE OPTIMUM GRADE LEVEL at which to introduce foreign language in- 
struction? Grinder and associates taught children in the second, third, and 


fourth grades the same audio-lingual curriculum in Japanese for one school 
year, and found that fourth grade results were much more substantial. The 
study suggests that foreign language instruction should be introduced later 
rather than earlier in the elementary school curriculum. The suggestion is 
contrary to current pr actice in the United States, but it is in accord with 
the recommendation of Conant that FL instruction begin in the seventh grade. 


IN TYPING INSTRUCTION, does the interest value of the materials to be copied affect 
typing speed and/or accuracy? Little, Nelson, and King report no signifi- 
cant difference between low-interest and high-interest materials. 


TOO DIFFICULT TO READ. That is the indictment of some sections of general sho 
textbooks written ostensibly for ninth-graders, according to Miller Dat 
authors and publishers can provide acc eptable texts, the industrial an 

teacher will have to supply supplementary materials having a lower level 
readability, the researcher says. 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTION OF THE FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ON THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR ARVIL S. BARR 


jo S. BARR was born in Selvin, Indiana ; January 10, 1892, and 


died in Madison on May 12, 1962, after thirty-eight years of service at The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


He received the degrees of bachelor of arts and master of arts from 
Indiana University in 1915. He began his teaching career early, serving first asa 
teacher in a rural school at Selvin at the age of eighteen. Following his graduation 
from Indiana University, his career in education quickly broadened. Heheldsucces- 
sive positions as a high-school teacher of history in Yankton, South Dakota, 1915-17; 
instructor of history in the summer session of Yankton College, 1917; critic teacher 
in history, Indiana University, 1917-18; during the two-year period 1918-20, he 
Served as high-school Secretary of the Young Men's Christian Association of Chicago. 
From 1920-21, he served as Head of the Department of Education, Evansville Col- 
lege, Indiana, and in 1921-24, he served as director in charge of supervision in the 
public schools of Detroit. He then came to The University of Wisconsin as associate 


professor in the Department of Education. He earnedthe degree of doctorate of phi- 
losophy at the University of Wisconsin in 1929, and had been professor of education 
here since that date. 


During his days as a colle 
Lillian Whittinghill who over the years 
help, and home to numbers of grateful 


ge student at Indiana University, he married 
joined him in providing friendship, hospitality, 
students at the University of Wisconsin. 


Professor Barr's ed 
ing interests, however, were in 
psychology, and his m ajor re 
prediction of teaching efficiency, Ahighly productive scholar 
of articles in journals of psychol 
widely used textbooks on educati 
ucational research. Inadditionto main 


oad. His primary teach- 
ervision and educational 


was the author of several 
nal measurement, and ed- 
low of research and writ- 
he had been editor of The Journal of ; since 1932, the editor of 
The Journal of Experimental Education. Professor Barr took pride in the fact that 
The Journal of Educational Research was the first journal 
to the reporting of research in education. 
ment from University duties, he had made 
opportunities for educational researchat thi 
tutions. Professor Barr served the larger commu nity of the University on many 
committees of the faculty andthe administrati He also frequently served tne state 
as consultant or participant in educational plannin 


e University of 


Professor Barr was widely known in the nation and he 
world. He was elected to positions of leadershi other parts of th 
search Association, The National Society of Col ege Teachers of Ed i the 
Society for Pedagogical Studies and Research. T Renton, and 
is shown by his memberships and 
vancement of Science, American Psychological Association Instit a 

2 S " ute of hemati 
cal Statistics, Psychometric Society, and the N 5 Gr Mathei 


While his interests and activ- 
ities ranged far beyond the campus, Pro- 
fessor Barr's heart was close to the insti- 
tution he served and the students and col- 
leagues who worked with him. His profes- 
sional career was marked by dedicated 
teaching, prolific researchand writing, and 
perceptive counselling of a large corps of 
appreciative students. University records 
show that more than one hundred students 
received the doctor of philosophy degree 
under his direction. Many of these students 
now have records of significant achieve- 
ment in the fields of their service. The 
plans of his former students to honor him 
near the close of the 1961-62 school year 
after which he would have retired from Uni- 
versity duties were grievously interrupted 
by his sudden illness and subsequent death. 


The professional life of Arvil 


S. Barr reflect ed the values he sought to 


teach. He was curious about educational A 
processes and was actively experimental in seeking answers to educational enigmas. 


He took great delight inthe progress and success of his ventures and those of his stu- 
dents, but he was modest in claim to fame. He was a busy man, but never too busy 
to counsel his students, to help his colleagues, Or to serve his University beyond its 
normal assignments. He was future-facing. His plansfor the years ahead were well- 
laid and were exciting. During his career-long search to extend knowledge about ef- 
fective teaching, professor Barr exemplified one of the most perceptive observations 
yet known about the good teacher namely, he was a good man, teaching. His exem- 
plary life and career have added much strength and quality to the purposes and pro- 


grams of the University of Wisconsin. 
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Factors Affecting the Academic Underachievement 


Of Bright High-School Students 


ents usually score at or a- 
ages on standardized a- 
o believe 


BECAUSE bright stud 
bove the norms for their 
Chievement tests, teachers are inclined t 
that these students are making satisfactory prog- 
ress, However, this is often not the case. Learn- 
ing very early that they can get by with a minimum 
Of effort, bright students frequently do not work to 
their optimum capacity. 

_ The purpose of the presen 
find some answers to the question 
high school students fail to earn as 80 
their academic subjects as might be ex 
Students with their high potential?" ] 
_ Other research studies have indicated that there 
is no single answer. Eells (1), Holden (7), Miner 
(9), Roper (11), Shaw (12), and many others have 
determined that lack of achievement is related to 


the ho cr students especially as 
: me background of the tutus and education 


it concerns the socio-economic $ a 

of the parents, The conclusions are that gui E 
chievement is a phenomenon not specifically i re- 
"d the school situation, and that hostilities n 
ated to school are fixed in the person 
Student, often before he enters the 
. The present study was undertaken to of stu- 
reasons for the poor achievement of agroup 

dents in one high school. An attempt wa differ- 
ind some of the underlying causes for the 
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i in academic achievement 0 udents 
jh: ho showed by their per 
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tile, and yet their school marks range from “D” 
averages to “A” averages. The differences be- 
tween these high- and low-achieving students were 
assessed in the following areas: cognitive, home 
background, physical health, personality, school 
adjustment, and vocational goals. 

The instruments used were the Otis Quick-Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Tests, Beta and Gamma Forms; 
the Iowa Tests of Educational Development, Ret 
Y3; the Stanford-Binet individual tests of intelli- 
gence, Form L; a questionnaire designed by the in- 
vestigator; the health, attendance, and cumulative 
records kept in the high school; and the California 
Psychological Inventory. 

A survey of the results of the Iowa Tests of Ed- 
ucational Development, given the preceding March 
showed that 109 boys (17. 1 percent of the total num- 
ber of boys) and 87 girls (14. 6 percent of the total 
number of girls) had scores abovethe ninetieth per- 
centile. Of these, 28 boys and 22 girls, designated 
as high achievers, had grade-point averages above 
3. 60, on the basis of four points for an “A” to one 
point for a *'D. " The grade in physical education 
was not included. Forty-five boys and 19girls with 
averages below 2. 60 were designated as low a- 
chievers. 

During the fall semester, a Stanford-Binet indi- 
vidual test was given to each student. In order to 
prevent variations in the students? IQ's caused by 
the personalities of different examiners, the "s 
psychometrist gave the Binet to every Student ' 
Rapport in all cases was good or excellent, and t 
IQ's obtained probably represented a fairly 3 à he 
rate estimate of the potential ability of the lec 
The Binet IQ's ranged from 125 to 154, in DA 
to the Otis IQ's, which ranged from 102 t eoe 

The mean difference of the Binet and ae 
was 17.54 for the low-achieving student EE 
for the high achievers. A & Stucents and 15. 56 

comparison of these dif- 
ferences gave a t-value of only - these dif 

only -1.326, signifi 
at the 20 percent level. Thus, altt A aye 
chievers made a larger gain 4 rs hough the low a- 
Otis than did the high achievers Binet over the 
rer statistical mes s P difference 

fter the completion de 
of the Binet testing, the 37 
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s of each group were selected, matched as 
ea possible for Binet IQ's, age, sex and 
grade in school. The 25 boys andtwelve girls des- 
ignated as high achievers were selected from the 
students with grade-point averages above 3.60. The 
low achievers, selected from students with aver- 
ages below 2.60, had a mean grade-point average 
of 2.26. In contrast, the average of the high a- 
chievers was 3.85. The difference was Significant 
at the one percent level. 


Cognitive Differences 


Some differences were found between the two 
groups in intellectual ability, although the differ- 


ence on the Stanford-Binet was without significance. 


The mean Binet IQ of the highachievers was 134.76, 
while that of the low achievers was 133.59. The 

means of the Otis IQ’s were 119.19 for the high 
group and 116. 05 for the low, with the difference 
being significant at the . 01 level, 

A comparison was made of the Iowa Tests scores 
of the high and low achievers. As shown in Table 
I, the most striking difference appeared to be the 
Superiority of the high achievers on the test of cor- 
rectness in writing (III) anda difference favoring 
the low achievers on the test of interpreting litera- 
ture (VII). These differences may be related to 
personality factors, as Haggard suggested (6:396), 
rather than to purely cognitive differences. This 
difference between the two groups on the test of 
correctness in writing may provide a clue to the 
significant difference in their school achievement, 
The low achievers evidently had paid little attention 
to detail or rules during their entire Schoolcareer, 
On the other hand, they were able to interpret lit- 
erature more successfully than the high achievers, 
and on three other tests, the two Science and the 
general vocabulary, their scores were almost as 
high as those of the high achievers, 


Differences in Home Backgrounds 


There were a few significant differences in the 
home backgrounds of the students, The fathers of 
the high achievers were engaged in higher-ranking 
occupations than were the fathers of the low achiev- 
ers. This is in accord with the findings of Terman 
(16), Frankel (2), Klausmeier (8), Slocum (14), 
Sutcliffe (15), and Westfall (17). The mothers of 
the majority of the students of both groups were 
housewives. Thirteen mothers of high achievers 
and 14 mothers of low achievers worked outside the 
home. Five high-achieving students and five low 
achievers came from homes broken by death Or di- 
vorce, 

The fathers of the highachievers had had slight- 
ly more formal education than had the fathers of 
the low achievers, as shown by the means of 13, 56 
and 13.16 years, respectively. For the mothers, 
too, the same difference appeared; the mean num- 


ber of years of education for the mothers of the 
high achievers was 13. 02, and for the mothers of 
the low achievers, 12.48. The fathers of the high 
achievers were Significantly younger (. 01 level) 
than those of the low achievers, The mothers of 
the high achievers also tended to be younger, al- 
though the difference was less marked (. 07 level). 

The chi-square test was used to determine the 
Significance of the number of only children in each 
group, as well as the number of youngest and oldest 
children, The value for “only child” was 0. 1814, 
indicating that there was no significant difference 
between the high and low groups on this variable. 
There were more oldest children among the high a- 
Chievers. The value for ‘oldest child" was 1. 95; 
Significant at the . 17 levelofconfidence. However, 
there were more youngest children among the low 
achievers than among the high achievers. The chi- 
Square value of 3. 01 is Significant at the. 08 level. 
These findings Suggested that oldest children might 
have developed a Stronger sense of responsibility 
than had youngest children, : 

No significant differences were found in the size 
of the families, the number of home duties per- 
formed, nor the age at which home duties were be" 
gun. 

Concerning the number of high and low achiev" 
ers who were Jewish, there was a slight difference 
in favor of the high Schievers, among whom ther? 
were ten Jewish Students, in contrast to three 27 
mong the low achievers, The chi-square value fo" 
this difference was 3.36, significant at the . 07 
level, 

A very Significant difference appeared in the s 
their home Students spent watching eo rtt 

bas The high achievers spent, on the 8 
erage, 4.43 hours a week, while the low achieve! 


Spent 9, 95 hours, This dif. significa” 
at the .01 level, ference was sig 


* T relationship between the paren 
and child, The comments about the parents an, 
igh achievers were usually comP 


Differenceg in Physica] Health 


The fact that the 
than twice as much loy 


that the high achiey 
ever, in spite of th 


re 

ted 
as the high achievers sugg w- 
ers might be healthier. at^ 
© great discrepancy in the 


F mo 
achievers were absent 


ANALYSIS OF IOWA TEST RESULTS 
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TABLEI 


IU 


7. 


8. 


Cc 


Test 


Social Concepts 

Natural Science 
Correctness of Expression 
Quantitative Thinking 
Reading in Social Studies 
Reading in Science 
Interpretation of Literature 


General Vocabulary 


omposite Score 


an ea 


Means t-Value 
Highs Lows 
94. 00 91. 03 2.22 
91. 92 91. 68 .12 
93. 78 83.51 4.52 
95. 81 89.97 3.67 
95. 46 91. 27 3.30 
94. 75 93.35 1.41 
86. 89 90. 10 -1.23 
92.35 92.22 0. 097 
96. 70 94. 76 3.53 


TABLE II 


Lows 


H FACTORS CONSIDERED 


Significance 


Chi-square 


Significance 


15 0. 9665 .34 


HEALT. 

Highs 
Allergies 10 
Broken Bones 10 
Operations 18 
Asthma 1 
Severe Acne 0 
Hay Fever 7 
Daily Breakfast 34 
18 


Use of vitamins 


15 


25 


31 


11 


0. 9665 
1. 9985 
3.5038 
2.3786 
0.0995 
0. 5060 


2.04 


.34 


.16 
. 065 
.13 
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ecords of the high and low achievers, the 
ghoal health cards indicated little difference in the 
health of the students. Nor did the students differ 
in rating their own health. The fact that the mem- 
bers of both groups had had the same number of 
children’s diseases was further indication of the 
homogeneity of the groups in physical health. Fur- 
thermore, in each group, the same number of boys 
had been approved for the sports program of the 
school. The number of students wearing glasses 
was equal, and the mean number of hours of sleep 
was the same. However, there were slight differ- 
ences between the high and lowachievers on sever- 
al of the factors considered. In all but one case, 
hay fever, the differences favored the high achiev- 
ers, as shown in Table II. 

The comments written by the elementary teach- 
ers on the school record cards were of such nature 
that they could be quantified. Only six high achiev- 
ers were perceived as having health problems, in 
contrast to 18 low achievers. Thechi-square value 
for this difference is significant beyond the .01 
level. 

On the basis of these data, it is apparent that 
slight differences in physical health may have con- 
tributed to the success of the high achievers and the 
failure of the low achievers in their school work. 


Personality Differences 


Since the major hypothesis to be tested in this 
investigation was ‘‘Underachievement in school is 
caused by the child's feelings about himself and his 
environment, '' it was necessary toselect a person- 
ality test that would measure numerous character- 
istics of normal students, The self-administering 
California Psychological Inventory, with its 18 
scales, was given at the high school under the su- 
pervision of the investigator. Since the personality 
patterns for girls and boys may be expected to dif- 
fer, the data were analyzed separately. 


Analysis of Girls' Responses 


Even before the statistical computations were 
made, it was clear that the high-achieving girls 
had profiles very different from those of the low 
achievers. The scores of the highachievers usual- 
ly fell above the norm for high-school females, and 
the scores formed a consistent pattern. Incontrast 
great internal variability was noted among the 
Scores of the low achievers. Statistical tabulation 
confirmed these differences, as shown in Table III. 

The mean scores of the high-achieving girls 
were higher than those of the low achievers for all 
scales except Flexibility. Pierce (10) also found 
the low-achieving girls in his study more flexible 
in their attitudes than the high achievers. 

In the present investigation, the differences were 
enificant at the . 04 level in Social Presenceand 


at the . 01 level in Dominance, Sociability, Well- 


being, Responsibility, and Achievement via con- 
mance. On the Socialization and Self- C ontrol 
Scales, the differences favored the high achievers 
at the . 07 and . 08 levels. 

The differences between the two groups of girls, 
which showed clearly in their responses to the 
questions on the California PsychologicalInventory, 
had been apparent when they were in elementary 
School. Some first-grade teachers had commented 
that the high achievers were dependable, well-ad- 
justed, poised, and conscientious about their work. 
The comment of one teacher was “An exceptional 
child. Loves to do everything she is supposed to do 
and does it all well.” In contrast, the teachers 
comments about the low achievers indicated person- 
ality problems as early as the first grade for some 
of the girls. About one such girl, the first-grade 
teacher had written **Unstable, excitable, nervous, 
able to do good work if held down. '' 

The conclusion to be drawn is that although the 
low-achieving girls had the intellectual ability to 
get good marks in school, problems associated with 
their personality development prevented their doing 
so. Thus, for the girls, the hypothesis that under- 
achievement in school is related to a child's feel- 


ings about himself and his environment was sub- 
stantiated. 


Analysis of Boys' Responses 


As was the case with the girls, the individual 
profiles of the high- and low-achieving boys were 
very different. The boys who had been successful 
in School tended to have regular profiles showing 
less internal variability than did those of the 10W 
achievers, The statistical computations, given in 
Table IV, show that there were important differ- 
ences between the two groups. 

The most significant difference (.01 level) Þe- 
tween the scores of the two groups appeared on ine 
Socialization Scale, which is in agreement with the 
findings of Gough (4, 5) and Pierce (10) The Me 
ference on the Femininity Scale was at the . 02 leve 
and at the . 04 level on Achievement via confor” 
mance. The fact that the groups had the same mean 
Score on Intellectual efficiency indicates that both 
the high and low achievers were intelligent, alert, 
and well-informed. As described on Gough’s $cal* 
of Socialization, the high achiever differs from the 
low in being Serious, honest, industrious, modest, 
obliging, sincere, and steady, rather than defen- 
Sive, demanding, resentful, stubborn, headstrong» 
rebellious, and undependable (3). 

The differences between the two groups of boy 
on the scales of responsibility, self-control, an 
good Impression, although less significant, ren 
force the picture of the high achiever as an indi- 
vidual who is responsible, conscientious, cooper- 
ative, diligent, and persistent, in contrast to t » 
low achiever, who tend to be impulsive, sélf-Gen. 
tered, uninhibited, and little concerned with th 


SCORES OF GIRLS ON 


ROBERTS 


TABLE III 


CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 


Scale 
Mean S. D. Range t- Value Significance 
Do-H 30.25 
: 5.10 20-37 4,201 

= 2 22.50 3.38 15-27 .01 

Cs-H 21. 08 3.52 14-27 1.17 ZH 
"d 19. 08 4, 43 12-27 i 

Sy - H 25.50 4. 96 15-31 2.82 E 
-L 19. 83 4.43 14-27 

ay i 36. 33 6. 30 27-47 2.18 m" 
-L 31. 00 5.10 26-42 

Sa- H 21.33 2.72 16-26 0. 956 .34 
-L 20. 17 2.99 15-26 

Wb-H 36. 75 2.68 31-41 3.326 ol 
-L 32.58 1.00 27-38 

Re - H 33. 75 3.14 27-39 2.78 o12 
-L 28. 83 3.46 23- 5 

So - H 40. 67 5.95 26-48 1.875 074 
-L 35. 33 7.32 21-48 

Sc - H 28.58 7.07 19-39 1.777 p" 
-L 24. 08 4. 54 15-29 

To-H 24.75 4.09 13-30 0. 984 adi 
-L 23. 17 3.43 17-30 

Gi- H 16. 42 5.65 5-25 1.352 .19 
-L 13.58 4. 05 8-22 

Cm-H 26. 42 -. 85 25-28 0, 823 .425 
-L 25. 83 2.20 20-28 

Ac-H 27.61 3.30 21-33 2.756 Fr 
-L 23.17 4.30 16-29 

Ai-H 20. 33 2.50 16-26 -.090 .80 
-L 20.25 2.35 16-2 

WH 41.33 4.61 A 1.595 .128 
-zL 38.58 3.38 z 

Py = iH 11. 08 2.57 Ti 1.071 .298 
TL 10. 00 2.16 

Fx-H 11.75 4.21 Her -0. 984 p 
-L 13.25 2.80 

Fe-H 25.33 3.47 es 1.203 p 
-L 23.67 3. 01 
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TABLE IV 


SCORES OF BOYS ON CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOLOGICAL INVENTORY 


Scale 
Do-H 
~L 
Cs- H 
=L 
Sy -H 
= 
Sp- H 
-d 
Sa-H 
aL 
Wb- H 
wE 
Re -H 
=E 
So - 


n 
[e] 
1 


Q 
' 


H 
o 
L 
CH nm cm cm 


Mean 


S.D, Range t- Value Significance 

27.12 6.38 12-36 -0. 044 € 
27.20 6.16 17-39 

19. 60 3.67 12-26 0. 921 . 365 
18. 72 3.90 13-27 
25. 00 4.77 16-32 0. 474 . 60 
24. 36 4.59 16-33 
34.32 4. 68 26-45 -0.738 . 468 
35.36 5. 08 26-45 
20. 96 3.67 13-27 -0. 687 .50 
21.04 4.37 13-29 

35.20 4. 04 28-41 -0.250 . 80 
35. 48 3.71 28-42 

32.24 3.50 24-38 1.285 .202 
30. 72 4. 62 22-41 

41. 00 4. 86 31-46 2.689 .01 
36. 76 6.01 25-48 

28. 84 6. 01 15-39 1.391 

26.20 7.09 14-41 ias 
22.68 3.55 18-29 0. 323 

22.32 4.15 14-28 : av 
18. 32 6. 66 8-31 

15.56 6.13 5-28 ie e 
26.12 1.51 23-28 

25. 88 1.75 20-28 SURE in 
28. 08 4.23 18-35 

25.28 4. 89 16-34 n «089 
19. 68 4. 04 11-28 z 

19. 80 3. 70 10-27 SR Án 
40. 00 4.13 32-46 

40. 00 4. 32 29-48 m" UT 
11.20 2.50 7.17 7 

11.32 1.95 8-16 DE ins 
9. 68 4. 42 -21 -0 

10. 44 4.22 1-18 e dna 
17. 44 2.97 12-22 2.348 
15.20 3.61 9-21 bs 
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TABLE V 
ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO SIXTEEN QUESTIONS OF SOCIALIZA TION SCALE 
Highs Lows Chi-square Significance 
62. I think Lincoln was greater than Washington. 20 15 1.523 .22 
1 
56. I hardly ever get excited or thrilled. 1 5 1.705 .19 
1 F 
64. My parents have often disapproved of my friends. 3 T 1.125 .29 
1 
88. My home life was always happy. 18 12 2. 083 .14 
14. In School I was sometimes sent to the principal for cutting up. 3 a 0. 149 -70 
2 f 
! 5T. I often feel as though I have done something wrong or wicked. —9* 5 0. 893 .35 
3 
36. Sometimes I used to feel that I would like to leave home. 8 15 2.90 . 09 
367 16 10 2.00 .15 
© My home life was always pleasant. 
36 ; * 2 3.125 
9. Iseem to do things I regret more often than other people. 8 . 08 
389 im- 
pest pretty discouraged when a smart lawyer gets a cri 20 16 0. 893 .35 
ee, 
394 À 
^O Even when 1 } tten into trouble I was usually trying 18 12 2. 083 .14 
to have gotten 
do the right thing. 
39g 7 1 0. 781 .39 
n I Sometimes wanted to run away from home. 
(431 " 
" hers lots 
AS a youngster in school I used to cause the teac 2 6 1.495 .22 
; 9f trouble, 
136 i 0 4 2.45 .12 
13g never cared much for school. 
. - to 
cue members of my family were always very close 18 14 0, 781 .39 
Ch othe 
"a r " 1 3 0. 272 ai 
Person is better off if he doesn't trust anyone. 
* " 
P nswer on these questions. 
5 achievers iS considered a wrong à SER 


he 
| answer “true”? given by the high 
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wants of others. 

E significant difference between the 
boys who earned good marks in school and those 

who had very low marks was found in their replies 
to the questions of Gough’s Socialization Scale, an 

analysis was made of the answers to the 54 ques- 
tions of this scale. On the individual questions, 

there was no difference significantat the . 01 to . 05 
levels, as shown in Table V, in which are present- 
ed the 16 questions on which slight differences oc- 

curred, 

On the Self-acceptance Scale, the scores of the 
low-achieving boys fell into two groups. Sixteen 
boys had very high scores, and the remaining nine 
had very low scores on this scale. In the light of 
Shippee-Blum’s findings (13:30) that the rebellious 
students in her investigation had extreme scores, 
either high or low, on the measure of self-esteem, 
it is noteworthy that the same condition arose for 
the low achievers in the present study who had been 
identified not because of other forms of rebellious- 
ness but because of having earned poor marks. 

Study of the comments of the elementary teach- 
ers showed differences between the high- and low- 
achieving boys similar to those recorded for the 
girls. It was clear that the elementary teachers 
had perceived the two groups of boys as different 
kinds of students many years before they reached 
high school. This is in agreement with Terman’s 
findings that parents and teachers were able to dis- 
cern personality differences between his Successful 
and less successful males 18 years prior to their 
classification on the basis of their adult achieve- 
ment (16: 350). 

Although the personality difference 
two groups of boys were notsostriki 
tween the two groups of girls, itis possible to state 
that the findings reported substantiate the hypothe- 

sis that underachievement is closely related to the 
child's feelings about himself and his environment, 


Differences in School Adjustment 


S between the 
ng as those be- 


The school adjustment of the high and low a- 
chievers differed in many ways in addition to the 
significant difference (. 01 level) in the marks they 
had earned in their academic subjects, The high 
achievers spent more hours studying (significant 
at the . 01 level), and spent less time looking at 
television, reading, or attending moving-picture 
theaters. They participated in more school activi- 
ties and held more school and club offices. The 
difference for both was at the . 01 level. Even in 
physical education, the high achievers were more 
successful than the low achievers, the difference 
being significant at the . 01 level. i 

Only two high achievers had repeated a subject 
or grade in school, but 18 low achievers had done 
this. No high achievers wer e considered ‘‘disci- 
pline problems" by the vice-principals, while four 
low achievers were so designated. The difference 
between the numbers of absences for the two groups 


was significant at the . 01 level, the lows having 
been absent more than twice as much as the high a- 
chievers. 

The poor school adjustment of the low achievers 
Seemed to be a further manifestation of their ina- 
bility to adjust to their environment. 


Differences in Vocational Aspirations 


There were very few differences inthe vocation- 
al aspirations of the high and low achievers. Every 
Student in both groups indicated that he was making 
his choice of a vocation on his own responsibility. 
All hoped to attend college and to become profes- 
sional men or women. However, there was a dif 
ference in the types of colleges listed by the mem- 
bers of the two groups. Almost all of the high a- 
chievers gave the names of one or more well-known, 
four-year colleges with strict entrance requir E 
ments. In contrast, the majority of the low achiev f 
ers said that they expected to have to attend a junio! 
college. Another difference was that the low a 
chievers frequently listed a profession as their " 
first choice for a future occupation, and then = 
second choice gave a job ata lower occupationa à 
level. Finally, every high achiever indicated tha 
he would try to obtain a scholarship. Twenty-one 
low achievers also wrote that they expected to al 
for a scholarship, although, because of their scho 


à le 
marks, there was little hope thatthey might be ab 
to get one. 


Implications for Practice 


is 

The implications for practice deriving -- = 
investigation fall into two categories: those re 
to the findings of the difference between Otis and. 
Stanford-Binet 1Q’s and those related to the finding 
concerning the many differences between high 2! 
low achievers, lize 

It is possible that many teachers do ndr n 
that a group test of intelligence does not give * 
accurate estimate of a bright child's potential. 
This is especially true for very gifted children, à 
der-achieving children, and children from e 
of low socio-economic status. Thus, efforts pap 
be made to inform allteachers about the cepe 
in intelligence quotients derived from various £! 
and individual intelligence tests. 1d 

Both elementary and secondary schools ipt 
attempt to employ more trained counselors D 
test children individually, counsel these child! ul 
and confer with their parents. The counselor CÓ 


-oblem? 
do much to prevent or correct many of the probl 


pe 
that confront the low achiever, If there could 
an adequate sta 


Íf of trained counselors in per 
School, a counselor could work w ith each ent 
from the moment he enters school and could t the 
prevent much low 
problems relate 


achievement, since many ° n^ 
ter school with the child, 


un^ 


to 
to poor achievement seem 
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As Terman pointed out, intellect and achieve- 


ment are far from perfectly correlated. Much re- 
mains to be discovered as to why some brilliant 
Students fail to use their intelligence. Today the 
world needs the contribution of every gifted child, 
not only in the realm of scientific and mathematical 
research, but far more in the realm of statesman- 
Ship. To find ways of enabling each gifted under- 
achiever to make his contribution to society is the 
task of all educators. 
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An Investigation of the Differences Between Tenth-, Eleventh-, and 
Twelfth-Grade “Conforming” and “Nonconforming” Boys 


MARVIN POWELL 
Northern Illinois University 


THE PURPOSE of this Study was to determine the 
differences between “conforming’’ and **non-con- 
forming tenth-, eleventh, - and twelfth-grade boys 
in school grades, school attendance, reading per- 


sonality, temperament, and home environmental 
conditions. 


Review of the Literature 
——— e Literature 


Ruth Strang (14) states that « 
there were few references to Objective studies in 
the published articles on discipline", 
perts” have written arti 
but seldom for professi 

Douglas (3), Krant 


from 1885 to 1937, 


adjustment of the disciplined pupil. 
Most of the investigations— McClure 
ton and McGraw (1), and Coleman 
cated that far more boys than girls 
behavior problems. Mullen 
of seven boys to three girls in his studies of truan- 
cy. Eaton (4) stated, “The data clearly reveal not 
only that there was more problem behavior among 
boys, but also that there were more boys involved 
in almost all types of behavior problems. >? Qlson 
(11) and Snyder (13) also confirm these findings, 
A few studies have attempted to find differences 
between children who need discipline and those who 
do not. Snyder (13), Hales (6), Yourman (17), and 
Tallent (15) have studied differences in intelligence, 
generally finding that discipline problems show low- 
er average IQ’s than non-discipline proble ms, 
Tucker (16) found some personality diffe rences 
based upon standardized tests and Stated that «in 
general, the personality traits of the troublesome 
children are less desirable than those of the aver- 
age child of his age’’, 
Socio-economic background has also been Studied 
by Owens (12), Lewis (8), and Snyder (13), The 


(8), Boyn- 
(2), have indi- 

are considered 
(10) has shown a ratio 


kind cooperation. 


JERRY BERGEM 
Euclid High School 


findings are generally inconclusive, but do indicate 
that more behavior problems come from lower , 
Socio-economic backgrounds. Tucker (16) found " 
relationship between parents’ lack of education an 
behavior. [the 

The present Study attempts to expand some oO 
areas previously investigated and to investigate 
other variables not previously studied. 


Procedure and Subjects 
LT and Subjects 


In the large metropolitan high school under 
Study*, a record is ke 


never been sent 
Principal, Assi 
is generally Well-behaved i 
forming”? Student 
Office for discipli 
School year, and 
ly behaved, 


ver-all school 


r by 
o Achievement was determined 
averagi 


5 matte T 


permanent r 


of 

the authors, 
Approximate] 50 en 
male “non-conforming ve 
three £rades studieq— 
Were used as the contr 
respectively, The gro 
to IQ, as determineq b 


conforming’? and 59 ene 
Students from each iye” 
ten, eleven, and roups 
Oland experimental & ryding 
ups were matched ve n^ 
y the California Test © 
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tal Maturities. The previous year's records were 
used to determine in which group a boy belonged. 
Thus, a tenth grader was considered on the basis 
of his ninth-grade record, an eleventh grader on 
his tenth-grade record, and a twelfth grader on his 
€leventh-grade record. 

Fifty students were tested ata sitting during a 
two-hour interval. Those who were absent were 
given make-up tests. The following tests were ad- 
ministered: 1) the California Test of Personality, 
2) the California Reading Test, 3) the Thurstone 
Temperament Schedule, and 4) the author-designed 
questionnaire, The first three are accepted, com- 
monly-used tests which the authors felt would ade- 
quately measure the variables involved in this in- 
vestigation. The raw scores on the California tests 
and the Thurstone Temperament Schedule were 
used for grades and the questionnaire results. To- 
tal grade-point average was a major variable, but 
an analysis was also done of English and physical 
education grades. These latter two areas are re- 
quired of all students, whereas the other courses 
poe up the total grade-point average vary great- 

The author-designed questionnaire was concern- 
m" With the following questions: age at the time = 
ats test, with whom the student lives, the size o; 
he family, whether the student is the oldest or the 
Youngest in the family, the ocuupation of the mother 


m the father, the education of the mother id te 
YU ili amily, whether 
Aca Apta m i the student has a 


dent has a part-time job, whether 
Car, whether the student has had any dates, how — 
much he studies outside school, the number of ex 
Tacurricular activities, time he spends with — 
Parents, how much the student feels he angues s 
'S parents, whether the student smokes, his This 
Onal view on how he is disciplined at home, - " 
attitude toward the school, his attitude toward op 
Students, his attitude toward the teachers, uem = 
ude toward other adults, the number of trien s A 
aS, whether he desires to finish high aeon E 
© On to college, the curriculum he is pur suing, 
E Vocational choice, how he spends his leis 
me, the frequency of church attendance: a ssedtt 
det € permanent office record gana Mo etc. 
ermine attendance, grades, gentes point 
ay: ades were recorded in percentages ratl 
rages, and these were tabulated dise il in 
r ll differences were studied piel em- 
piss of the null hypothesis. The ttet ot 
Yed to test the significance of the diffe signifi- 
formula employed (5) to determine the sig 


nce of the differences was: 


(d?14 ge) (N, +Nz) 
(Ny + N: - 2) (Ni Na) 
d all dif- 


d an 
ecke nfidence 


T 
fer he level of confidence was ch el of co 


Nees significant at the . 05 lev 


or better were considered as meaningful. 

The questionnaire data were converted to per- 
centages and presented in tabularform. Noprecise 
statistics were applied tothese data andthe discus- 
sion is based on a qualitative analysis of the ma- 


terial. 
Results and Discussion 


Ananalysis was made to determine the differ- 
ences between the tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth- 
grade ‘‘conforming”’ and ‘‘non-conforming’’ boys 
on the variables studied. Table I presents the dif- 
ferences between the two groups on the various 
sections of the California Test of Personality. The 
t*«conforming"? tenth-grade boys demonstrated sig- 
nificantly better adjustment (.01 level of confi- 
dence) in Social and Total Adjustment, but there 
was no Significant difference between the groups in 
Personal Adjustment. Thesame findings appeared 
at the eleventh-grade level where these differences 
again were significant (.05 level of confidence), 
showing better adjustment for Social and Total Ad- 
justment for the *conforming" boys. Again, there 
were no differences between the groups on Personal 
Adjustment. There were no significant differences 
at the tenth-grade level. Jt would appear that the 
Social Adjustment difference is the major factor, 
since it does enter into and may be responsible for 
the difference in Total Adjustment. It is possible 
that this failure to make a good adjustment to the 
other students is one of the factors leading to non- 

ing behavior. 
M CUT presents the data showing the difference 
between the groups inthe various areas of the 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule. There were no 
significant differences between the groups at the 
tenth-grade level. The **non-conforming"' elev- 
enth-grade boys appeared to be significantly (. 05 
level of confidence) more active, vigorous, impul- 
sive, while the *«gon-conforming"" twelfth-grade 
boys were significantly more impulsive (.05 level 
of confidence). Impulsiveness does appear to be 
the sort of trait that could easily get a student into 
difficulty. i 

Table III presents the differences between the 
groups on the various sections of the California 
Reading Test. The ''conforming"' tenth-grade boys 
are significantly better (. 01 level of confidence) 
than the *tnon-conforming'! on both parts ofthe test 
as well as the total. At the eleventh-grade level, 
the difference was only significant for Reading 
Comprehension (. 05 level of confidence), while at 
the twelfth-grade level, there were significant dit- 
ferences (. 05 level of confidence) for the Reading 
Comprehension and the total test results. Again 
the differences favor the “‘conforming’’ groups > 
The reading difficulty indicated here may be either 
a cause of non-conformity or a result of it. That 
is, the student may not conform because of his ins 
ability to keep up with the others, or he ap Dm 
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poor reader because of his other adjustment prob- 
d pe IV presents the differences between the 
groups in their total grade average, English grade, 
and physical education grade. In all cases, the 
differences were significant at the . 01 level of con- 
fidence, with the ‘‘conforming’’ boys being the bet- 
ter students. Grades are, of course, often the 
subjective judgment of the teacher, and low grades 
may be a reflection of the student's failure to con- 
form. On the other hand, the student may become 
a non-conformist because his work is poor in rela- 
tion to the work of his peers. 

Table V presents the differences between the 
groups in relation to the number of days absent and 
the number of times they were tardy. At the tenth- 
and eleventh-grade levels, the *fnon-conforming?* 
group was absent more often (. 01 level of confi- 
dence) than the ‘‘conforming’’ group. At the elev- 
enth- and twelfth-grade levels, the ‘‘non-conform- 
ers” were tardy more often(.01 level of confidence). 
Both absence and tardiness are probably further 
indicators of non-conforming behavior. These fac- 
tors often appear in studies of juvenile delinquents. 


Results of the Qualitative Analysis of the Question- 
naire 


The questionnaire data were qualitatively ana- 
lyzed and it was found that more tenth-, eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade *'conforming? boys were only 
children, were more likely to study outside of 
School, had a higher opinion of school and of teach- 
ers, had higher aspirations for more education, 
had more desire to attend college, had higher-level 
vocational choices, and attended church Írequently. 

More tenth-, eleventh-, andtwelfth-grade '*non- 
conforming" boys held part-time jobs, owned their 
own cars, smoked, and stayed around ‘hangouts. ?? 
At the tenth- and eleventh-grade levels, these boys 
had more dates than their **conforming^ peers. 

Table VI, which is based on the questionnaire 
study, indicates that **non-conforming^ boys gen- 
erally are over age for their grade level. This, no 
doubt, is in line with the data which showedthem to 
be poorer students. 


Summar: 


Tenth-, eleventh-, andtwelfth-grade ‘‘conform- 
ing" boys were compared to tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth -grade ‘‘non-conforming’’ boys in order to 
determine how the groups differ. The boys in the 
two groups (matched by IQ) were compared on the 
characteristics measured by the California Test of 
personality, the Thurstone Temperament Schedule, 
and the California Reading Test. They were com- 
pared on the basis of total grades, English grade, 
physical education grade, and on the number of 
times they were absent from school, and the num- 
ber of times they were tardy. Finally, they were 


asked to respond to a number of questions on à 
questionnaire designed by the author. 

Generally, the ‘‘non-conformers”’ tended to show 
poorer social adjustment and were more impulsive 
than the **conforming" boys. The questionnaire 
results indicated that **conforming" boys come 
Írom higher-level socio-economic homes, and have 
better educated parents. They like school, plan to 
continue their education, and have higher-level vo- 
cational choices. They also attend church fre- 
quently. *'Non-conformers'' held more part-time 
jobs, owned their own cars, smoked, and stayed 
around ‘‘hangouts’’, uod 

These findings serve to identify characteristics 
which differentiate “conforming” from **non-con- 
forming'' boys, and thus are of interest to teachers 
and administrators to aid them in identifying and 
helping the **non-conformer"', 
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TABLE I 
N CONFOR 


COMPARISONS OF THE DI 


TENTH-, EIEVENTH-, A 
THE CALIFOR 


(Means, Sums 


FFERENCES BETWEE 
ND TWE LFTH-GRADE BOY: 
NIA TEST OF 


of Deviations’, 


SON T 


and ‘‘t’’ values) 


MING AND NON-CONFORMING 
HE VARIOUS SECTIONS OF 


PERSONALITY 


Conforming 
= 


18th Personal 64.4 — 6182.0 
Social 60.8 4449. 0 

Total psi GLO 
la ee ams 
Social 64.8 6710.0 

Total 130:2 A zn sori. o ao 
a gop 5775.0 
Social 69.2 4152.0 
Total apa 15t 

+ 051 


" 
- 01 level of confidence 


a 


Non-Conforming _ 
EET 


Mean 


51.5 


133.3 
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6988. 0 


24093. 0 


ep, 


3.509* 


1.05 
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TABLE IL 
= ORMING 
ARISONS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONFORMING AND NON-CONF 
TENTH, ELEVENTH, AND TWELFTH-GRADE BOYS ON THE VARIOUS SECTIONS OF 
THE THURSTONE TEMPERAMENT SCHEDULE 


(Means, Sums of Deviations?, and “t” Values) 


N = 50 ~ Conforming . Non-Conforming 

Grade Temperament Trait Mean zd Mean Zd Epod 

10th Active 9,2 387. 04 9.6 468. 16 .51 
Vigorous 12.1 460. 41 12,7 452.49 . 78 
Impulsive 11.0 390. 00 11.8 517. 84 NAT 
Dominant 6.5 668. 25 6.4 665. 96 »u l 
Stable 8.1 303.21 8.2 307.84 .04 
Sociable 8.1 584. 41 9.2 573.64 15 
Reflective 7.9 463.21 7.0 273. 00 1.31 

Lith Active —— 1.2 77888 1 11.3 710,08 2.166" 
Vigorous 12,1 880. 72 13.9 850. 32 3, 13** 
Impulsive 11,2 773. 08 13.0 686. 00 3,.25* 
Dominant 8.1 1315. 12 7.8 1399.28 42 
Stable 9.0 841. 00 9.0 671. 00 10 
Sociable 10.6 862. 91 11.4 599.52 1.53 
Reflective 8.1 995. 92 wS 748.00 1.00 

12th Active —— 1 1.2 sns UN Arx Le" 
Vigorous 12.2 459. 16 13.0 558. 00 1.08 
Impulsive 10.3 298.36 12.1 391.24 2.97** 
Dominant 7.6 990. 24 8.3 849. 65 69 
Stable 8.6 330.24 17.8 467.24 1.19 
Sociable 10. 7 629. 96 10.6 560. 24 03 
Reflective 8.7 371. 96 


1,8 576. 56 1.89 


** . 05 level of confidence 
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TABLE III 
COMPARISONS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONFORMING AND NON-CONFORMING 


TENTH-, ELEVENTH-, AND TWELFTH-GRADE BOYS ON THE VARIOUS SECTIONS OF 
THE CALIFORNIA READING TEST 


N = 50 Conforming Non-Conforming 
Grade Reading Score Mean id Mean zd cays? 
10th Vocabulary 50.1 6346. 0 40.8 5631.0 3, 45* 
2642.0 28.4 1843. 0 2.26* 


Comprehension 32.1 


Total 82.2 14842. 0 69.2 11750.0 3.24* 
um unuy BRO 1528 en aD dE C 
Comprehension 36.7 5052. 0 32.8 3970. 0 2.13** 
Total 87.5 35477. 0 82.8 23919. 0 1.37 
D o — ma d mms n ER sao LS 
Comprehension 39 9 1526. 0 36.6 2876.0  2.09** 
94.4 15860. 0 2. 08** 


2 10924. 0 


Total 102. 
x* . 05 level of confidence 


* . 01 level of confidence 
TABLE 1V 


TWEEN CONFORMING AND NON CONFORMING 
COMPARISONS OF THE DIF FERENCES Bt GRADE BOYS ON TOTAL GRADE AVERAGE, 


TENTH-, ELEVENTH- ND PHYSICAL EDUCATION GRADE 


, AND 
ENGLISH GRADE, A 
Non-Conforming 
nd Repo? 


. Conformim z on 


N-50 
Grade Mean 
1.51 9. 84 5. 80* 
Tote Total Grade 2.21 14. 53 
English Grade 1.95 28. 00 1.34 21.29 3.32* 
phys. Ed. Grade 9,49 — 3225 — nenn um = 7.56 — 415^ 
er En 72.8% 1730.0 d.58* 
Tite Total Grade 31.0% 1989.0 b : 
d 08. 0 " 
h Grade q1.8 3154. 0 69 6. 80 
English Gra . 
3153.0 
ga. Grade 85 e 1045.0 NE M Oe 
Phys. " a DE Lu TN 
M IER a" 16. 1% 828.0 6.17% 
Taten Total Grade g2.0% 909.0 o 
1755.0 71.9 1484.0 5. 89* 
80. 0 s 
English Grade an " ne eu 
phys. Ed. Grade 88. 0 j 
x* Score based on A=4, B-3, C=2, D=1 
percentages 


01 level of confidence ^ „yxgcore based 9^ 
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TABLE V 


COMPARISONS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONFORMING AND NON-CONFORMING 


TENTH-, ELEVENTH-, AND TWELFTH-GRADE BOYS ON THE NUMBER OF DAYS 
: ABSENT AND THE NUMBER OF TIMES TARDY 


N = 50 Conformin Non-Conformin 
Grade c --— à Mem "^ mu ep 
10th Days Absent 4.3 648. 89 7.8 1151. 84 3.35* 
Days Tardy 2.3. 1724. 49 2.2 550. 49 .15 
ub Days Absent — 38 104 Gg UU "ES GEAR R9. 
Days Tardy 240 703. 00 6.8 1858. 88 6. 83* 
Du Days Absent $5 ^ 7 Jm —$3— xs uz ^ 192 


Days Tardy 3.5 1867. 00 9.4 4244, 64 3. 30* 


- 01 level of Confidence MMC Cc EE 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE RANGES OF THE TENTH- ELEVENT 


" H-, AND TWELFTH- 
GRADE BOYS STUDIED (PERCENTAGES) 


Age i Conforming Uu Non-Conforming 
10th 11th 12th 
15-6 to 15-11 44 1 0 22 0 0 
16-0 to 16-5 15 25 0 aT 52 0 
16-6 to 16-11 10 39 0 29 22 2 
17-0 to 17-5 5 15 23 7 17 11 
17-6 to 17-11 0 10 43 5 22 52 
18-0 to 18-5 0 4 25 0 1 14 
18-6 to 18-11 0 4 9 0 4 1 
19-0 to 19-5 0 0 0 0 4 9 
19-6 to 19-11 0 0 0 0 0 0 
20-0 to 20-g 0 1 0 0 0 5 
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Comparisons Between Second-, Third-, and Fourth-Grade Children 
In the Audio-Lingual Learning of Japanese 


As a Second Language 


IN RECENT YEARS attention has focused upon 
Oreign language instruction in the elem e ntary 
School (FLES) as part of the general effort of edu- 
,4lOrS to produce a more knowledgeable a te 
EEUU, Obviously, a person's proficiency In m į 
len language assures greater likelihood of his un 
rstanding and appreciating societies using E pud 
wage, But when should an individual start Dis 
~ training? Although educators generally agree 
a Children can learn a native-like as 
or à foreign language more easily than = im 
hen (1, 4,5), research has yet in ind 
(5) t age at which to begin FL instruction (9) of 

er lor example, states that the pom. by 

sign by first graders is better than ts andi as 
the a Sraders; he calls for FL teaching A ared 

thing. St &rade. Dunkel and Pillet (4) COPI 
nifi, ^d fourth-grade classes. and gerer 
they t differences between them; nonet? ei e 
thing e commend starting FL instructi i would 
Proyige ete because its early introduc ^ ge 
Sine more time for teaching. In 4 nase foreign 
lan €Y Of thirty-four school districts WP hal: 

Stages are taught in the elementary S€ 


th 


5 istribution 
of qanson (6) found that the frequency du 
Six Istricts, by grade from kindergarten ' naan 
Bart 3t which FLES instruction began mer m 
Braga” 5; first grade, 7; second p. du 
&ragq ; fourth grade, 5; fifth pum t 70% of 
the Levenson's (6) data shows UE hr 


the stricts sampled began FLES ins ;/hile rec- 

Ogni? d grade. Conant (3), however, Por es in- 

Struc 8 that there may be advantages {0 cing the 

Stugy 2P. does not ‘recommend comme seven 
Y of a foreign language prior to the gra 

* 


F "ticle. 
*thotes will be found at the end gt the « 
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unless the community demands it, sufficient funds 
are available, bilingual teachers can be found, and 
a sequential program can be assured." Adminis- 
trative problems observed by Conant doubtless are 
compounded by early training; thus, practically 
speaking, it seems important that empirical stud- 
ies be made to determine the best age at which to 


start FLES instruction. 
The present study, accordingly, compared the 


FL learning of Japanese vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, and speech characteristics between second- , 
third-, and fourth-grade children. The same 
audio-lingual curriculum was used for one year at 
each grade; the purpose ofthe study w as to 
observe whether or not there were any aitferences 
between the grades in the learning of Japanese as 


a second language. 


Procedure and Evaluation 
Proceculs ———— 


FL instruction in Japanese started at the 
University of Hawaii Elementary School at the be- 
ginning of the school year 1959-1960. Question- 
naires sent by PTA groups to parents, opinions of 
FL experts, and community interests were evalu- 
ated [or three years prior to the adoption of FL 
teaching in the school curricula. For two com- 
pelling reasons, associated with the fairly great 
cultural influence of Japan in Hawaii, Japanese 
was chosen as the foreign language: à) parents 
were eager to have their children learn Japanese 
and b) qualified bilingual teachers of Japanese i 
were regular members of the elementary school 


faculty. — 
Instruction in Japanese began in the Second-. 
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third-, and fourth-grade classes in October and 
concluded late in May. Eighty-six sessions were 
held. Except for the lapse of a month between 
semesters, one fifteen- minute session was held 
every school day. All of them were conducted in 
the morning in the classrooms. Characteristics 
of the subjects by age, grade, and sex are given 
in Table I. Subjects were unselected in terms of 
intelligence and social class. Two bilingual teach- 
ers were used; each teacher conducted a class at 
each grade. Therefore, each teacher taught three 
classes every morning. Both teachers had twelve 
years of training at a Japanese language school, 
and both were experienced elem entary school 
teachers. At the time of the Study, they were 
supervisors of practice teachers. 

The FL instruction in Japanese was based upon 
an audio-lingual approach. Subjects were en- 
couraged to listen and to imitate the teacher's 
Speech. Prior to beginning instruction, a curric- 
ulum guide was developed by the two bilingual 
teachers. The guide stressed the basic vocabulary 
that the subjects would need for conversation about 
their families, classroom Objects, colors, holi- 
days, etc. The learning of Japanese was stimu- 
lated by several techniques. An effort was made 
to include in equal proportion: direct conversation, 
Songs, story-telling, dramatizations, dancing, 
games, drawings on the blackboard, flannelboard 
cutouts, pictures, phonograph records, and tape 
recordings. Insofar as possible, every class re- 
ceived identical treatment. English was not used 
during the fifteen- minute FL session. In order 
that the subjects could become accustomed to a 
voice other than that of their teacher, occasionally 
they were asked to answer the questions of an un- 
known Japanese man, whose voice they heard from 
a tape. 

Subjects were evaluated at the end of the School 
year in terms of vocabulary, comprehension and 
speech characteristics. Measures of subjects’ 
vocabulary and comprehension were obtained with 
paper-and-pencil tests; measures of Subjects’ 
speech characteristics were obtained by rating 
from tapes their previously recorded verbal be- 
havior. 

In constructing the vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion tests, the two bilingual teachers first listed 
the approximately 200 words that had been used in 
the curriculum. Then the words were divided, by 
estimate, into quarters on the basis of the fre- 
quency of their usage. From each of the quarters, 
ten words were selected; five were assigned to the 
vocabulary test and five to the comprehension test. 
Each test, therefore, was comprised of twenty 
items. At each stage of test construction, words 
were randomly distributed. The tests were admin- 

istered in the subjects’ classrooms on separate 
days by the FL teachers. English was used to 
communicate instructions for taking the tests, 


| 
| 
Subjects were unaware that they were being tested. 
A subject's score for each test was the number of 
items that he correctly answered. 

Subjects responded to both tests by choosing 
from four pictures the one that best represented 
the test item, and by marking it with an “X”. The 
danger of subjects being confused by the pictures 
upon confrontation was minimized by printing the 
four choices for each item on a narrow strip of 
paper. The strips were stapled one on top of the 
other so that a subject saw no more than one four- 
choice set at a time. In assessing subjects' vo- 
cabulary, the teacher read in Japanese the list of l 
twenty words, one at a time. After each word, 
Subjects marked an “X” over the picture that best 
described the word. In assessing subjects' com- 
prehension, the teacher read in Japanese brief 
descriptions of simple situations; following each 
description a short question was asked about it. 

After each description-question, subjects marked 
an “X?” over the picture that depicted the activity 
which best answered the question. 

Subjects' articulation of Japanese was assessed 
in terms of the degree to which they accurately 
recited ten short sentences. The sentences were 
constructed to elicit particularly nine basic char- 
acteristics of Japanese Speech. The characteris- 
tics constituted those important for effective ar- 
ticulation of Japanese. Those that were assessed 
are: pause; accent; silent vowels; long vowels; 
dental consonants, d, t, n; ts; and ‘‘flapped’’ r. 

Each of the nine speech characteristics appeared 
approximately six times in the ten sentences. The 
Sum of them was 51. 

Subjects were sent individually from their 
classroom to the experimental room, which was 2 
quiet, small room furnished with a table, two 
chairs, and a room-divider. The tape recorder 
was hidden behind the room-divider; the micro- 
phone laid under Some flowers in a basket on the 

€ experimental session, only One 


: ; With some familiar Japanese 
greetings. Instructions were given in English; 


then, the ten sentences were read one at a time 
in Japanese. The 


experimenter repeated every 
sentence twice, 


After hearing a sentence for the " 
Subject recited it. The Japanes 
S used in the sentences were un 
bjects. As with the vocabulary à 
on tests, the subjects did not kn° 
eing evaluated. - 
Subjects' recitation of the ten v. 
d by a bilingual graduate studen 
Subjects were given a separ att 
h of the nine speech characteristic’ 
presented the number of times th 
ch characteristic had been correctly 


score for eac 
Each score r 
a given spee 
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TABLE I 


TIONS OF SUBJECTS’ AGE IN MONTHS AT END OF SCHOOL YEAR 


BY SEX AND GRADE 


Grade Males Females Total 
Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. N 

2 96.8 4.05 15 97.0 4.78 14 96.9 4.42 29 

3 109.4 4.43 13 107.0 4.38 16 108.1 4.56 29 


119.2 3.89 17 


COMPARISON: 
LEARNING 


S BETWEEN TWO TEACHERS 
OF JAPANESE BY ELEMENTA 


AND THE AUDIO-LINGUAL 
RY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Teacher 2 2* + 
P 


Teacher 1 
(N = 48) 


Dependent 
1.63 <. 30 


Vocabulary 
High 
Low 


Comprehension 
High 
Low 


Pause 
High 
Low 


Accent 
High 
Low 


Silent vowels 
High 
Low 


Long sounds 
High 
Low 


IQ 


High 
Low 


I> 


High 
Low 


High 
Low 


High 
Low 


High 
Low 


* 
. Corrected for continuity- 
ne degree of freedom, 


two-tail- 


3 30 
2 18 
.99 «.50 
19 
21 
d 29 
.36 <.70 
19 A 
21 
By <. 80 
32 
29 16 
11 
1.17 <. 30 
34. 
23 14 
17 
E <. 80 
26 
24 22 
16 
.33 «. T0 
26 
25 22 
15 
1.11 <.30 
35 
24 13 
16 .93 «. 50 
18 
20 30 
20 5.32 «.05 
26 
n 22 
29 6.70 «01 
18 
21 30 
13 
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articulated. Accuracy of the rater was checked on 
several occasions by one of the bilingual teachers; 
in every instance, the proportion of agreement was 
above 90%. 


Results 


Children in the three classes who had attended 
Japanese language school, whose parents spoke 
Japanese, or who lived in households where they 
heard Japanese spoken, were excluded from the 
sample. Of 148 children, 60 were found to have 
had previous experience with Japanese; therefore, 
88 subjects, initially unsophisticated in Japanese, 
were used in the statistical analyses. The fre- 
quency distributions of all the dependent variables, 
i.e., the vocabulary test, the comprehension test, 
and the nine speech characteristics, proved to be 
Skewed and unamenable to Successful transforma- 
tions. For this reason the analyses were made by 
means of chi-square. Each dependent variable was 
divided as near the median as the distribution al- 
lowed. Subjects were thus Separated into low and 
high groups on each measure. 

First, tests were conducted between ethnic back- 
ground (the sample comprised Caucasian, Chinese, 
Filipino, Hawaiian, Japanese, and Korean children), 
and sex, respectively, and each of the dependent 
variables to determine whether or not these ante- 
cedents should be controlled in Subsequent analy - 
Ses. All the tests of association were nonsignifi- 
cant. Apparently both ethnic background and sex 
are not important factors in children's learning of 
Japanese. 

Table II shows comparisons between the two bi 
lingual teachers and subjects’ performances on, 
respectively, the tests of vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, and speech characteristics. Significant 
teacher differences appeared with the *'flapped" r 
and the ts sounds. Subjects of Teacher 1 are more 
effective in articulating the sound r; subjects of 
Teacher 2 are more effective in articulating the 
sound ts. None of the other tests of teacher dif - 
ferences was significant. 

Table III shows comparisons between the three 
grades and each of the dependent variables. Higher 
grade is significantly associated with higher learn- 
ing of comprehension (p .001). silent vowels 
(p .01) t (p .05). and ts (p .05). A trend 
appears for higher grade to be related to high vo- 
cabulary (p .10) and high d(p .20) 

Table IV shows the analyses of Table III sepa- 
rated by teacher. Although the power of the chi- 
square test is reduced by the smaller B, the data 
of Table IV indicate consistently that ‘‘high’’ sub- 
jects of both teachers are likely to Be Trom As 
fourth grade. Since Table II shows that teacher 
lifferences may exist in FLES instruction, an mo 

3 ‘tion of the cell entries for the tests of associ- 
es for the sounds r and ts was made. Although 


Teacherl is significantly more proficient than 
Teacher 2 with sound r, the only interaction of the 
sound with grade appears with Teacher 2, who 
was more effective with grade 3 than with either 
grade 2 0r 4. Grade seems to interact with both 
teachers in the development of the sound ts. 
Teacher 1, who was shown in Table II to be less 
effective than Teacher 2 in teaching the sound ts. 
appears unavailing with grade 2; Teacher 2 seems 
proficient with grade 4. 


Discussion 
DEGREE 


The evidence presented in Table II reveals that 
teacher variation in the quality of FLES instruc- 
tion may yield differences in children's FL learn- 
ing. Clearly the classes of the two teachers dif- 
fered in respect to the r and the ts sounds. Per- 
haps it is significant that these Japanese speech 
characteristics are among those that are virtually 
nonexistent in English. Apparently the two bilin- 
gual teachers, equally competent otherwise, dif- 
fered in the degree to which they had mastered 
these sounds. ** Consequently, Teacher 1's 
greater command of the r sound enabled her to be 
more efficient in teaching it; similarly, Teacher 2 
was more efficient with the sound ts. The data 
are consistent with the notion that excellence in 
FLES learning is positively correlated with teach- 
er competence. 

The findings reported in Table III show strong. 
positive relationships between grade and the audio- 
lingual learning of Japanese comprehension and 
several speech characteristics, The strength and 
consistency of the associations contrast with the 
experience of Kirch (5) who found an inverse rela- 
tionship between elementary school age and ability 
to reproduce foreign sounds. However, Kirch'S 
(5) finding and his assertion that FLES instruction 
Should begin in the first grade, rather than the 
Sixth grade. are based upon results obtained under 
conditions that were likely to have facilitated the 
Superior performance of his first graders. Some 
children in the first grade were motivated tolearn 
German because they wanted to communicate with 
their German-speaking parents and grandparents: 
doubtless the children had learned some pronunc!~ 
ation and accent skills athome. Furthermore, 
the first-grade FL curriculum, which stressed 
concepts about the immediate social environments 
employed only Conversational methods; on the othe? 
hand, the sixth-grade FL curriculum, which in- 
Gluded the Seography of Germany and Austria. 
plus a drama Written in German by the students: 
employed both COnversational and ‘reading methot 
Thus, the first grade, because of the higher moti” 
vation, the situational relevance of the curriculu? 
and the emphasis upon conversation, probably ha 
several advantages over the sixth grade in learn? 
German Pronunciation. The results of the prese! 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE SECOND, THIRD, 


AND FOURTH GRADES AND THE AUDIO-LINGUAL LEARNING OF JAPANESE 


Dependent 2 
Variable (N = 29) 


Vocabulary 


High 12 

Low 17 
Comp: ehension 

High 6 

Low 23 
Pause 

High 18 

Low ll 
Accent 

High 22 

Low 1 
Silent vowels 

High 13 

Low 16 
Long sounds 

High 18 

Low H 
g 

High 17 

Low 12 
a 

High 17 

Low 12 
E 

High 10 

Low 19 
ts 
2 

High : 

Low 22 
x 

High 14 

Low vs 
PN 


s p 
? degrees of freedom, two-tail- 


Grade 
2 + 
3 : p 
(N = 29) (N = 30) 
5.01 .10 
15 21 
14 9 
16.77 . 001 
12 22 
17 8 
1. 82 . 50 
13 15 
16 15 
77 G T0 
19 22 
10 n 
11.45 .01 
26 
18 
11 4 
1.31 70 
18 
ra 12 
3.84 .20 
13 f 
16 
1.43 ..50 
18 y 
9 
1. 60 .05 
9 
9 T 
20 
6.54 <, 05 
17 
13 3 
16 l 
-T8 .50 
14 
17 16 
12 
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TABLE IV 


E SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH 
NS BETWEEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN TH 
«udo SEPARATED BY TEACHER AND THE AUDIO-LINGUAL LEARNING OF JAPANESE 


Teacher 1 Teacher 2 
G rade Grade 
2 3 4 2 * 
Dependent 2 3 4 2 : 
Variable (-14 (N=14) (N32) x? yf (N-15) (N-15) (N-18  x' P 
Vocabulary 4.80 -.10 2.78 «.30 
High 3 8 1 9 1 14 
Low 11 6 3 6 8 4 
Comprehension 8.72 e« 10 13.34 «.0l 
High 4 8 9 2 13 
Low 10 6 3 13 11 5 
Pause 4.00 <.20 2.45 «.30 
High — 9 7 3 9 6 12 
Low 5 T 9 6 9 6 
Accent 2.44 <30 .48 <.80 
High 12 10 7 10 
Low 2 4 5 5 : E 
Silent vowels 2.72 <.30 9.22 «.01 
High 6 8 9 7 
Low 8 6 3 8 * Ei 
Long sounds 1.36 <.79 67 «.80 
High 10 7 7 " " ‘a i 
Low 4 7 5 7 8 
d 1.72 <.50 6. 62 <. 08 
High 7 9 9 3 à 
Low 7 5 3 4 12 
5 11 6 
n "ue .88 <.70 4g <80 
Hig 9 8 i 
10 11 14 
Low 7 5 4 
5 4 
t 4.40 <.29 iss c7 
High 5 6 9 i 
Low 9 8 3 5 3 10 
10 12 8 
ts 4.12. <.10 3. 88 <, 20 
High 1 6 4 i 
Low 13 8 8 6 7 13 
9 8 5 " 
r 1.04 <.70 4.66 €! 
= High 10 8 9 7 : 
Low 4 6 3 i 9 5 
1 6 


13 
* Two degrees of freedom, two-tail. 
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Study, obtained under controlled conditions with a 
Standardized curriculum, clearly indicate that 
FLES instruction in Japanese is more effective in 
the fourth grade than in the second. 


dar b ABE of Table IV also support the inference 
V children in the fourth grade are more effective 
ÉD those in the second grade in the audio-lingual 
ü rning of Japanese. The statistical relationships 
dat resulted are roughly the same for both teach- 
em and there is no evidence to suggest that one 
a s effort contributed much more than the 
er's to the results. The observation drawn from 
Table IV, albeit inconclusive, that teacher differ- 
nee may interact with grade suggest the possibil - 
fon that poor FL teachers may be especially inef- 
: Ctual with the lower grades. whereas good FL 
Sachers may be particularly effective with higher 
Brades, 


In spite of the evidence of this study that sug- 
gests that older elementary-age children profit 
More from FLES instruction, there is the question 
as to what FL performance might be in the fourth 
&rade if the children could be continuously given 
th training from the second grade. Presumably 

here would be a positive difference between those 
Who had three years’ training and those who had 
pos One year, but the difference that might occur 
€ the additional years of training must be jus- 
ified in terms of teacher time, curriculum, an^. 
administrative expense. Since the findings of this 
ee indicate that older children’s FL perform - 
nce, relative to the amount of time given to 10- 
Struction, is more accelerated than that of younger 
children, any difference that accrues from, eariy 
training will have to be fairly extensive before * 
!S practical, 


Stug? the basis of the findings reported Led 
St instruction 
Y suggests that FLEŞ instru tion he clemen- 


tion is con- 


= 
ry to current practice i dation of 
on iS in accord with the recommen -— € 
Sevan (3) that FL instruction should bee 
Venth grade. 


S 
Mmary 


Chi " 
re dren in the second, third, 
aught the same audio-lingu 


he 
=, Panes ~ urpose of t 
st € for one school year. pedes dim the 


Y Was to investigate difference lan- 
Stag S in the learning of Japanese aS 2 Pp 
essi TWO bilingual teachers conducte pie 
ea 9ns; each teacher was assigned to paene 
Ch grade. subjects were evaluated in 


and fourth grades 


al curriculum In 


19'7 


of vocabulary, comprehension, and speech charac- 
teristics. Neither ethnic background nor sex was 
found to be related to FL learning. However, em- 
pirical tests showed that the two teachers differed 
significantly in teaching two Japanese sp8ech char- 
acteristics, and that the fourth-grade subjects 
were consistently and significantly more likely 
than those in the lower grades to be high in com- 
prehension and several speech characteristics. 
When the sample was separated dy teacher, results 
were generally the same: fourth-grade subjects 
taught by either teacher were more effective than 
those in the second or third grades in learning 
Japanese as a second language. 


FOOTNOTES 


The authors wish to thank Miss Gladys M. 
Traut, Principal of the University Elemen- 
tary School, University of Hawaii, for her 
cooperation in making this research possi- 
ble, and Herbert B. Weaver, for his help- 
ful criticism of the manuscript. The au- 
thors gratefully acknowledge the technical 
assistance of Norito Fujioka, who carefully 
checked the curriculum for the accuracy of 
direct and idiomatic translations from Eng- 
lish to Japanese. 
informal test of the teachers’ pronunciation 


** An 
of the r and ts sounds indicated that varia- 
tions existed; Teacher 1 appeared to enun- 
ciate r better than Teacher 2, and Teacher 


2 appeared to enunciate ts better than 
Teacher 1. 


* 
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A Study of the Effectiveness of C 
Instruction in Developing the Abi 
Students to Conceptualize Social 


THE CONCEPT APPROACH to the teaching of 


future, for example, ‘*World Interdependence, a 
An exploratory Study designed to identify tech- 


about in reading, in social Studies in general, and 
in the developing of ten Specific social Studies con- 
cepts through classroom instruction and guidance. 


Procedure 


The 62 seventh-grade students of the University 
School were divided into two equated groups. 
Grouping was arrived at on the basis of the average 
of the students’ scores on the California Language 
and Social Studies Tests, Intermediate Form CC. 
These tests were administered to this group of stu- 
dents in May 1959 near the end of the sixth grade. 
The resulting scores indicated a range from grade 
3.9 to grade 9. 8 (Table I). Since this is a report 
of parallel studies, it was not necessary for the 
subjects to be precisely matched, though the means 
were in fact almost identical. Twenty-nine sub- 


ertain Techniques of Reading 


lity of Junior High-School ' 
Studies Content 


MARY Wi TT 
Florida State University 


af 


l. California Reading Test, Intermediate 
B 
2. California Language Test, Intermediate 


3. California Short- Form Test of Mental 


Maturity, Junior High-School Level, 
1957 S Form 


For the purpose of this study the following tests 
were administereq in October: 


l. STEP Social Studies Test, Form 3A 


Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form AM 
(Revised) iv 


yr 


FREQUEN 


WITT 


TABLE I 


CY DISTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNIA A 


CHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 


Class Intervals 
(In months) 


110 114 
105 109 
100 104 
95 99 
90 94 
85 89 
80 84 
75 79 
70 74 
65 69 
60 64 
55 59 
50 54 
45 49 
40 44 
35 39 
30 34 


Average Language and 
Social Studies, May 1959 


Reading, September 1959 


Group I Group II Group ne 
0 0 i : 
0 0 ü o 
0 0 " : 
0 0 " y 
1 1 " i 
1 1 4 à 
2 2 n i 
3 2 A : 
4 6 2 z 
4 1 3 à 
7 6 2 , 
i 2 2 " 
0 2 0 à 
4 3 F 5 
1 1 1 " 
0 0 0 5 
0 2 1 " 
1 - 0 7t 0 : ð 
Ne 
mem Th Nein men mmn 


TABLE II 


ADING TEST. OC 


A SILENT RE 


10W 


Group I 
October February 


154.69 158. 66 


15.81 18.5 


2.94 3.34 


3.97 
391 
1. 38 


2. 88 


N= 29 


"3 
ws 
© 

2 


where t = 2.47. 


TOBER - FEBRUARY 


Group Il 
October 


February 


154.97 


16.4 


3.44 


199 


200 
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TABLE III 


STEP SOCIAL STUDIES TEST. OCTOBER - FEBRUARY 


Group I Group II 
October February October February 
M 263.1 267.41 260.48 264. 66 
g 15.44 15.85 12.24 15.39 
7M 2.87 2.92 2.27 2.85 
Dy. Mj 4.31 3.15 
719 89 .95 
SE) 1.36 . 99 
t 3.17 3.08 


MEM IH 


Wheret22,47, pS. 01 


TABLE Iv 


IOWA SILENT READING TEST, FEBRUARY - JUNE 


eee 


Group I 


February 


June 


Group II 


February June 
M 158. 66 163. 34 


c 18.5 
M 3.34 
P My-M, 

p 

S Ep 


154.97 

20. 46 — 

ptus 3.05 
4.86 
.94 
1.31 
2.57 


158.79 


4.25 


N = 29 


Where t = 2.47, pS .o1 


Test; thirteen students in each group took the Ele- 


mentary Test. 
At the end of the first semester, before begin- 


ning the experimental work on ‘‘Concept Teaching," 


the following tests were administered: 


1. STEP Social Studies Test, Form 3B 
2. Iowa Silent Reading Test 
a. Elementary Test, Form BM 
(Revised) 
b. Advanced Test, Form BM 
(Revised) 
3. Teacher-Made Concept Test* 
At the end of the second semester the following 
tests were administered: 
1. STEP Social Studies Test, Form 3A 
2. Iowa Silent Reading Test 
a. Elementary Test, Form CM 
p. Advanced Test, Form CM 
3. Teacher-Made Concept Test 


The classes with which thi 
met during a two-hour block of time scheduled for 
the Language Arts and Social Studies in the Junior 
High School. Two skills W 
through the organized reading instruction and, in 
turn, these skills were applied to the development 
of the social studies program. Stress was placed 
upon the ability 1)to organize 
2)to draw conclusions from fact 
skills and understandings are involved in the fur- 
ther development of these specific techniques. 

Although other units were developed during the 
School year, this report is concerned 
Latin America and Canada and their re 


the United States and to the k 
while 


Latin America 


Semester, Group I studied i 
Group II studied Canada. In poth groups, the usu 
thods were employed. 
e 


unit organization and me 
" At the beginning of the 5 
ioe content were ca ger key 
.e., Group I studied Canada whi'e : i 
Latin pepe The method employed for this 
Period was different. It was consistently focuse 
Upon the development of the following ten selected 
Nr 1) health, 2) world interdepe 
S tural resources, 4) education, 
Spiritual values, 6) self-government, | 
og Ponsibility, 8) culture a$ revealed in € gs 
Xpression, 9) technological an 

© spirit of pioneering. AS mentioned above; 
Oncept Test was administered at the 


a 
nd at the end of the second semester- 


ie U Lū 


second semester, 


* 
th the assistant 
ghes, 


This test was prepared by the teacher wi 
and Mr. 


i 2 rbert Hu 
Florida state University, Herber 


s study was conducted 


ere particularly stressed 


through outlining and 
ual materials. Many 


with units on 
lationship to 
world. During thefirst 


he two groups; 
pII studied 
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Findings 


] Table II is a tabulation of the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test administered to Group I and to Group II 


in October and in February. 
For Group I, the difference between the Octo- 


ber mean and the February mean was 3.97. For 
Group II, the difference between the October mean 
and the February mean was 3. 11. The t score of 
each group indicates that a significant gain Was 
made in reading during this period of time by each 
group of students. 

Table III is a tabulation of the STEP Social 
Studies Test administered to Group I and to Group 
II in October and in February. 

For Group I, the difference between the mean 
of the October scores and the mean of the Febru- 
ary scores Was 4.31. For Group Il, the differ- 
ence between the mean of the October scores and 
the mean of the February scores was 3.15. As 
indicated in Table IV, à significant gain was made 
in social studies by each group of students during 


this period of time. 
Table IV is a tabulation of the lowa Silent Read- 


ing Test administered to Group I and to Group II 
in February and in June. 

For Graup I, the difference between the mean 
of the February Scores and the mean of the June 
scores was 4.86. For Group II, the difference 
between the mean of the February scores and the 
mean of the June scores was 3.82. As indicated 
in Table IV, à significant gain was made in read- 
ing by each group during the second semester of 
the school year. 

Table V is a tabulation of the STEP Social 
Studies Test administered to Group I and to Group 
II in February and in June. 

For Group I, the difference between the mean 
of the February Scores and the mean of the June 
scores was seven. For Group Il, the difference 
between the mean of the February scores and the 
mean of the June scores was 7.23. The t scores, 
as shown in Table V, indicate that a significant 
gain was made in social studies by each group 
during the second semester of the school year. 

In comparing the gains made by Group Tand by 
Group II between the October to February period 
and the February to June period, it was found that 
a greater gain was made in reading by each grow 
in the second period than in the first period. Sow 
ever, this gain or difference in gain was not sta. " 
tistically significant. In the social studies, a a 
greater gain was made in the period from Febr 
ary to June than from October to February a 
gain was statistically significant. go Sena 


e of Dr. Willard Nelson, Psychology Department 


doctoral intern in the School of Psychology 
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TABLE V 


STEP SOCIAL STUDIES TEST. FEBRUARY - JUNE 


GroupI 


Group II 
February June February June 
M 267.41 214. 41 264. 66 271.89 
o 15.85 15.40 15.39 15.87 
M 2. 92 2.87 2.85 2.95 
D u5-Mj 7. 7.23 
712 89 .89 
S Ep 1.36 1.36 
t 5.31 9.15 
> 
Where t = 2.47, ps .01 
TABLE VI 


TEACHER-MADE CONCEPT TEST, FEBRUARY - JUNE 


HON cuore n NE 


roupI s 

February June NN d pm 

M 4.76 7.14 3.86 5.76 
a 2.37 1.89 1.73 1.97 
M -44 35 <32 37 
P Ms-Mj ime 1.90 
12 . 9T - 
S Ey . 34 .23 
t 7.00 ee 


N = 29 


Where t? 2.47, PÊ 01 


WITT 


TABLE VII 


SIGN TEST APPLIED TO TEACHER-MADE CONCEPT TEST. FEBRUARY - JUNE 


GroupI 
Rating on Insight into 
Social Studies Concepts 


Group II 


Rating on Insight into 
Social Studies Concepts 


Students June February June February 
1. 49 39 +10 35 30 +5 
2. 30 30 0 38 35 «3 
$. 33 32 + 1 32 30 +2 
4. 35 30 +5 39 30 +9 
5. 35 32 + 3 33 30 +3 
6 30 31 - 1 34 33 +1 
% 37 32 af 42 32 +10 
á 30 32 - 2 33 32 +1 
" 80 30 0 34 32 42 
" "m 32 +9 al 35 «7 
ii 4i 40 uH 51 42 +9 
p si 3 42 39 35 +4 
7 m a =Ü 33 30. «3 
a xb 54 52 +2 
14. 43 ^ à 
" 59 36 "E. 31 * 
i s 28 32 30 +2 
16. 32 "n 
49 32 «+17 37 z 
rir 
"ETT. 39 34 +5 
18. AT 
a $5 35 3S3 42 
19. pa 38 2 
" "EP 36 - 
20. 2 36 4 
16 44 + 32 3 T 
21; m " Ü 
30 +10 
ag, a 38 35 3 
32 +8 T 
23. iÁ 40 40 0 
38 +3 
24. " 31 31 0 
3 33 + 6 
25. : 46 38 8 
r 32 + 8 ¥ 
4 
26. " 0 33 ši -g 
21. 86 43 39 
3 «44 E 
ag "i 41 34 
3 +ê eu 
28 42 
ed Z-3.4 N28 Z=3.8 
= Ss 
When Z23.8or Z2 - 
$ 4 or ZS -3.8, 
when 22 3.4 07 2 P-.00 
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Table VI is a tabulation of the Teacher-Made 
Concept Test administered to Group I and toGroup 
YI in February and in June. 

For Group I, the difference between the Febru- 
ary mean and the June mean was 2.38. For Group 
II, the difference between the February mean and 
the June mean was 1.9. The t scores, as shown 
in Table VI, indicate that significant gains were 

made by both groups of students in the development 
of social studies concepts. 


Treatment of the Subjective Data Included in the 
Teacher-Made Concept Test 


Each of the four statements listed under the de- 
scriptive material of the test is true, but each rep- 
resents a different level of abstraction. In evalu- 
ating the written comments of the students, three 
aspects of conceptualization were considered: 1) 
generalization, 2) discrimination, and 3)extension. 
Generalization ranges from merely restating facts 
to the formulation of a principle. Discrimination 
ranges from non-selective application to a selec- 
tive application to the chosen answer. Extension 
extends from simply restating or repeating the 
idea of the setting presented in the printed mate- 
rial to other relevant applications of the idea im- 
plied in the selection. 

Each test was read to determine the extent of 
the three aspects of conceptualization, using the 
following scale: 


Did nothing, mixed up 

Made some effort 

Average amount of response 
More than average 


Rone 


Each item was scored on this basis and the results 
tabulated in Table VII. 

Table VII is a tabulation of the Sign Test as 
applied to the subjective data included in the rea- 
sons given by the students in Group I and in Group 
II for their selection of the answers chosen in the 
Teacher-Made Concept Test. 

Since a quantitative measure was not feasible to 
evaluate the subjective data of the Teacher-Made 
Test, it is possible to establish whether or not the 
conditions before and after the treatment were dif- 
ferent by the application of the Sign Test. As 
shown in Table VII, twenty-two students in Group 
I and twenty-three students in Group II improved 
in their ability to relate their comments to the con- 
cepts stressed in social studies between February 
and June. . 

Since there are no data on concept formation for 
the October to February period, itis not assumed 
that the subjects made no progress in the develop- 

ment of concepts in social studies during that time. 
However, the results of both the objective and the 
subjective phases of the Teacher-Made Concept 


Test indicate that significant gains were made by 
both groups of students in their ability to concep- 
tualize social studies content. 


Conclusions 


1. Significant gains were made in both reading 
and in social studies during each semester. 

2. A significantly greater gain was made dur- 
ing the second semester period than during the 
first semester period in social studies. 

3. Teaching by the method of ten selected con- 
cepts produced a statistically significant gain in 
concept scores for both groups of students. 


Implications 


1. The concept approach to the teaching of 
Social studies is a desirable method by which 
critical thinking may be developed. 

2. Specific skills and techniques which are 
Stressed in reading are effective when applied to 
the social-studies program. However, increased 
skill in reading does not necessarily mean in- 
creased skill in the conceptualization of social- 
studies content. 

3. The concept approach, as used in this study: 
provides for a wide range of differences in inter- 
ests, in abilities, and in levels of abstraction 
represented in a seventh-grade group of students. 
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Readability Versus Reading Ability 


M oe patente oe complexity of our society has 
changin inatrend toward increasing the amount and 
Clusio g the type of information available for in- 
The in BS content in many subject matter fields. 
ety, r ustrial and mechanical phase of our soci- 
ary Bk esented by industrial arts in the second- 
Tep is certainly no exception to this trend. 
trial es responsible for choosing content in indus- 
upon th S are placing more and more emp hasis 
mation a acquisition of technical and related infor- 
proces. as developments occur in the form of new 
ieres 1 materials, tools, and machines which 
Therc the level of technology. 
Cal and 9 are various means of pre 
most conn information, but perhaps the one 
tance Pee ie used is the textbook. The impor- 
related reading to the acquisition of technical an 
information presented by the textbook is 


senting techni- 


Obvj 
aine but should not be minimized. In fact, the 
y to read and comprehend instructional mate- 
de level or subject 


ria 
maty prepared for a given gra 
laporan o has long been rec 
Stud nt criteria for school success- i 
Succe ents who read poorly find the road to schoo 
rations ona as difficult, The possi? 5. oft 
result į rought about by reading difficulties o en 
ure md. failure and rejection of school. This ian 
9f scho rejection often cause students to drop ow 
en ed eg in turn may lead to delinquency 2? 
Hep a school and community problems. — 4 
Varied causes of reading difficulties are many aie 
Not sim rh the solutions to reading roblems are 
Patibility e. One of these problems; that of incom 
ateria between the readability of instructiona 
ials and the reading abilities of students was 


e f 
here "^81 point of the Sing stigation*! reporte 


ognized as one of the 
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779 Research Project 
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were sought: 
(1) What are the rated readability? levels of se- 


lected general shop textbooks ? 


(2) What are the reading abilities of a selected 
group of ninth grade industrial arts students ? 

(3) What is the relationship between the reading 
abilities of a selected group of ninth grade students 
and the readability of certain general shop textbooks 
used in the junior high school industrial arts pro- 


gram? 


Related Research 


since 1940, there has been a significant increase 
in the number of research studies using readability 
formulae to assess the reading difficulty of school 
textbooks and references. 

In an investigation by Porch’, the Lorge formula 
of readability was applied to social studies text- 
books used in grades three to twelve. The findings 
indicated that although a progression of difficulty 
existed from one grade to another, the progression 
was not consistent. This progression could not pro- 
vide for the normal growth in reading ability of the 

est departure from uniform 


rogression was between the sixth and seve nth 


grade textbooks, 


grade textbooks. 
Several studies of this type have been done in 


science, English, social studies and literature; 
however, examination of the professional literature 
indicates a general neglect of certain subject area 

with regard to the problems involving reading diis 


culty of instructional material. 
No doubt an awareness of the lack of research in 


these areas prompted Siceluff4, in his study of vo- 
cabulary loads, to point up the hut a Hee 1 
known about the vocabulary difficulties involved € 
such subjects as home economics, agricultur m 
speech, industrial arts, and dramatics. Sic 0 
suggested that an understanding of r Rd p e uff 
ficulties involved in these =e dif- 
jects would be of value in directing pupi i yd 
o 
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elective courses in which they could achieve a 
higher degree of reading success. 

Tubbs used the Dale-Chall and Flesch formulae 
to study the reading difficulty of thirty geography 
textbooks. The results obtained through the appli- 
cation of these formulae correlated positively with 
the judgment of teachers, who had used the text- 
books. In addition, a correlation of . 80 existed 
between the results obtained through application of 
each formula. There was a mean difference of 
one-half year between the grade placements. 9 

Anderson6 studied a selected group of general 
business textbooks to ascertain readability levels, 
This study employed the Yoakum and Flesch for- 
mulae, but did not attempt to compare the textbook 
readability ratings with the measured reading abil- 
ities of secondary students. 

One of the most recent studies was made by 
Wyatt’. This study was made to ascertain the 
readability of selected textbooks for elementary 
social studies and to compare this readability with 
the measured reading abilities of selected fifth 
grade pupils. In terms of the factors studied and 
the procedures used, the study by Wyatt was more 
closely related to the research project being re- 


ported here than any other study reviewed by the 
writer. 


Procedure 


Since this study dealt with the reading difficulty 
of textbooks within a specific area, it was neces- 
sary to set up a criterion for the selection of text- 
books to be analyzed. Due to the fact that the study 
was limited to the general shop area of industrial 
arts, only textbooks that were organized around 
three or more industrial arts activities (6.6; 
drawing, wood, metal, electricity, plastics, leath- 
er, etc.) were selected for use in the research 
project. All of these had been written or revised 
within the past ten years. 

In addition to the selection of textbooks, it was 
necessary to choose a method of assessing the 
readability level of each of the textbooks. After a 
general investigation of readability formulae, the 
writer selected the Dale-Chall and the Flesch for- 
mulae for use in finding the rated readability of 
general shop textbooks. 

In order to compare the readability of general 
shop textbooks with the reading abilities of stu- 
dents, it was necessary to select and test a group 
of general shop students. Ninth grade 
students were selected for this phase of the study 
since the ninth grade is the top level of a three 
year sequence in which general shop instruction is 
most often given. These students attended schools 
located within a twenty-three county area of central 

Missouri which had ten or more students enrolled 
i i grade general shop. 
» pon uer M RE comprehension section of the 
lowa Tests of Basic Skills? and the Lorge-T hor n- 


dike Test of Intelligence? were administered to the 
411 students involved in the study. 

After these data had been obtained, a statistical 
analysis was made to compare the rated readability 
levels of the textbooks with the measured reading 
abilities of the students, 


Textbook Readability 
SAU SN CAGADULLLY. 


An application of the readability formulae to the 
five textbooks revealed a wide range of readability 
levels within the sections of each book as well as 
between the sections. In fact, this range was 
found to be as great as eleven grade levels in one 
textbook (fifth grade to college graduate) and no 
Smaller than seven grade levels (fifth grade to 
twelfth grade) in the textbook which had the smallest 
range of variability. This information is often un- 
reported when the average of samples from a text- 
book are revealed. 

As indicated by Table l, there was close agree- 
ment between the formulae with regard to the read- 
ing difficulty of the selected textbooks. A compar- 
ison of the readability ratings of the five textbooks 
indicated a total range of only two grade levels be- 
tween Book A, which was rated as having the high- 
est level of reading difficulty (tenth grade), and 
Book B, which was rated as having the lowest level 
of reading difficulty (eighth grade). 
between results obtai 


more difficult to rea. 
than the Flesch formula, 


Further analysis of the 


dat: ^ rough ap^ 
plication of the Dead a gathered throug 


ability formulae revealed tha 
@eneral shop textbooks 
ty, plastics, and home main- 


; metal working, and wood” 
he difference comes about 


Measurement of Reading Abilities 


The readabilit 
Structional mate 


This fact pro 
of general sh 


The testing was done 


during the latter partof the 
School year; therefore, g p 


a student who was reading 
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TABLEI 
READABILITY, IN GRADE LEVELS, OF TEXTBOOKS AS RATED BY DALE-CHALL AND FLESCH FORMULAS 
Book i ^ Dale- Differ- Rated. 
Sene Chall Flesch ence Readability 
A 10 10 0 10.0 
B 8 8 0 8.0 
G 10 9 1 9.50 
D 10 9 1 9.50 

1.5 9.25 
E 8.5 : 
10 
(—— — 
TABLE II 


TUD 
MEASURED READING ABILITIES, IN GRADE LEVELS, OF NINTH GRADE INDUSTRIAL ARTS STUDENTS 


eee Percent of Total 


= —— Number of 
Reading Ability Students 7 Group Tested 
~utade Level) — E ciim idi 
12,15.- À | 
12.9 » 5.60 
IN io 
TR * 1. 10 
10.9. 
a E 16.80 
9.0 - 9.9 
ae 24, 33 
8.0. - 
Bá x 21,25 
pm 
det " : 14.10 
6.9. 
6.9 12 ide 
9.6. s 5.9 
i 0.95 
$6... 4.9 
: ; 100. 00 
Mp 7 
Spo 335 a 7 i 
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up to his grade level would have scored approxi- 
mately ninth grade level on the testof reading com- 
prehension. However, as Table II indicates, 286, 
or nearly 70 percent, were reading below ninth 
grade level. Results of this testing program re- 
vealed a mean reading grade level for the group of 
8.3. Infact, 186, or 45 percent, of the students 
had measured reading abilities of less than eighth 
grade level. To further describe this group it 
Seems significant to point out that the Lorge- 
Thorndike Test of Intelligence was administered 
and that the data yielded a mean intelligence quo- 
tient of 100. 9 with a standard deviation of 17. 28. 
These quotients if plotted into a curve of distribu- 


tion would closely resemble the normalcurve of 
distribution. 


Comparison of Readability with Reading Ability 


An answer to the third basic question, which 
dealt with the relationship betweentextbook reada- 
ability and student reading abilities, was achieved 
by comparing the levels of textbook readability 
with the measured reading abilities of the ninth 
grade industrial arts students. This comparison 
reveals that a majority of the Samples taken from 
Book A were rated above the measured reading 
ability level of 355, or 86.4 percent, of the ninth 
grade students tested. Book B presented a differ- 
ent picture since over 67 percent of the sa mples 
were within the reading abilities of a majority of 
the students in the group. 

Book C presented a greater range of readability 
between samples within sections, as well as from 
section to section, than any other book. Less than 
one-half of the samples from Book C were rated 
within the reading ability levels of 50 percent of 
the ninth grade students. In fact, 20 percent of the 
samples taken from Book C were beyond the meas- 
ured reading ability of 99 percent of the group. 

The range of rated readability for samples with- 
in sections of Book D was smaller than the corres- 
ponding variability within sections of the other 
textbooks analyzed. Even though the amount of 
variability between samples was relatively small, 
62 percent of the samples were rated beyond the 
measured reading levels of 86. 4percent of the ninth 

grade industrial arts students. 

Book E contains 25 samples, 18, or 72 percent, 
of which were beyond the measured reading ability 
of 45. 2 percent of the students tested. In fact 24 
percent of the samples from Book E were rated 
higher than the reading abilities of at least 99 per- 
cent of the group. 


Research Implications 


Since this study revealed that some sections of 
general shop textbooks are too difficult for many 
ninth grade students to read, it is desirable for the 
industrial arts teacher to make greater use of in- 
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formation sheets, supplementary references, and 
other instructional materials that have a lower lev- 
el of readability. 

Publishers of textbooks for the general shop ar- 
ea of industrial arts should certainly be aware of 
the factors of readability, and they should assume 
the responsibility for providing reli- 
able information regarding the readability levels of 
their textbooks. Such generalized terms as ‘‘con- 
trolled vocabulary’? should be more completely de- 
fined in order to provide the teacher witha more 
Specific index of readability. 

In the preparation of textbook materials for the 
junior high level, authors should make an effort to 
control the factors of readability in order that the 
reading difficulty of the textbook might be more 
compatible with the reading abilities of a majority 
of students who willuse them. 

If the readability levels of these textbooks were 
Compared with the reading abilities of students in 
the seventh and eighth grade, instead of the ninth 
grade, it can be assumed that the significance of 
these implications would be greatly amplified. 


Implications for Teacher Application 


The pattern of this research can be applied to 
uation. In fact, a measure? 
or students in industrialarí? 


re nearly suit the abilities ° 
hool counselor may have ? 
ng grade placements for thé 


I ortant i ility, it 
is desirable for tho nt factor in readability 


ures in order that more tima 
Study of vocabulary, This iS 
in the areas of electri 


It is the writer’s feeling that 2 
shortcut device, such as the “Reading omm Caleu- 
Science Research Associates, 


: ries of related references, it will be^ 

come increasingly necessary for teachers to be- 

um more dependent on materials and procedures 
ypass the textbook unless authors and publish 


ers can meet this need for graded textbooks on the 
junior high school level, 
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Some Illustrated Comments on 
And Research 


HYPOTHESIS CONSTRUCTION, theory develop- 
ment and research have an intimate but sometimes 
unclear relationship. This relationship has many 
facets, some of which may be illustrated by focus- 
ing on the problems dealt with by an investigator 
carrying out an empirical study based on theory. 
This paper reports and discusses certain problems 
encountered in a study guided by one of the current 
approaches to administrative theory. 

The focus of this paper is upon ‘‘researcher be- 
havior’’ rather than upon the content of the study. 
Several types of problems are considered. One 
deals with the selection of a problem for research 
and of a theoretical framework. Another type con- 
cerns hypothesis construction and the relationship 
between that activity and research. These prob- 
lems are illustrated by reference to the study. 
While they grew out of a particular research activ- 
ity, they appear to have quite general implications. 

In order to provide a setting for further discus- 

sion, the theoretical framework which guided the 
study is briefly presented next. 


The Theoretical Approach 
RC LUE Ludo risiede 


The conceptual framework which was utilized 
was designed by Getzels and Guba, ^ and is a ver- 
sion of role theory. It postulates two general di- 
mensions of social systems: the nomothetic dimen- 
sion consisting of institution, role, and role expec- 
tation and the idiographic dimension consisting of 
individual, personality, and need-disposition. 
Social behavior is seen as a function of the inter- 
action of the personality of a given individual de- 
fined in terms of need-dispositions with the re- 

ipements for a given role which the individual 
_ in a group or organizational setting. 
uw ee and Guba have made several derivations 
mere theoretical framework which have spe- 


se ce for administration. Those of major 


cial pertinen 


a otnotes will be found at the end of the article. 
[9] 


Hypothesis Construction 
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concern for our purposes involve leadership- 
followership styles. Three leadership styles 
were derived: the nomothetic, the idiographic, 
and the transactional. 

In the nomothetic style, organizational require- 
ments and conformity by subordinates to role ex- 
pectations are emphasized. In the idiographic 
style, personality requirements and the tailoring 
of expectations to individual needs are stressed: 
In this style, expectations are kept relatively 
vague and informal. The transactional style is 
intermediate between the other styles and repre 
sents a combination of these Styles. Because it 
has not yet been very precisely nor uniquely de- 
fined, it was omitted from the Study under con- 
sideration. 

It is of import for the hypothesis to be pre- 
sented below to note that Getzels and Guba view 
the separate styles as different ways of *'achieV" 
ing the same goal; they are not different images 
of the goal." S'The most expeditious route to £0 
achievement is seen, in the nomothetic style. 2? 
residing in the nature of the institutional struc- 
ture and, in the idiographic style, as residing 1? 
the nature of the individuals involved. 


The Broad Problem 
— M E Tob em 


The study in question grew out of a broad 4 
problem: the need for research based on theory: 
Because of this need, one especially notable in 
studies in administration, it was decided that © 
of the administrative theories currently being 
developed would be used to derive a series Of 
hypotheses and one of these hypotheses would 
then be tested empirically. 

Thus, the study did not have its origins in à 
practical problem or in observed or supposed 
Situational or behavioral incongruencies which 
seemed to call for examination and explanation. 


WILLOWER 


in approach used is not a common one and the 
konangi empiricist might argue that it is not a de- 
sirable one. However, it seems to the writer that 
one rather obvious way to make a contribution in à 
iis Eine of study is to select a relatively ade- 
p» e theory and test hypotheses derived from it. 
At any rate, the broad problem was selected as à 
Starting point. 
New problems for the investigator grew out of 
an decision. The most important of these was 
h question of which theory to use in deriving — 

ypotheses. It seemed appropriate to restate this 
question to ask what criteria could be used to de- 
termine if a theory is an adequate one. A number 
of such criteria can be found in the literature. 
However, it must be recognized that their applica- 
Sem is a matter of rational analysis and can give 

nly a general indication of theoretical adequacy. 
hee criteria used were: (1) testability p LE 
ited By should Lead! to deductions which can denm 
"ias or discredited by empirical test; (2) roe ae 
tee Er a theory should be free from intern 
a th Gon or be logically consistent; 
of pone should account for à relative) ond 
ecd (4) predictive power — a theory sh 
less a basis for successful predic x un 
new us — a theory should generate à ee We 
ing e ypotheses; (6) parsimony — other thing 
mora oo a simpler theory i$ preferable to 4 

or complicated one. 
dug: ey BE predictive power is 
ZA Ra ge 
ssed a decided advantes 

Ses formulations. Previous studies? by Getzels 
Vir reru. Moyer, and Bidwell and Guba 

his i by that theory with some predicti en 
gap | is especially notable in view of the se apr tm 
ent iare! theorizing and research four 

o ork in administration. -— 

n the basis of the application of the criteri 
tere ee power and of the other iy : 
guide nee Getzel-Guba theory WaS elec 
olei proposed research. | w 
ivi eee the analysis inva 

rame n of each criterion to the Ge : P ati 
tong DR here orta indicate why alter nq pe 
made [ were not adopted. TWO P 
lected r a i The first i 
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ourage’: 


io 

^ er pd of course, be enc e 
ter, hand, and this i e eond point. 
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era gras appear to be useful in pF ding 28 
wht Assessment of theory. THIS is g deficient in 
Obyj, theoretical formulations may e deficiet ase 
With = respects, as has been undeniably 
€veral approaches in administration 
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Hypothesis Construction 


In generating hypotheses from the Getzels-Guba 
theory, several problems had to be dealt with. One 
concerned the technique used to derive hypotheses. 
Another involved the question of the levels of ab- 
straction of the hypotheses and their relation to 
evidence. A third grew out ofthe practical pres- 
sures which research exerts on hypothesis con- 
struction. Each of these problems will be con- 


sidered separately. 


Derivation of Hypotheses. The major problem 
nere may be stated as follows: how should hypothe- 
ses be derived from a theory? If major emphasis 
is given to precision of logical connection, then 
perhaps hypotheses should be derived via symbolic 
logic, mathematically or at least syllogistically. 
Typically, however, these techniques are not used. 
In the most widely used approach, hypotheses are 
stated in ordinary prose and their rationale pre- 
sented in the form of an argument. It may be that 
most social scientists feel more comfortable with 
that technique. On the other hand, many of our 

resent theoretical concepts do not lend them - 


selves readily to more rigorous treatment. For 
example, in the theory outlined earlier, we are 


not certain if the idiographic and nomothetic lead- 


ership styles represent opposite ends of an all- 
inclusive continuum Or whether they and the trans 
actional style do not account for all the possible 
variations of style along a hypothetical continuum. 
At any rate, the prose approach was used. The 


hypothesis which guided the study was: 


Administrators employing an idiographic lead- 
ership style will tend to regard subordinates as 
rofessionals to à greater extent than will ad- 
ministrators employing a nomothetic leadership 


style. 


This hypothesis was derived as follows: in 
terms of the theory, idiographic leaders see goal 
t taking place more readily when de- 


achievemen gp 2 
tailed role prescriptions are not imposed. Thus, 
subordinates are regarded as persons who, on 


their own, can and will behave so as to contribute 
to the achievement oforganizational goals. The 
concept “professional” is introduced to designate 
this kind of subordinate, and is defined in terms 
of technical competence (can) and internalized high 
s of occupational performance (will). 
Nomothetic leaders, regarding subordinates as 
persons whose effective operation must be insured 
by the imposition of detailed role prescriptions 
would probably not regard subordinates as profes- 
sionals to the same extent as would idiographic 
leaders. Inderiving this hypothesis, the assumption 


standard 
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was made that leaders generally employ a rela- 
tively consistent rationale for their leader behav- 
ior. 

It should be noted that hypothesis construction 
as an activity may be conveniently differentiated 
from theory construction. This enables us, for 
example, to distinguish assumptions of the type 
above, which are involved in deriving hypotheses, 
from other more general assumptions which may 
be inherent in the nature of the underlying theory, 
in this case, role theory. When hypotheses are 
derived in the manner used here, it would seem 
necessary to clearly state the assumptions in- 
volved and to detail the rationale underlying their 
derivation. This is an obvious point but it is 
sometimes ignored. 


Levels of Abstraction and Evidence. An aspect 
of the theory-research relationship needing clarity 
involved the level of abstraction at which a hypo- 
thesis is stated and its relation to evidence. Theo- 
retical hypotheses are usually stated on relatively 
high levels of abstraction. They areusually tested 
via limited samples which are sub-classes of one 
of the variables linked in the hypotheses. Forex- 
ample, our hypothesis about ‘‘administrators’’ 
employing given leadership styles was tested via 
a sample of ‘‘school principals."' In order to 
avoid attributing a greater degree of confirmation 
to the hypothesis than was warranted by the evi- 
dence gathered, a second hypothesis was stated 
on à lower level of abstraction as follows: 


Principals employing an idiographic leadership 
style will tend to regard teachers as profes- 
sionals to a greater extent than will principals 
employing a nomothetic leadership style. 


This hypothesis is readily derivable from our 
earlier hypothesis. The point to be noted is that 
evidence was gathered concerning the hypotheses 
stated on a lower level of abstraction and a less 
direct and less complete test is provided for the 
hypothesis stated on a higher level of abstraction." 

This essentially cautious device need not inter- 
fere with the rational and speculative operations 
necessary to hypothesis construction and theory 
development. It does have value in restraining 
extravagant confirmation claims for theoretical 
hypotheses and in pointing up further research 
needs. It might, for example, lead to research 
testing our hypothesis using a sample of leaders 
and subordinates in, say, an industrial setting. 


Practical Pressures Exerted by Research. 
Hypotheses are stated as guides for research. Yet 
the research activity in turn exerts certain pres- 
sures on hypothesis construction. One of these is 
a pressure for what we will call **practical preci- 


i isi ithi limitations of the 
sion,’’ or precision within the 


resources of the investigator. Suppose we had 
stated the following hypotheses: 


Administrators employing an idiographic lead- 
ership style will tend to regard subordinates 
as professionals. 


Administrators employing a nomothetic leader- 
ship style will tend not to regard subordinates 
as professionals. 


To test these hypotheses we would need to have 
a standard indicative of the perceptions of the pro- 
fessionalism of a given group of subordinates by 4 
relatively large population. Because of pressures 
of time, budget and personnel, the development of 
such a standard would be a difficult task to accom- 
plish properly. Thus, as a compromise, the more 
readily testable (and more easily derived) compar 
ative hypothesis stated earlier was used to guide 
the research. This is not to say that there is 
something inherently wrong with comparative hyP97 
theses. In fact, initial theoretical advances are 
often made by utilizing polar concepts, extremes 
and ideal types, that is, by focusing on compari- 
Sons. However, eventually Scope must be in- 
creased and more precise measures found. Gen- 
eral measures of long and Short, for example, 
must eventually be replaced by readings in inches. 


Concluding Comments 
———— -omments 


Scientific method is hardly a mechanical pro- 
Cess. Creativity of conceptualization plays an in- 
tegral part and researchers are often required t 
make unanticipated decisions and occasional com^ 
rogans during the course of a study, Attention 
sical ae behavior” of the social scientis 
ideada a further insight into the practical 
were ees Scientific method, There would " 
© advantages for theorists and research 
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FOOTNOTES 


Administration is a field which has shown a 
concern for systematic theory only in recent 
years. In educational administration, see 
Andrew W. Halpin (ed. ), Administrative The- 
ory in Education (Chicago: Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center, University of Chicago, 1958), 
and Daniel E. Griffiths, Administrative The- 
ory (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
1959). An earlier publication of some impor- 
tance is Arthur P. Colardarci and Jacob W. 
Getzels, The Use of Theory in Educational 
Administration (Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1955). In business admin- 
istration see, for example, Chris Argyris, 
Personality and Organization (New Yark: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950). In public admin- 
istration Herbert A. Simon and Dwight Waldo 
have both been concerned with administrative 
theory. The Administrative Science Quarter- 
ly, published by the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has given considerable attention to 
theoretical problems in administration since 
its inception in 1956. 

J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba, ‘Social Behav- 
ior and the Administrative Process," The 
School Review, LXV (Winter, 1957), pP- 423-41. 
Ibid. , p. 7 Italics in original. 
See Daniel E. Griffiths, “Toward a Theory 
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of Administrative Behavior, ’’ Administrative 
Behavior in Education, Roald F. Campbell 
and Russell T. Gregg (eds.), (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957); Coladarci and 
Getzels, op. cit.; and John Walton, ‘‘The The- 
oretical Study of Educational Administration,’’ 
Harvard Educational Review, XXV (Summer, 
1955), pp. 169-178. 

See Jacob W. Getzels and Egon G. Guba, 
‘Role, Role Conflict, and Effectiveness: An 
Empirical Study, ’’ American Sociological 
Review, XIX (April, 1 . pp. 164-175; 
Donald C. Moyer, ‘Teachers’ Attitudes 
Toward Leadership as They Relate to Teacher 
Satisfaction, "' unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion (University of Chicago, 1954); and Egon 
G. Guba and Charles E. Bidwell, Adminis- 
trative Relationships (Chicago: Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, University of Chicago, 


1957). 


For purposes of the study, it was assumed 


that those in superordinate administrative 
positions in a formal organization are ‘Vead- 
ers’? with respect to a subordinate group or 


person. 


The design, methodology and results of the 


study used as an example are not central to 
our present purpose and are reported else- 
where. See Donald J. Willower, ‘Leadership 
Styles and Leaders’ Perceptions of Subordi- 
nates, " Journal of Educational Sociology, 


XXXIV (October, 1969), pp- 9%- 4. 
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Differences in Achievement Test Scores Associated with Item 
Exposure Time and Audio Reinforcement? 


This report deals with the administration of an 
achievement test by projecting the test items on a 
Screen instead of presenting them in booklet 
form, the usual paper-and-pencil mode of adminis- 
tration. The possibility of testing inthis manner 
is worthy of study at this time for a number of 
reasons including the advent of mass instruction 
via television. Administering a test by projecting 
the items creates restrictions and problems; e.g., 
only one or a small group of items can be present- 
ed at the same time, the examinee cannot refer 
back to previously exposed items, exposure times 
must be predetermined, and the method is new and 
strange to test-booklet-oriented students. The 
study reported here deals with two problems, ex- 
posure time and the audio reinforcement of the 
projected items. 


Problem 


The specific problems dealt with are: 

1l. Whether there is a differential effect on 
achievement test scores between (a) exposing items 
for a constant time and (b) exposing items for var- 
iable times on the basis of reading load. 

2. Whether there is a differential effect on 
achievement test scores between (a) projected, 
i.e., visual presentation of items on à Screen and 
(b) an audio-visual presentation of the items, i.e., 
having the stem and alternatives read aloud to all 
examinees when the item appears on the Screen. 

3. Whether there is an interaction effect be- 
tween (a) constant-variable exposure time and (b) 
projected visual- and projected audio-visual pr e- 

tati items. 
us pere data were analyzed according to 

ie ability levels of examinees to determine if 
experimental variables affect various ability levels 
e 


differentially. 
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Procedures 


Test: The test used for experimental purposes 
was a fifty-item multiple-choice test on the con 
tent of American Government which is taught at = 
the lower undergraduate level. The test was con 
structed by the instructor in the course by ra T 
domly selecting items from a pool of items tha 
Were discriminative on previous administrations: 

Items were sorted into three categories ac m 
cording to the number of words in thestem and à s 
ternatives of each item. Thus, reading load va 
construed to be ‘“‘reading amount. ’? Half the item 
in each category were assigned numbers from 
25; the other half, from 26-50, Thereby, eac : 
half of the test was comparable on reading 102 ^1. 
However, since item difficulty data were notava! 
able to the investigators, it was not known in à 
vance whether the half-tests were of comparable 
average difficulty, 

For the norm 
test was prepar 
directions, sam 
the experimen: 
reproduced on 

Subjects: 
dents registe 
ernment whi 
Structor, E 


sorted int: 
Testin; 
Section wa; 


Education, National Defense Education 
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pO EN by the course instructor. The test time 
aS forty-eight minutes, which proved to be ample. 
- Fu "oi drin group created by dividing one 
follow SERE was administered the test under the 
4 Const: conditions: each of items 1-25 was given 
given sie exposure, 42 seconds; items 26-50 were 
tite exposures ~~32, 42, and 52 seconds- 
projected ha reading load; and for all items the 
BP my ec item was read to the students. The oth- 
ander th jmental Beoup was administered the test 
given he, tO ow Ae, conditions: items 1-25 were 
each by. iable exposure times as indicated above; 
time z> items 26-50 was given a constant exposure 
fore of 42 seconds; and there was no audio rein- 
Cement of the projected items. 
ed exposure times mentioned above were éal= 
the in in the following ways. Previous studies by 
eM nea OMEN indicated that when a test is ad- 
takin j^ ed by projecting it on a screen the test 
is jd ime can be reduced substantially from what 
booki o when the same test is administered in 
they q form. On the basis of their experience 
used oe that the fifty-item achievement test 
most lere would require thirty-five minutes, at i 
he aon administered by the projected method. 
Wit exposure time of 42 seconds was u 
Portion ent to giving each of the fifty items its pe 
Werne amount of the thirty-five minutes. The 
Sec € exposure times were determined by giv E 
10 bini. to the middle category of reading load, 
oad onds less to items having the least reaming . 
esty and 10 seconds more to items having the high 
plug load. 
à audio reinforcement of the pro A 
a tape complished by electronically synch un 
ape recorder and slide projector such that th f 
recorder at predetermined intervals triggere 


he j 

insg tomatic changer of the projector. The course 

men, ctor taped the audio portion. Thus, the m 0- 
n the instruc- 


üi an4 
top. 20 item appeared on the scree 
s A 
lee ng of the entire item was proadcasted. 
ms were projected onto a 3' x 5! screen. 


Dro; 3 : 
the pore items could be seen clearly by subjects; 
Dermit io presentation was sufficiently amplifie wa 
Expos comfortable auditing. There was no in er 
Slide zS interval of any consequence inasmuch aS 
Were Changing was almost instantaneous. Subject" 
Dro;  Blven all directions, sample items, etc. , y 
Abo ction. The directions contained information 
ang pte length of the constant exposure interval 
blog, Variable exposure intervals and which 
ang of items would receive constant exposures 
pe En Would recieve variable exposures; po 
ane gs ents were not informed of the d pense 
u een a particular item when it appeared on ^7. 
nde. " The investigators administered the te 
normal conditions. 


j items 
as jected 


w- 


A 
d4,—nalys; 
a wisis of data: The following analyses of the 
l, a e executed 
ed. trol group scores 


nalys; : 
alysis of variance on con 
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on items 1-25, and 26-50 separately, to determine 
differences between half-tests and control groups. 

2. Analysis of variance of scores from control 
group (control group from each section combined) 
and from both experimental groups on each half- 
test, separately, and for the whole test. 

3. Analysis of variance of scores from experi- 
mental groups according to testing condition, item 
exposure time, and level of mental ability of sub- 


jects. 


Results 


Analysis of variance between control groups and 
half-tests. The results of the analysis of variance 
between control groups and half-tests appear in 

dicate that significant differences 


Table I. They in 
occurred between half-tests. The interaction be - 
tween groups and half-tests was significant. T he 


means appear in Table II. The data in Table II in- 
dicate control group A was superior, but not signi- 
ficantly so, to group B, and that items 26-50 were 
less difficult than items 1-25. Perhaps the signi- 
ficant interaction is due to differences inthe in- 
struction of the two groups. 

Analysis of variance of control and experimental 
roups on each half-tests and the whole test. For 
comparison purposes the two control groups were 
lumped into à single control group. Hereafter, con- 
trol group refers to this combination. The analysis 


of variance data for the three groups on each half- 
hole test appear in Ta- 


test, separately, and the w ) 
ble II. No significant between group differences 
were noted in either half-test or the whole test. 


Analysis of variance of scores from experimen- 
groups b testing condition, item exposure time, 
tal ero Ior mental ability of subjects. Although 
previously cited analyses Tailed to reveal between 
group differences, inspection of the score distribu- 
tions revealed substantial differences between 
groups. Consequently, the analysis of variance in 
experimental conditions was done by ACE level to 
rid group variation of that variation due to subject 
differences in mental ability. Each experimental 
group consisted of five high-scorers on ACE and 
ten low-scorers. Each group consisted of matched 
subjects. The results of the analysis appear in Ta- 
ple V. The data reveal that no differences were 
occasioned by the projected audio-visual modes of 
resenting test items.Jtem exposure time ofa con- 
stant interval and a variable interval did not lead 
to significant differences in scores. When data were 
analyzed according to level of intelligence a signifi- 
cant difference on the criterion variable was noted 
ected. The only significant interac- 
een mode of presentation and item 
expos . Because the half-tests were not of 
comparable difficulty, the interaction should be re- 
Unequivocal interpretations of 


arded as spurious. 
the data are difficultto make owing to the lack of com- 
parability of half-tests. Inspection of the data leads 
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the investigators to believe that on items of con- 
Stant exposure time the projected audio condition 
produces higher scores than does projected alone. 
Also, it seems for high scoring students on the 
ACE the projected audio condition is superior to 
the projected condition alone on items of variable 
exposure time; however, this seeming difference 
does not hold for students having low ACE scores. 


Summary 


Groups of college freshmenand sophomores who 
were registered in anAmericanGovernment course 
were administered a fifty-item multiple-choice 
test constructed by the course instructor. O ne 
group was administered the test under normalcon- 
ditions. Another group took the test visually inthe 
Sense that each item, one item ata time, was pro- 
jected onto a screen which served as the only ex- 
posure of that item to the student. The third group 
took the test under projected conditions but in ad- 
dition when the item appeared on the screen it was 
read to them by means of a tape recording. Under 
the projected conditions, a block of twenty-five 
items received a constant exposure interval and 
the remaining items received variable exposures 
in accordance with the reading load of each item. 


TABLE I 
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The order of blocks was different for the two 
groups; thus, one group had constant exposure in- 
tervals on items 1-25, whereas the other group 
had constant exposure intervals on items 26-50. 
The analysis of data revealed that no between 
group (one control and two experimental) differ- 
ences occurred on either half-test or the whole 
test. However, analysis of the control group data 
revealed that the half-tests were not of comparable 
difficulty. Further analyses were confined to the 
two experimental groups. The analyses revealed 
no Significant between group differences could be 
attributed to mode of presentation (projected, and 
projected audio) or to item exposure time (constant 
and variable), However, the interaction of these 
variables was significant but it was regarded as 
Spurious due to the lack of comparably diffic ult 
half-tests. There was Some evidence that the pro^ 
jected audio condition is superior to the projected 
Condition alone on items of constant exposure time. 
Generally the data Support the notion that the 
ministration of tests by projecting items onto? 
Screen to be viewed and responded to by students 
produces scores similar to those obtained under 
normal administrative conditions, thereby lending 


Support to the feasibility of administering tests bY 
television, 


ad 


ANALYSIS OF CONTROL GROUPS BY HALF-TESTS 


Source of Variation df ss ms F p 
Between Groups 1 96. 95 96. 95 3.64 >. 05 
Error p 23 612.53 26. 63 
Between Halves 1 40. 50 12.54 «.01 
GxH 1 18.75 5. 80 <.05 
Error w 23 74.25 3.23 

TABLE II 


MEAN SCORES OF CONTROL GROUPS ON HALF-TESTS 


Half-Tests 
Control Groups 1 3 
A (N-14) 12. 86 13.57 
B (N-11) 8. 82 
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TABLE IN 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GROUPS ON HALF-TESTS AND WHOLE TESTS 
Test Source of Variation df ss ms F 
Groups 2 13.91 6. 96 
First-Half 
Error 61 808. 53 13.25 
Groups 2 18.29 9.15 
SOME Error 61 901.57 14. 78 
Groups 2 63.51 31. 76 
Whole Test 61 2, 782. 85 45. 62 


Error eS 


i eee ced 


TABLE IV 
z LE TEST 
GROUP MEANS ON EACH HALF-TEST AND WHO 
- m Groups 
Er ro 
Y XA (N-15 XB (N=24 
-— OE cN u 
11.96 
First-Half 11.08 12.13 
14. 00 
Second-Half 12.88 13. 93 s 
5. 
.0 
Total Test 23. 96 26. 06 
TABLE V 
TAL GROUPS 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES FROM EXPERIMEN 
— 
F p 
ms 
Sour E df ss 
ce of Variation a g> ES 
26. 66 j 
Presentation (P) 1 mdi ode in 
ACE (A) 1 66. 01 
41 
PxA 1 4.41 * 
14.22 
Error p 38 369. 85 . 
.26 . 
Item Exposure (I) 1 m" - "m 
PxI 1 41.67 : 
.21 
Ax] i 5.21 5 
1.41 
PxA 1 1.41 
E 7.17 
Er 186. 45 
ror w 26 E rud 
vs peen 
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A Formula for Predicting the Comprehension Level of 


Material to be Presented Orally 


THE ABILITY to communicate is undoubtedly one 
of man's most valuable attributes. Communication 
may be simplydefinedasa process which allows an 
idea to be transmitted from one mind to another. 
Essential to the process are: (1) a mind to formu- 
late the idea, (2) a method for transmitting the idea, 
(3) a mind to receive thetransmission, to interpret 
the stimuli which it involves, and to recreate the 
idea in aform as nearly identical to the original as 
possible. 

Man has developed many systems for the carrying 
on of this process. Thereare pictures, songs, stat- 
ues, written words, spoken words, eyebrows to be 
lifted, and shoulders to be Shrugged. Of the many 
avenues available to him for communicating ideas, 


there is little doubt that the Spoken word is most 
used by man. 


There are broadly discernable stag 


istic development. Language developm 
thought of as a continuum, 
characterized by a limited 
grammatical structure, 
which is characterized Lb 
and a complex grammatical Structure. If this as- 
sumption is correct it should be possible to.devise 
a method for predicting the general Stageof language 
development which would be required by an individ- 
ual if he is to understand any specific body of mat - 
erial which is to be presented orally. 

A method for predicting the comprehension leve] 
of material to be presented orally would be of value 
to many people. Lawyers, radio broadcasters, pub- 
lic speakers, preachers, and teachers would all 
welcome such a technique. As the average educa- 
tional level of adult Americans is somewhere around 
the ninth grade, it would be futile for a radio am 
nouncer to advertise his sponsor's product in terms 
which could be understood only by a Superior col 
graduate. Similarly, a teacher who **explains'' 
third gradeclass in phrases which are unintelligible 
even to average children in the eighth grade is wast- 
ing not only his own time but that of his charges as 
well. What is needed is a technique whereby a speak- 
er can grade or evaluate material in terms of the 
comprehension level of those who are to experience 
its oral presentation. 

It isimmediately apparent that the general prob- 
lem of oral comprehension may be divided into two 
major sub-areas: (1) content factors, (2) delivery 


es in lingu- 
ent may be 
one extreme of which is 
vocabulary and a Simple 
and the other extreme of 
y an extensive vocabular 


lege 
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factors. The first of these deals with elements a 
are found in the material itself--variety and x 
culty of vocabulary, grammatical complexity "me 
familiarity and interest of the general subject. “ly 
second deals with elements which depend primar ct 
upon the person who delivers the material— dialer) 
enunciation, rate of d elivery, and quality et 
Speaker's voice. ;eted tO 
AS the scope of thisarticle must be restricte to- 
manageable proportions, its attention is directed 3e. 
ward factors which are inherent in material per da 
It undertakes to describe the derivation of a CR 5 
for predicting the comprehension level of mater! 


f specific audiences. - 


: de 
The most logical method for arriving at the ^ 


sired formul 
identify a nu 


fluence the comprehension level of material ae y 
presented Orally, (2) as a criterion identify 4 ility 
of material graded according to its understandab! 


a fact, that was the actual "' 
followed in derivin es stic 
th any 
Problems were a © the final formula. M 


: : As there was in existance a me 
Die nSive literature pertaining to readability, p 
est ie Study of this material was indicated- ct" 
ande ae twenty-one formulae for pred! ere 
vealed eight variables which 


Significantly relatedto readability: (1) average sen- 
tence length, (2) subordination index, (3) av erage 
clause length, (4) average number of prepositional 
phrases per 100 words, (5) average number of in- 
finitive phrases per 100 words, (6) average number 
of both infinitive and prepositional phrases per 100 
words, (7) average number of words per 100 not 
on Dale’s longer list, ! (8) average number of words 
not on Dale's shorter list. 2 With the exception of 
(2), “subordination index,” the names of the 
eight variables are self-explanatory. Subordination 
index is determined by adding the number of depend- 
ent clauses in a passage to the number of independ- 
ent clauses and dividing the number of dependent 
clauses by the resulting total. m 

Average sentence length presented some dif fi- 
culties. Although ahigh correlation between average 
Sentence length and readability had been revealed by 
à majority of the studies relating to the problem: 


rmine what 


. it is impossible to dete 
dividuals' 


constitutes a sentence in an in 
oral or written composition, unless the 
Sentence be perfectly punctuated by 
marks or inflection. In spoken compos- 
ition inflection frequently is nota 
guide. 3 


"E reasons which are made apparent in b x 
wap of the dependent variable to follow, iem 
he feasible to use average sentence beng Th 
or independent variables. Instead, a concept w a 
nie of abetter name may be designated the e a 
e | Was developed. This neologism was coine 
Signate a proposed new measure of linguistic com- 


Plexity which may be thought of as falling on an im- 
e between the 


inar e 
P pent grammatical scale somewhere es pe 
esio and the sentence. The «idea unit” isused i 
lgnate an independent clause, together with its 


9difying elements. un 

lin lis suggested as a more accurate measure a 

+ alette complexity than average sentence m 

Conte eral reasons. Although a compound p 

aPpe ining three independent clauses woul a m 

Wom sr to be little more difficult to understan s 
three simple sentences, when sentence leng 


Use : e compound 
Sen d as a measure in such cases, th a esis 


tence te ; A "s 
Fury C8 is jud nsiderably more € A 
Ur judged to be cor erate containing four 

iudged to be 


i ne, LISTA, a compound sent 20 
€q odent clauses and thirty words is JU go ining 
: Pind as difficult as acomplex sentence C t 
an e dependent clause, three dependent clause d 
Obvia al number of words. This seems implausi i» 
Bet ML a number of simple sentences eos bal 
ten e by conjunctions to make a long compoun pad 
of g WOuld be less difficult than a complex seni a 
nore A length. Unlike sentence length, whic i g 
Words internal structure and considers qot 
e co, U7, if idea unit lengthis used as 2 ne 
“tio lex sentence is judged considerab 
than the compound sentence. 
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The independent variables selected, together with 
their respective modes of appraisal, wereas follows: 


The idea unitlength isdetermined by dividing 
the number of words in the transcript by the 
number of independent clauses. 


Subordination index is determined by adding 
the number of dependendent c lauses to the 
number of independent clauses anddividing 
the number of dependent clauses by the re- 


sulting total. 

Average clause lenth is determined by divid- 
ing the number of words by the number of 
clauses. 

er of prepositional phrases 


per 100 words is determined by dividing 100 
by the number of prepositional phrases ina 


hundred word sampling. 


The average numb 


The average number of infinitive phrases per 
100 words is determined by dividing 100 by 
the number of infinitive phrases in a hundred 


word sampling. 


The average number of both infinitive and 
prepositional phrases per 100 words is deter- 
mined by dividing 100 by the number of both 
infinitive phrases and prepositional phrases 
in a hundred word sampling. 


The average number of words per 100 notoc- 
curring in the Dale short list is determined 
by dividing 100 by the number of such words 
in a hundred word sampling. 


The average number of words per 100 not oc- 
curring in the Dale long list is determined 
by dividing 100 by the number of such words 
in a hundred word sampling. 


at the proposed hypothesis m ight be 
rther thing was lacking--an adequate 
al accurately graded according to its 
difficulty of comprehension when presented orally. 
An oral counterpart of the McCall, Crabbs Standard 
Test Lessons in Reading would have been ideal. Un- 
ortunately, nO such body of material existed, and 
the production ot a McCall, Crabbs type of criterion 
would have beena major project in itself; but a way 
around the dilemma was found. . . 

‘Although we cannever be quite sure that one per- 
son comprehens the oral language of another, we can 
safely assume that a speaker normally understands 
his own language. It also seems probable that al- 
though a typical five year old may not understand the 
language of an adult, he is quite likely to understand 
the language of another five year old. In other words, 
it was assumed that a child understands his own lan- 
uage and that of other children like him. Asa result 


In order thi 
tested, one fu 
body of materi 
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of this assumptionthe experimental design virtually 
outlined itself. 


(1) collect language samples from a large 
number of typical children from all age- 
grade levels; 


(2) analyze these language samples in 
terms of the eight content factors prev- 
iously described; 


(3) though the use of partialand multiple 
correlation technique, using grade level 
as thedependent variable, workout apre- 
diction formula for applying to any mat- 
erial to be graded for listenability. 


These things were done. Individual and Separate 
Samples of spontaneous and unrehearsed language 
were recorded from at least eight children in each 
grade of five elementary schools, five junior high 
Schools, andfive senior high schools--480 samples 
in all. Each school in the respective divisions was 
in a different city. In order to insure that the crit- 
erion be composed of the Speech of ‘‘typical’’ chil- 
dren, each child selected was one who: 


(1) was approximately as old as achild 
would be if he had entered the first grade 
at seventy-eight months of age and had 
neither failed nor skipped a grade; 


(2) hada derivedI. Q. between 90 and 110; 


(3) came from a home in which only En- 
glish was spoken; 


(4) represented neither extreme of the 
socio-economic scale; 


(9) was considered an average child by 
his teachers. 


Four hundred and eighty recordings of more than 
a hundred words each were used in developing the 


criterion. An exact typed reproduction of each 
recording was made. In effect, these transcriptions 
represented twelve bodies of material--one for each 
of the twelve school grades 

These samples were analyzed in terms of the 
eight independent variables previously ident ified. 
Using the Wherry-Doolittle test selection m et hod 
(which identifies the variables which yield a maxi - 


mum R with the criterion) the following regression 
equation was worked out: 


G = .669 I + .4981 LD - 2.0625 


in whichG = grade level, I = average idea unit length, 
and L.D. = the average number of words in a hun- 
dred word sampling which do not appear on Dale'$ 
long list. The - 2.0625 is a constant. ‘a 
The multiple correlation coefficient of G with 
and LD was found tobe .727, and the standard er.ror 
of the equation's estimate was 2. 3149; the G predict- 
ed by the equation would be accurate within a range 
of abouttwo grades above or below the predicted one 
more than two-thirds of the time. ; 
From the nature of the procedures followed in 
derivingthe formula, it is Obvious that the last wor 
has not yet been spoken. Furthermore, the form 
is presented as untried, untested, and unproved. t 
present there is no graded body of material again? 
which it may be tested. Perhaps other researcher 


will work out methods for testing the formula i? 
practical situations. 
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The Effect on Typewrit 


ing Performance of Varying the Degree 


Of Interest in Timed-Writing Copy Materials 


WILLAR 


TE PURPOSE of this study was to determine 
timed w inienast value of copy materials for 
racy ome affects typing speed and/or £ 
et al. qq of desirable practice? (D ; 
fumo], ^ 200 MUN 1943; Tidwell and Bell, 1951; 
typi s d have indicated that teachers of 
attentio ing think that interesting copy romotes 
ings isi. speed, and accuracy. Research find- 
report erpreted to support this contention Were 
eyer coy BeN (1950) and McQuade (1957). How- 
ing i3 oar | non-significant findings favor- 
En iori copy were reported | Dodson 
Site dir tite non-significant figures in the oppo- 
TE e a Ps found by Alexander (1952). 
ents these investigators used high-school stu- 
In as subjects. 
t Pew of the fact that Strong opinion On E yi- 
ence, i as remained unsupported by statistical evi 
a esis i pee desirable to test thenull hyP 
Ceur pplied to the speed scores 
ratsa acy scores bere yr copy which had been 
i had been rat 


inte, d 8 and copy which 


St value. 


Methodology 


Sb: 
Subj 

and Djects in the present study were 37 emale 

Classe male students enrolled in first year typing 

tents " at the Florida State University- The stu 

ere in three sections taught py the same 


Sache, 


D H. NELSON; BETS 


Y ANN LITTLE; F. J. KING 
Florida State University 


Materials 


The procedure for selecting “interesting” and 
««pon- interesting" copy differed from that of pre- 
vious investigators who had used textbook mate- 
rials (Dodson, 1959; Alexander, 1952). Copy for 
this study was taken from non-textbook sources 
pecause of the possibility that they would provide 
a different range of interest value and readability 

In order to control both. 


from that in textbooks. 
interest level and typewritability of the material 
and to obtain substantial differences in interest 


value, the following procedures were used to 
select materials. 


(1) Typewritability of diverse materials was 
assessed according to Bell's C scale for type- 
100 running words (Bell, 1950). 


writability per 
The formula, which takes into account stroke 
intensity (X4). syllabic intensity (X2). and per- 


centage 0 ed words (X3), is C = 


-2.4370X, * 3.4945X» + .0844X4 + 1.8144 
2 3 ` 
hich were homogenous with 


Twelve se ections W 
respect to typewritability at a median level of 
value between -- 9055 and . 0862) 


difficulty (C 


were selected for further examination. 


nterest value of each of the —- 
tions was assessed through a rank miele 
college classes of typing students. The a " 
placed the copy sheets in a pile in rank order nts 
tudents also rated each copy sepa 


These same s 
rately on à 7-point scale ranging from very uni 
d n- 


(2) I 
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teresting (7) to very interesting (1). Markedly dif- 
ferent reactions of different individuals to the same 
copy led to the elimination of several possible se- 
lections. Marked differences between the sexes 
accounted for other eliminations; the final selec- 
tions were different for men and women. The mean 
scale value of the women’s ‘‘interesting’’ copy was 
2.45, of the men's, 1.94; the uninteresting were 
5.85 and 5.65, respectively. 


The resulting C values on Bell's scale of type- 
writability for the interesting and uninteresting 
copy were -.26 and -.28 for the women's selec- 
tions and -.79 and -.78 for the men's selections. 


Procedure 


The order of the presentation of the copy mate- 
rial was such that one half of each sex group typed 
interesting materials first and one half typed the 
non-interesting first. Within each sex group, the 
order of typing was randomly determined. The 
classroom teacher, who was carefully initiated 
into the project and who had previously obtained 
the interest ratings, administered the c Opy in 
standard 2-minute timed typewriting tests, follow 
ing her regular procedures for such exercises. 

Speed and accuracy scores were obtained for 
each subject on each copy. Gross words per min- 
ute and total errors were calculated in accordance 
with International Typewriting Contest Rules. 


Results and Discussion 
AMI SE S ASUMSSIOH 


The Mean of gross words per minute on inter - 
esting material was 31.76; for uninteresting mate- 
rial it was also 31.76. The mean number of errors 
on interesting material was 4.29; on uninteresting 
material it was 4.61. The obtained t value for the 
difference between means for errors was .14. 

The sustaining of the null hypotheses, i.e. 


, of 
non-significant differences in speed and accu 


racy 


of typing on interesting and uninteresting copy mas 
terial, supports the non-significant differences in 

the Dodson and Alexander studies. It also tends tO 
contradict Bell's contention that dull material leads 
to slower typing; however, the present study, being 
essentially cross-sectional in nature, does not pre- 


clude the development of cumulative differential 
effects. 
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Field News 


AMED INSTRUCTION CONDUCTED two surveysfor the 


S. Office of Education to determine the availability and usage of Pro- 
gramed Ins truction. Educators and psychologists shouldfind the two re- 
sulting publication i ching and research. 

The first questionn 
proga med material. Sample frames of each program a 
use in September 1962, were requested. 

A second questionnaire was sent to 19, 000 superintendents across the 
country to determine their knowledge about, interest in, and actual usage 
of all forms of programed instructional materials. 


Both publications, the listing of available progr 
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of Documents, Washing- 
OE 34015 is $1. 50. 
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NAL ADMINISTRATION proposes a 
five-year planfor tne period 1964 to 1969 which will be oriented toward re- 
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ucational admini sider and report on the post- 
doctoral developmen of researchers, cooperative research task forces and 
es located at indivi i iti elopment of proposals 


to the National Institutes O 
ms, and the developmen 


EDUCATIO 


Research progra 
search. a 
held. Representatives from all of the UCEA 
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their participation in these activities. 


institutions can plan 


RECORDED television courses are available for 
t in the United States. Of these 65 are for use in elementary 
e-level instruction, five for in-service teacher educa- 

These courses may be obtained from 


rses is contained in “Instructional Tele- 
i , Kinescopes, and Videotapes Available 
shed by the National Instructional Library in 
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with its two regional cou nterparts in Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
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; N IS RELATED TO PARENTS’ IDEAS about themselves and 
—— o Professor Paul H. Whiteman, director of tne University of 
Wisconsin Psycho-Educational Clinic, conducted a study of 30 parent couples 

from three denominations: Baptist, Jewish, and Roman C atholic. He 

found that personality and attitude tests revealed surprising similarities 
between Catholic and Baptist parents and some Striking differences between 

these groups and Jewish parents. For example, he found that Jewish par- 

ents encourage their children to Speak up more than do Catholic and Bap- 

tist parents. This, he feels, may be related to the less rigid authority 
Structure characteristic of present-day Judaism as compared with the other 

two religions. He found that Jewish parents believe that a child's ideas 

Should be seriously considered in making family decisions, but that Roman 


Catholic or conservative Baptist parents are less likely to take the child 
Seriously in making such decisions. 
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gy are the more critical phases of any re- 


The competition was set ver 
ed to problems refer ring to an 


; Or television in relation to other mea 
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One hundred and forty-seven entries were received. More than half were 


Írom faculties and staffs of 59 different colleges and universities, Of all 
the plans Submitted, 18 were selected for reward. 
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MERELY GROUPING superior students in a “‘special’’ program will not result auto~ 
matically in significant academic achievement, Smith says, in the absence of 
a carefully planned and conducted regimen designed to challenge and stimulate . 
He reports that the achievement of Superior students gro uped in so- calle 
*tenriched'' courses is no greater than that of similar Students inregular col- 
lege-preparatory courses in the same subjects. However, students enrolled 
in accelerated courses achieve Significantly higher STEP scores than thei? 
control groups. 


aid, they are not nec 
in any assessment. 


WEAKNESSES IN STUDENT TEACHERS seem to stem from thege inadequacies Wil” 
kinson reports: poor planning and preparation, inept use of teaching mater ^ 
ials, lack of motivational techniques, no Sense of timing, unskilled question" 
ing, untidy chores, poor class leadership, no rapport with individual childre?- 


A SURVEY OF ERRORS in English themes Suggests to Baird that (a) review of gram” 
matical principles has little value in improving student writin (b)an increas? 
in the number of compositions does not necessarily produce ha writing? 
and (c) spelling lists on a class basis i 


are inefficient, “A st not Wr! 
clearly without first thinking clearly, ” is the conclusion, disi: 


FROM A 
N ANALYSIS of f i 
torial relations i i i 
lig 4 ac ions in 25 fields of universi i 
s ce [ae ce the traditional trilogy ary penis as a à 
umanities'' is a defecti ‘ oe 
on ^ mo ; ctive concept. 
penes, posed distinction must be made between ims] bored e E. 
esie e homogeneity of the social sciences is largely Eke 
thes _ in fact relate to sociology and political science, and do not km 
anks arts and music. Education constitutes a special area apart ec 
rom 


the traditional fields of scholarship. 


IN PR 
E : x. y E 
DICTING SUCCESS in initial college mathematics courses, ageneralscholas - 
ceptable if the initial course is remedial in 


tic aptitude test like the ACE is ac 

d Corotto reports, but a new Mathematics Screening Test developed at 
; e University of Houston diagnostic when the initial course is col- 
ege-level algebra. 


is more 


AS 

TUDY OF DOCTORAL pRODUCTION in U.S. universities suggests there are fou 
principal types of American institutions, Knapp and Ehlinger report: the eg 
League pattern, the land grant type, tropolitan-teacher complex aud 
the technological. These categori eaningful than conve ntional 
methods of classification, the authors suggest, in «fingerprinting" the intel- 
lectual climate of an institution. 

ESTIGATING RELATIONSHIPS y exist between perceptions of oneself with- 
in the family setting and personality variables, Mitchell c oncludes that self- 
acceptance iS influenced appreciably by a satisfying and congenial family life 
while the development of anxi will more likely ise 
occasioned by the student's perception that she is failing to meet standards 

th family life as such. 


rather than by any dissatisfaction wi 
ining the difficulty level of a question 


OMER PROPOSES A FORM ieapility i 

independent of the material covered, ich has applicability in varying ques- 
Hon difficulty among g for children of different IQ levels. 

e than 20 times more likely to encouragea stu- 
attend a liberal arts college thanto 
eports. He says the typical counsel- 
to ten years out of date. "' 


HIG 
H SCHOOL COUNSELORS ar? mor 
yistics to 


o 
dent with high-status characte 
attend a teachers college, D heller T 
or's image of a teachers college is «ive 
ST 
UDENTS WHO SEEK COUNSELING from à college guidance center are character- 
ized by a combination. of poor adjustment and high anxiety, Roth reports. He 
suggests that prospective counselee can be identified through scores on th e 
California Test of personality and the Manifest Anxiety Scale. 
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A Survey of Errors in English Compositions 


WHAT KINDS of errors do eleventh-grade stu- 
dents make in writing? Do thestudents make fewer 
of these errorsafter Study and as the year progress- 
es? What are the implications of the answers to 
these questions for the teacher of English? 

This study is based on the writing of one eleventh- 
grade English class during 1958-59 (referred to in 
this study as Class A) and a comparable class dur- 
ing 1959-60 (Class B). These classes were similar 
in size: Class A, 31 students; Class B, 28 students. 
In the school’s grouping System. both classes were 
**advanced''; that is, both were composed of stu- 
dents with intelligence quotients of 115 or above 
who ranked in the upper quartile on standardized 
achievement tests, had English grades not lower 
than B, and who in the opinion of previous English 
teachers had sufficient motivation to be successful 
in such a group. 

Class A wrote 21 papers; Class B, 25. Thirteen 
of these two groups of papers on identical or simi- 
lar subjects were analyzed for all errors except 
misspelling and confusion of terms, for which all 
papers were used. o. i 

Teaching methods were similar. Errors in all 
papers were marked and identified; papers were 
returned to students for inspection; errors were 
discussed in class. Class B kept individual re- 
cords of errors made. 


After the intensive study of a grammatical prin- 


ciple, placed at the same interval in both classes, 


students analyzed all previous themes for mistakes 


i i . Sentences were corrected 
n the particular area 
with "s assistance of the grammar handbook. 


The intensive study of punctuation followed com- 


osition number 5 (Table I). On the test following 
nA study, grades were as follows: 


Class A Class B 
A - 58% A - 32% 
B - 26% B - 39% 
C - 10% C- TE 

T D - 11% 
DI F - 11% 


RUTH CATES BAIRD 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Public Schools 


However, before the study, 90 percent of Ep 
A students made punctuation errors in themes; & 
ter the study 100 percent of these students made 
such errors. In Class B, 100 percent of the stu- 
dents made punctuation errors before the study, 
and the same percentage made such errors after- 
wards. 

The study of verbs was made prior to theme á 
number 8 (Table II. On the test given at the eno 
of this study, grades were distributed as follows: 


Class A Class B 
A - 10% A - 41% 
B - 23% B - 37% 
C- 6% C - 19% 

D- 3% 


Yet 68 percent of Class A Students made verb er- 
rors before the study, and 74 percent made such A 
errors afterwards. Following the pattern of the! 
predecessors, 86 percent of Class B students 
made errors before the study, and 93 percent 
made verb errors afterwards, 

The study of pronouns is the only one with 2 
favorable percentage in both classes following thé 
Study between compositions numbers 9 and 10 
(Table II). Grades on the pronoun test were aS 


follows: 
Class A Class B 
A - 52% A - 57% 
B - 29% B - 32% 
C - 13% C- 7% 
D- 6% F- 4% 


Before the study, 81 percent of Class A students 
made errors in pronoun usage; 71 percent made 
Such errors later. Before the study, 93 percent 
of Class B students made such errors, and after” 
wards 79 percent made errors in this area. Eve! 


with improvement the perc ae 
M entage of errors 
still high. p — 


TABLEI 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS MAKING ERRORS IN PUNCTUATION 
PARTI! 
Theme 
Class 


Compound sentence, 
coordinate conjunction 


16 25 


Introductory adverb 
clause 


Comma before as 
for 


since 


Quotation marks 
comma 


Nonessential adjective 
clause 


Nonessential participial 
phrase 


Introductory partivipial 
phrase 


Appositive 
Parenthetic expression 
Address 
Series 


Unnecessary comma 


quiva 


[144 


oez 


TABLE I 
PARTII 
SF = m e Ta =F pegon e — eee maa 
Theme 1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
E 
[9] 
Class A s | A B A B A B A B A B A B A B A B A B | * B A B E B g 
Colon 4 4 |3 3 3 iri 3 9 9 z 
E 
Tite book 3 39 22 4 13 13 9 6 4 28 5 a5 22 13 24 S 
story 39 T a 4 4 |19 4 27 B 
[el 
poeni 23 4 3 8 Q 
> 
essay 3 d 3 i? 4 4 a 
4 3 4 
/Spaper € 
newspaper D - 
Comma splice 11 15| 3 8 13 4 8 6 13]|13 4 | 3 17 6 14 6 10 12 zi 
[^] 
Run-on sentence 3 3 4| 3 4 {10 6 4 4 | 3 13] 3 3 3 z 
u 
Period, declarative 3 3 3 4 3 4 3 8 9 4 3 4 4 2 
sentence 
Question mark 4 i2 6 4 
Exclamation point 3 | 5 


y V : 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS MAKING VERB ERRORS 


Theme 2 3 7 
Class A B A B B A B 
Agreement 10 15 6 8 15 3 4 
Tense 4 
Tense shift 3 4 3 
Past participle 4 4 
Split infinitive 3 8 4 4 


TABLE I g 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS MAKING PRONOUN ERRORS 5 
o 
Theme 1 
Class A B 
Agreement 3 4 
Case 6 4 
Shift of person $ 11 
Ambiguous reference 
No antecedent 
Compound personal 6 4 
pronoun 
you're -- your 3 
It’s -- its 
Who -- which 


TEZ 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS MAKING ERRORS IN STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 


TABLE IV 


Theme | 1 4 5 1 13 
ose - A A s |a B |A A B 
Sentence fragment 6 13 4 6 4 
Faulty sentence 10 3 15 |10 12 13 32 
Structure 
Double negative 3 
Modifiers -- dangling 
misplaced 3 4 3 4 
adjective - 3 4 2 3 4 
adverb 
Poor organization 3 16 19 13 4 
Lack of coherence 3 
Need for transitional 3 6 
sentence 
Weak opening sentence 4 27 
Abrupt conclusion 4 3 
Incorrect paragraphing 3 4 4 4 4 
Lack of unity 6 14 3 12 4 8 
Faulty logic 3 4 
Lack of clarity 6 25 23 23 39 50 4 10 40 
Error in emphasis 3 
Error in fact 3 4 13 4 10 31 3 
Error in interpretation 56 29 54 17 72 
Omission of main idea 35 33 48 88 79 32 44 
35 14 88 48 68 


Omission of details, 
examples, illustrations 


CES 
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TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS MAKING ERRORS IN WORD CHOICE 


Theme 


Class 


Inadequate vocabulary 


Wordiness 


Unnecessary repetition 
Colloquialism 
Vulgarism 


Slang 


Incorrect use of 
abbreviations 


Error in writing numbers 
Incorrect use of & 
Incorrect use of etc. 
Error in capitalization 
Apostrophe -- 
with possessive nouns 
unnecessary with plurals 


unnecessary with singular 
verbs 


necessary with contractions 


Failure to use possessive case 
before gerund 


Use of adjective form for noun 


EEZ 


quiva 
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Figures represent numbers of students and errors 


TABLE VI 


TABULATION OF TERMS CONFUSED 


Terms Confused 


Class A Class B 
Students Errors Students Errors 
1. accept - except 2 4 2 3 
2. affect - effect 5 5 4 4 
3. anecdotes - antidotes 1 1 
4. bell - belle 1 1 
5. capital - capitol 1 1 
6. cites - sights 2 2 
7. clothes - cloths 2 2 
8. concede - conceit 1 1 
9. coarse - course 2 3 
10. expense - suspense 1 1 
1l. fair - fare 1 1 
12. feeling - filling T 1 
13. forth - fourth 1 1 3 4 
14. hear - here 1 1 
15. human - humane 1 1 
16. idea - ideal 1 4 
17. knew - new 1 1 1 1 
18. let's - lets 1 2 1 1 
19. local - locale 5. 3 
20. loose - lose 3 3 1 1 
21. moral - morale 1 1 
22. of - off 3 4 1 1 
23. pastor - pasture 1 1 
24. principal - principle 2 2 1 1 
25. quiet - quite 5 5 3 3 
26. right - write 2 2 
27. role - roll 1 1 1 1 
28. scene - seen 1 1 
29. seep - steep 1 
30. sole - soul 2 2 1 1 
31. steal - steel 1 
32. tack - tact ^ 1 
33. than - then 2 1 i 1 
34. pacific - specific 1 4 
35. their - there 7 13 10 1 
36. there - they're 1 1 12 
37. threw - through 2 
38. to - too 8 15 8 2 
39. too - two 13 
40. vain - vein jt 1 2 2 
41. verses - versus 
42. want - won't l 1 
43. wreak - wreck à i 


x 


M aon improvement w 
E ERN jf good writing not studie! 
This ex hasized as themes W 
Wa d to results when 
is BUE seems to indicate that nei 
| effective. 
M ers of Ce that 87 percent © 
clearly ee of Class B students fail 
DSL able IV). 
st of the errors in clarity- 
It is important to note that 100 perce 


to document generali- 


| i of both classes failed 
onmi adequately with details. i 
ampl es (Table IV). 

"Nace errors and terms confused were li 
fused b eem of both classes: 
perce y 94 percent of Class As 

nt of Class B students (Table VD. 


lati 
ion of these confusions is as follows: 
1 
Class A 
50% of terms confused by 1 student(s) 
27% y 
19, : 
1% 5 
p 3% 1 
3% : 
3% 14 
Class B 
í 71% of terms confused by l student (s) 
14% , 
6% 3 
3% i 
3% 3 
oh 10 
S " 
j Gan ME errors were made by 97 percent 
Stude A students and by 10 M om dies 
nis. The tabulation of words miss le 


as follows: 


as shown in 

d periodically. 
ere returned (Table V). 
an intensive study 
ther meth 


t of Class A and 
ed to state ideas 


nt of stu- 


illustrations. or 


Terms were con- 
tudents and by 
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Class A 
1 % of words m i S 
d i s misspelled by 1 student(s) 
2% 
/ 2% 


ooe w N 


1/2 
1/40 
Class B 
84 % of words misspelled by 1 student (5) 
12 % 
1+% 
4/5% 
1/5% 


aur 


of the large number of confusions and 
ccurring only once, there are three 
s: the student learned to spell 
word upon once having it 
: the student had no further 
d; or the student knew how 
d misspelled or mis- 
elessness and failure to proof- 


]n view 


re obvious for the teacher 


n- study of grammatical principles 
t successful in terms of isolated exer- 
dy has little, if any; value in 


cises. 
improving ent writing. 
The number of compositions written 
has no effect on the quality of writing. An increase 
i er se does not produce 


on a class pasis would 


petter writing 
3. 
d of helping students 


spelling lists 


t inefficient metho 


a mos 
spell cot 
Having students keep à written re- 
cord of tyP and number of errors made has no 
appreci bl ect on the quality of student writing 
A student cannot write clearly with- 
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Self-Family Perceptions Related to Self-Acceptance, 


Manifest Anxiety, and Neuroticism 


IT HAS LONG been regarded as axiomatic that 
the experiences of children within thefamily setting 
have a profound effect on the development of per- 
sonality. But despite the general acceptance of this 
causal nexus, there is a paucity of significant em- 
pirical evidence relating different kinds of exper- 
iences within the matrix of family interrelationships 
to the development of Specific personality charac- 
teristics. There are studies comparing the child- 
rearing practices of different cultural groups (5, 15), 
there are articles Speculating on the probable im- 
pact of family on personality and Suggesting meth- 
ods of studying such relationships (10, 16), and 
there are some empirical studies bearing specifi- 
cally on relationships between home influences and 
personality characteristics (1, 2,4,8,11). But the 
latter, though increasing, are still relatively in- 
frequent in view of the obvious importance that 
should be attached to the systematic mapping-out of 
important relationships in this area. 

This critical lack of useful information about 
the effect of home influences on personality devel- 
opment has prompted G. R. Hawkes (7) to state the 
issue rather boldly: 


Do we really have a body of knowledge 
about children in families growing out of 
research? The answer is mostly ‘No’. . , 
The reason for this lack is not just the re- 
lationship of psychology and sociology but 
a lack of methodology andtheory with which 
to bolster the interest which many of us 
have. 


In a later statement, Hawkes suggests the di- 
rection that future research in the area shouldtake: 


The crux of parent-child relations as 
far as the child in the family is concerned 
appears to be in the area of children's per- 
ception of what. . .the parents are, rather 
than in very definite and specific charac- 
teristics of home life. 


The present study attempts to use this phenom- 
enological point of view as a framework for analyz- 


JAMES V. MITCHELL, Jr. 
University of Rochester 


ing relationships between perceptions of family life 
and some important personality characteristics. : 
Specifically, we wish to discover any relationship 
existing between perceptions of one's self within " 
the family setting and the personality variables O , 
self-acceptance, manifest anxiety, and neuroticism. 


Method 


The subjects for this study were 145 femme á 
students, mostly Sophomores, who were taking tne 
elementary educational psychology course as a pa! 
of the teacher preparation sequence in a midwest- 
ern university. The following instruments were 
administered to each of these students: 

1. The Bills’ Index of Adjustment and Val- 
ues (3). This index consists of 49 adjectives and 
requires the S to rate himself in three different 
ways for each adjective: a) a self-description, i€% 
how characteristic is the trait for this 8; b) gu. 
acceptance, i.e., how the S “feels about’’ himse. " 
as described for each adjective in the self-desc? T 
tive operation; c) an *'ego-ideal,'' i. e., how MUC 
of the time the S would like to have more of the 
trait in question. Only the “self-acceptance” 
scores from the Index were used in the present 
study. These scores were obtained by totalling 
ratings the student made on a five-point scale for 
each adjective: I, , |j) very much dislike. - ° 
2) dislike. . . . 3)neither dislike nor like. . - em 
like. . . .5) like very much. . . , being as I a™ 
this respect. ” 

_2. A personality inventory ofthe'*True-Fals? 
variety which included the items of the Taylor ‘‘ Man 
ifest Anxiety” scale (12) and the items from the 
Winne scale of neuroticism (17). Manifest anxiety 
and neuroticism scores were thus obtained for 4° 
subject in the study, and these scores, along with. 
the Self-acceptance Score of the Bills' Index, cord 
stituted the personality variables that were relat 
to the perceptions of self and family that were 25” 


sessed by means of the instrument to be describe 
below. 


on pore, ourteen-item multiple-choice invento? 
perceptions of self famil d self-within- + 
famil The i ; family, and se po 
Y. The items developed for this inventorY 


the 


Dea 
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si aspects of family life and family 
au relationships, but also covered aspects of the 
epe s general motivational orientation, since it 
a ls edicted that the variables of self-acceptance, 
fare est anxiety, and neuroticism would relate dif- 
ae to each of these major areas in ways which 
be specified by hypothesis. 
chat The alternatives for each item in th 
hilos inventory were ordered so as to define 
face along a continuum representing greater or 
ous degrees of the variable in question. An in- 
ie e s ‘‘score’’ on a given item was simply the 
the 1 er assigned to the alternative chosen. Since 
larger score values were associated with the 
Positive end of the continuum for some items and the 
coe end for others, direction of scoring Was 
Sen made uniform by subtracting certain scores 
Item, a constant, Abbreviated descriptions of the 
Sent are given in Table I, where each item is pre- 
alte ed along with the first and last multiple-choice 
uis rl vise that were the extremes of the continu- 
exe or that item. (Item 1 is given in its entirety to 
bile PH the general form of each item.)  Relia- 
se y data on the inventory are presented in à later 
Ction of this report. 
in Nue design of this investigation was structured 
by Ese of certain hypotheses that were suggest? 
Drevin. research studies and by the author’s own 
bro ious work with data of this kind. The general 
a underlying all these hypotheses was tha 
Sone is more li 
of m ate of a satisfying home life, 
e — anxiety or neurotici ) : 
im with attitudes toward achievement. 
Wer in this framework the following hypotheses 
€ proposed: 
fiiio" A factor analysis of the four à 
à fa, -choice inventory will yield two basic 
ctor defining satisfaction with home an 
pps defining desire 
of M inn further hypothesi : 
cism -acceptance, manifest anxiety, 
torial ae. then separately projec n 
o Prevail.’ the following condition 
to me Self-acceptance will be 
famil actor defining satis i 
PA than the factor defining desire to 
- Manifest anxiety and n Meine desire to 


? closely related to the factor definin 
ng satisfacti 


is multiple- 


teen-item mul- 
factors: 
d family, 


he variables 
and neuroti- 


more closely related 


th home an 
achieve- 


mo; 


achi 
home "e than the factor defini 


© and family. 


4 f g 
Ang. The factor defining satisfacti 
Copy nily will have a higher loading € ne 
e th i jety an : 
an for manifest anxiety Poe wi 


liyar The fa f ; 
€ hi ctor defining desir H . 
"oti iBher loadings for manifest anxiety and neu 
than for self-acceptance 
ien it Accordance with these hypotheses, tne four 
B pm were intercorrelated and factor 
ns of the Thurstone centro" me 


Graphical rotations were performed until an oblique 
simple structure was secured. The variables of 
self-acceptance, manifest anxiety, and neuroticism 
were then separately projected-on the factorialaxes 
by a method described by Fruchter (6). 


Results 


In conducting the factor analysis, the always 
difficult problem of determining how many factors 
to extract was solved by applying two empirical 
criteria to the data: Humphrey's rule (6), and 
Burt's empirical formula (13). Both of these indi- 
cated that a third factor should be extracted, but 
not a fourth When the original centroid matrix Was 
rotated to oblique simple structure, there resulted 
the factor matrix shown in Table II. 

It can be observed that the first factor in this 
loadings on items 1,2, 4, 5, and 
13, with lesser loadings on items 10 and 11. All of 
these items seem to refer to different aspects of a 
happy home situa ical ‘‘closeness, " 
positive evaluation of parents by child, positive 
evaluation of child by parents, agreement on values, 
positi i mily life in general—and 
it seems most logical to refer to this factorial di- 

Satisfaction with Family 


mension as à general $6 
The item with the highest loading on 


Life’’ factor. 1 t L 
this factor (Item 2) tends to confirm this interpre- 
tation. 

r in the matrix has high load- 


The second facto: 
ings on items 6, 7, 8, and 14, with lesser loadings 


on items 3 and 9. Of these items, there are three 
that have high loadings on this factor but insignifi- 
cant loadings on other factors, and these items—7, 
8, and 14—refer to S’s willingness to work hard on 
schoolwork, her rating of her study habits, and the 
importance she attaches to grades. This second 
arently best interpreted as *t Academic 


tor has high loadings on items 3, 
er loadings on items 9 and 
, 6, and 10 refer 
arental expectations, paren- 
des, and parental satis- 
It is clear that the 
dards is common to all of these 

ven more clear that the standards 


in turn to living UP to p 
tion with S's gra 


therefore, reaso 
« Meeting Parental Standards. "' 
It is evident from this analysis that the first 


hypothesis has been confirmed. But in addition to 
the two factors that were originally hypothesized, it 
was found necessary to extract a third factor relat- 
ed to the meeting of parental standards. In order 
to establish the reliabilities of these factors, all 
items having loadings of .40 or higher on a given 
factor were pooled together to form a measure of 
that factor, and corrected split-half reliability co- 
efficients were subsequently computed for each 
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e resulting reliability coefficients were 
M ow ei UL for the first, second, and third 
factors, respectively. When the relationships be- 
tween these three factors are represented graphi- 
cally, it can be observed that the first and second 
factors and the first and third factors are clearly 
demarcated in the common factor space, but the de- 
limitations of the second and third factors are less 
clearly distinguished. The correlations between 
these primary factors were . 28 for factors A and B, 
-.27 for factors A and C, and -.23 for factors B 
and C. 

When the variables of manifest anxiety, neu- 
roticism, and self-acceptance were projected on 
the original factorial axes, the loadings shown in 
Table III resulted. At first glance it is evident that 
all three variables have negligible loadings for the 
factor of academic motivation, but appreciable 
loadings for the first and third factors. It is also 
evident that there are some differences in factor 
loadings in the directions suggested by the original 
hypotheses. To ascertain the significance of these 
differences, three different tests were applied: 1) 
tests of the significance of differences betweencor- 
relations were applied to the data of Table III, us- 
ing the original factor loadings and the correlations 
between factors as terms ina formula described by 
McNemar (9); 2) for each factor the scores for 
the multiple-choice items having loadings of . 40 or 
higher were added together, and these total Scores 
were correlated in turn with manifest anxiety, self- 
acceptance, and neuroticism. The resulting cor- 
relations were very similar to those of Table III. 
The significance of differences between these cor- 
relations was then determined by the same formula 
applied to the earlier data; 3) fourfold tables were 
constructed in which multiple-choice items were 
classified as to whether or not they had loadings of 
. 40 or higher on a particular factor, and whether 
they were significantly related to a given personal- 
ity variable as determined by analysis of variance 
technique. Chi-square values were then computed 
to determine any relationship that might exist be- 
tween an item's loading on a particular factor and 
its relationship to one of the personality variables. 
These several tests yielded the following results: 

1. The relationship between self-acceptance 
and the factor of satisfaction with family life is 
significantly greater than that between manifest 
anxiety and the same factor. This is true for all 
ar ree tests applied. This samerelationshipbetween 

e ere and the factor of satisfaction with 
family life is also significantly greater than that. 
sei neuroticism and the same factor, and this 
puer confirmed by allthree tests. It thus ap- 
peaks tat the fourth hypothesis has ample confir- 
u— relationship between manifest anxiety 

: of meeting parental standards appears 
he ond tly greater than that between mani- 
a pipe uera of satisfaction with fam- 


and t 
to be > : 
fest anxiety an 


ily life. Although this difference is not quite sig- 
nificant for the second test applied, it is significant 
for the first and third. Neuroticism again shows à 
close resemblance to manifest anxiety, for the re- 
lationship between neuroticism and the factor of P 
meeting parental standards is significantly greater 
than that between neuroticism and the factor of sat- 
isfaction with family life, and this is true for all 
three tests applied. Thus it appears that whether 
we regard the third hypothesis as confirmed or not 
depends largely on whether we can regard the third 
factor extracted as the “desire to achieve'' factor 
that is specified in this third hypothesis. Since 
both the second and third factors are achievement- 
related factors, the issue is subject to conjecture. 
But there can be little doubt that manifest anxiety 
and neuroticism have significantly higher correla- 
tions with the factor of meeting parental standards 
than with the factor of satisfaction with family lite. 
3. The confirmation of the second hypothesis . 
again depends upon our interpretation of the **desire 
to achieve" factor specified in the hypothesis. | If 
the second factor is so regarded, then the loading 
of self-acceptance on the first factor is significant- 
ly higher than the loading of self-acceptance on pel 
Second factor, and the hypothesis is confirmed. Bu 
if the third factor is so regarded, the second hy- 
pothesis is unconfirmed, for although the correla- 
tion of self-acceptance with the first factor is 
slightly higher than that between self-acceptance 
and the third factor, this difference is not signifi- 
cant. It should be noted, however, that the data still 
permit us to say that Self-acceptance is at least if 
not more closely related to the factor of satisfac- 
tion with family life than the factor of meeting pè- 
rental standards. 
4. Although there are a few differences in the 


Specified direction, the fifth hypothesis received e 
statistical confirmation. 


Discussion 
MD 


In interpretin 
certain results t] 
and elaboration: 


1. The fact that two 


g the data of this study there veni 
hat are worthy of further comme! 


tion’’ and **desi 


^ „e com- 
: re to achieve“ are much more CO 
plex than is co 


r 
I > Commonly realized. In this study, P 
instance, it was apparent that the S's perception 
how hard she 


Ow h actually worked was factorially dis- 
tinguishable from her 


She was meeti 
the factor 
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of an individual’s motivational orientation are more 
likely to stem from the S's perception of how au- 
thority figures evaluate herself and her work than 
from her perception of how much effort she actual- 
ly exerts in her work. The latter is probably more 
closely related to actual accomplishment, but the 
former is undoubtedly more reflective of the psy- 
chological meaning of an individual's characteristic 
achievement orientation within her total adjustment 
pattern, 

2. A most important set of findings 
When the variables of manifest anxiety, neuroti- 
cism, and self-acceptance were projected ontheor- 
iginal factor axes. Here it became evident that the 
correlates of self-acceptance on the one hand and 
manifest anxiety and neuroticism on the other were 
quite different in nature. The quality and atmos” 
phere of home life is more closely related to self- 
acceptance than it is to manifest anxiety or neuroti- 
Cism. And manifest anxiety and neuroticism are 
more related to the S's perception of whether she 
hàs met parental standards than it is to the inter- 
Personal congeniality of her home life. Looking at 
it ina slightly different way, we can say that self- 
teceptance is not only the highest correlate of à 
n Dby home condition, but is also as closely | iis 
i closely related to congenial family living 
mos to the meeting of parental standards. Es s 
eo reting of parental standards, On the other hi vele 
ias d if not more highly correlated with p 
in iety than it is with self-acceptance. These 

8S suggest the general conclusion that - 
self-acceptance is influenced appreciably Dy 

à satisfying and congenial family life, while 

the development of anxiety and neurotic 

symptoms will more likely be occasiones 

by the subject's perception that she is M 

ing to meet standards rather than any dis- 

Satisfaction with family life per 5^: 


resulted 


Sn pua 
not due to the benign influence O: An panie 
ing per- 
SU con due to the fact that epting P 
9r » More inclined to be accept 
- Wouja ronment. If this were 
og Ld be difficult to explain why this 8° ading 
us hee attitude did not result in @ p E 
ilap ^ factor of academic motivation . 
Othe, CUnter-arguments could be offered against 
th aternative explanations. 
an t hough it may be of ! : 
mes a ° foregoing uta, certain interesting V ai 
n are tee when the projected variables Ons 
Steg Considered in relation to the corte earlier 
rhe fac, Primary axes that were reported | 
Slated e of satisfaction with family aa 
© self-acceptance, but the sa 


also positively related (. 28) to thefactor of academ- 
ic motivation and negatively related (-. 27) to the 
factor of meeting parental standards. This sug- 
gests that a satisfying family life may not only have 
a facilitating influence on self-acceptance but may 
also be instrumental in encouraging fairly rigorous 
standards which the individual may not feel that she 
has always attained but for which she has the con- 
fidence and motivation to try to attain. The inter- 
pretation receives partial confirmation from the 
correlations between the original multiple-choice 
items, where item 1 correlates negatively with 
items 3 and 6 but has a significantly positive corre- 
lation with item 10. 


Summary 
poe 


s study was to investigate 
t exist between perc eptions 


of oneself within the family setting and the person- 
ality variables of self-acceptance, manifest anx- 
iety, and neuroticism. One hundred forty-five fe- 
male students in educational psychology were ad- 
ministered: a) a fourteen item multiple-choice 
inventory on perc eptions of self, family, and 
self-within-family; b) the Bills’ Index of Adjustment 
and Values, from which “self-acceptance scores 
were obtained; and c) a personality inventory of the 
true-false variety which included the items of the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and the Winne scale 
of neuroticism. The fourteen-item multiple-choice 
uestionnaire was factor analyzed, and the vari- 

x manifest anxiety, and 


The purpose of thi 
relationships that migh 


ables of self-acceptance, 

neuroticism were separate'y projected on the fac- 
ria] axes. 

a: lded three factors, ident- 


factor analysis yie r i 
Satisfaction with Family Life, B) Aca- 


and C) Meeting parental Stand- 
two were found to be factorially 
pite their close relationship as 
3 ni ariables. The projected 

metre cm variables had appreciable loadings for 
factors A and C but negligible or zero loadings for 
factor B. Self-acceptance had a significantly high- 
er loading on Factor A than manifest anxiety or 
neuroticism. he loading of manifest anxiety on 
factor C was significantly higher than its loading on 
factor A. This was also true for neuroticism. 
These and allied results were interpreted to mean 
that self-acceptance is influenced appreciably by a 
satisfying and congenial family life, while the de- 
velopment of anxiety and neurotic symptoms will 
more likely be occasioned by the S's perception that 
she is failing to meet standards rather than any 
dissatisfaction with family life per se. Considera- 
tion of the projected personality variables along 
with the correlations between the factorial axes 
suggested that a satisfying family life may not only 
litate self-acceptance but may also increase 
n for schoolwork. 


The 
ified as A) 
demic Motivation, 
ards. The latter 


istinguishable des 
bye m t-oriented v. 
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TABLE I 
ABBREVIATED DESCRIPTIONS OF ITEMS IN THE MULTIPLE-CHOICE INVENTORY 
Item 
Number Item Description 
1. Which of the following best de 


of time when you were growin 


1. We were a very * 
2. 


3. 


Scribes your ow 
g up? 

close’’ family. 

We were probably closer 


n family during that period 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


Item 
Number 


2. Let's assume that at some time ın the future you will get married and 
have afamily. Compare the circumstances in which yougrew up with the 
kind of home situation which you would like to provide for your own chil- 

dren, and then select the one statement that best represents the results 


of your comparison. 
(From “J, There will be some major differences between the home 
situation I would provide for my youngsters and the one I had" to 
«3. I would make no changes at all; Ibelieve the conditons under 
which I grew up were fine in every respect. x 


ve really lived up to your parents' expec- 


Item Description 


3 Do you feel that thus far you ha 


tations for you? 
(From “1. Yes: I have not only lived up to th! 
actually exceeded them” to «4, No; I have fa 


expectations for me. ") 


eir expectations; I have 
]len far short of their 


with the “ideal? mother, Which of the state- 


ments below best represents the results of your comparison? 
(From '* 1. There are some major differences between my mother and 
the ‘ideal’ mother” to 43. There are no differences at all between my 


mother and the ‘ideal’ mother. may 


4. Compare your own mother 


own father with the “ideal” father. Which of the state- 
parison? 


est represents the results of your com 


5. Compare your 
similar to those for item 4.) 


ments below b 
(Alternatives 
6. Are your parents satisfied with your grades in college ? 
(From «1, Extremely satisfied and proud" to “4, Not satisfied at all; 
they are rather distrubed about the grades ['ve been getting. " 
How hard do you work on your schoolwork, in comparison with the typi- 
cal student of your Sex * 
(From ee], T probably work a great deal harder 
dent'' to “5. k nearly as hard as the typical 


than the typical stud- 
student. *’) 


Į don’t wor 


ades to you? 
important" to tant; I have 


hat grades I get. ") 


8. How important are gr x ] f 
(From se, Extremely 4, Very unimpor' 


very little interest in W 


curiosity do you t 
sex 
i riosity than the typical 


more intellectual cu 
lectual curiosity than the typical 


hink you have, in comparison 


9. How m ] 
with the ty PIC 
(From «1, I have much 
student" to 
student. "' 

r atisfied with you as 

feel that your parents are satisi à you 
zi g e e. Extremely satisfied" to 4. Very dissa! 

like to have a major overhaul. 

i sth yourself as 2 person? 

ia ui "E te ald satisfi a’? to “4. very dissatisfied; there are 
DS i jd like to change in myself. +} 


a person? 
o tisfied: they would 


‘ton your own’? more than the av- 


encouraged much more 


12. Did your pare 
erage boy or Sir i " independence was 
à . q think such indep em 
et bere erage child" to «5, Definitely no; my parents ac- 
foally ‘seamed t discourage me from being ‘on my own. vay 
D and your arents agree on «values, ` i. €- what constitutes the 
15. [e] you H z a lif ? 
i hings in ife! sf T 
really importan c bi complete agreement to 4, We usually are in 
n disagreement about the important values in life. ") 
co! 
s in comparison with the average 


14 How would you rate your study habit 
f f your SeX* 
ui c Ju. Much better than 


(Fro 


average" to ‘4. Much poorer than aver- 
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TABLE II 


FACTOR MATRIX FOR THE FOURTEEN ITEM MULTIPLE-CHOICE INVENTORY 


Factor 
A B a 
Satisfaction with Academic Meeting Parental 

Item Family Life Motivation Standards 
1. .56 -.03 -.01 
8. . 66 -.05 . 00 
3: -.01 . 33 . 61 
4. .50 «LO Phi 
5, .54 -.01 -.01 
6. -.12 .58 . 60 
T. -.03 .81 msi 
8. .03 .50 -.05 
9. .02 . 35 .44 
10. .46 . £6 . 69 
11. .42 -.07 67 
12. .19 .00 .45 
13. .55 -.07 ET 
14. . 06 aM .31 

TABLE III 


FACTOR LOADINGS OF SELF-ACCEPTANCE, MANIFEST 
NEUROTICISM AFTER PROJECTION ON ‘ ANXIETY, AND 


THE ORIGINAL FACTORIAL AXES 


Factor 
A B C 
P Variable” EIE 4 Meeting Parental 
Self- Acceptance - 40 .01 .31 
Manifest Anxiety -.25 212 44 
Neuroticism -.13 .00 


TH i 
ras JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
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Styles of Scholarly Production" 


seen an almost obses- 


administrators and 
nd evaluation of 
ducation. This 


Na LAST DECADE has 
A ern among college 
Aecio is the classification a 
ferment e aa of higher educa 
compar: ee been actuated by the desire to evaluate 
course a INE achievements, and in part to plot new 
rns of institutional development. Such con- 
and va neue inevitably raised the question of types 
Rie of American higher educational insti- 
classifi Thus, institutions have been variously 
Public 4 This writer has classified them as 
church- na private, universities and c olleges: 
region “contraltied and non-denominational and by 
tion Medi and size, upon the a prior assump- 
2) at these represent meaningful categories 
to es. present article seeks in à modest ony 
instituti ach the problem of types and varieties o i 
aher e of higher education in à eren 
Produced namely, in terms of the tyP 
elieve by such an institution. It 159: 
à Priori unique that this typology T€ 
ence EN EiS but rather upon St ep 
?riveg, m which an inductive clas catio 
pretty employed in the present study 
Univer nent Doctorate Production in Uni 
nes p 1938-93 National Academy R 
Selected ; The authors of this publication have 
2 ee the 95 institutions yielding the greatest 
a pp cP Of graduats who have subsequen 


St these 


ing 

ng t 
ig, i 
m 


tak 


95 institutions, the number ° 


p baccalaureate degrees 
of wee is recorded. 

er five | study these number? were C nea 
Cay. ids main headings, namely: physical Scie! 
ences lological Sciences, Humanities. cial S21- 
re wee ee 1i should also be ? 

Atego ‘ors took the liberty of eliminating 
ties and combining others: Thus, for 


Thi 

s 

the oe was supported by th 
rd Foundation. 
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ple, history was classified among the humanities 

and business and commerce were eliminated from 
this category. Next, for each institution, the per- 
al baccalaureates who had taken doc- 


centage of tot 
torates in each of the five major categories was 
calculated. The resulting table of percentages for 


each institution yielded a profile which revealed, 
immediately upon inspection, the areas of their 
strength and weakness in the production of gradu- 
ates who had earned their Ph.D. It should be em- 
phasized nere that the mode of analysis ignores the 
absolute number, and also ignores the ratio of 
scholars to graduates. It deals only with relative 
achievement in different areas of scholarship. 

In the analysis of the resulting data an inverse 
factor analysis in which each institution was corre- 
lated with every other, yielding a 95 x 95 correla- 
tion matrix, WaS performed. The correlations 
were based, to be sure, on only five determinations, 
but these, especially in the case of larger institu- 
1d each be determined with considerable 


tions, COU 

precision. The authors did not undertake this anal- 
ysis in terms of the 30-odd fields listed because 

, A many institutions was 


nce of scholars in 
iability could be assigned to such 


. The correlation matrix described 
ubjected to a centroid factor analysis 
ntly the axes were rotated according 
rogram, yielding four orthogonal 

J shows the rotated factor loadings 
tions on the four factors 


so low that no rel 


above was S 
and subseque 
to a Varimax p 
factors. Table 
of each of the 95 institu! 


identified. 

For each of the factors the authors have selected 
a representative number of institutions with high 
gaturations n calculated the mean percentage of 

; holars in each of the five categories. Figur 
ofile of each of the four groups E e 


selected institutions in terms of their percentage 


deviation f 
It will be seen that the first group of institutions 


;nceton University under a grant from 
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TABLE I 


FACTORS EMERGING FROM VARIMAX ROTATION ON 95 SELECTED INSTITUTIONS* 


Factor I Factor II Factor III Factor IV 
Metropolitan- 
Institutions Ivy League Land Grant Teacher Technological 

University of California, Berkeley +.44 +.73 -.01 +, 52 
City College of New York +.43 +.16 +.52 *« 12, 
University of Illinois +.36 +. 54 +.09 +. 76 
University of Chicago +.84 +.25 +.17 +. 46 
University of Wisconsin +.31 +. 93 +.05 +. 20 
Harvard University *.90 -.08 -.01 +: 44 
University of Minnesota +.35 +. 87 *.12 *. 34 
Columbia University +.03 -. 48 +.69 +. 53 
University of Michigan +.61 +. 36 *.12 «70 
New York University +.01 -.05 +.94 +. 34 
Cornell University +. 26 +. 86 -.16 +. 41 
Ohio State University +.25 +. 78 +.28 +. 50 
University of California, Los Angeles +. 82 +.24 +.46 +, 26 
Yale University +. 84 -.13 -.01 +. 54 
University of Washington +, 52 +.47 4.26 4. 67 
Brooklyn College *7l +.29 i193 +. 56 
Pennsylvania State University +.17 +.79 *.12 +, 58 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology +.29 +. 20 +.06 +. 94 
University of Texas +.75 +.12 +.19 +. 63 
University of Pennsylvania +.60 +.02 +.09 +. 80 
Stanford University 4.79 4.14 4.44 x di 
Northwestern University + ES +.06 430 4.53 
State University of Iowa +.90 *.24 +.34 =- 11 
Purdue University +82 *. 61 +.03 4.73 
Oberlin College +. 67 7.15 -.02 4; 73 
Princeton University +.75 -.29 =. 16 E 57 

Iowa State College of Agriculture s 
and Mechanic Arts +.13 +. 87 EXE 47 
University of Nebraska 4.10 4.99 NE = 08 
Catholic University *.25 -. 86 sd -21 
University of Missouri -.01 +.93 4.37 " 07 
University of Pittsburgh +. 38 +. 33 4.82 a 30 
Rutgers University -.05 +.95 EX 12 S 29 
Indiana University *.45 $us 4.51 +61 
University of Utah *.45 4.44 4.22 "i 15 
Syracuse University *.41 4.59 4.69 t B 
University of Kansas *.94 +. 59 4.21 4.56 
Michigan State University -.06 +. 97 2.94 -.07 
California Institute of Technology *.28 *.23 4.03 “93 
Johns Hopkins University +.38 +.24 4:08 NC 
Dartmouth College ] *.95 -.04 -.01 1.32 
University of North Carolina +.91 5. 13 -.05 E 
University of Colorado *.61 +.35 me on 
Utah State Agricultural College +.03 +.96 +01 ule 30 
DePauw University +. 51 +. 57 +.14 +. 63 
University of Rochester *.46 +; 17 -.10 Le 87 
Brown University ^s BI *.24 =302 4.75 
Carnegie Institute of Technology +.24 +.12 "ET Bs 96 
Brigham Young University M *.95 - 00 -.17 
Washington University +: P 3.23 *.11 +. 60 
Wayne State University ec 55 00 +.70 es 5 
University of Florida E +. 87 +.26 +. 36 
Boston University +31 m #03 -.41 
Temple University +89 Ta T *.85 4.42 
Swarthmore College ` ee *.05 4.43 


ged in order of total number of scholars produced. 
* Arrang 
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TABLE I (continued) 


Factor IV 


n 3 
versity of Connecticut 
ersity of Arkansas 


Factor I Factor II Factor III 
Metropolitan- 
Institutions Ivy League Land Grant Teacher Technological 
University of Oklahoma 4.45 4.22 4.47 4. 13 
University of Southern California 4.38 4.02 $: T E ‘a 
University of Kentucky eal +. 83 +. i M: 
Kansas State College 4.06 +. 99 -. i + Ps 
Hunter College of New york -.06 oi oF ae 
University of Maryland +.03 +. A a | là E 
University of Massachusetts -.12 ke 3l 306 28 
Louisiana State University +.13 unm 4.09 «40 
Miami University ne ET a 2 
ae Washington University E 82 ul 12 T eB 
oe of Virginia i. 94 4.30 4.09 4. 06 
aces Reserve University * 45 104 NE 1 85 
S niversity of Cincinnati t'05 4.98 -.09 1.19 
deem College of Washington D 11 4.89 -.04 4.45 
in po State College 10 NE 4.09 1.60 
est Virginia University " ..38 -.02 4.15 
Amherst College ^ ` 
Oklahoma Agricultural and ..29 4.93 -.09 -20 
Mechanical College 4.98 4; 19 4.14 4.08 
Fordham University 143 1.08 4.03 1. 90 
University of Notre Dame 4.33 mE +.37 4.83 
Universi 08 4.34 +43 
rsity of Buffalo +. 84 da 
Duke Universi : -.02 4.95 -.25 
Uni University $1 " 3 - 
niversity of Denver 4.36 -.21 * $ + 
pe ey of Alabama 4.26 4.19 + x +.95 
ensselaer Polytechnic Institute * 59 -.23 15 4.91 
esleyan University NC +.16 + +. 66 
Reed College 61 4.14 -.27 +.74 
Emory Universi =" -.24 4.04 4.24 
t y University 4,94 MT a 
on Louis University +. 61 4.02 ar + n 
llege of Wooster 4.24 4. 2 M" Fa 
1o Universit 4.09 4. 80 . 4.59 
Univ à y i -.04 34.79 4. 16 
uL EDEOty of New Hampshire dt oH a me 
rth Texas State College -.09 =y 18 Sd a v 
Diversity of Oregon -.46 "a 20 : 
Owa 2 4.93 +. +.31 
»i State Teachers College 4.0 zer 115 hs 
po E of Tennessee -.14 . R 
versity of Idaho 42 
8ricultural and Mechanical College ds n Me es +. a 
i f Texas ER : -. 
Universit à P 1.09 +. 96 2 ..23 
> y of Georgia Pa HE] 4.33 Eh 
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is notably high in the humanities, strong in the 
social sciences, moderately productive in the 
physical and biological sciences, but notably low 
in the field of education. The institutions reported 
in Table II had factor loadings on the first factor 
exceeding +.80. It will be observed that in this 
group Ivy League institutions heavily predominate, 
and that only three of the 15, namely, University 
of California, Los Angeles; State University of 
lowa, and University of North Carolina, are pub- 
licly supported. It would seem warranted to de- 
Scribe this factor as ‘‘Ivy League. ” 

The second factor shows a very heavy contribu- 
tion in the field of biological sciences, a modest 
contribution in the field of education, and a notably 
low contribution in the humanities. The 23 insti- 
tutions listed in Table III yielded factor loadings 
in excess of +.85. Inspection of this listing will 
immediately reveal the heavy predominance of 
land-grant institutions in the Middle and Far West. 
It will also be noted that all are publicly supported, 
with the exception of BrighamYoung and Cornell, 
the latter being a special case in that it is both 
publicly and privately sponsored. This factor can 
be designated as a ‘land-grant?’ factor. 

The third factor is represented in Figure 1 by 
12 institutions with factor loadings in excess of 
+.75, as shown in Table IV. This group of insti- 
tutions is particularly weak in both physical and 
biological sciences and notably strong in the field 
of education. Their contributions to the Social 
Sciences are clearly superior and their contribu- 
tion to the humanities substantial. There would 
appear to be two types of institution included here: 
first, institutions located in metropolitan centers 
and subsequently sponsored by such, and Secondly, 
teachers colleges, or institutions which were ear- 
lier teachers colleges. It would seem appropriate 
to describe this factor as **Metropolitan- Teacher.'' 

The fourth factor is notably represented by nine 

institutions showing factor loadings exceeding +. 85, 
as shown in Table V. Among this groupof institu- 
tions, their sphere of special attainment is clearly 
in the physical sciences, though, interestingly, 
their contribution to the humanities appreciably 
exceeds that of the land-grant institutions, Here 
we have a number of better-known engineering and 
scientific institutions such as M. Tm. ] California 
Institute of Technology, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, as 
well as a number of institutions of strong techno- 


logical leanings such as the University of Rochester, 


i i tc. This 
i ity of Buffalo, Johns Hopkins, e 
ees appropriately be called a ‘‘technologi- 
al” factor. 
= Sem» Es then, in summary, four model styles 
y ons production identified among our 95 in- 
hors s most productive of graduates who have 
Seen Ds. from 1936-1956. Theseare, respec- 
taken i 


ly, an Ivy League, a land-grant, a metropolitan- 
tively. M 
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teacher, and a technological style. They differ 
radically in the pattern of their scholarly output 
and constitute, we believe, a fruitful basis for 
evaluating the general character and intellectual 
climate of a particular institution. It may be 
profitable to examine one or two cases that are 
not included among those selected as most typical 
of the four factors. For example, the University 
of Pennsylvania, which is normally classified ae 
an Ivy League institution, actually yields a higher 
loading on the technological factor than on the Ivy 
League factor because of its relatively high stand- 
ing in the physical sciences. As such, it consti- 
tutes a kind of hybrid. The same general pakeni 
characterizes the University of Colorado, though 
it might commonly be assumed that these two in- 
Stitutions are profoundly different, as indeed tey, 
are in certain respects. The University of Indian: 
and the University of Washington are interesting 
because they have no distinguishing factor loading 
showing rather a moderate loading on all factor E 
They constitute a sort of **All-American'' type ° 
institution. Another institution of particular in- 
terest is Catholic University, which yields a " 
uniquely high negative loading on the land- grat 
factor. This suggests that its pattern of scholar y 
attainments is antithetical to that for the land- 
grant schools. 

Thus, any of these 95 institutions may be eval- 
uated with respect to the modal styles of scholarly 
production. Fortunately, this study is not limite? 
to the 95 most productive institutions. The publi 
cation of the National Academy of Sciences (3) 
gives the record for almost all other undergradu- 
ate institutions in the nation, and it is possible: 
by consulting these figures, to determine the de- 
gree to which any institution approximates each a 
of these four styles or represents a hybrid of them- 

It seems to the authors that the measu SEN 
directly reflects the actual climate of an institu- 
tion and that it is a more useful mode of classify- 
ing institutions for many purposes than the past 
Conventional categories earlier enumerated int d 
article. Though the number of scholars produce" 
by many institutions is à relatively small propor 
tion of their total graduates, still it is believed 
that their distribution across the major fields Ga 
learning serves as a kind of fingerprint through 
which the intellectual climate of an institution M 
be discerned. Classification according to the 
typology taken in conjunction with some measure g 
of overall productivity, i.e., the rate of scholar 
to graduates, Offers, it is believed, a very Hn 
and meaningful picture of the institutionasa iud 

This particular analysis was undertaken for ol- 
more specific purpose than the devising of a tyP 
way based iipon Scholarly output. The author? 
Were concerned with identifying the type of ist 
tution in which the production of humanistic scho 
ars constitutes a major area of achievement - 
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TABLE II 


FACTORI — IVY LEAGUE 
PERCENTAGES IN EACH OF FIVE AREAS 


I Il IH IV M 
Physical Biological Social 
Institutions Sciences Sciences Sciences Humanities Education 
University of Chicago 34.6 16.2 29.3 pn by 8.2 
Harvard University 35.5 10.3 31.1 18.7 4.4 
University of California, Los Angeles 30.3 15.2 32.4 9.0 13.1 
Yale University 37.6 8.6 29.2 19.5 Sel 
State University of Iowa 22.9 18.4 32.7 13.0 13.0 
Dartmouth College 29.1 14.4 29.1 2948 BAB 
University of North Carolina 29.4 13.5 21.3 ege + 
Swarthmore College 36.3 14-8 a 21.0 4. 8 
University of Virginia 36.4 11.0 i 14.5 9.4 
Western Reserve University 25.7 19.6 ee me d. 
Amherst College 21.1 ‘i à 2i 4 18:4 ino 
Fordham University cwn i 4 30. 6 12. 4 il. 6 
Duke University _ 29.1 12. 6 21.4 22.6 8.3 
Wesleyan University a 28. 3 10.8 31.4 20.6 9.0 
St. Louis University 
ees 30. 51 13. 63 29.84 17, 20 8.84 
TABLE III 


FACTOR II — LAND GRANT 
PERCENTAGES IN EACH OF FIVE AREAS 


I 


physical 


Institutions 


University of Minnesota 5» 
University of wisconsin 34. 
Cornell University 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 40 
and Mechanic Arts 22 
University of Nebraska 22 
University of Missouri 29 
Rutgers University 21 
Michigan State University 16. 
Utah State Agricultural College 18. 
Brigham Young University 29. 
University of Florida 33 
University of Maryland 21. 
Kansas State College 17 
University of Massachusetts 30. 
Louisiana State University 21. 
State College of Washington 36. 
pte State College | and 
al icultural an 5. 
homa Agrie i chanical College au 
usse of Tennessee 24. 
niversity of Idaho 
Pure a gen Mechanical Coleg? 39. 
of Texas 20 
University of Georgia 18. 
University of Connecticut 
a 26. 


Mean 


tox» C» c» non= onn o 


Sciences 


AO 


» OCOD 


m 


55 


il 


Biological 
Sciences 


“SiG GS cto cO F9 e oy O9 69/49 -3 


wre 


w onas 


ao 


.93 


Il 


social 


Sciences 


La o co &» to (D Ch» (D O Cn i I2 -1 


en co 


ono 


Dm w 


.02 


IV V 
Humanities Education 
1.5 13.3 
8.2 13.3 
6.3 1.2 
0.2 6.6 
7.4 16.6 
9.2 20.4 
5.2 13.3 
2.9 9.0 
1.4 14.1 
Tot 19.6 
5.3 16.2 
2.2 7.4 
1.5 8.9 
4.1 4.4 
7.1 13.8 
5.0 13.9 
0.7 14.1 
3.3 18.6 
5.6 18.1 
4.3 13.9 
0.0 1.0 
8.3 17.6 
1.4 9.5 
4.56 12.93 
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TABLE IV 


FACTOR III — METROPOLITAN-TEACHER 
PERCENTAGES IN EACH OF FIVE AREAS 


I H IH IV V 
Physical Biological Social 
Institutions Sciences Sciences Sciences Humanities Education 
New York University 25.5 12.6 23.0 10.4 28.5 
University of Pittsburgh 26.5 17.4 25.8 8.4 22.2 
Temple University 29.2 12.9 25.8 7.4 24.6 
University of Denver ERA 14.6 29.2 9.7 28.8 
University of Alabama 21.6 14.1 25.3 15.8 23.2 
Ohio University 29.3 14.9 26.0 4.2 25.6 
University of Oregon 16.0 8.0 21.2 15.5 33.3 
Iowa State Teachers College 9.6 8.6 23.4 4.6 53.8 
Wayne State University 29.2 12.8 24.9 12.3 20.8 
Boston University 10.7 8.4 28.5 17.6 34.8 
University of Southern California 14.2 16.2 34.6 LOS 24.3 
North Texas State College 21.2 12.9 14.1 6.0 45.2 
Mean 20.89 12.16 25.70 10. 22 30. 42 
TABLE V 


FACTOR Iv — TECHNOLOGICAL 
PERCENTAGES IN EACH OF FIVE AREAS 


s n I " 5 
Physical Biological Social 
Institutions Sciences Sciences Sciences Humanities Rduéation 

assachusetts Institute of 
Mass Technology 89.7 6.4 T " 2D 
California Institute of Technology 86.7 8.7 rl o. ? 0.8 
Johns Hopkins University 55.1 13.9 14.7 8.7 ae 
University of Rochester 40.7 16.0 17.1 16.6 9.6 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 85.5 1.4 2.6 ET yi 
University of Cincinnati 40.9 10. 5 20.6 s E "e 
university of Natre Dame 54.3 9.3 15.8 13.4 7.3 

iversity of Buffalo _ . 41.9 14.5 19.0 1.3 11.3 
Ur eeler polytechnic Institute 91.3 5.4 0.8 0.0 2.5 

. . 
Mean 65. 50 9.68 10. 63 
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this connection it has been shown that theIvy League 
institutions excel in this field, confirming conclu- 


2. Knapp. 
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R.H., and Greenbaum, J.J. The 
Younger American Scholar (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1954). 


sions emerging from earlier studies (1,2). But the : 
3. Doctorate Production in United States Univer- 


Scholar or administrator interested in other areas 
of scholarly distinction may find the examination 
of the data fruitful as well. 
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The Relation of Question Difficulty to Question Form 


THE FORM OF A QUESTION varies with the 
grade level of the child answering the question. 
A number of variables in the classroom question- 
ing situation seems to affect the difficulty of ques- 
tions. The present paper examines a number of 


these variables to determine their relationship to 
question difficulty. 


Literature 


Competition. Sims (7) found that children re- 
spond better under conditions of competition; group 
rivalry is apparently more effective for producing 
learning than no rivalry at all. Individual rivalry 
is superior to group rivalry. Similarly, Hurlock 
(3) found that children showed consistent improve- 
ment in learning when publicly praised. Adverse 
effects occurred when they were reproved or 
ignored. -— ; 

Competition, inducing greater increments of 
learning when success occurs, at the same time 
decreases the probability of success. For pres- 
ent purposes, then, increasing competition will be 
considered to increase the difficulty of a given 
question. 


The Size of the Answer. The work of Ebbing- 
naus (2) evidences that an increase in the number 
of nonsense syllables increases the number of 
trials necessary to learn each syllable. Where 

eaningfulness was a factor, Lyons (5) found that 
iR umber of repetitions increased with the size 
popu learning problem, but that this increase 
of ot proportional. In this same area, Cofer(1) 
was n hat when an answer in specific terms was 
found t d. more trials were needed than when an 
required. non-specific terms was required, and 
answer p with a specific answer, the effects 
further ^ were greater. For present purposes, 
of ag: longer the required answer, the more 
then. 
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difficult the question; and length is of greater 
effect when the answer is specific. 


Abstraction of the Question. Pfafflin (6) b 
that the more meaningful the question, the ome 2 
the number of errors learned. Her stimuli were 
pictures with three degrees of meaningfulness 4 
which were to be matched with both relevant an - 
irrelevantlabels. Fewer errors were made o 
the relevant labels, indicating that relevancy iS * 
factor in question difficulty. 


The Form of the Answer. Luh (4) and number" 
of others testing retention under conditions od 
ognition and recall found that recognition is SUP 
rior. By the same token, Sisson (8) found that T 
material already organized is easier to learn th 
material requiring the learner to organize as dE 
as to learn the items. These data imply that 2 
question requiring recognition of the answer iS , 
easier than a question requiring recall of the p 
Swer, which in turn is easier than a question re 
quiring both recall and reorganization of the 
material. rie 

The literature thus pointed to a number of Vat 


ables applicable to the determination of questio? 
difficulty. 


Procedure 
e 


mii e 
The Criterion of Question Difficulty. In th 
present study, question dir mec 


question difficulty was determin” 
from the grade leve] assigned a given question ^ 
commercial workbook publishers. The 172 quem, 
lions were selected at random from eight succ? 
Sive grade levels of reading and language à n 
Workbooks by eight publishers, Each of thes 
questions was assigned a serial number and ap^ 
reference to its grade level was deleted. The s 
plicability of each variable to each question Ne 
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then determined by two scorers: an expert scorer 


W. — Pa £i * * 
who was familiar with the scoring system and had 


used it on other occasions, and a group of several 


students who were simply given the scoring instruc- 
al difficulty score. 


tions and told to determine a tot 


The Variables. The following scoring catego- 


ries evolved from application of relationships found 
in the literature. Weightings for each category 
were determined from an examination of 368 graded 
language arts games. The mean grade at which 
each technique was used was determined. The 
means were then corrected so the lowest mean re- 
Ceived a value of 1.0. The number values, then, 
do not represent specific grade levels, but rather 
express a relative relationship between difficulty 


levels. 


Competition 


no competition: The child 


hildren. All children make 


answers with a group Of € 
the same response at the sam i ‘ 
is not trying to amass score orto compete W 
Score -+ 
" 2. Group answers for score: The child answers 
with a group, but that group is trying to achieve a 
Score and time is not limited. i.e., the group is 
not trying to answer faster. 
Score ..-- 2.3 
3. Group answer for sc ced: The child 
answers with a group which is competing with an- 
Other group to see who can answer best and most 


rapid 
d Score --: 


no competition: 
that he is 
e time he 
correct 


angi Answers to self. 

Son ers alone in such a way 

[o ini of his answer at th 

Swe Cher or another student may 
rs later.) 


an 9. Obvious answer. no competition: Bae : 
SWers alone, but in such 2 way that the "° ie 
nswer at the time 


ne á 
iets is aware of his answe' ^. 

es it. Score is not emphasizee, 
2.0 


e a 
rs a question. 


wee Obvious answer: sel f-competior | 
with EIS alone in front of the group- he had last 
lim himself for a better SCOT? han : 
r y or to see how far he can ie x Sco 

ask, is made 
No reference ! oar ee 
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7. Obvious answer, competition for score: 
Child answers alone in Such a way that the group 
is aware of his response at the time he makes it. 
He is competing with other members of the group 
for score; i.e., the child with the highest score 
wins. No particular reference to his past behavior 


except subjectively. 


Score .... 4.2 


8. Obvious answer-competition for score and 
speed: Child answers alone in such a way that the 
group is aware of his response. He competes with 
other members of the group for score or position 
and a time factor is involved in determining either 
score or position, i.e., he who does it fastest 


does it best. 
Score .... 5.5 


9. Obvious answer-competition with group re- 
sponsibility Score: Child answers alone in such à 
way that the group is aware of his answers at the 
time he makes them. The child is a member of a 
team and teams are competing for the highest 


score. Child cannot be helped by his teammates. 
Score .... 6.8 


10. Obvious answer, competition with group 
responsibility score and speec: Child answers 
alone in such a way that other children are aware 
of his answer at the time he makes it. He isa 
member of a team competing with another team 

fastest team with 


for both score and time, i.e... 
greatest number of answers wins game. Child 


cannot be helped by his team members. 
Score .... 9.0 


Question Props 


1. Meaningful props: Meaningful props are used 
in asking The question, i. e., props which signify 
the answer: e. g., pictures or objects implying the 


answer in and of themselves. 
Score .... 1.0 


2. Extraneous props: Props used as a part of 
but not meaningful to the answer, 


the question, 
e may be involved in the ques- 


while a pictur 


L2 
tion, it gives no clue as to what the answer might 
be. 
Score .... 1.7 
3. No props: No props used in asking the 


present purposes, flash cards are 
props, nor are words written on 
other papers having only words on 


3. Se 
question. For 
not considered 
ihe board. nor 


them. 
Score .... 4. 


] 


TABLEI 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE GRADE LEVEL OF QUESTIONS AND THE QUESTION FORM VARIABLES 
N= 172 
Competition Question Answer Form Answer Total Students' 
Properties Requirements Total 
Grade Level .197** . 606** .314** ,UILIwe .629** .4T73** 
Competition . 089 . 008 -.036 .140* .162** 
Question 
Properties .380** .249** . 679** . 470** 
Answer Form .195** . T69** .560** 
Answer 
Requirements .654** .S23** 
Total .634** 
* rgg-.125 


** r o1 = -160 


rae 
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Answer Boum. 


] 1. Specific object: Answer is specific. The 

thing called for is a picture, object, or movement. 
Words may be used in the question, W 
but child is required to find some thing or make 
Some movement. 


rittenor oral, 


Score ...- 1.0 


swer is specified 


2. Specific--part word: An 
ound. This includes 


partof a word or a letter or a S 


alphabetization of single words, etc. 
Score ...- 4. 7 


3. Specific-- whole word: The answer is à 
Specified whole word. This includes situations in 
which the child is required to give more than one 
Whole word, but there is no meaningful relation- 


Ship between these words. 
Score .--- 2.8 


4. Specific phrase: Answer is specified phrase 


or number of single words which are related in 


meaning. 
Score ..-- 4.2 
t 5. Specific sentence: Answer i$ specified sen- 
ence or group of sentences. 
Score -+ 8.8 


c; Child has freedom to make up 
an answer, i.e., answer not specified word, part 
Word, or group of words. In this sense the mean- 


ing or context is the only thi 3.4 
Seore oe 


Answer Requirements 

"m Answer present--copied--D^ distractors: " 
to Swer present at time child answers. Lee 
be copied or echoed. No distractors are pr 


ent to divert child from answer- Hü 
Score -1 7 


Sw : 
ec er present at time chil 
Oed, or matched, but distractor E 


3 -no distr : 

. An . .translated- DO 

An swer present--t* answers but must te 
o ano 


tra 
nslated from one symbol syste 


distr i i 
acto r at time chi 
rs present grofe 


ang: Answer present | uranslated- distr o he 
transis present at tim? = n ther with 
dis, ated from one symbol tem 

ms 


r 
actors present in ter 


5. Answer present--reorganized--no distract- 


ors: Answer present at time child answers, an 


involves translation from one symbol system to 
another as well as organization Or expression of 


relationships in answer itself. No distractors 


present. 
Score .... 4.6 


sent- -reorganized- -distractors: 


6. Answer pre 
ild answers, and involves 


Answer present at time ch: 
translation from one symbol system to another as 
well as organization of or expression of relation- 


ships in answer. Distractors are present. 
Score .... 6.0 


call No answer present at 


uestion asking for recall of a 


letion exercises are of 


7. No answer re 
time chil answers q 
simple fact. Many comp 


this type- 
Score .... 5.8 


8. No answer--reorganization: Answer not 
present at time chi answers, and requires that 
he recall facts and reconstruct them or that he 


reorganize them in order to get the answer. 
Score .... 7.1 


The Method 


The scores ascribed to each question for each 
of the four variables (competition, properties, 
answer form, and answer requirements), as well 
as a total sum of all the scores by the expert judge 
were correlated with the grade level at which the 
test question occurred and also with the total 
score determined by the student judges. The 
Dearson-Product-Moment Correlation Method, 
large sample technique. was used to determine 
the relationship between the variables, and fur- 
ther, 4 multiple regression equation was deter- 


mined. 


Results 
Rest 


The correlations presented in Table I indicate 
several factors which the designers of workbook 
materials use to alter the difficulty of questions. 
The correlation of r= -61 between the use of 

roperties (in this case usually pictures) indicates 
a rather systematic application of pictures as a 
part of the question in the early grades. Recog- 

-on of items plays 2 more important part in the 
= .411) and the size of the requirec 
ds to be somewhat smaller (r = . 314). 
In spite of the obvious limitations of workbook 
materials on competition, the level of competitio 
increase somewhat as the grade level 
stion increases (r- . 20). 
lation of the student judges to the vari- 
ch case was somewhat lower than that 


answer ten 


ables in ea 
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of the expert. The large number of student judges 
or difficulty of the scoring system may account 
for the loss in accuracy. . i 

The multiple regression equation following will 
allow prediction of the grade level of difficulty of 
the questions in terms of present practices. 


GL = . 698P + .297F + .067R + . 778C -1.26 


Where: 


GL is the grade level to which the question 
is assigned, 


P is the index number assigned to the para- 
graph describing the use of properties in 
the question, 


F is the index number assigned to the para- 
graph describing the form of the answer, 


R is the index number assigned to the para- 


graph describing the requirements for the 
answer, 


C is the index number assigned to the para- 
graph describing the level of competition 
employed in the question. 


The use of this formula will produce a multiple 


correlation of Ri. 2345 = - 685. This correlation 
affords a reasonable prediction of question diffi- 
culty in terms of current practices. 


Discussion 
Discuss: 


It must be cautioned that the criteria used in 

this prediction formula are largely judgmental in 

, re, and that, while the questions themselves 
epi ried to relate to the difficulty, this does not 
a ot for the total difficulty of the question, and 
tiui, maths the empirical determinations which 
s rs of workbook materials use are also in 
EMI emir based upon a change in the difficulty 
Erw aterial itself. The present formula could 
cows v be improved by empirical studies which 
te difficulty of the material treatedin the 
question constant. 


Summary 


The relationship between the grade level a z 
signed workbook questions in the language arts ant 
the reading area and the variables of competition, 
question properties, answer form, and answer 
requirements were investigated. Each of the above 
variables significantly related to the grade level to 
which the question was assigned. A formula was 
determined for determining the difficulty level of 
a question, independent of the material covered in 
the question. Multiple correlations of all of the 
variables with grade level was Ry 9345 = - 685. : 

It was suggested that the formula has applicability 
in varying the question difficulty in teaching units 
and for children of different I Q levels. 
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The Academic Achievement of Acad 


1c rease of interest 


THERE HAS BEEN a notable i! 
onal programs for 


inr 
youth of years in special educati 
interes higher intellectual ability. Although those 
Pro, a in these programs lament the lack of 
ward ess in this area, there is a delinite trend to- 
in ie ee special provisions for these students 
Wi Secondary school (7). 
lurti Planning these special p 
tors oc a concerning thes 
Was for to include a larger group 0° 
Only « evenly the case. Such groups include not — 
ge children, but also those of superior. 
e s who would not be included if the tradition@ 
s Ay of ‘giftedness’? were employe i 
Scrip the term «academically talente 
pes this greater number of students (4). 
OP wis ig numerous studies have foun 
(2,3 g lenis benefit asa result of special prog ue 
d ot: 10,11, 12, 15, 16), there ic 
be S rabport this point of view 
vin research concernin 
ns for talented students 


rograms or in con- 


e students, educa- 
of students than 


St 


Dr 
is not 


urth 
brais. data must be obtained before Eoen 
Da Sal of the overall effectiveness of such pi 
ertheless, pe 


Pro S may be mad í E 

e (5,8). Nev : - 
N poe for talented students in! dividual gerana 
that; hOols are frequently base on the n 
0 the ese programs will provide benefit? dro of 
acaq nr pulat program — especially 1 the 

€ achievement 
è ader the 
Spe, 5 Present study was designed t? rr 
i o 
high SC st the 


hyp Muniti 
Dot ties, ted to t€ 
The study atten P d students en- 


ie | 

selly tat Programs especially design? á 

ap Ols ud students in four d S 
bro, 5 Will attain significant! 


Eq Pri al 

tai °°ationgs subject tests of the equenti? emically 

nte, 2l Progress (STEP) than WI Ko were en- 
Students in the same schools Who 


emically Talented Students 


FREDERICK R. SMITH 
Indiana University 


rolled in the usual college-preparatory programs. 


Procedure 


mically talented student was defined as 
a student who i5 in the upper 25 percent, as meas- 
ured by à general intelligence test or by à combi- 
nation of the verbal and numerical scores from an 
aptitude battery: This is an IQ of 110 or better 
(108 on the Otis), ora percentile rank of 75 or above. 
A questionnaire was sent to eachof the 282 Mich- 
igan high schools accredited in 1959 by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in order to obtain information concerning 
jal programs for academically talented stu- 
ilitating the selection of schools 


Of the 244 schools re- 


An acade 


r the students described. 

Because of the difficulty in controlling variables 
which had to be considered in making comparisons 
of the academic achievement of pupils attending 
high schools, all comparisons were to be 
made on an intra-school basis. It was, therefore 
necessary to select schools for the evaluative phase 
of the study which had a sizeable number of aca- 


demically talented students who were not enrolled 
in the special programs in their school. Thus, the 
experimental and control group used for each com- 
uld be chosen from the same school. 
hools having special programs were se- 
he evaluative phase of the study. The 
had been in operation in each of the 
schools for atleast one year prior to the school 
year 1959-1960. The special programs in each of 
the schools were initiated in grades nine or ten, 
and had been in operation for only two years. 
Therefore; talented college preparatory junior or 
‘or students had never been enrolled in the pro- 
nd were available for controls. These stu- 
jected for the control groups at the 


rograms 
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time of the study by a procedure which reproduced 
as nearly as possible the selection of the experi- 
mental group in each subject. 

A total of ten experimental groups and ten cor- 
responding control groups were established as a 
result of these procedures. There were experi- 
mental and control groups from each of the four 
Schools in English; in mathematics, comparisons 
were made in three schools. Comparison groups 
in history were established in two Schools; one 
School had comparison &roups established in sci- 
ence. Three types of Special programs were con- 
sidered in the four schools — grouping with accel- 
eration, grouping with enrichment, and 
grouping with no special methodology. 


Comparisons of the Groups Prior to the Special 
Programs 


Data common to both the experimental and con- 
trol groups were analyzed to determine how the 
means of the groups comp 
achievement, and/or apti 


homogeneous 


most appropriate for 
comparing the groups in the particular subject un- 
der consideration were utilized. 


Comparisons of the Groups Following the Special 
Programs 


A comparison of the academic achievement of 
the experimental and control groups was made fol- 
lowing the participation of the experimental group 
in the special program. The Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress was the achievement bat- 
tery employed to measure this achievement. In 
each case, only the STEP tests or test appropriate 
for the subject included in the special program 
were employed. When the experimental and con- 
trol groups were selected from adjacent grades, 
the norms for their respective grade level were 
utilized in comparing the achievementof the groups, 
The statistical procedure used in making these 
comparisons was the “t” test. 


Findings and Conclusions 


Criteria utilized by the four Schools in the ini- 
tial identification of talented youth included either 
objective criteria, subjective criteria, or a com- 
bi ation of the two. Each procedure was employed 
da sessfully in selecting a control group of aca- 
as lly talented students which compared favor- 
oc impor. Mein experimental group on abilities and 
ably sa ment related to the subject area for which 
ea process was intended. However, 
in eenid as talented in one subject area 
ded n. be significantly different when compared 
tende 


on data related to achievement and or aptitude in 
other subject areas. Selecting students of com- 
parable academic talent in one subject area, and 
subsequently grouping them in several subjects f 
did not appear to be effective in creating groups 0 
comparable academic talent in all subjects. 

Individual identification procedures which em- 
ployed both Subjective and objective criteria in aA 
selecting students academically talented in indivic a 
ual subject areas appeared to be the most effective 
and desirable identification procedures encoun- 
tered in these schools. 

Statistical comparisons of the achievement of 4 
the experimental and control groups, as measure c- 
by the STEP tests, led to the acceptance or ence 
tion of the subhypotheses pertaining to the separa 
Subject programs in each school as follows: 1) in 
School A, English was rejected (Table I); 2) in 7 
School B, mathematics was accepted, history o 
accepted with reservations, and English was rela 
ed (Table II); 3) in School C, science, mathemati 
social studies, and English were rejected (Tab " 
II); and 4) in School D, English and mathematic 
were rejected (Table Iv), Consequently, it was 
necessary to reject the major hypothesis. _ 

There was no indication that the academic en- 
achievement of academically talented students, x 
rolled in enriched Courses designed for academi- 
cally talented students in these schools, was SIE" 
nificantly greater than that of similar students €? 
rolled in regular College-preparatory courses in 
the same Subjects. e 

Grouping of students without changing instruc 
tional techn 
tive in iner 
these student. 
of similar i 


Courses o 5 i 


ex- 
* The mean achievement score of the 


test. Likewise, 


the mean achievement score of the experiment 
&roup was signifi 


Cantly greater at the . 05 leve 
that of the Control group. In no other compari i- 
Chievement scores of the ag al i 
rol groups significantly differe 


son 
Were the mean a 
mental and cont 


Discussion 
Se 


This research was i i data per^ 4. 
taining to th S intended to yield ca 
demic achievement of talented youth in selected ay, 
public high schools. From the results of this 9. 
it must be concluded that the achievement of the 


TABLEI 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN SCHOOL A 


FOLLOWING SPECIAL PROGRAM 


Subject Item Group No. 
STEP Reading E 38 
J4iSBbs s 532622 (+ 36 
English 
STEP Writing E 38 
TeSls gue SAS c 36 


TABLE I 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN SCHOOL B 


FOLLOWING SPECIAL PROGRAM 


Mean 
80. 32 
82.36 


82.74 
83.00 


HLINS 


Subject Item Group No. Mean t 

Mathematics STEP Mathematics E 25 95. 96 3. 14** 
MESls sw cs PPS C 34 88. 56 

Social Studies STEP Social Studies E 60 94. 33 2.25* 
TASE s a me ga ge c 52 90.71 
STEP Reading E 50 92. 42 1.91 
OSE ais & o x. G 52 88. 69 

English 
STEP Writing E 50 92. 30 . 626 
Test... ae ae 8 Cc 52 91.23 


** Significant at . 01 Level of Confidence. 
* Significant at .05 Level of Confidence. 


LSZ 


TABLE UI 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN SCHOOL C, 
FOLLOWING SPECIAL PROGRAM 


Subject Item Group No. Mean t 
Science STEP Science E 18 88. 72 -1.20 
Tests ¢ oo 4 22 G 23 93. 13 
Mathematics STEP Mathematics E 19 92.47 -. 670 
TES Ge 0 sommo € 27 94. 30 
Social Studies STEP Social Studies E 17 91.35 -.027 
"IBSE. acsi dr C 25 91.44 
STEP Reading E 17 90. 53 . 828 
Tails « mm HK ME € 26 87.58 
English 
STEP Writing E 17 86. 47 . 489 
Ç 26 84. 69 


TeBbs s 29929 


TABLE IV 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN SCHOOL D, 
FOLLOWING SPECIAL PROGRAM 


Subject Item Group No. Mean t 
Mathematics STEP Mathematics E 24 92.71 -1.49 
TOS. 2 wt Rw C 29 95.08 
STEP Reading E 52 88.21 .595 
puc o sr vt Som tre a [e 45 86. 62 
English 
STEP Writing E 52 92.29 1.56 
G 45 88. 87 


Duc jc a wo) & om @ 
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dents in special programs in these schools as meas- 
ured by the STEP tests was not significantly great- 
er than that of similar students in the regular col- 
lege-preparatory programs. This, however, is 
hot seen as a refutation of special programs. In- 
Structional procedures and techniques in the special 
programs studied, whether grouped and enriched, 
or merely grouped, did not differ greatly in these 
schools from the procedures and techniques fol- 
lowed in the regular college-preparatory classes 
in the same subjects. 

This was not true of t 
School B in which twice as n 
ered as in the regular college-prepa 
in the same subjects. Students enrolled in these 
accelerated courses achieved as a group signifi- 
Cantly higher scores than their control groups. 
These results seem to imply that acceleration in 
these schools was more effective than either group- 
ing, or grouping with enrichment. 

From this investigation, it is apparent that 
Careful planning must precede any special program. 
Educators cannot assume that labeling 2 course as 
"enriched" without careful planning of this enrich- 
ment will result in a different type of classroom 
instruction. Likewise, it cannot be assumed that 
merely calling a program “special” will result in 
the courses in that program differing in any Te- 
Spect from the courses in the regular school pro- 
gram. It would seem a bit presumptuous to expect 
Increased academic achievement under either cir- 
Cumstance. 

à Significant res 
Pim achievement or oth 

y when special pro rams are : 
by b NE PIT teachers, involving a 
Sideration of the nature of the pupils include e 
Such programs and the nature of the Fee pr 
Program which will best challenge and stimulà 


ese pupils. 


he accelerated courses in 
uch material was COV- 
ratory classes 


i f aca- 
ults, whether 1n the area 0 
erwise, Can be expected 
carefully planne 
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(Volume 56, Number 5, January 1963) 


The Image of a Teachers College as Seen by 


High-School Counselors 


AS THE MOVEMENT toward the consolidation 
and centralization of secondary-school facilities 
continues, more and more students are getting the 
opportunity to use the services of guidance Special- 
ists in charting their vocational and educational fu- 
tures. Kenneth Cleeton found in 1951 that 3,329 
students in ten Virginia colleges ranked guidance 
specialists fourth of 15 factors on a list of **per- 
sons from whom they received information and ad- 
vice. ”’ 

A 15-item check list based on Cleeton's instru- 
ment was prepared and administered to 1,085 of 
the 1,401 students in a northeastern state teachers 
college, hereafter referred to as ‘‘ASTC.”’ In the 
tabulation of responses to the question, *'Who first 
started youthinking seriously about attending AS 
TC?", the secondary counselor ranked first. In 
the list of responses to the question, ‘‘Who was 
most influential in helping you to make your final 


decision to attend ASTC?"', the secondary counselor 


ranked second to parents. 

One might infer from the above information that, 
as the counselor describes a college and responds 
to questions about it raised by the counselee, he 
creates an image of the institution to which the 
student responds. The counselor's image comes 
into play when he decides to mentionor recommend 
an appropriate college toa student and when he ac- 
tually describes the college and its strengths and 
a pue report is concerned with three as- 

* of the counselor's ASTC image — its source, 
oe racy, and theway it affects the counselor’s 
dae m and objectivity in college counseling. 2 
ne 


¥ tnotes will be found at the end of the article. 
Foot 
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Administering the Questionnaire 
a xwesuonnaire 


Counselors from 107 Secondary schools within 
a 50-mile radius of ASTC were administered a 
questionnaire in a personal interview. The ques~ 
tionnaire sought information in three areas: 1) the 
counselors’ responses to an open-ended check 
list concerning their sources of information and. 
impressions about the college; 2) the counselors 
responses to queries about the college typically 
asked by secondary students concerning enroll- 
ment, quality of faculty, students and curriculum 
and other objective and evaluatable elements Of 
their image; and 3) the counselors’ statements re- 
garding how they would differentiate in their treat- 
ment of two elementary- iunior high-school teacher 
aspirants in each of five hypothetical counseling 
Situations where the students differed with respec 
to one factor only, the other four factors being 
held constant. The factors considered were: dif- 
ferences in Scholastic aptitude, in financial re- 
Sources, in race, in ethnic group, and in soct 
Class. Two of the four questions posed, and the 
only two to be discussed here were, ‘Which aa 
dent would you be more likely to encourage to ente 
ASTC in preference to a good liberal arts colle 
with a teacher training program?’’, and «which 
Student would you be more likely to encourage t? 
enter a good liberal arts college with a teacher 
training program in preference to ASTC?”’ gal 


the counselors intery; i ask? 
: viewed art were 
to give reasons f i onin pan. he othe” 


COUNSELORS' RESPONSES TO THE QUES 


TO ENCOURAGE TO ENTER ASTC IN PRE 
TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM?" 
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TABLE I 


TION, ‘‘WHICH STUDENT WOULD YOU BE MORE LIKELY 
FERENCE TO A GOOD LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE WITH A 


Scholastic 
Aptitude 


Percentage 
of Counsetors 
Responding 


Financial 
Resources 


Percentage 
of Counselors 


Race 


Percentage 
of Counselors 
Responding 


Ethnic Group 


Percentage 
of Counselors 
~ Responding | .— 


Social Class 


Percentage 
of Counselors 
~ Responding 


à 
In each case, the four other 


. . Responding 


Would Not 
Discriminate 


Variable "| 
Characteristic" Student A Student B 


Has high school 
average of 94% 
which seemed 
commensurate 
with ability. 


Has high school 
average of 80% 
which seemed 
commensurate 
with ability. 


58. 6% 


40. 6% 


Is an only child. 


Has three 
younger prothers. 
| 64.2% oo NEC UN. LL e 
. 27 
Negro White 
16. 0% 3. 8% 80. 2% 


nd generation old stock American. 


Seco 
American of South 
European origine 

29. 8% 0.9% 18. 3% 

y Upper-middle 

U er-lower | per 3 
VP o-economic socio econom 
lass class. 
fe x 

39. 6% 0.0% 60. 4% 

. 0t 
= 


s were the same for both students. 


characteristic 
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TABLE II 


COUNSELORS' RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION. '"WHICH STUDENT WOULD YOU BE MORE LIKELY 
'O ENCOURAGE TO ENTER A GOOD LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE WITH A TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 
IN PREFERENCE TO ASTC ?" 


Variable Would Not 
Characteristic Student A Student B Discriminate 
Scholastic Ha: high school Has high school 
Aptitude average of 80% average of 94% 

which seemed which seem ed 
commensurate commensurate 
with ability. with ability. 
Percentage 
of Counselors 
Responding 0.9% 69. 8% 29. 3% 
Financial Has three Is an only child. 
Resources younger brothers. 
Percentage 
of Counselors 
Responding 0. 0% 42. 5% 57. 5% 
ee ee MEE | NM 
Race Negro White 
Percentage 
of Counselors 
Responding 1.9% 


14. 2% 83. 9% 


Second generation Old stock American. 
American of South 


European origin. 


Percentage 
of Counselors 
Responding 0. 9% 26. 4% 12.7% 
Social Class Upper-lower Upper-middle 
socio-economic Socio-economic 
class. class. 
Percentage 
of Counselors 
Responding 0. 0% 46. 2%, 53. 8% 


"In each case, the four other characteristics were the Same for both students 
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in the state were substituted for ASTC’’. 


Findings 


The area counselors indicated that their attitudes 
toward ASTC were typical of their attitudes toward 
the other teachers colleges of the state training 
elementary and early secondary teachers. The 
counselors ranked their five major sources of im- 
pressions about ASTC in the following order: 1)in- 
ferences made from their general attitude toward 
teachers colleges, 2)generalizations made about 
admissions standards derived through routine con- 
tacts with the admissions office, 3)use of the liter- 
ature distributed by the college, 4)personal con- 
tacts with the college through an official college 
representative, and 5)reports from professional 
acquaintances who were ASTC graduates. 

The counselors were most accurate in assaying 
the scholastic aptitude of the ASTC freshmen and 
the academic achievements of the college faculty. 
When they erred, it was in the direction of charac- 
teristics which have not existed for several years — 
i.e., compared with the present situation they tend- 
ed to perceive the student body as consisting of 


fewer students, a greater percentage of women, 
and a greater 


greater percentage of commuters, 
Percentage of self-supporting students; and they 
tended to see the curriculum as more professional, 
less liberal, and more of a vocational dead end. 
Seventy and eight-tenths percent of the counse- 
lors received their undergraduate degrees from 
Private colleges and 75. 5 percent did all their grad- 
uate work in private colleges. The images held by 
these graduates were remarkably similar, however, 
to those of the counselors who had attended teach- 
rs colleges. : 
Bhdy-aeven and eight-tenths percent of the re- 


Sponses in the hypothetical counseling situations 


i rentiate 
indicat ^ dents would not differentia! 
3 ed that the respon presented, How- 


in their treatment of the students € 
ever, the eam of the responses indicated 
that many of the counselors have a strong tendency 
O perceive ASTC as more appropriate for those 
Prospective academic teachers with Laon 
wip acteristics and the good liberal — apropii 


ate fo - F 
i r those students with hig d the 
les : „age toward th 

$ F 3 nd to encourag 3 

hat is, -they te nith the 80 percent 


e 

i chers college the student dent with 

the School average rather than the stu fewer fi- 
© 94 percent average, the student with 


a 
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nancial resources, the Negro student rather than 
the white student, the student with recent South Eu- 
ropean origins rather than the old stock American, 
and the student of the upper-lower socio-economic 
class rather than the student of the upper-middle 
socio-economic class (see Table I). 

The opposite tendency exists in encouraging stu- 
dents toward the good liberal arts college (see 
Table II). Although the data do not show thedegree 
to which the counselors actually influence students 
in these directions, they point out that the counse- 
lors do discriminate and that they are aware they 
do. Actually, 91. 5 percent of the counselors indi- 
cated that they would differentiate in their treat- 
ment of the students presented in at least one area. 


Summary 


One hundred and seven counselors in secondary 
schools within a 50-mile radius of ASTC were in- 
terviewed regarding their image of the teachers 
college. More than 91 percent indicated they would, 
under certain circumstances, differentiate in their 
treatment of aspiring teachers regarding whether 
uld encourage them toward a liberal arts 
college or ASTC. In general, they were more than 
20 times more likely to encourage the student with 
the high-status characteristic to attend the liberal 
arts college than ASTC and more than 20 times 
more likely to encourage the student with the low- 
haracteristic to attend ASTC than the 


they wo 


status C 
liberal arts college. 
The counselors’ image of ASTC seemed to be 
based on a stereotype of a teachers college, tended 
to be typical of the counselors’ image of the other 
teachers colleges in the state, and where its aspects 
could be evaluated, tended to be from five to ten 


years outdated. 
FOOTNOTES 


1. Kenneth Henry Cleeton, An Analysis of the 
rs Which Influence Students When 


Facto 
They Choose a College, unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Colorado 


(Boulder: 1951). 
For a complete report of the study, see Sidney 


2. 
John Drumheller, The Image of a Teachers 
ollege as Seen by High School Counselors, 


C 
unpublished doctoral issertation, Teacners 


College, Columbia University (New York: 
1961). 
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Evaluation Based Upon Observation of Reports of Supervisors 


of Student Teaching 


A STUDY of observation reports made by super- 
visors of student teachers can reveal Some inter- 
esting facts about an institution's program for stu- 
dent teaching. The purpose for making such a 
Study may be to point up necessary changes in the 
present practices, as well as to emphasize prac- 
tices which seem reasonable to follow. 

An example of such an evaluation will be de- 
Scribed to point out possible areas to be studied 
or appraised. This study covered a period of five 
months; i.e., one term, in which 32 students were 
assigned to student teaching in public and private 
elementary schools in the New York City vicinity. 
The students were, for the most part, graduates 
of liberal arts institutions and were working for 
their first graduate degree, They were observed 
by the members of the university staff who pre- 
sented written reports of their observations and 
conferences with the students. These reports be- 
came a part of the students’ records at the institu- 
tion. 

The report form, an 8 1/2 x 11 mimeographed 
sheet, contained spaces for identification data, and 
for free comments. The identification data in- 
cluded: name of student, data and time of observa- 
tion, school grade, lesson topic. There were three 
spaces provided for comments: 1)supervisor's 
comments, 2) summary of strengths, and 3) sug- 
gestions for improvement. These data from the 
reports have been summarized and used as a basis 
for the analysis in this study. 

The summary of the supervisors' reports is 
here presented in five sections: 1) distribution of 
the student teaching experience, 2) the variety of 
experience, 3) the areas in which thestudents 
worked while being observed, 4) the number of 
times observed, and 5) strengths and weaknesses 
of student teachers. A summary of the findings 
with regard to each of these items will be given 
followed by questions and general suggestions for 
future evaluations. 


Distribution of Levels of Experience 


i i i he distribution of 
The first item reviewed was t 
levels of experience of the 32 students. It was found 
that 13 of them had experiences in the lower 
grades, that is from the kindergarten through the 
d 


* Footnotes will be found at end of article. 
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third; 10 had experience in the upper grades, gran 
four through six; and nine had experience on bo 
levels. In other words, 23 had experience in only — 
the lower or upper grades, and only nine had expe! 
ience on both levels. 5 

Within the distribution described in the previous 
paragraph, 11 students remained with the same m 
class for the five- month period. Four of these 
in the lower grades (2 in the kindergarten, 1 in in 
first grade, and 1 in the third grade); and 7 ‘ae 
the upper grades (2 in the fourth grade, 2 in the fi 
grade, 3 in the sixth grade). A 

Therefore, in view of the distribution of exper 
iences for the 32 students, the following questions 
might properly be raised: Is it desirable for a! 
Students to have experience on both levels? Is ! " 
more desirable for Students to remain with the gani 
class throughout the student teaching experience ich 
Or is it preferable to have a flexible program whi 
fits the needs of the individual students? Could ao 
be that administrative policy in some schools PT 
vented students from having experience on mor & 
than one level, or with more than one class? 


The Variety of Experience 


; 25 
The variety of experiencel* or the students v: 


month period : 
periences, and three had more than three expe? " 
ences. The following list will show the variety 
experience for the 32 Students by grade level. da 
ien 
Total Having Experie 


Bride On This Level 


E i: 
s 13 
: 10 
3-4 1 
f 8 
4-5 2 
: 6 
e 7 
* 1 
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xd chart shows that the first and second grades 
ed all others as places where experience was re- 
ceived. 

The following questions mi 
the variety of experience for the 32 students: Why 
were the lower grades used more often than the 
others? Does this indicate a trend in preparation 
preference? Does this indicate that students feel 
more comfortable in these grades? Could it be 
that supervisors request placement in the lower 
grades above all others, or is this a demand of the 
School administrators? 


ght be raised about 


Curriculum Areas Observed 

The supervisors made 116 visits to observe 
the 32 students during the term. To answer the 
question, what did the student teachers teach for 
these visits, a compilation of the curriculum 
areas in which the students were teaching when ob- 
Served shows that most of the t 
Six curriculum areas. These were language arts 


(34)2, mathematics (19), reading (18), science(12) 
Social studies (9), and art (7). There were afew 
4) and health (3). One 


lessons presented in music 

person had charge of morning routines, and an- 
other was giving a test when the supervisor came 
to observe. 

The matter of which cur 
more experience raises these ques 
more emphasis be placed on music and hea lth? 
Why are these areas more or less neglected? Is it 
important to observe a student in roles other than 
that of teaching subject matter? Should the bulk of 
he experience be required in language arts, mathe 
matics and science? Who should make t 


Sion as to the area in whic 
Soe Should a student 
tai area each time? Ifas 
io DM should he be req 
8 in this field? 
"Ts list of some 0 
erved is given below: 


Language Arts 


Handwriting 


eaching was done in 


riculum area received 
tions: Should 


tudent is 
uired to 


f the topics of the lessons were 


Two groups 


Experience charts 


Se of m 
wee i capitals Silent and oral reading 

ord meanings for slow readers ae 
p'nonyms and antonyms Silent and oral — 
usa es for superior rea 

5e of apostrophe Comprehension 
Howling of Desert words New d 

an y onic 
or ae gus edi tubam and interpretation 
native writing Readiness- difference in 
ictures 


riting a let 
t 3 
x P Oral reading 


9og : 
Intr Conversation : 
[S] ; telling 
Saep ations aoe of Sleeping Beauty 
Di ucation Story-Circus in the Jungle 


s : 
Cussion of story 


Descriptive words 

Discussion of the circus 

How to select and evalu- 
ate books 

A walk in the park 

Show and tell 

Initial consonants 

Phonics 

Spelling test 


Music 
The Noble Duke of York 


Thanksgiving 
Concept of Octave 


Health 


What foods are goodfor us 
Games 


Growth of big business 

Trip discussion 

Sahara Desert 

Columbus 

The Lapps and Eskimos 

Completing à directional 
map 

Review of Mi 
states 

Sugar 

Henry Hudson 

Mexico 


ddle Atlantic 


Art 


Arts and crafts 
Cut paper pictures 
Making Pinocchio puppet 
Construction of hand 
puppets 
Making a paper fruit bowl 
Paper and its properties 
Making a sock doll 


Individual Observations 


A look 
student was 
most of the stu 
three or four 
five were observ 
one person was obs 


on the next page summ 
bservations per student. 


ber of o 


erved six times. 
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Mathematics 


Money 

Making change in U. S. 
currency 

One less than 

Telling time 

The clock 

Review 

The calendar 

Test 

Number concepts 

Concept of 7 

Concept of 3 

Concept of 5 

Fractions 

Fractions of a whole 
number 

Three-fourths 

Adding by endings 

Grouping 

Workbook drill 


Science 


Magnets 

What magnets can do 

The compass and mag- 
netism 

Magnetism and the 
compass 

Electromagnets 

Air takes up space 

Friction 

Our teeth 

Birds 

Milkweed plant 

Foods 


Miscellaneous 


General testing 
Morning routines 


at the number of times each 
observed by his supervisor shows that 
dents were observed 

times each during the term. However, 
ed five times each, and 
The chart 
arizes the num- 
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No. of Observations 
Per Student No. of Students 
1 
2 
11 
12 
5 


1 
Total PNE 


ou 4 C2 02 


A summary of the number of different curricu- 
lum areas in which a student was observed shows 
that all but 10 of the 32 Students were observed 
teaching in three or more different curricu lum 
areas. Nine students were observed in two dif- 
ferent areas, 12 inthree different areas, eight stu- 


dents in four different areas, and five in two differ- 
ent areas as follows: 


Areas in Which Observed No. of Students 
————Huen Observed _ 
1 1 
2 9 
3 12 
4 8 
5 2 
32, 
In view of the Survey of curriculum areas in 


what extent should grade-level placement deter- 
mine the curriculum areas to be taught by the stu- 
dent? 


Strengths of Student Teachers 


In their reports the supervisors listed the 
strengths and weaknesses which they observed 
while each of the 32 students was teaching. 

The strengths seem to involve personal attri- 
butes, manner and attitudes of the Students, eyi- 
dence of planning, and the teaching procedures, A 
glance at the items in these various categories 
would seem to indicate what the Supervisors con- 
sidered desirable traits for teaching. 

With regard to personal strengths, pleasing 

ersonality, appearance, and voice were the main 
or listed. The personality was described as 
‘accu pleasant, fine person, or simply the 
word ‘‘personality’’ was used. Appearance was 
described in the following terms: good appear- 

:e, attractive appearance, neatness, dress, at- 
ance, e and friendly, and simply the word ap - 
ee e." The word ''voice" was used alone to 

UNE strengths along with ‘‘firmbut friend ly 
esc s : 


Voice, voice and speech, tone of voice, good voice, 
and voice well modulated. . 
Some of the Strengths depicting desirable man 
ner and attitude were mentioned more often i 
others: mature, Sincerity, enthusiasm, and poe * 
Specific wording of these attributes is listed below, 
with similar items grouped together: il- 
1. Cheerful, sense of humor, calm and happy,abi 
ity to joke, happy about work iy 
2. Positive attitudes, use of positiveness and co 
teous manner, use of praise "ing 
3. Sweet and gentle, manner is gentle and assurin?: 
gentle manner 
4, Mature, poised, patient ple, 
5. Alert, industrious, willing, competent, — 
Cooperative, works hard, seriousness LOMA 3 
Work, hard Worker, conscientious, willing à 
ood natured — 
6. ur natural manner,sincer e, profession 
al manner, punctual aosity 
7. Enthusiasm for teaching, enthusiasm, curios 
about teaching 
Gets along well with superiors rt- 
9. Likes children, respect for children, comfo en 
able with children, and they with her, man end 
with children, well liked by children, ae s 
ing and sympathy, Superior understanding, ith 
Sire to work with children, rapport, ease Wi 
children " 
10.Patient, Wonderful with children, warmth to 
ward children ick" 
11.Willingness to accept criticism and learns qu es“ 
ly, willingness to learn, willing to follow sugé 
tions, willingness to take suggestions. 
12.Self-evaluation, awareness of difficulties 


; ts, 
With regard to the background of the studen 
the strengths noted included these: superior 


œ 


: -engths 
The supervisors described the observed streng 
Excel follows: n, out“ 
Xcellent teaching, s lendi erb lesson, 
Standing lesson S, Splendid, sup 
Fine motivation 


gin” 
ig! 
» Creative, resourceful, orig 
al and enthusiastic 


: j d 
Use of illustrative material, use ofobject! 
material i ac^ 
, Routines, moved about, transition from one 
tivity to another, thorough, reviews e 9 
‘ming, alert to need for chang 
pace, adjustment to situation 
Questioning, ex i i 
es > explanations isci^ 
Ability to handle a class, no trouble with dis 
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. Character development, use of praise, mature 
judgment, sensitive to emotional problems, recog- 
nition of needs of children 

Participation of children 

Board writing clear, no errors 


Weaknesses of Student Teachers 


The improvements which the supervisors Sug- 
gested that the student teachers needed to make 
were almost the opposite of the strengths whic h 
were observed by them. The improvements needed 
may be classified as weaknesses in personal qual- 
ifications, background, manner, and teaching 


techniques. 

The comments w 
Sonal qualifications include 
Overweight, poor health, and inadequate Sp 
or voice defects. 

The backgrounds were in 
of information regarding teac 
handwriting, and a need of insi 
learn. . 

Manner and attitude showed a lack of self-confi- 
dence, an unwillingness to accept suggestions, . 
lack of poise and maturity, tardiness, ir regula! 
attendance, and inability to adjust to the children 
and to peers. 

The complete list follows: " 

Manner, immature attitude, lacks sparkand vi- 
tality 

Lacks confidence, not assertive enough, nega- 
live approach, authoritarian, does not relax,tense, 
Not sure of herself, feels inferior and lacks se 
Confidence, does not assume responsibility fan 

Not punctual at school, attendance - - ar, 
Personal problems and illness interfere isher” 

Criticizes other teachers, an ape età ac- 
à Unwilling to follow suggestions, unwilling 
ept criticism " 
i Sarcastic manner with children, emotionally 
Dvolved wi ents " i i 

Too deme qe reads trouble into situati 
hr. none exist 

e weaknesses in teac d 
from these inadequacies: preparation 
Ons, use of teaching materials, 
Niques, sense of timing, skill with ies s 
routines, and adjustment to class APA teaching 
Children, The complete list of needed te 
Mprovements follows: 
m No plan, planning inadequate, 
aterial would have helped, does " 
nd bright students. ts in one le 
Tried to cover too ma cap 


ith regard to weaknesses inper- 


d: untidy appearance, 
eech 


adequate due to lack 
hing methods, poor 
ght into how children 


ons 


du licated 
ot plan for slow 


sson, 
ny con 


poor timing, lesson too long, might use duplicated 
material to save time 

Need to use concrete materials, techniques and 
methods, teaching skills, techniques of teaching 

Does not know how to motivate, poor motivation, 
no ingenuity 

Not challenging, does not require children to think 

Directions not clear, questioning Skills, ques - 
tions and comments not suited to age level, vocabu- 
lary above children, repeats answers of children, 
does not allow children to talk enough,repeats what 
they say 

Routines, untidy with classroom routines, does 
not adapt to rules and methods of class, attention to 
details, writes too low on board, careless habits 


with board work, overuse of O. K. 

Participation of children, no participation by 
some children, needs to involve children in pro- 
cess, called on some children too often, some child- 
ren too soft spoken 

Did not have children p 


ial before going on 
Discipline, getting attention of whole class, lets 


other groups get restless, does not get total atten- 
tion, starting lesson without getting attention at the 
beginning . 

Insists on formal behavior 


Maintains stationary position 
The writer feels that the factors included under 


strengths and weaknesses found by the supervisors 
working in one term with 32 student teachers are 
revealing. Perhaps such a list might be made avail- 
able to students as a check-list for self-evaluation. 
If over the years the same weaknesses are apparent 
in each group, it may mean that the Screening pro- 
cess for the selection of student teachers is inade- 
quate. ] 

resting that the supervisors 


It was most inte 
involved used similar terminology in describing the 
strengths and weaknesses of the student teachers, 


These comments were submitted without any pre- 
vious discussion of what should be listed. Each com- 
ment was therefore an individual matter on the part 


of each supervisor. 
FOOTNOTES 


1 The variety of experience was determined by the 
placement of the student at the time the supervisor 
observed the teaching. The supervisors observed 
each student before a change of grade was made. 

2 The figures in parentheses show the number of 
lessons observed by the supervisors in the area 
during the term. The reading might be combined 
with the language arts, but they were separated in 
report since so many reading lessons were given. 


ut away objective mater- 


this 
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The Prediction of Success in Initial College 


Mathematics Courses * 


ALTHOUGH EVIDENCE is Somewhat contradic- 
tory, aptitude tests and achievement tests designed 
to measure specific content areas appear to provide 
greater predictive accuracy of success in mathe- 


dictor for success in algebra courses. When Krath- 
wohl (5) compared success in college algebra with 
scores on the Iowa Mathematical Aptitude Test, he 


Mathematics Placement Test (form B-2) to be sig- 
nificantly more effective in predicting grades for 
mathematic courses than the ACE for three levels 
of algebraic difficulty. The purpose of this paper 
is to present large sample data on the relative pre- 
dictive effectiveness of a test of general scholastic 
aptitude and of a test of mathematics achievement. 


Methods and Procedure 


In the summer of 1957, the Registrar’s Office 
of the University of Houston, at the request of the 
Counseling and Testing Service, made photostatic 
copies of the permanent record cards of all the stu- 
dents who entered the University during the fall 

emester of the 1955-56 academic year, Athorough 
pie ination of these records was made to select 
Espuma denar freshmen whose initial mathe- 
aH fir course in college was in one of a series of 
eor ee courses having different levels of 
thige a it Although the majority of the students 
oom ong mathematics courses during their 
ee up: in college, any student who completed 
irs e 


article is based on data from an unpublished dissertatio 
v TUS ios in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the d 
sity 0 
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one of these three algebraic courses as his initial 
mathematics course during the period from Eh 
tember 1955 to June 1957 was included in the stu d 
Each student had to have received a final grade 0 
A,B,C,D, or F in his initial mathematics course 
in order to be included in the study. 


Subjects 


A total of 513 Students — 41 females and 472 
males — met the requirements for inclusion in 
the present study. Ages of the subjects ranged 
from 17 years to 40 years, with a median age O 
approximately 18 years, 


Description of Mathematics Courses 
————$——siematics Courses 


A description of the mathematics courses ae 
plored in this Study is presented in the Univer dh 
of Houston's catalog for the 1955-56 academic Y 


Mathematics 030. Beginning Algebra. A s 
ning course in algebra designed for those stud? 
who have had no i Paes jeg 
Course carried terminal credit only. Junior X ) 
lege aid will not apply (University of Houston, P- 


Mathematics 153. College Algebra. A nauie™ 
of high-school algebra followe by the standar f 
went it College algebra, Five lecture houré " 
Week. Three hours degree credit and two hour 
terminal credit, Prerequisite: One unit high- 


cohol algebra or Mathematics 030 (University 
Houston, p, 86) 


of 


ic 
Mathematics 13]. College Algebra. Quadrat 
equat 


T - ; n 
tons, simultaneous quadratic equations 4 


d 
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inequalities, progressions, the binomial theorem, 
determinants, elements of theory and equations, 
and partial fractions. Formerly offered as Mathe- 
matics 133. Prerequisites: Two years of high 
School algebra and approval of department chair- 
man (University of Houston, p. 86). 


Description of Instruments Used 


The two test instruments utilized in this study 
are the American Council on Education's Psycho- 
logical Examination for College Freshmen (ACE), 
ànd the Mathematics Screening Test (MST), con- 
Structed and developed at the University of Houston. 


American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen. This scale 
9f mental ability and general scholastic aptitude 
yields three scores: the linguistic score (L), the 
quantitative score (Q), and the combined L and Q 
Scores produce the total score (T). 


. Mathematics Screening Test. The MST m edt 
jointly developed by the Mathematics Departmen’ 
y Pee 9r service of the Uni- 


and the Counseling and Testing 
versity of Houston. The test is composed of 35 
algebraic problems arranged in order of increas- 
ing difficulty. The test is timed, and in such a 
manner that speed is a factor in a student's score. 
he final score is the total number of problems in 
the test that have been answered correctly. The 
distribution of the 513 MST raw scores obtained . 
by the subjects rather closely approximates - 
mal curve (Mean = 15.01, SD = 8.26), althoug 


here is a slight positive skewness. 


Criterion Measure. The criterion measure 
"sed in the present study is the —_ a? ue 
achieved by each student in the sample. T 53. and 
istributions of Mathematics courses 030, uare 
l approximate a normal curve, | and P dem the 
Comparisons of the distributions indicate were 
istributions were comparable; i. €. : HT was 
not Significantly different. Initial en C 
Perationally defined as a grade aC B sa grade 
ile failure was operationally define a 


ED or F, 


Analysis of the Data 


All correlations in the present st E 
Duteg imn i ca ceo obtained on the m i 
a Sigs esented in Table 


nd rae 
teat, The ree 2. sis revealed between the 


lgnifi i we CR 
to icant correlations -fail criterion 
al scal CE and the pass tu- 
of e of the Al well asall stu 
dents as nbined. 


all M ics 030 stu 
d athematics d 131 com 
nts in Mathematics 030, 153, 9^ d signif- 
ica Qualitative scale Of EIS 
0 Dlly with success and failur d 
AS well as with the combine 


153, and 131 distribution. 

There were significant correlations between the 
MST and success in specific mathematics courses. 
The results are shown in Table II. Biserial cor- 
relations of the MST scores with success in Mathe- 
matics 153 and Mathematics 131 are significant at 
the . 01 level of confidence. There is not a signif- 
icant correlation coefficient between MST scores 
and successful completion of Mathematics 030, al- 
though the ACE did yield significant correlations 
with Mathematics 030. 


Discussion 


It is readily apparent from a glance at Table I 
that the ACE scores do not distinguish between 
successful and unsuccessful students whose initial 
mathematics course is Mathematics 153, or Mathe- 
matics 131. The significant correlations between 
the quantitative scale and the total scaleof the ACE, 
and success in Mathematics 030 and the total group, 
do not indicate a degree of relationship that would 
warrant its use for individual prediction, although 
it might possibly contribute towards gross-group 
prediction and differentiation. There are several 
possible explanations for the significant correla- 
tions between the quantitative scale and the total 
scale of the ACE and success in Mathematics 030. 
Since Mathematics 030 is purely a remedial course, 
there is a good probability that the content of Math- 
ematics 030 is more similar to the content of the 

tent of either Mathematics 153 


ACE than is the con ag 
or Mathematics 131. It seems quite likely that 
variance associated with variables suchas content, 


teaching methods, and mathematical background 

might tend to minimize the importance of the lin- 
guistic ability as measured by the linguistic scale 
of the ACE. 

The failure of the linguistic subscale scores to 
correlate significantly with success in the mathe- 
matics courses examined in this study is at vari- 
ance with the results of studies by Berdie, Dressel, 
and Kelso (1), and Hoerres and O’Dea (4). 

The MST correlates significantly with Mathe- 
matics 131 and Mathematics 153, while failing to 
correlate significantly with success in Mathematics 
030. The results indicate that the MST is a much 
better instrument for predicting success in Mathe- 
matics 153 and Mathematics 131 as an initial math- 
ematics course than is the ACE. Success in either 
Mathematics 153 or Mathematics 131 appears re- 
lated to mathematics achievement much more 
strongly than it is to general intelligence or gen- 
eral academic aptitude, at least as measured by 
the ACE. These results are similar to the findings 
of Bruce (3), Seigle (7), Bromley and Carter (2), 
and Remmers, Elliott, and Gage (6). 


TABLEI 


BISERIAL CORRELATION VALUES BETWEEN ACE SCORES AND PASS-FAIL STATUS 
IN INITIAL MATHEMATICS COURSES 


Mathematics Course 


ACE Scale 


Total 
Linguistic 


Quantitative 


All Courses (N = 471) 


030 (N = 127) 153 (N - 202 131 (N = 142) 
Number Number Number 
Tyjg, SE Passing rpjg, SE Passing rpjg, SE Passing 
.28* .10 76 .08  .09 124 wtb «ill 96 
ah 5 00 76 .07  .09 124 11 att 96 
.31* .10 76 .14 .09 124 .14 .11 96 


* Significant at the . 01 level for a two-tailed test. 


of significance for a two-tailed test. 


TABLE II 


Number 
"bis. 
.17* .06 296 
11 . 06 296 


.20* .06 296 


SE Passing 


The unstarred correlational values failed to reach the . 05 level 


BISERIAL CORRELATION VALUES BETWEEN MST SCORES AND PASS- FAIL STATUS 
IN INITIAL MATHEMATICS COURSES 


Mathematics Course Total Sample Tbis SE, 
i 1s. 
All 030 students 135 .14 SER 
All 153 students 220 .42* 407 
158 .40* .09 


All 131 students 


* Significant at the . 


01 level for a two-tailed test. 


OL] 
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Summary 


The present study was concerned with exploring 
the relationships between 1) success in an initial 
mathematics course and scores on the three scales 
of the ACE, and 2) success in an initial mathe- 
matics screening test developed at the University 
of Houston. The results show that the ACE isa 
better predictor for Mathematics 030, a purely 
remedial course, while the MST is a better pre- 
dictor of initial success in Mathematics 131 and 
153 (courses of college level algebra). 
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Evaluation of a College Study Habits 


Q-Sort Test as the Criterion 


i i f the litera) 

ENTWISLE (2), in a review o : 
found 22 studies dealing with the evaluation of 
habits courses. Twenty of these used grade 


ture, 
Study 
S in 


riterion. 
Er of the articles reviewed by Entwisle, 
that of Tresselt and Richlin (4) used Study habits 
as acriterion. They obtained rather large in. 
creases between a pre- i post-test with the 

Habits Inven ory. 

Wrenn ed Study investigates changes in Study 
habits and attitudes during a Study habits Course, 
using a Q-sort test as a criterion, This test in- 
cludes items which describe Study Skills, attitudes 
about teachers and college, and Satisfaction With 
progress and goals. 


Procedure 


The items for the test were put on Cards, ang 
in taking the test, the student read each item ang 
then put the card into the appropriate Pile. There 
were seven piles, and the ‘Student put the items 
which best described him in pile nubes One, ang 
the items which least described him In pile number 
Seven, with most of the items on the contin 
wo extremes. 

uei of cards among the piles was 
prearranged so that the items formed à normal 
distribution, and constituted the student S profile, 
This profile was then scored by Correlating it with 
the ‘‘ideal’’ profile which was constructed by the 
uo em took the test on the first day 
tudy habits course, with half of them taking 
A and half Form B. T 

' The post-test was administered on the next-to_ 


Footnotes will be found at the end of the article, 
* Footnotes will be found at the end of the zz 


of the 
Form 


uum be. 


Course Using Scores on a 


JAMES W. CREASER 
University of Illinois 


thedast day of the course, with each student being 
tested on the 


m i d 
Hes or Opposite from the one he ha s 
Originally taken, US, each Student had two score?» 
One obtaineq at the 


do 
eginni at the en 
course, Sinning, and one 
Results 

The co elations isher’S 

Were transformed to Fis 
ae according t McNemar (3), so that SAT 
Pa ol "i Veraged, © results in Table I are 
e 

" Ks SPUR Show that a highly significant chang 
the course. "Alue of the Scores occurred during 


fie Seen file on the 
Post-test w e student pro! an on 
the pre-test "This iee"ly like the “ideal”? th 


as 
f 18 indicat, tudents, | 
a &roup sho: : ates that the s ‘ eir 
Study habits ou Sizeable improvement in th 


eir adjustment to college. 
Control 
It is Cert . eve 
Sir study hap, Hue that many students impr 
from 


elp 

P or ings d adjust to college without h 
Possipijj e? 9? indjyig ad Counseling. Thus, t ve 

any more tft this Soup of students did not so 

than they ^ their pro ems With the group nested: 
For this nn have Without it shouldbe con d in 

to two row is abos age, Students were divide ^ 
Students, PS and ¢ aSSified ag “old”? or ‘new ne 
avc De “ola "dents were those with 0 


of col 
The “news, Previous semesters first 


ct 
SMpared to measure the effe 
e expe 
v 


i e 
"Ns Comparison show that th 


- 


CREASER 


COMPARISON OF P 
FOR STUDENTS T. 
(The N for 
correlation b 

test was . 29) 


Difference 
pre-test Post-test 
.26 .22* 


Mean .04 
o .25 26 
OM .026 .029 
* Significant at. 001 level. 
TABLE II 
RES 
ON OF pRE-TEST Sco 
Old Difference 
students Students Between Means 
56 
N 197 
04 .04 .00* 
Mean 4 M" 
ö .25 
018 = 


+o 


* Not significant. 


TABLEI 
RE- AND POST-TEST SCORES 


AKING THE STUDY HABITS COURSE 
this comparison is 88. The 


etween the pre- and post- 


Between Means 
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students with previous college experience had, as 
a group, the same average score on the pre-test 
as did the group of beginning students. This would 
suggest, although not prove, that the previous ex- 
posure to college had not had an effect upon theim- 
provement of their study habits and attitudes. 2 

During the course, the increment in the average 
score for the “old” students was . 22 Z-scores, the 
same as for the group as a whole. 


Discussion 


The results of Entwisle’s review may reflect a 
feeling among the investigators that improved grade 
average is the most important benefit which a study 
course offers, However, it seems to this author 
and to some of his colleagues th 


; to measure the 
abits program. 


rectly related to grades, 

For example, one Student decided, after discuss- 
ing it in the group, that he was going to Change his 
curriculum from Pre-medicine to Business Admin- 
istration. His grades did not improve as a result 
of this decision, in fact, they decreased Slightly, 
But he did get rid of his ulcer, 

Further, in a factor analytic study of the Q-sort 
test, the author (1) described five factors Which 
typified various student types. It Seemed from this 
that certain students had problems about « School 
work” but not with "grades", One of the factor 
types, the ‘‘diligent student’, apparently made ac- 
ceptable grades, but was interested in learning 
Study methods which would help him cut down on 
the prodigious amount of time he was Spending in 
study. 

Then we have students’ c 
“I enrolled because I hav 
ing in class. I think this 
come that. '* 

These and other observations indicate that 
while improved grades may likely be the goal of 
some of the students, it is not necessarily the goal 
of all. It would appear that it is important to use 


omments. One Said, 
e always had trouble talk- 
sroup will help me over- 


multiple criteria when evalu 
course. And it would also s 
teria should be some me 
isfaction with the adjust 
ing and college life, 

The Q-sort test 
things which should 


ating a study habits . 

eem that one of thecri- 
asure of the student's sat- 
ment he has made to study- 


used in this study gets at many 
result in improved grades, and 
it also covers many areas which don't relatedirect- 
ly to grades, but do relate to personal adjustment 
to college. It is felt that both should be part of a 
well-rounded study habits program, 


Sum mary 
Y 


for 


n of such courses is discussed, 
that grades alone are not an ade 


FOOTNOTES 


be The Nof this eompanison is sey instead. of 80: 
S it was for the pre- and post-test comparison. 
There were 253 Students who took the pre-test. 
However, some of them withdrew from the g 
course or were absent the day the post-test was 


given, and some of the counselors did not give 
a post-test to t 


205 heir groups. Thus, out of the 
Original N of 25 ; there were 88 who had both 
pre- and post-te 


sts. 

* These conclusions, of course, are based on the 
ir who took the Study habits course. It 
nd not be inferred from this that the same 

Ould be true for Students in general. 
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A Method for Identifying Prospective Counselees in College 


THE PURPOSE of this study was to test the 


practicability of a particular method for identify - 
ing the students who are prospective counselees. 
The areas of adjustment and anxiety were selected 
for measurement because it was assumed that ad- 
justment and anxiety are related to students S eek- 
ing counseling. It is assumed further that a com- 
bination of poor adjustment and high anxiety is @ 
condition related to the seeking of C ounseling. 

A test of adjustment, the California Test of Per- 
sonality (2), and a test of anxiety, the Manifest 
Anxiety Scale (1) were selected because of ease O 
administration to large groups. It would seem rea- 
sonable that the combination of poor adjustment 
and high anxiety would be reflected in the test re- 
sults of students who did seek counseling at a coun” 


seling center. 
The hypothesis which this study attempts to test 


is as follows: 

There will be a significant difference 
between the expected scores on the Cal- 
ifornia Test of Personality and the Man- 
ifest Anxiety Scale and the scores made 
by those studen ounseling. 


These scores wi 
bination of greater anxiety and poorer 
adjustment for the group § 


seling. 


Procedure 


st of Personality and Taylor's 


ifornia Te 
The California e qum administered io the 
e 


Anxiety Scale Were 

Man oe in the Office of paycha 
from September, 1958 to April, 
consisted of 18 mal 
of the entire freshman cla 
Categories of excellent (fi 


ROBERT M. ROTH 
Hampton Institute 


d third quarter), and critical (fourth 
both measures. The frequencies in the 
categories of scores of the students seeking c oun- 
seling were compared with the expected frequen- 
cies based on the performance of the freshman 
population. A chi-square analysis using Yates’ 
correction was applied to the date. 


(second an 
quarter) for 


Results 


Table I contains the observed and expected fre- 
quencies in scoring categories for those freshmen 
seeking counseling. Using Yates’ correction, a chi- 
square value of 17. 0 was determined. This value 
was significant at . 01 level of confidence for four 
degrees of freedom. These results offer evidence 
that a combination of poor adjustment and high anx- 
jety aS measured by these tests was found in stu- 


dents who sought counseling. 


Conclusion 


This study has indicated that poor adjustment 
and high anxiety as reflected in the selected meas- 
ures are related to students’ seeking counseling. In- 
herent in this study is the implication that there are 
other factors involved in the students’ motivation 
for seeking counseling, and that the group of stu- 


dents who actively seek counseling belong to a pop- 
ulation who are prospective counselees. The method 
resented in this study has been shown to be a prac- 


tical technique for identifying this population. 
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California Test 


; " Manifest Anxiety Scale 
[n tained Fre uencies Expected Fre uenci 
; Ln ncies 
Personali Critical Average Excellent Critical Average Excellent 
Excellent 0 3 


Average 1 


4.5 7.9 
Critical 12 
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THE NEW AUGMENTED ROMAN ALPHABET f 


PHI DELTA KAPPA HAS JUST 


THE STATE DEPARTM 


OVER 40,000 AMERICAN SCHOO 


THE OHIO BUREAU 


Field News 


or teaching reading is being used for the 
This alphabet has 43 letters, 24 of the 
but is an effort 
blems are post- 


second year with 1500 English children. 
original 26 and 19 new ones. This is not a revised spelling plan, 
to see if children can learn to read more easily if the spelling pro 


poned. 


PUBLISHED «Dissemination and Implementation of 
This publication, based on a two day sym pos ium, 
tional research in the areas of electronics, philan- 
ouncils, the USOE, the communications media, etc. 
Bloomington, Indiana. ) 


Educational Research’’. 
covers the functions of educa 


thropic organizations, study € i 
(208 pp., $3. 00, from phi Delta Kappa, 8th and Union, 


ENT OF EDUCATION of California recently completeda study 
hildren and youth. The pressures found were: 1) fear of the 
ically, 3) unrealistic demands for scho- 
curriculum in the lower grades, 
or college, 7) demands 
9) conflicting values, 


of pressures on € 
future, 2) demands to get ahea 
lastic achievement, 
5) demands for too muc 
to get ahead socially, 8 
10) questionable school practices. 


LS have no library, although their enrollment is over 


10 million pupils. 
X MAIN AREAS which the Ford Foundation will strong- 


SI 
aus erede ap io In educational research the Fund plans to help: 


g and teaching techniques, such as 
d programed learning. The Fund 
n for educational purposes and 


will encourage i : rate the continuing Stream of educational innovations 
b Lan ttt es improvement programs covering the entire school systems. 
into comprehensiv ini -onal studies as strong integral fea - 

2) To devel rch. To strengthen the ability of u nder- 
tures of ap ternational studies in- 
graduate facon e the educational and living experiences of 
wipe dents in the United States. To improve t 1 Lan 

s, and to develop American training 

f English abroad as a second language. 


ly support in the 1960's. 


1) Research and exper 


P i xible scheduling of classes, anc 
Le paie m -commercial televisio 


imentation in learnin 


guages, inc 
and research resourc 
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tion and employmen 
The Bureau foun 
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college graduates. In the best educ 
had failed to graduate from high school. 
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t, and the corresponding public cost of inade- 
d that of 215, 000 unemployed men and women 
leted high school, while just over one 
ated age group, 20-24 years, 
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Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading: 


July 1, 1961 to June 30, 1962 * 


THE POLICIES which guided the preparation of 
the previous Summary (46) have been followed in 
the current Summary: 1) to reflect the broad scope 
of research in the sociology, psychology, physiol- 
ogy, and teaching of reading, 2) to include empiri- 
cal investigations only, 3) to consult p rimary 
sources insofar as possible, and 4) to identify eX 
perimental designs and methods of analysis as well 
as the research findings. This has been done with 
the cognizance that while many selective bibliogra- 
phies appear rather regularly in other journals,** 
the distinctive function of the Summary which has 
appeared for many years in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research will be best served by the policies 
stated. 

A number of studies, including a group 
in or based upon Dissertation Abstracts, and oth- 
ers reported in the proceedings of various confer- 
ences, were judged too incomplete in presentation 
for inclusion in the Summary. It is hoped that such 
studies will be published in more complete form. 


reported 


The Sociology of Reading 
L Environmental Influences Upon Reading 


Social Mobility and Reading. When children of 
similar academic ability are compare " 


of schools adversely affect reading per 
ts ? In order 


on standardized reading tes l ee 
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eriod, but this figure re flected 
largely the approximate one-third of the class that 
moved more than once. Over three-fourths of this 
mobile group were in the non-suburban areas. The 
study thus indicated that mobility was associated 
with the less privileged areas of the city, as we re 
the lower median levels of reading achievement and 
intellectual ability, but that mobility per se did not 
appear to be associated with the expected level of 
reading achievement of the large group of pup ils 


studied. 
Television Viewing. Belson (6) de- 


Effect of 
scribed the effect of television viewing upon news- 


paper and magazine reading habits of a representa- 
tive sample of 1,157 adults in London, 288 of whom 
were television viewers and 869 of whom were non- 
viewers. The sample was considered s imilar in 
such factors as age, sex, occupation, job level, 
marital status, and age of leaving school. Results 
were described in terms of types of newspapers and 
magazines read, amount read and topics read about 
in 53 publications. It was concluded that the to tal 
effect of television viewing upon the reading of news- 
papers and magazines was small, though positive 
effects were noted in increased reading of news ~ 
papers, especially popular ones, and in increased 
reading about items actually dealt with on television 
programs. Hess and Goldman (47) noted from in- 
ers ina metropolitan area 


terviews with 99 moth 
that 78% of them agreed with this statement con- 
cerning the effect of television on their children: 


hild watches television, the less he 
reads." Sorelle and Walker (94), in a comparative 
study of the same population of 2000 students first 
in junior and then senior high school, found that a 

larger percentage (40%) read less than before tele- 
vision as junior high school students than as senior 


high school students (33%). 


one-half year p 
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2. Characteristics of Reading Materials 


istics of Children's Readers, 1800- 

1980 s and Moeller (25) analyzed trends 
in achievement and affiliation imagery, and of mor 
alteaching, in children's readers from 1800 to 1950. 
A systematic sample was taken of four readers, de- 
Signed for fourth grade use, at each 20-year inter- 
val. Every third page was scored for a total of 
2,375 pages. Among the findings of inte rest, it 
was found 1) that achievement imagery increased 
from 1800-1890 and then declined, 2) that affilia- 
tion imagery tendedto increase to 1930, then dropped 
Sharply, and 3) that moral teaching de 


very sharp drops being noted after 185 
1910. These and other 


made 
Sis of the proportion of editor- 


ly Iowa newspap- 
n an earlier 1930 
ercent of the cur- 


ers in November, 1960, and that i 


» Perhaps more 
; inan analysis of the 
content of the four largest a 


news and editorial comment, The Study was baseq 
upon a one week's issue, exclusi 
all small-town or all big-town 
to be alike with respect to the 
tent analysis used. The result 
including clusters which char 
group of newspapers examine 
article. m 
Analysis of the Radical Rightist Press, Wilcox 
(110) studied a sample of publications of the radi- 
cal rightist press, excluding general newspapers 
and religious tracts, drawn from the First Nation- 
al Directory of **Rightist' Groups, Publications 
and Some Individuals in the UnitedStates andSome 
Foreign Countries in order to identify thematic pat- 
terns and the position of these publications on the 
political opinion spectrum. In the extensive phase 
of the study, 42 publications represented by one to 
five issues each were selected for analysis froman 
original group of 110 publications.Each article was 
laced upon a five-point scale with respect to two 
: ajor dimensions, commitment to Conspiracy and 
E vasi sei otn and upon a four-point scale with 
ee ect to two minor dimensions, the black-white, 
pen arene dichotomy and that of negati 


S of linkage analysis, 
acterize the total 
d, are detailed in the 


ve, non-c on- 


structive criticism. The results of the scal S 
procedure showed that this technique adequate Tie 
measured the radical rightist press in terms or ^ 
concentration of scale values at the upper or ME 
end of the continuum in the various dimensions. - 
was less efficient at the lower end of the pps tm 
which was marked by a slight rise in scale b 
of a more neutral type. Examination of the € xa 
tic characteristics of publications at the low en d 
the scale indicated that the latter did not fit m 
tionary definition of “conservative,” The aut c 
likewise made an intensive analysis of two publi jm 
tions using a "recurring value word count tec 
nique and drew certain inferences regarding Se 
rightist press based upon the results of the to “a 
Study. The article Should be examined for detai 


sis 
of the Scaling categories and techniques of analy: 
used, 
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news and editorials constituted **delayed" reward, 
Lyle examined several variables and conclude d 
that typologies do exist and change with age. Signi- 
ficant relationships were found between the selec- 
tion of newspaper content and 1) media use in gen- 
eral in grade 10; 2) frequency of newspaper read- 
ing (tenth graders read more in each category); 3) 
teacher's estimates of intelligence; 4) socio-econ" 
omic status according to father's education and oc- 
cupation; 5) conflict with parental aspirations in 
grade 10; 6) discussion of news (greater in grade 
10); and 7) college aspirations (greater for hard 
news readers at both grade levels). 
The readership of the editorial page, aS well as 
the space devoted to it, continues to be an object of 
research interest. Baker and MacDonald (4) used 
data from The Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing, 1939-1953, to determine the relationship be- 
tween selected editorial variables, including length, 
and the number of persons attending to them, with 
respect to the readership of a country-wide sample 
of 130 different daily newspapers. The basic anal- 
ysis was made upon the classification of three 
lengths of editorials and three percentages of read- 
ership, sub-divided by sex, plus further sub-cat- 
egories of content and readership characteristics 
involving a total of 11 variables. Among tne Wer 
sults it was noted 1) that the average editorial read- 
ership of 22.3% compared very favorably with av- 
erages for other types of content; 2) that a lead 
position of an editorial tended to attract r eaders 
and 3) that editorial readers in general in this study 
tended to read something if they looked at an editor- 
ial page, read editorials regardless of length oF 
difficulty, and read all or most offerings on 
editorial page. 1 
Readership and Political Preference. Stempe 
(100) conducted interviews with 2 
dents to determine if they read only | in 
agreeing with their political views, in this s 
relation to two articles circulated about the e s 
of candidates for campus offices an to the two p.a 
form statements of the respective ca 
investigator found 1) that the majority © 
dents read both the articles and the pue but 
ments, especially the latter; 2) that a sma lat- 
3 ticles and pla 
substantial percent read all of the ar 49%) read 
forms (44-58%); 3) that a higher percent ( E ipei 
equal amounts about both candidates He 4) that 
about candidates of their choice (31%); an 
students read more a 


than about the non-prefer ; 
vestigator concluded that the readership ° 


al content in this group is higher on 
than one would have reason to believ 


newspaper reading. 


he 


4. PS cho-Social Effects of Readin 
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ing to Children. Jnasmuc 
Early ere development are closely related, 


ing and language 
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Irwin (50) conducted an experimental study during 
a 17-month period of the effects of system atic 
reading of stories to children of between 13 and 30 
months upon the amount of phonetic production. An 
experimental group of 24 children and a control 
group of 10 children were drawn from working 
class homes, and only mothers of the experiment- 
al group read stories to the children from 15 to 
20 minutes daily from books supplied by the exper- 
imenter. Spontaneous speech was recorded and 
analyzed once every two months. Little difference 
in mean phoneme frequency scores appeared dur- 
ing the first six months, but after this point, with 
one exception during the 21-22 month interval, sig- 
nificant differences favoring the experimental 
group were found to be at or beyond the five per- 
cent level of confidence. This finding is pertinent 
to the oft-claimed values of reading to children 
during their early years. 

Headline Motivation. Felstehausen (32) con- 
ducted interviews with 200 male and 201 female read- 
ers of specially prepared agricultural news arti- 
cles to study the effect upon readership sc ores 
when the same article was presented under head- 
lines written to provide different motivational ap- 

eal. No consistent preference was found for 
either type of motivation. The subjects represen- 
ted a sampling of a state-wide population. 

Reader Attitudes and Statements of Opinion. In 
extensions of a previously reported study of the in- 
terpretation of statements of opinion of college stu- 
dents toward fraternities, Manis (70)(71) con- 
ducted two additional studies following the same 
general methodological structure. Attitudes to- 
ward college fraternities were explored by ratings 
on six semantic differential scales for 66 and 65 
male undergraduates, respectively, in the two 
studies to derive anti-fraternity, pro-frate rnity, 
and neutral groups. In the first study 
it was found that in response to ambiguous 
statements about fraternities, secured by deleting 
every other word, subjects tended to interpret 
statements with which they had moderate or no 
disagreement more toward their own bias. In the 
second study, pro-fraternity subjects tended to 
assume that high prestige statements would be 
more pro-fraternity than those of low prestige, 
while anti-fraternity subjects showed some tenden- 
cy to reverse this assumption. 

Byline Placement and Attitudes. Greenberg 
and Tannenbaum (39) used semantic differen tial 
analysis techniques to determine pre- and post- 
attitudinal effects of the presence, placement or 
absence of bylines reflecting high prestige sources 
on the reading of three persuasively presented top- 
ics by 216 university undergraduates. Four se- 
mantic differential scales were employed: good- 
bad, valuable-worthless, wise-foolish, and im -~ 
portant-unimportant. Each subject read three 
persuasive communications on different topics un- 
der four different byline conditions: byline at 
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inni the middle, near end, or no byline. 
Sioa irc Were computed which showed 
that there were no significant differences between 
the beginning and middle placement of the byline, 
but that both of these conditions produced greater 
attitudinal effects than did the absence of a byline 
or its placement near the end of the message. The 
authors concluded that the critical factor was not 
where the byline was located but when the reader 
perceived it, early identification producing greater 
changes in attitude. 

Media Meaning and Reader Intere 
ing possible media message effects upon reader 
interest in unfamiliar foreign news topics, McNelly 
(68) made three basic assumptions: 1) that mean- 
ing intensity, as measured by semantic differentia] 

activity and three types of eval- 
; Will increase with the 


St. In explor- 


interest in the topic Similarly measured by appro- 
priate scales; and 3) that there will be a corres- 
ponding increase in the probability of sele ctive 
readership about the topic, as measured by a 
forced-choice test of alternative headlines, Factual 
news stories on eight different foreign news topics, 


igh school and 


The Psychology of Reading 
1. Psychological Correlates of Readin 


Determinants of Comprehension. Vernon (106) 
reopened the long Standing Controversy of essay vs, 
multiple-choice techniques for measuring reading 
comprehension and that of general vs. specific fac- 
tors involved in reading comprehension by ¢ on- 
Structing or adapting a series of 11 tests 


andad- 
ministering them to 108 male English college s t u- 
dents and 75 American college students of both sex- 


es, In the appraisal of the “relative variance of 
certain test-content, method, and error Compon- 
ents, ’’ pairs of tests calling for multiple-choice 
vs. “creative” (written in own Words) responses 
were devised to measure vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion with and without re-reading, plus other tests 
of sentence completion, reading graphs, etc. Two 
forms of each test were prepared and administered 
alternately to half of each group in Sessions of a 
eek of more apart. Mean Scores, Stand- 
pA deviations, and inter-session gains 
iac reported, and test interc orrelations cal- 


culated and studied by centroid factor ana Da oh 
The specific results of the study were re s À 
eight hypotheses reflecting the basic ques s ic 
posed by the author: ‘While admitting that f pr 
and legibility in essay writing unduly affects E 
Students’ performance in any European Rec. ae 
tion, he wonders whether new-type test Bog T 
tion does not equally distort assessments of a tum 
ties in the American Setting." Among c i e 
findings of the Study, it was noted that 1) duet E 
ments of the understanding of complex concep E 
are affected. . . by many factors arising from t 
methods of testing, and the subject’s facility d " 
handling it, Certain weaknesses in current Peer 
type achievement tests, such as their poor di Š 
ential predictive capacity, may result from neg 
lect of such method components, ”:; 2) the mor i. 
highly selected British group was superior on ue 
cabulary but not Comprehension tests, but its sig 


nificant improvement with practice on the latter 
"illustrates the i 


cation at such tests, ’’; 3) 


à re- 
ary and reading ien E 
Sts than between sessions, 


conventional immediate" 
and it was found to be can” 
than the latter in the predic 
evement; ” 5) “The writing 
of responses to vocabulary and reading questions 
by students in their own words (creative type) pe 
not, as had been hypothesized, involve a differen 
ability from the objective or multiple-choice type 
of response; ” and 6) “Centroid analyses re- ‘ 
hension factor, orthogona 
T, among both groups in 
the reading tests, » Its validity for predicting 
academic achievement Was positive but low dos 
American Students anq Slightly negative for Bri 
ish students, The author accepted these dme T 
at tests or different levels, as inl 
i comprehension, involve partia ae 
ly distinguishable abilities, more in line with Dan 
iS’ position With regard to iue specificity of read x 
ith T one’s more unitary view: 
Personali and Readin, - Walters, Loan and 
Crofts (107) soar TEE; Wal inferences 
drawn from a Psychoanalytic theory of reading 
disability. Specifically, that retarded readers c 
ual object Hes cr hesitancy in looking at ase 


{ 


4 € e 
„, 81 would good readers, that this **a 
Voidance Would also be evident in perceptual 
tasks of à neutra 


s 
would à; l type, and that retarded pec 
ould display hostility toward the same-sex pa 


cts 


> 20 ave 
ades three th: 


reading ages 


s 
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mentalages. The testing procedure included 1) a 
multiple choice box with three doors behind which 
could be hidden a Dutch doll, a nude male doll, and 
a clothed male doll on successive trials, so ar- 
ranged that the elapsed time in opening the doors 
after a given signal could be measured; 2) a parent 
preference test by telling boy he could go on a trip 
with one parent, then flipping a coin and asking boy 
to call out preference on a series of trials;3)a pro- 
jective picture-story test; 4) the Steer-Allen Fig- 
ure-Ground Confusion Test: and 5) the Steer-Beatty 
Closure-Threshold Test. It was found that the re- 
tarded readers did more poorly on the two form 
perception tasks and that they were significantly 
slower in opening the compartment door to look for 
a nude male doll. They likewise chose the father 
less frequently in the parent preference task. Fan- 
tasy data from the picture-story test, however, 
failed to support either the fearof looking or hostil- 
ity hypotheses. 

Otto and Lasswell (82), 
ity attributes associated with the retention in ado- 
lescence of a secondary beginning stroke in hand- 
writing were often found in poor readers, analyzed 
differences in the presence of such a stroke among 
25 good and 25 poor readers of normal intelligence 
in grades 7 and 8. The number of secondary 
Strokes found in a sample of ten words beginning 
with the small letters u, V, W, and y was deter- 
mined from the subjects’ themes and spelling exer- 
cises, Chi-square analysis showed that poor read- 
ers used a greater number of secondary beginning 
strokes than did good readers, a finding significant 


a ercent level of confidence, while the 
Paro eripe h strokes than did 


Seventh graders used more suc 
eighth praders. The study is of interest nk 
of the possible diagnostic significance ofac ha m 
teristic interpreted as a symptom of namen : 
sonality development in handwriting research Ss oi 
that by Linton, Epstein and Hartford and the pr a 
ence of similar personality characteristics in po 
adolescent readers. a 

Ramsey (84) administere ir 
naire to el poor readers and 81 good readers 1 A 
grades 4,5, and 6 to study their reading intere : 
habits and self-concepts as readers. Res gens 
to two items relating to their self-concept are at. 
interest. When asked to rate themselves as ren! 
ers, good readers responded thus: good ie d 
good, 50%; average, 47%; poor, 3%. Poor - s 
responded: good or very good, 18%; aver age, he 
poor, 3%. Poor readers responded: good or v 
good, 18%; average, 49%, poor, 33%. Since i " 
poor readers were at least one year below € 
reading achievement, the majority of their Li al 
mates of their reading ability were hardly rea 


tic. When asked to express 


ing, good and poor readers dif i ] 
in the percent of needs expressed in all par cat 
egory (percent foi poor readers is given fi BS 

Word analysis, 23. 5%, 7.5%; increased speed, 36%, 


observing that personal- 


a 20-item question- 


fered considerably 
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27.5%: improved comprehension, 25%, 26%; and 
increased vocabulary, 15.5%, 39%. The fact that 
increased speed and vocabulary were the most and 
least frequently expressed needs, respectively, by 
poor readers is in sharp contrast to those ex- 
pressed by good readers for the same categories. 

Attitudes and Reading. Groff (41) explored the 
relationship between the performance of an ‘‘aver- 
age" population of 142 boys and 163 girls ingrades 
five and six on an experimental critical reading 
test and their expressed attitudes on modified ex- 
isting attitude scales toward reading, School and 
four types of reading content: stories about boys’ 
sports, girl's mild adventure, airplanes or flying, 
and manners or social relations. Correlations be- 
tween attitudinal and reading test scores for the 
four types of content and other personal variables, 
including sex, were computed. Major results of 
the study showed 1) that correlations between atti- 
tudes toward content types of materials and criti- 
cal reading test scores on four types of content were 
all significant at the one percent level of confidence 
for the total group: 2) that this relationship was 
e consistent for girls than for boys; 3) that a 
similar positive relationship ‘‘appeared likely’’ be- 
tween attitudes toward reading and critical reading 
scores; and 4) that the relationship between gener- 
al reading ability and attitudes toward four types 
of content was negligible for the total group, but 
significant by sex. 

Carner (18) used two questionnaire forms to ex- 
titudes of 111 fifthand sixth grade pupils 
with respect totheir before andafter reaction to tel- 
evised reading instruction three times per week. The 
lowest 27% of the scores, representing a negative 
attitude, were analyzed in relationtoreading a- 
chievement. As measured by the questionnaire, 
change significant at the one percent level of confi- 
dence occurred for the group as a whole and for su- 
and average readers, in the direction of a pos- 
itive attitude, but not for below average readers. 

Emotional feelings toward words were also ex- 
amined, Bloomer (11) investigated the relationship 
between word length and spelling difficulty, and 
their emotional intensity and tone judged by college 
juniors. Indices of reading and spelling diffic ul ty 
were obtained from ratings by Gates and by Greene 
for 149 words selected at random from the New 1o- 
wa Spelling Scale. The emotional tone, positive 
or negative, was rated by 45 subjects for the words 
randomly arranged ina larger 500 word list, while 
47 subjects rated the 149 words as strong or weak 
as an indication of emotional intensity. Ineachcase 
the sum of the judgments of the group constituted ` 
the score for a word. Word frequency was deter- 
mined from the Rinslandstudy. It was found ingen- 
eral that while frequency of occurrence and word 
length were significantly related to the word difficul- 
ty, there was no evidence that the latter was related 
to the ratings of emotional tone or intensity, for 
this sample of common school words. i 
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ing Interests. To what extent are the inter- 
N in pre-primers and meer oed 
to those represented in the free choice of B e 
books by first graders? Smith (92), using Bi 
est categories, classified the centers of interesto. 
37 pre-primers and primers and compared these 
with those of the library choices of 110 first grade 
pupils. The first five free-library choices of the 
pupils were, in order: humor-fantasy, real ani- 
mals, nature, holidays and birthdays, and fa iry 


t interest centers in 


mystery, fairy tales j 
other countries, wild 
history. On the other 


need for a wide range of 
ldren’s reading. 


97) employed interview andrating 
Scale techniques to Study the i 


additional criteria of bein 
90-120 IQ range, having good physical and mental 
health, and being American-b 

which lasted over an hour 
titudes toward reading and 
interests were explored, i verbal rating on 
four-point scales of 50 topics into i 


The re- 
ales revealed no 
hree reading 
tions of Írustra- 
ire to do well 
and the impor- 


matched to rea. 
interests of this group was stressed. 


Martin (72) asked each of 250 Sixth graders to 
name the three best books they had read, They were 
instructed to select books which they found so inter- 
esting it was difficult to put them down before they 
had finished. The fifty books receiving the most 
frequent mention are listed in the article. 
Intellectual and Achievement Correlates, In an 
extension of a previously reported 1961 Study, Dur- 
in (27) reported on the further reading progress 
seat the second grade of a £roup of 49 children 


ding 


Who had learned to read before entering scho pL 
in relation to certain Characteristics accompany 
ing their early introduction to reading. As a " 
group, these children made Steady progress PIE 
reading achievement on Standardized tests rud 
Six successive testing periods, attaining a me ead 
grade level reading score of 4, 9 by the end of ue 
Ond grade. Data are also Cited in relation to D 
ing progress and intellectual level which xn 
that the modal age of beginning instruction in "isa 
home was four years; 2) that the frequency of e 
Struction was either very often or rather E 
the great majority of cases rather than eee 
tent; 3) that the intent of the parents was not pras 
erate in the great majority of instances: and 4) ne 
the instructor was usually either a parent deed 
bination of parent and Sibling. The two stud s 
Serve a valuable function in exploring the condi 


tions associated with learning to read before for- 
mal Schooling. 


McDonnell (64) correlated three group intelli- 
gence tests with 


Scores on the primary battery of 
the California Achi 


‘ t 
igence Test, the California Tes 
of Mental Maturit 


Progressive Mat. Intercorrelations a mone 
intelligence tests were low 


9, and among th 


F a- 
: Detroit and the Progressive = 
trices were the best predictors of total achiev 


Curry and Hughes (24) a, lyzed certain relation” 
Ships between anti ) analy 


i 
ment in reading y 


: Students were pad 
average (IQ 110 +), ave j 
(IQ 90-109), and below wanes (IQ 89 -) in the an 
Differentia] results were found for aes 
rad and for groups classified accord 
ellectua] ability by comparing their m 
uj fhanticipatea grade placement on the C TMM 
eir measure the C1 
Vocabulary and e mp aae placement in 


Correlations fO" 


» igher 
d to be Substantially hig d 
n for th "BrOuüps, In general it was ped 
a ires E average group tended to eee 
ade leve] à irm 
pated grade but Slightly below their 


Place 
tended to achi "au 


; 2) that the average grouP 
hieve aboy: 


ve 
© grade placement pee 
p ement; and 3) that the e- 
average group tended to achieve below grade eee 
ment but above anticipated grade placement. Pe in 
also noted that the general level of achievemen 
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reading comprehension was higher than that for 
vocabulary, and that the relationship between anti- 
Cipated and measured achievement for the group 
as a whole was relatively high in vocabulary but 
moderately low in reading comprehension. 

The Gates Reading Survey was used by Cleland 
and Toussaint (19) as a criterion measure instudy- 
ing the interrelationships among reading, listening, 
arithmetic computation and scholastic ability for 
172 pupils in grades 4,5, and 6. Pertinent find- 
ings related to reading were 1) the STEP 4a Listen- 
ing test was more highly correlated with the criter- 
ion, .67, than was the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity Test, .58, another listening test; 2) the 
STEP Listening and the Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests together yielded a multiple r of . 76; and 3) 
the addition of the American School Arithmetic 
Computation Test to the latter two variables in- 
creased the multiple r only slightly to .79. All in- 
tercorrelations among these tests and for the Stan- 
ford-Binet were positive and were reported signi- 
ficant at the one percent level of confidence. The 
Stanford-Binet and the Primary Mental Abilities 
tests showed substantially the same relationship to 
the Gates Reading Survey, .61 and . 59, respective- 
ly. The authors concluded that the relationship dem- 
onstrated between listening and reading justifies 
greater attention to listening activities in the in- " 
Structional program at the intermediate level, apro 
lem to which Lubershane (60) addressed himself. 

Bentall (7) investigated the relationship between 

) reading level, 2) intelligence, 3) pee m 
mathematics, English, science and social stu jen 
and 4) related course marks for 830 ninth gra “a 
and 720 eleventh grade randomly selected studen b 
Reading achievement was assessed on the advan 
Stanford Achievement Test and tipon Ee i 
of ability to interpret social studies, : 
(re coor on the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development. Data were analyzed according "e 7 
mean group scores for degree of reading v 
tion below grade level (two or more years, ae " 
Year, and no retardation) and by interčonrela e" 
among the variables. Among the results of ere 
Study it was found 1) that the percentage of suce 
ful students increased with reading proficiency; 
that students retarded by more than two years zn 


reading at the ninth grade level were en ow mm 
Capped in mathematics and science than in p 
and social studies; 3) that groups of en, rade 
mathematics students, particularly the d Felel 
Science group, were superior to iiu eda and 
Studies groups in IQ and reading proficiency: sie 
4) that correlations between teachers’ me s 
ligence, and reading and subject-matter a° de ments 
ment were low, indicating that teacher's judg 
apparently were influenced by other en read- 
. Keshian (56) examined differences betwe eee 
ing and mental ages among 406 fifth grade p s ae 
Selected by stratified random sampling from co 


K i i els 
munities representing three socio-economic levels, 
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with further analysis of 72 successful readers 
from this population. Only 11% of the total popula- 
tion was found to have reading ages on the Stan- 
ford Reading Test below mental ages on the Otis. 
For the selected sample of successful readers, 
socio-economic status was not found to be a differ- 
entiating factor, while other factors commonly 
found to be associated with successful reading 
were noted. 

Correlations between reading achievement, 
scholastic aptitude and other aspects of school 
achievement may be found in the E ducational 
Records Bulletin, Nos. 79 (28) and 80 (29). — — 

Under- and Overachievement. Mingoia (74) con- 
ducted three studies with reference to under- 
achievement and overachievement in reading to 
identify associated pupil and environmental char- 
acteristics among a population of over 3000 pu- 
pils in grades 4,5, and 6. In one study involving 
128 pupils with discrepancies of one year or more 
between the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity 
Test and the Reading Achievement Test, such char- 
acteristics as ‘‘over-pressure, ’’ an “emotional 
block, ” and to a slight degree, bilingualism, were 
found associated with underachievement. A second 
study examined socio-economic conditions in rela- 
tion to reading over- and underachievement among 
3000 sixth graders, using the Kuhlman- Anderson 
and the Stanford Reading Test as identifying instru- 
ments. Overachievement (reading age one year or 
more above mental age) was rare in a low-socio- 
economic neighborhood with mean IQ's in the 88- 
92 range; overachievement approximated under - 
achievement for neighborhoods with mean IQ's in 
the 98-103 range; and overachievement was fre- 
quent in privileged neighborhoods with a mean 
IQ range of 108-112. A third study examined the 
activities and attitudes of slight over- and under- 
achievers, 30 each in the IQ range 105-115 insixth 
grade ina privileged neighborhood. No differen- 
ces were found on an attitude questionnaire toward 
reading teachers, classmates and out-of-school 
activities between the groups. The author con- 
cluded that no common characteristic distinguishes 
all underachievers, but cited several characteris- 
tics associated with extreme underachievem ent 
based upon the three studies. 

Curiosity. Maw and Maw (73) tested the assump- 
tion that children with a high curiosity rating will 
tend to be more alert and actively seek under - 
standing than will those rated low in curiosity. 
Curiosity ratings were secured by combining 
teacher, peer and self judgments of curiosity in 
two studies of fifth grade children, the pilot study 
including 102 children with a mean verbal IQ of 
104 and the second, 458 children with a mean ver- 
bal IQ of 115. Comparison of the performance of 
children of high and low curiosity ratings upon a 
specially prepared ‘‘Foolish Sayings Test" in the 
pilot study yielded *'t'' test differences in the 
means favoring the high curiosity group at or be- 
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the one percent level of confidence. A simil- 
rik As in the second study produced differ- 
ences only at the five percent level of confidence. 
These findings led the authors to conclude that 
while childrenof a high curiosity level tend to sense 
the meaning of sentences more accurately than do 
those of low curiosity but of equal intelligence, the 
advantage of the high curiosity children is less at 
the upper IQ levels. 

Language and Speech. Correlation studies of 
writing factors, awareness of sentence structure 
and grammar, speech development, and articula- 
tion errors in relation to reading also appeared. 

Wyatt (112) examined the relationship between 
amount of reading and six language facets (use of 
subordination, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
vocabulary, and average sentence length) for with- 
in-group comparisons of 65 sixth grade children 
classified by scholastic ability: 21 with 126-140 
1Q’s, 21 with 111-115 IQ's, and 23 with 95-110 
IQ's. Each child wrote four compositions, two on 
vicarious experiences and two on real experiences, 

Amount of reading was determined byaquestion- 
naire and library records for the previous three 
years. No conclusive evidence was found that a- 
mount of reading within these groups was signifi- 
cantly related to the writing factors Studied, al- 
though positive rank-order correlations at the five 
percent level of significance were obtained between 
amount of reading and the use of more Subordina- 
tion and longer sentences among the very br ight, 
and between amount of reading and spelling s uc - 
cess among the average group. 


O'Donnell (80) prepared a test to meas ure 
awareness of sentence structure and studied the 
performance of 101 high school seniors upon this 
and upon the Cooperative Test of Reading Compre- 
hension and the Iowa Grammar Information T e st. 
The structural relationships reflected in the test 
were: 1) subject and predicate verb, 2) predicate 
verb and complement, 3) modifier and ele ment 
modified, 4) coordinate elements, and 5) pronoun 
and antecedent. Test items consisted ofasentence 
pattern followed by three options in which no n- 
sense words were used, the structural pattern of 
one option corresponding to the sentence pattern, 
Moderate correlations were secured betwen level 
of comprehension and awareness of structure (. 44) 
and grammer (.46), and between vocabulary and 
awareness of structure (. 46), but a correlation of 
. 90 was found between vocabulary and aware ness 
of grammar. The implications of these findings 
were discussed, and the point made that the good 
reader must consciously or unconsciously have an 
awareness of the basic structural relationships of 
words in sentences. 

Sampson (87) used test data, clinical observa- 
tions, interviews, and teaching ratings to Study 
48 eight year old children with particular reference 
to their speech and reading development. The cor- 
relations between reading comprehension at eight 


years and earlier speech results were as arri 
with speech at two and one-half years, .69: W e 
vocabulary at age five, . 67, and with language a 1 
age five, .58. Other findings based upon eiit a 
evidence and the use of rating scales led the auth 
or to conclude that in this study the relation of i 
reading skill to the mechanics of speech was i 
clear, that good reading was not incompatible Lass 
maladjustment, and that underfunctioning in rea t 
ing had an emotional and attitudinal component A 
necessarily associated with defective speech à "n 1 
language development. This British study should 
be consulted for further particulars. ed 
Weaver, Furbee and Everhart (109) employ tö 
the technique of asking 638 first grade children to., 
label a series of pictures designed to elicit the i5 
ferent consonant sounds in a clinical study of ee 
ticulatory errors in relation to scores on the Ga s- 
Reading Readiness Test. Articulatory errors p 
Sifiedas substitutions, omissions, distortions, Pip 
additions were found to bear an inverse relations s : 
to reading readiness Scores; i. e., mean reading 
readiness scores tended to decrease as articula 
tion errors increased, the correlation between nt 
two measures being -. 20 and reported significa 
at the one percent level. Chronological age gi 
appear to bear any relationship to articulatory 
competency in the group of children studied. 


2. Developmental Factors in Readin 


Children's Oral Lan uage Patterns. The m. 
cation of normative techniques of linguistic "i 
Sis to the study of the nature and development an 
children’s language patterns was reported i? | is 
extensive monograph by Strickland (102). In t am^ 
ine "ee language patterns of a random? j 

o upils i pos 
alyzed in velia oe secre 


a tterns in basa) , 
i nguage ern ri 
reading textbooks and qe de ve 


j tha 
. major h : vas 
a study ypothesis of the study 
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i eginners and possibly for 0! 
Children as welp »” The lusit obl of the X 
Involved the recording of children's spontaneo", 


d the identification and C 
phonologica] units with respect to: 
Structur 


-equency 
€ of sentences, 2) the fr a the 


Syntactic 
of oceurr 


4,- 
flow of language. A total of 
units or sentences were ee 
: Specially devised linguist., 
Slot Which permitted the identification of aoe 
the and “‘movables?? in the sentence pattern ws o 
aun of subordination used, The same ae 
readine tee also applied to the language of basa 
ading texts. The relationship of oral languag 
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patterns was examined for several pupil and envir- 
onmental characteristics, at successive grade lev- 
els, and the relationship of these patterns to silent 
reading comprehension, oral reading interpreta- 
tion, and listening comprehension studied at the 
Sixth grade level. Many specific developmental 
findings were reported in the study in addition to 
Such general conclusions that 1) children learn the 
basic structures of their language atan early age;2) 
their oral language is far more advanced and var- 
ied than is that of typical basal readers: 3) child- 
ren may need help ‘‘to recognize and understand 
the entire phonemic scheme;”’ and 4) “ no evidence 
is available regarding the relationship which may 
exist between children’s use of basic structural 
patterns and the degree of grammaticalness of 
their speech. "' 


In particular, the following generalizations 
were developed from the study of representative 
basal reading series:*‘1. The basic subject, verb 
object pattern was the only pattern to appear in the 
samples of practically all of the books. 2. gud 
patterns which appeared in the sample differe 
from book to book within a series as well as from 
Series to series. 3. Patterns of sentence Buc 
ture appeared to be introduced at random inarath 
er haphazard manner. 4. A pattern of structure, 
once introduced, seemed not to be followed by any 
Sort of repetition or effort at mastery. 9. There 
appeared to be no scheme for the development o 
control over sentence structure which paralleled à 
the generally accepted scheme for the developmen 
of control over vocabulary. " (pP- 103-4). An he 
portant implication of this study is thus tha As 
nature, variety and control of Sentence struc 


s s d re- 
in x : ing reading may well nee 
materials for teaching itn between the 


evaluation insofar as some congr 

ios e 
Spontaneous speech patterns of children ntc 
materials with which they learntoreadis 0657? 


Vocabulary and Com rehension. Gates (36) 53 
ported upon the relative ease and erp deriv- 
412 pupils experienced in grades 2 and 3 in ten- 
ing the correct meaning of new words not ye words 
Countered in their basal readers when UN con- 
Were presented in multiple-choice come 2 Er: lues. 
texts which provided only minimal contex ils, the 
In the earlier study of 310 third grade P ing the 
children did substantially as well in identifying 


words aS 
Corre i the new fourth grade 
ct meaning of th Similar res ults 


the familiar third grade ones. 

Were secured in a pesa study of 47 second grade 
and 55 third grade pupils with respec 
ity to identify the correct meaning of n 
fourth grades ones. The author conclude 
fects of extensive reading and functioning W 


e jr Å ded in estimating 
dumis are comman TN and noted that 


the reading vocabularies of chi " 
“The fact that a word is ‘new’ in the basal ien 
ials is an unreliable indication of its difficulty 
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fourth-grade level. ° In a second report, Gates 
(37) cited additional data of a similar nature for 
an unspecified number of second grade children 
of average intelligence. 


McElroy (65) examined graphs of median stand- 
ardized test scores in vocabulary and reading com- 
prehension to determine growth trends for an un- 
specified number of pupils of above average abili- 
ty in grades 2 through 7 in an upper-class com - 
munity. A general growth trend was found in 
which reading comprehension scores were usually 
higher than vocabulary scores, butless growth 
appeared to occur between grades 3 and 4, and 
between grades 4 and 5, than was the case for oth- 
er grade levels. By grade six, scores were ‘‘up 
to the expected standard.’’ The auth- 
or suggested that more challenging materials are 
needed in grades 3 and 4, especially for the more 
able students, and made a number of recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the reading program in the 
school concerned. 


3. Learning Processes and Functions in Reading 


Reading Set. Two controlled experi men tal 
studies examined the effects of specific learning 
sets upon reading processes. In an extension of 
an earlier 1960 study, Muehl (76) conducted a vis- 
ual discrimination pre-training experiment using 
differential word sets among 60 kindergarten pu- 
pils to determine the stimuli relevant to the recog- 
nition of three words. Children ranging in age from 
61 to 71 months were randomly assigned to one of 
three pre-training groups: 1) 15 pupils in a rele- 
vant shape-relevant letter, word-discrimination 
group; 2) 15 pupils in an irrelevant shape-relevant 
letter, word discrimination group, and 3) 30 pupils in 
a letter discrimination group used to control the ef- 
fect of learning relevant letter discrimination upon 
later word list performance. Nonsense words were 
used in pre-training, each of the pre-training sets 
were presentedto the word-discrimination groups in 
four orders, andallsubjects received eight matching 
trials under standardized presentation conditions. 
In the reading task, word shape and letter differ- 
ences were adjusted to the appropriate pre-train- 
ing emphasis. All subjects continued in the read- 
ing task to a criterion of 11 of 12 correct anticipa- 
tions in two successive two-trial blocks, or for a 
maximum of 20 trials. Analysis of variance re- 
vealed no significant performance differences be- 
tween the two experimental groups of 15 children 
on either the pre-training or reading tasks, ‘‘a 
finding consistent with the assumption that child- 
ren discriminate among similar length words of 
different shape on the basis of specific letter dif- 
ferences." A comparison of the combined word 
discrimination pre-training groups and the letter 
discrimination pre-training groups showed ‘‘a 
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nce difference favoring the letter discrim- 

ee in pre-training, but no differences on 
the reading task between the groups.” The author 
concluded: ‘‘These findings suggest the hypothesis 
that although letters presented in words are more 
difficult to discriminate than the same letters pre- 
sented singly, this relative difficulty in lear ning 
to discriminate letters in words can be overco me 
by providing visual discrimination with the rele- 
vant letters prior to presenting them as parts of 
words." 

Torrance and Harmon (104) investigated the ef- 
fects of three textbook reading sets upon the test 
performance of 115 college graduate Students. Each 
Student was assigned alphabetically to one of three 
groups, each of which was given a different read- 
ing set: 1) read to remember, 2) read to evaluate, 
and 3) read to creatively apply. Each group read 
one week for each of the sets given. Each subject 
was asked each week to report the degree to Which 
he was able to maintain the desired set, difficulty 
experienced, time spent in reading, and his Seman- 
tic reactions to the experience. Each Friday a 
twenty minute test was given on the day’s ass ign- 


ment, the test including Cognitive, memory, diver- 
gent thinking and evaluation items. The effects of 
reading sets upon test perform 

aspects reported by Students, 
X weeks and weeks x groups, were computed by an- 
alysis of variance, Evidence 


measuring 
perhaps other than the 

Reading and Purpose. Troxel (105) investigated 
the speed-comprehension 


specific question each, a 
main idea of each. Stud 
basis of Iowa Silent Rea 
reading speed on the ex 


among which 
peed of reading: 
St such as the 
S “the kinds of 


2) that a general reading ability te: 
Iowa Silent Reading Test measure 
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things” measured by reading for the main ies 
this experiment better than reading fora mo d 
specific purpose; 3) that greater accuracy Sen 
speed in reading expository mathematics ma ail 
ials tends tobe associated with higher gen ME 
reading ability scores; 4) that speed and ere 
on the timed passages of the Iowa Silent Rea idea 
Test is more like that in reading for the E 
in the experimental task; and 5) that faster s ex- 
ers tend to be more accurate in the reading © 5 
pository mathematics materials. The po a 
tend to support those reported recently by pine a 
on the rate-comprehension relationship in rea 
Science materials for different purposes. the ef- 
In a college Study, Stone (101) examined llec- 
fects of training on different types of idea-co llege 
tion systems upon speed of reading for 62 co roup 
Students and for a randomly selected control ES 
of 60 students with similar verbal SCAT sco elec- 
Directed practice was given primarily in 1) $ read 
ting topics which Served to organize what was n of 
and 2) in topic Selection plus the categorizatio 
details, examples and conclusions. A total e 
readings of 500-1500 word passages were u$ 


during thi 


© training period. Students recor de d 
three readin 


auth" 
the 


the 
m à controlled ex erimental study of 
ability of a =r 
and dee oe number of 108 good, aver as 
and recall a list 
ans of Presentation $ 
A. Tange and Within six months of pets 
see nologiea] age per grade. Good readers read- 
= ctea f "Upper three stanines, poor age 
read om the lower three stanines, and aver on 
i ers from the middle stanine of scores UP tric 
© Metropolitan Reading Test. Simple geome 
forms were Presented in a Stone memory drum 
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for a four-second interval, and subjects paired low 
association value consonant-vowel-consonant tri- 
grams with the appropriate forms to a criterion of 
one correct anticipation of the entire list. The 
three modes of presentation of the trigrams by the 
experimenter were auditory (saying the trigram), 
visual auditory (seeing and saying the trigram), 
and visual-auditory-kinesthetic (seeing and saying 
the trigram, plus having the pupils trace the tri- 
gram ona card.) The subjects re-learned the list 
in scrambled order after 24 hours, and the total 
number of trials for the original and the re-learn- 
Ing tasks was taken as the total score. An analy- 
SiS of variance was employed to study possible in- 
teraction effects for the variables studied, signifi- 
cance being accepted at the one percent level of 
Confidence. The investigator found 1) that the 
groups of good, average and poor readers, in 
thatorder, each took significantly more 
trials to perform the experimental task; 2) that 
Sixth, fourth and second graders, in that order, 
Similarly and significantly took more trials, but 
Significant interactions were found to involve read- 
ing level and mode of reinforcement; 3) that mah 
of reinforcement interacted significantly with grade 
level; 4) that there was not a significant interaction 
between mode of reinforcement and reading level 
“contrary to the assumption in instructional prac- 
tice that additional cues will be of value in a reme" 
dial teaching-learning situation. '': and 5) that there 
Were no significant differences 3 ions 
age and poor readers in the number of trials re f- 
quired to re-learn the list. The finding that the et- 
fect of mode of reintorcement appears to be e 
ent according to grade level but not according " 
the reading level of the pupils should be of partic = 
lar interest to those concerned with remedial rea 
ing, 
Rothkoff (85) investigated the retention vo 
9f order of presentation of topically relate se 
loosely connected sentences comprising three the 
Sages, as well as the location of information biet 
in Sentences, under controlled time conditions es 
44 female switchboard operators. The paseas A 
reportedly represented three levels of difficu ins 
Counterbalanced design was used in expos jects. 
ree passages to each of 12 groups of 1 is po 
Retention was measured after one and 15-m omit- 
Intervals by sentences in which one Loa qns 
‘ Among the findings reported were e different 
Ing: 1) the three passages produced three the 15- 
Performance levels; 2) retention loss during € :: 
Minute interval was small; 3) the a = n re- 
Sentence presentation had little or no effec nt by 
€ntion; and 4) a serial order effect moar lev- 
i-square analysis at the one and two p ciated 
els of confidence, respectively, was 2599 ing 
With the location of the test sentence in the 
Sequence for two of the three passages- -half year 
Cohan (20) reported that a two and one lopment 
Old gir] of average motor and language develop 


between good, aver- 
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and behavior successfully learned to discriminate 
between words printed on cards and remember 
these over a six weeks’ period, thus adding anoth- 
er case report to the many on early reading per- 
formance. 

Feedback of Oral Reading. Two studies illus- 
trate the great dependency of the reader upon im- 
mediately hearing his own voice for adequate oral 
reading performance. Using a delayed sidetone 
technique in which the interval between s peaking 
and hearing one’s voice may be controlled through 
the use of electronic controls and headphones, 
Schwartz (89) asked 10 male college students to 
readby whispering each of of 11 lists of 15 five- 
syllable phrases equated for mean intensity and 
duration values under different intervals of de- 
layed feedback. An examination of the mean length 
of time taken to whisper the lists for delay per- 
iods, adjusted by . 03 second intervals and ranging 
from 0-.21 seconds, showed that subjects re - 
quired more time as the amount of delay was in- 
creased, a finding determined by analysis of vari- 
ance to be significant at the one percent level of 
confidence. In a second investigation, Garwood 
and Boyer (35) experimentally studied the length 
of time 80 college undergraduates took to read 
orally three types of emotionally-toned sentences 
under conditions of delayed and non-delayed side- 
tone feedback. Eighteen sentences were used- 
six of which were judged to be pleasant, six un- 
pleasant, and six neutral- with approximately the 
same number of syllables per sentence. Eachsub- 
ject read the sentences first under conditions of 
non-delay and then underconditions of a side tone 
feedback delay of .20 seconds. Analysis of vari- 
ance for the combined conditions showed that de- 
layed feedback produced significantly longer read- 
ing times at the one percent level of confidence; 
similarly, that subjects took a significantly longer 
time to read the pleasant and unpleasant than neu- 
tralsentence groups. The authors concluded 
that speech content is a significant source of vari- 
ability with respect to oral reading time. 

Oral vs. Silent Reading Effects. Collins (22) 
investigated the effects of oral vs. silent reading 
for 60 college freshmen upon the comprehension 
of seven 300-word stories written at seven levels 
of difficulty according to the Flesch reading ease 
formula. The 30 students who read Silently were 
matched for age, sex, SCAT scores, and the Stan- 
ford Reading Comprehension Test with the 30 who 
read orally. The difference in mean comprehen- 
sion scores on each Selection varied but consis- 
tently favored the oral reading group, while the 
difference for the total comprehension score was 
significant beyond the one percent level of confi- 
dence in favor of the oral reading approach. 

Aural vs. Text Presentation Effects. Newton 
(77) conducted an experiment to determine the ef- 
fects of personal preference in relation to reading 
vs. presentation of the same technical material to 
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groups of airmen in basic training. After a pre- 
test, subjects were asked their preference for a 
reading presentation, an oral presentation, or no 
preference. The airmen were then put in a group 
of their choice, and randomly assigned to subgroups 


portance, 


Listening and Reading. Does practice in listen- 
ing 


in an upper elementary 


prehension. 


4, Research in Readability 


Reading Age and Readability. 
the known reading levels of childr 
to 4 to estimate the readability of books 1,2,3 and 
5 in the Blue Book series of the Wide Range Read- 
ers used in England. ‘The readi 


ng age at which 
50% of the children could read a sample (with not 


McLeod (67) used 
en in grades 2 
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more than two mistakes per 30-word pas sage) 
Was defined as the difficulty level of the book. ns 
In the first experiment, a word recognition criter " 
ion was used for 255 Children; in the second, com 
prehension of a factual, literal question was n 
criterion for 375 children, Comparative data wer 
reported for readability according to the Dolc «t 
and Spache formulas, the author's estimate, an 
for word recognition and comprehension hei m 
ages of the children, The author reported that 
readability levels of the books according to pue 
Spache and Dolch formulas bore no consistent re 


lationship to the experimental findings nor to each 
other, 


Effect of Shortenin Sentences. Coleman (21) 
examined the question or ope 


Sentences improves Comprehensibility by Ligne 
ing three versions of the same material with vt 
ence lengths of 39, 23 and 15 words an 


tained for every word. The sum us 
l words in the passage was the sco? s 
for the passage as q Whole. Subjects were give d 
9 read each passage and were teste 
Portions completed. Each subject Ke 
read One passage in Sach style, but different S u 
Jects read tyle-passage combinations. à 
, t" tests that the shortest versio" 
was Significantly more readable than the ies 
Vantage was sma being only 9€ 
en percent more Persio Thee uthor 
Suggested that Shortening a clause may be more 
Important than emphasizing the boundaries with à 
Period and a Capita]. 
licati - e 
iar naps Formulas, Th 
al studies 


< Grof: ility of 
Samples take, ff (42) analyzed the readabi 


readability or "3BaZines, Wide differences in the 
M magazines were found, re 
s Brade levels of 2 1 to 6 8. patie 
© issues of the Same magaZi 
Mei from :1to4,g £rade levels for individual 
1.2 d With average differences of from 0. UN 
mae ade levels, © author reported that edi 
Ge oe few or no controls were used to ma 2 
chiefly on (A lary was not too difficult,but relied | 
Zines on he experience of the editors. The icc 
bility lev ARIS listed, mostor whieh layer Bes 
Jolie APpropriate for intermediate grade pu 
en (5) studied the relationship of the vei 
School biology textbooks me d 
of 57 ice Dale-Chall formula and reading scores 
enny Bo n rade biology Students on the Nelson 
terion t eading Test, Accepting a suggested cri 
^ that the reading achievement levels of 
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Students using a book should be one grade above 
the difficulty level of the book, the author found 
that the five books met this criterion for the follow- 
Ing percentages of students per book: 37. 0, 39.5, 
42.3, 49.6, and 58.5 percent. He concluded that 
only one of the five textbooks was appropriate in 
terms of its difficulty in relation to student reading 
achievement for over one-half of the student. Ny- 
man, Kearl and Powers (79) reported that the pre- 
dictive power and error of the Dale-Chall readabil- 
ity formula was seriously affected when the basic 
Word list used in the formula was shortened from 
3000 words to 920 words. 


The Physiology of Reading 
Specific Dyslexia. Since the term ‘‘dyslexia’’ 


has a Strong neurophysiological connotation and is 
the subject of a recent volume entitled Reading 
Disability, the latter may be considered here as a 
Contribution to the present state of knowledge of 
the physiology of reading. - 
Money (75) edited and provided a summar iz ing 
Statement concerning 12 papers presented ata 1961 
Conference at Johns Hopkins University to explore 
the present status and research needs in canens 
dyslexia as it affects the learning of reading. Tm 
Scope of authorship, topics and approaches repr e- 
Sented is broad, the subject being considered a5 
‘a pedagogical problem, an epidemiological pro 
lem, as a clinical problem in medical Led 
and neurology, and as a problem in experimenta 
research. ’? An introductory statement by penn 
Eisenberg is particularly valuable in clarifying "" 
type of reading disability to which the conference 
members applied this term and in candidly indica 
ting the present state of knowledge of Spec ifie 
dyslexia. “Itis a matter of considerable impor d 
tance to be aware of the different senses in W hic 
he Concept of reading disability is employed. ape 
9 begin with, there are those who cannot rea x- 
cause of a sensory handicap, as in the case > ne 
Temely poor vision or hearing. Next there S 
OSe whose inability to read is part of a ponn IL 
Pattern of inability to learn, namely, the men a 
eficient, The third group is made up of whas d 
Children who have had deficient or improper s 
Struction by virtue of insufficient or poor ae of 
Ing. A fourth group can be said to be made SE itis 
those children who, despite an educational e 
ity, are so poorly motivated to learn to rea tinue 
Cause of circumstances at home that they con e 
to lag behind their grade norms. It is my Vie" .- 
‘at for none of these groups would the term, € 
cific dyslexia,’ be appropriate. For I woulé "e 
this term to a situation in which a child rs e mal 
-° learn to read with proper facility despite nos nd 
intelligence, intact senses, proper instruction, F 
s "mal motivation. It is evident that in pes ster 
"UCtion the term ‘specific’ really implies an x 
thic condition, that is, one whose cause iS " 
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known. °” (pp. 4-5) The task the conference set 
for itself was to explore the latter condition and 
in so doing provide a useful perspective to the 
study and understanding of a difficult and complex 
problem, particularly with reference to current 
theories of reading disability. 

Deanol, A Psychic Energizer. Twostudies 
reported the effects of the use of Deanol, a psychic 
energizer, in relation to reading improvement pro- 
grams. Staiger (96) explored its use in 60 pairs 
of retarded readers matched for age, reading 
scores on the Gates Reading Survey, and intelli- 
gence, drawn from elementary, high school and 
college populations. Deanol was administered in 
two 75 milligram doses per day to the experimen- 
tal group for eight weeks, while placebos were 
given the control group. Perceptual speed was 
measured by the Clerical Speed and Accuracy sub- 
test of the DAT. Analysis of variance revealed no 
significant differences between the Deanol and 
placebo students except in clerical speed and accu- 
racy in which the Deanol subjects improved in all 
but one comparison beyond chance expectancy. 
The author noted that reading was not affected to 
any great extent by the use of Deanol, although 
there was some increase in the F values of read- 
ing sub-test scores favoring the experimental 
group. Deanol was similarly administered in a 
study reported by Shabaglian (90) to experimental 
and control groups of 30 mentally retarded boys 
with IQ's of 50-69 for an eight-week period in con- 
nection with a two-hour daily reading program, 
Reading progress was measured on the Gates Pri- 
mary Reading Tests and classroom quizzes. Since 
no significant differences were found between the 
means of the quizzes and the silent reading tests 
used, the author concluded that Deanol did not im- 
prove learning to read in this study. 

Visual Dysfunction and Reading. Spache and 
Tillman (95) compared differences in the means 
and the percent of failure on Ortho-Rater visual 
test scores of 114 retarded readers with 101 nor- 
mal readers of comparable mentalages in the 
elementary school. While it was found that the 
two classes of readers were more alike than dif- 
ferent, there was evidence 1) that retarded read- 
ers had lower left-eyed acuity at the near point, 
significant at the five percent level of confidence, 
and 2) that there were significant differences at the 
one percent level of confidence in the proportion 
of retarded readers failing the near-point acuity 
test and in the number of this group having differ- 
ences in the near-point acuity of the two eyes. 
These findings were interpreted by the author as 
related to interference with comfortable, accurate 
binocular vision and to fusional difficulty frequent- 
ly associated with reading difficulty. 

Ewalt (30) administered tests of functional vis- 
ual performance to 50 retarded readers of various 
ages and intellectual levels, most of whom had 
20/30 vision or better and all of whom had passed 
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test for distance vision. It was found 
V aig nuclei had poor visual functioning and 
inadequate eye movements, and that almost a third 
had a bilateral constriction of the form field of 20 
S or more. 
ÉÁ roe (44) reported little relationship between 
the findings of orthoptic analysis and opthalmo- 
graph records of binocular coordination for 50ran- 
domly selected patients, aged 10-68 years. 
‘Reading Epilepsy.’’ Lasater (57) contributed 
four case study reports of adults who experience 
epileptic seizures in the jaw only while readin g 
and have done so since the onset of adolescence. 
According to the author, 20 other such cases have 
been reported previously. 


The Teaching of Reading 


1. Status of Reading Instruction 
Elementary. An earlier Study not previous ly 


reported in this Summary is pertinent. The Brit- 
ish Ministry of Education conducted surveys in 1952 
and 1956 of the reading attainment levels of eleven 
and fifteen year-old children in England to deter- 
mine if there had been any change from the Stand- 
ard reported in a previous 1948 Survey of England 
and Wales. The Comparative results are published 
in a pamphlet entitled Standards of Reading, 1948- 
56 (98). The 1952 and 1956 Surveys were marked 
by increasingly more refined methods of Stratified 
sampling described in some detail in an appendix, 
The same reading test devised by Watts and Ver- 
non for the 1948 Survey was used in the later Sur- 
veys, consisting of a 30-question, multiple-choice 
power test of reading comprehension with a ten 
minute time limit. 


Case study data Were also gath- 
ered on students who did exceptionally well or ex- 
ceptionally poorly on the test, While the study 


should be consulted for detailed findings, the gen- 
eral results showed 1) that “In the interval from 
1948 to 1956 there was on the whole an improve- 
ment in the ability of school children to read w ith 
understanding. ’’; 2) that there was anine month 
advancement in the mean rea 


ding level of 11 year- 
old children and a five month advancement for 15 
year-olds during this period: and 3) that the pro- 


portion of “really good readers’’ had nearly dou- 
bled from nine to 17 percent, while that of semi- 
illiterate and illiterate children had shrunk from 
five to one percent. The study provides evidence 
from another country that reading attainment in to- 
day’s schools is generally higher than that inpre- 
vious years, as has been reported for A merican 
schools by Gates and by Worcester and Kline, 

The status of an enriched basal reading pro- 
gram was described by Brown (15) who cited test 
results for approximately 1500 pupils in e ach of 
grades 3, 5 and 8 between 1957 and 1960 upon 
standardized reading tests to illustrate the effec- 
tiveness of a basal reading program Supplemented 


by a wide range of independent reading in a dn. 
ble conservative community. ’’ It was found t z 
mean scores on the California Reading T gebe 
grade 3 and on the STEP reading test ingra 
5 and 7 were well above national norms. stilts 
Secondary. McGinnis (66) compiled theres 
of questionnaires completed by 570 out of 10 an 
teachers contacted, and by 1029 college ireshm 2 
concerning various aspects of secondary — 
instruction. The results of the teacher ques the 
naire, too detailed for mention here, support éd 
findings by Strang and others concerning the on of 
felt by secondary teachers for the impro ee i rep- 
Secondary reading and the inadequacy of MI TIR e 
aration for this task. The majority of the CO a A 
students reported that they had not been helpe h- 
improve their reading in high school, that -—m 
ers required all to do the same work and rea w 
Same text, and that they had not been taught i 
to concentrate nor to read a chapter effective d the 
Grissom (40) conducted a follow-up study pee 
characteristics of 15 Secondary reading unu 
ment programs, representative of an earlier tS 
vey of 107 such programs in Illinois schools, ss to 
ing questionnaires, observations and intervie es 
gather salient data. The presence of three n 
of programs identified in the earlier survey ‘char 
Confirmed, while programs were found to be € 


acterized by cooperative staff efforts in selecting 
Students, 


re 

enis, in providing an appropriate atmosphe? 
and in adjusting to individual differences. a 
Schools were found to have more flexible pros de 
patterns, frequently involving an all-school re E 
ing Clinic, than small Schools. Geake (38) C27. 
ducted a questionnaire survey of existing and if 
Posed special reading programs in Michigan sys" 
Schools Returns were analyzed from 90% ofa 
tematic Sample of 128 schools by taking even ig 
fifth school from an alphabetical listing ay 
to four classes of school size. The res" at 
Showed 1) that by the end of 1961, 50% of the p- 
Schools woulg ve some special instructiona tion- 
rangement for teaching reading; 2) that propor 


eading programs for pas um 
3 bei the large 
Which Initially re e, shal 


A ent of pr?” 
grams in 1955. B inr Mx erus cent » 


es 

: did small schools: 4) that special v 
With a special teacher was the most typical n 
istrative arrangement. and 5) that most respon id 
ents Were favorable toward such programs, TAP 
sha Classes and a combination of programs 
ü T the highest in Satisfaction in that order. 

" he status or à leisure reading program 1n rtic^ 
adian Secondary Schools appeared to be the pa ion” 
ular objective of a study by Fisk (34). A questio 
naire survey was made of 11,000 Canadian ee 
dents and 2009 of their teachers in junior and $ r- 
lor high schools Concerning reading habits, sn 


Can^ 
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ests and attitudes, and the adequacy of school fac- 
ilities and teacher preparation for leisure reading. 
Among other things, the findings indicated 1) that 
teachers were more conservative than students in 
estimating the number of books read by students 
and the degree of pleasure they derived from read- 
ing; 2) that there was evidence of a great shortage 
of suitable books typically available for leisure 
reading: 3) that there was little evidence of an ex~ 
cellent variety in the leisure reading diets of stu- 
dents: 4) that the recognition of leisure reading as 
a bona fide activity in English programs Was ques- 
tionable; and 5) that teachers felt unprepared to 
Conduct an effective leisure reading program. On 
the basis of these and other specific findings, the 
investigator concluded that the leisure reading pro- 
gram in the schools surveyed definitely needed to 
be improved in material ways and in the prepara- 


tion of teacher " such a program. 
yee 3 ) described the 


College and Adult. Colvin (23 3 
characteristics of an '*ideal" college reading Bro 
gram derived from answers to a questionnaire re- 
turned by representatives of 42 colleges and uni- 
versities in Pennsylvania. The recommendations 
With respect to the need for such a program 27r. 
its essential content and approach are reni i 
many existing college reading programs, pu ae 
recommendation that all freshmen be require pal- 
take the course at one of four levels would be c os- 
lenged by those who favor voluntary programs: (31) 
Sibly including Feinberg, Long and Rosencheeee ^ 


i r data 
At the adult level, Acker (1) cited furti tn 


gathered from the analysis of a survey © =i 
reading programs in military, business um roe 
ment agencies reported earlier. He foun 


k s and read- 
the objectives of increasing vocabula Y LS hours 


ing comprehension were prominent, ji t 
was the real reading program length i T) 
Programs emphasizing mechanics of €: i s 
hat two-thirds of the programs were VoU oc 
While about half limited attendance S Ep it 60% of 
Supervisors and selected employees; 4) t ds 30% 
he agencies used group instructional pee 5) tt 
Combining this with individual instruction: © og 
While all used standardized tests, ah der 
Don-standardized tests to mee 
typically there was only one instructor the field of 
3% had one year or less of training 1n tended to 
reading: and 7) that reading penton comprehen- 
Improve reading speed, vocabulary an d that such 
Sion in that order. The author conclude 


Programs were effective and needed. 


2. Developmental Readi Instruction 


in basal 
ed changes In 
nA sape 2,3 and 4 as 
oms for 
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were made during this period, 55% involving 
boys and 45% involving girls; 2) that 10% of the 
teachers made no changes, 3975 made 1-4 changes 
32% made 5-9 changes, 12% made 10-14 changes, 
and 6% made 15-17 changes; 3) that changes were 
made most frequently in grades 2, 4 and 3, inthat 
order, averaging about one-third of the total num- 
ber of changes made; 4) that there was a larger 
percentage of change in the first weeks than later; 
and 5) that the number of pupils in the low read- 
ing groups was smaller than the middle or high 
reading groups. It should be noted that the total 
number of changes was relatively small in propor- 
tion to the total number of pupils in these class- 
rooms, a finding which may be interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways regarding the efficiency and flexibili- 
ty of the grouping practices reported. 

Evaluation of ‘‘Easy-to-Read’’ Books. Russell 
(86) used subjective analysis of content and moti- 
vation, objective analyses of vocabulary and read- 
ability, and comments by first and secondgraders 
and their teachers in evaluating 10 ‘‘easy-to-read’ 
trade books for children. The books represented 
well-known authors and various categories of con- 
tent. Among the findings reported were these: 1) 
that readability as measured by the Spache Read- 
ability Formula ranged from 1.7 to 2.9 in grade 
level placement; 2) that the books corresponded in 
difficulty estimated upon several bases to the first 
readers and level-one second readers from two 
well-known basal reading series; 3) that any one 
trade book provided about the same amount of 
reading material as a second basal pre-primer; 

4) that the books were generally attractive in for - 
mat and were judged suitable for young readers 
ranging from superior readers in grade 1 to below 
average readers in grade 2; and 5) that the books 
were generally well received by teachers andpu- 
pils. It is perhaps significant that in a month's 
classroom trial these books were read mostly by 
pupils in grades 2 and 3, while first grade pupils 
did little reading of them. 

Comparative Instructional Methods. Blakely 
and Shadle (8) reported a comparison of two ap- 
proaches to reading readiness in kindergarten 
the use of readiness books of a basal reading i 
program vs. an experimental activity 
program of experiences, for two groups of 28 
children during one school year. The groups c on- 
tained an equal number of boys and girls, were 
taught by the same teacher, and were found to be 
not significantly different at the beginning of the 
study on the Metropolitan Readiness Test, a ma- 
turity checklist and an informal reading readiness 
appraisal. It was found 1) that all mean gains fa- 
vored the experimental activity group; 2) that sig- 
nificant differences were noted at the one and five 
percent levels of confidence, respectively, for the 
experimental group upon the maturity check list 
and the informal appraisal but not on the Metropol- 
itan Readiness Test; and 3) that boys, but not 
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i imilarly significant gains in the ap- 
ae Rend m The autors. while recognizing 
prete limitations of the study, suggested that the 
activity approach is to be preferred especially in 
view of the gains made by the boys. . 

Studies of individualized vs. conventional meth- 
ods were reported by Aronow and by Jones and 

Van Why. Aronow (3), after identifying 351 Sixth 
grade pupils in New York City who had received 
individualized reading instruction in grades 4 and 

$; compared their reading performance with 6729 

sixth grade pupils who had not received such a pro- 

gram of instruction. The two groups were shown 
to have been comparable in third grade according 

to the Otis Alpha (a test of non-verbal mental abil- 
ity) and the Metropolitan Reading Test. The pupils 


ored signi- 
f confi- 
test than 
implica- 


an important one may be tha 
the programs and its assoc 


only one of the exper- 
imental groups, and reading p 
ured on alternate forms of the 
ing Tests. The results of the 
1) that the film-strip groups w 
superior to the control group 
word recognition, sentence r 
ing scores but not on paragr: 
2) that all test differences f. 


al compara- 
of confidence 
ecified. 
pplementary iso- 
Stigated by Tbe]- 
nd Spelling test 


accepted in the analysis were not sp 
The question of integral vs, su 
ics i tion was inve 

ted phonics instruc 
TA (49), who compared reading a 
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gains among randomly assigned exper T a vum 
classes in grades 2, 4 and 6 which bbs class- 
plemental phonics workbook instruction A n CIO; 
es not receiving such supplemental instr Y^ E 
The 600 pupils involved in the study, about a a 
of whom were in the experimental group, re oi 
Sented various socio-economic levels, the e cea 
ity being from the upper or middle car dg bs 
Spent on reading and Spelling was reported — 
about the same for both groups. The pee 2 
book Building Reading Skills was used in grad ng 
and Phonics We Use in grades 4 and 6. Am ia Gon" 
the results of the study it was shown 1) that rental 
sistent advantage obtained for either experim d 

Or control groups on post-tests of reading lu d 
Spelling achievement; and 2) that of 15 ana ly ring 
made, only two showed mean differences mem of 
the experimental group at the one percent E ing 
confidence: visual analysis on the Silent R ea wade 
Diagnostic Tests and spelling achievement we 

2. The results of the study properly raise hon- 
question of the value of purely supplemental p lie 
ies workbook instruction, indiscriminately i 

to all pupils whether they need it or not at tue jai 
grade levels concerned, as do those of a ipti: 
ue improvement program reported by L 

59). 


" ise 
The role of reading workbooks was like Wi 


rative 
explored. Docter (26) examined the comparati 
effectiveness of the 


MEE 

use of reading ie any on- 
non-workbook activities in experimental an mly 
assrooms from 18 rando 


: questionnaire opinions on damin- 
Same topic by 1200 teachers and 89 school ad? 
ho ators, While specific date are not citet cigni- 
us “perimental study, the author reported ^ E 
‘cant post-test differe reading n" 
Prehension umb die es 


e 1, favoring the Via af 
and in comprehensi0" —. 
test differences were notion- 
*5 5 and 6, Results of the qu^ ide 
; further evaluated by a ci ty- 
achers and administrators, 


x 
use of reading workbooks € 


2 and 3 
Post- 


tend- 


re 
a boon than p E ing a challené 
to Children read; uSywork, being astra” 
N adin but fr 

ting to Children re above grade level 


. reading below grade level. 
ve study of 


9^ 
Provement 
ing improveme t 
grades 1 and se of lar 
Were used to me 
s 
ing Programs : : 16 week 
in grade 1:2) o the following lengths: 1) 

Weeks in grade 
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grade 1. The weekly speech improvement period 
was 30 minutes. Pupils were given the Primary 
Reading Profiles Test and measured upon the com- 
bined reading factors of reading aptitude, wordrec- 
Ognition, auditory association, word attack, and 
reading comprehension. Results of analysis of var- 
iance showed that second grade experimental sub- 
jects made significantly greater scores at the one 
percent level of confidence on the combined read- 
ing factors, but not on reading comprehension, 

than did their controls. There were no significant 
differences in the reading performance of experi- 
mental and control groups at the end of first grade. 


3. Reading Improvement and Remediation 


Many studies reported under the topics Psychol- 
ogy of Reading and Physiology of Reading are rele- 


vant here, 

Special Reading Programs. Brueckman (16) re- 
ported the reading status of 96 juniors and seniors 
in an advanced reading program according to scho- 
lastic aptitude to show the relatively high and con- 
Sistent levels attained in reading, and in reading 
rate gain, by honors students and those of average 
Scholastic ability. Mean reading compre he naita 
Scores of 12.2 were reported for juniors and a. 
13.5 for seniors. North (78) cited mean ape i 
an gains on the Diagnostic Reading Test for : 
high school seniors as a result of 27 periods o = 
Work in a reading laboratory, arranged in two i 
Sions spaced six weeks apart. Mean pre-and pos 
a Scores in percentile rank on national norm 

ere: 1) rate, 90-96; 2) comprehension, 
3) vocabulary, 51-61; ak 4) total reading $C ore, 


58-65, f 
At the college and adult levels, Magoon Lem 
&oon (69) described the academic abii a Ta 
dents in a college reading laboratory anc "Hu thé 
Progress of college freshmen as 2 function ve 
number of practice sessions attended. Stn nde 
participating in the reading laboratory "AP tiles 
© be distributed rather evenly mee B as evi" 


9n the ACE ing l norn 
according to loca 1 ple 
pu based upon a limited and variable San p 
4S offered that gain in mean readin 
nt of co 


Possib} io nien 
y mean change in perce! 

ber of p 
ag ed the nature 


escrib 
he ram taken 


à mandatory six weeks reading 
Y freshmen as a part of the Engli 
a high schools, illustrated gal à 

rogram, and outlined plans for the exp eon 
Me Program, Siegel (91) described the porig pro- 

haracteristics and results of an adult i: MI 
cae conducted with the collaboration T library 
sepen staff over a five year period m 
m ting. Different phases in the orga” 
p, duet of the program are describe E 
one 9f suggestions are offered to thos 

adult reading programs. 
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The question of drop-outs in college reading 
programs was likewise investigated. Hinton (48) 
reported on the drop-out rate and scholastic aver- 
ages of 71 college students in a non-credit college 
reading improvement program and 24 honors sec - 
tionstudents. The drop-out rate was found not to be 
substantially different. The records of 47 reading 
improvement students and 18 honors students were 
then examined in relation to their scholastic aver- 
ages in previous, current and following semesters. 
It was found that there were differential effects be- 
tween the groups in gains in grade point means 
and medians, the reading laboratory group improv- 
ing from the previous to the current semester but 
the honors group decreasing from the previous to 
the following semester, a degree significant for 
both groups at the five percent level of confidence. 
Wood (111) examined the extent to which personal- 
ity variables and selected instructional variables 
might affect attrition in a representative sample 
of 701 students ina non-credit college reading im- 

rovement program of six to seven week's duration. 
The first hypothesis that attrition is associated 
with measurable student personality and motiva- 
tional characteristics was explored among all 
registering students by 1) the 16 PF test; 2) SA-S 
scales developed earlier from questionnaire items 
differentiating slow and fast improvers in the read- 
ing improvement classes; and 3) inferences about 
motivation made from advisor referrals and aca- 
demic need. The second hypothesis that instruc- 
tional variables are associated with attrition was 
explored by 1) efficiency on daily practice exer- 
cises; 2) student ratings of instructors; 3) ques- 
tionnaire regarding student friends in same or oth- 
er reading improvement class; 4) time of the read- 
ing class; 5) experience of the instructor; and 6) 
questionnaire response by ‘‘drop-outs’’ on reas- 
ons for discontinuing the class. The first hypo- 
thesis was not confirmed, but the second received 
moderate confirmation. The author concludedthat 
the proportion of attrition in such a course is a 
legitimate criterion for evaluating the general 
effectiveness and quality of the program. 

Comparative Studies of Reading Improvement. 
Schrock and Grossman (88) used visual training 
exercises accompanied by **encouraging remarks” 
about reading as a motivational device to study 
its effects upon gains on the Gray Oral Reading 
Test for 20 seventh grade students reading two or 
more years below grade level vs. a similar con- 
trol group of 10 students. Both groups were from 
the 90-110 IQ range on the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity. A blind analysis of results was con- 
ducted and gains appraised by testing for the sig- 
nificance of the difference of means and by Chi- 
square analysis. Both appraisals yielded highly 
significant differences favoring the experimental 
group at the one-half percent (. 005) level of confi- 
dence. While the authors noted a high incidence 
of various visual dysfunctions according to the 
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i Survey Tests among their popula- 
M hd that motivational factors were 
paramount in explaining the superior progress of 
the experimental subjects. Warren (108) com - 
pared the results of a seven-week junior high 
school reading program using reading instrumenta- 
tion for 25 eighth grade students with a comparable 
program and number of students not using instru- 
mentation. The classes were equated for IQ and 
Scores upon the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and eye 
movement photographs were taken to measure 

‘functional reading skills.’’ The teachers of each 
group were judged to be of equivalent ability and 
conducted parallel classroom presentations. Amon 
the results of the study it was found 1) that the 
mean gains on the Iowa Silent Reading Testfavored 
the experimental group; 2) that the rate s ubtest 
Scores on the latter test were Significantly better 
for the experimental group at the one percent level 
of confidence; and 3) that eye movement photogra- 
phy showed differences favoring the experimental 
group in number of fixations and regressions at the 
five percent level of conf 
rate-comprehension and 
the one percent level of 
pared the progress of 


groups but a 
nt of gain, a finding 
comparable to that of Tbeling (49) in a development- 
al study. 

At the college level, Feinberg, Long and Rosen- 
heck (31) compared the mean reading achievement 
of 64 college freshmen in a mandatory reading and 
study skills program in 1960 with that of a matched 
group not enrolled in a mandatory course in 1959. 
Groups were matched for sex, high school type, 
high school average, and verbal and mathematics 
SAT scores. No significant Change was found on 
the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Testas a 
result of the reading program except for a Signifi- 
cant loss in vocabulary. The negative results of 
the program were attributed to resistance toward 
the mandatory nature of the Course, thus Offering 
an interesting contrast to 


the views of college per- 
sonnel on the ideal college reading program re- 
ported by Colvin (23). Bloomer (12) Studied the 


relationship between reading improvement on the 
survey portion of the Diagnostic Reading Test and 
academic achievement for 40 experimental and 39 
control subjects in a twelve-week college reading 
improvement program. Among the findings it was 
noted 1) that by “t” test analysis of the difference 
of mean scores the experimental £roup made signi- 


cantly greater gains in reading speed and cp m 
hension, but that the control group similarly ex- 
ceeded the experimental group in vocabulary QE 
and 2) that gains in reading skills were not fo cine 
to be related to academic achievement nor to oer 
in academic achievement. When grade point qus 
ages were corrected for predicted grade Pa peal 
erage, however, the experimental SEU MEER 
to have gained significantly more. The aut ffect 
concluded that other variables than reading ud 
high academic performance. In a second stu a 
Bloomer (10) investigated the effects of the ish 
the cloze procedureasa remedial reading resin in 
in an experimental group of 44 college studen mam 
Comparison with a control group of the Same 
ber enrolled in a college non-credit reading : 
provement course. The experimental subjects m 
were given a series of 500-word passages Bre = 
basal reading, science and social studies p! 9 in 
grams for elementary school use in that poc d 
Which every tenth word of a passage was om! ciu 
Reading levels and an error criterion were n ma- 
Students to meet to progress to more difficu i 
terial. Comparisons of pre- and post tanh ue 
the Diagnostic Reading Survey Test showed pr in- 
cloze procedure exercises were associated Wi 1 
creases in the reading comprehension and <n 
reading scores in the experimental group to à afi- 
gree significant at the five percent level of iie 
dence, and Similarly in the average college gr Ses 
Predicted. The author felt that the cloze ae 
Were more motivating than the conventional ma 
ials used by the control group, for the latter ry, 
Sroup, while gaining Significantly in vocabula 
Showed an equall 


ar 
tal Y Significant loss in comprehe 
Sion in this Study, 


e 
Remediation or Severe Reading Disability. i 
relative merits of group vs. individual instruc rit- 
for disabled readers were the interest of two B - 
ish investigations. Johnson and Platts (51) ie 
pared the reading achievement scores obtain ta 
One year after remedial teaching with prior 44 g 
for 74 children given individual remedial rennin 
instruction and 210 receiving group instructior 
over a five year period at an English Child Gu) ent 
ance Centre, Correlations among several Lydus 0 
Variables were also secured. Among the findings oe 
interest were the following: 1)that there was esa 
ference between individual andsmall group remedii 
instruction either during such instruction oF E 
layed testing in mean reading quotients, suggests 
ing that the latter is to be preferred because of d 
economy in terms of teaching manpower; 2) tha: 
those who made the most progress during the pe 
lod of remedial teaching tend, with some exceP l- 
tions, to nave the highest reading ages on the fo t 
low-up testing; ang 3) that there was a a i 
relationship between progress made and length nus 
time elapseq Since remedial teaching ceased, pus 
Suggesting that maturation may contribute to th 
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findings during the follow-up testing. Keating (53) 
reported the effects of group and individualized in- 
Struction for boys seriously retarded in reading be- 
tween the ages of 11-4 and 16-2 in an English Hos- 
pital School for epileptic children. In Phase I of 
the study, a group of 20 was taught but most of the 
group made less than ‘normal’ progress accord- 
ing to a gradient analysis in which rate of improve" 
ment was obtained by dividing the increase in read- 
ing age by the instructional time. In Phases II and 
HI, children were given 15-20 minutes per da y ar 
undivided teacher attention, described as “reading 
at mother’s knee, ’’ plus additional time for silent 
reading or for doing exercises. The latter phases 
emphasized individualized reading, the third phase 
being conducted in four groups of five D ier qup 
daily work, Gradient analysis revealed that pr °- 
gress under the more individualized conditions was 
much greater for more boys than the large group 
Procedure, a result somewhat at variance with that 
found by Johnson and Platts.(51) ab 

A multiple disability problem was sepa iy 
Ancevich and Payne (2) who described the na > 4 
and results of remedial treatment of a left-han ti- 
nine year old boy of normal intelligence with MA 
ple language and behavior difficulties, ae 
tardation in reading and handwriting. aCe ying 
boy used a writing style that prevented hin yie "d 
Of words as he wrote, his writing orientation 4 
adjusted to permit more ready acces? Leere that 
Stimuli in writing production on the assumption sid 
his would facilitate associative processes jl three 
recognition and spelling. In learning to spe Le 
lists of 15 new words presented tachistoscop! mid 
it was found that the new writing eens qe 
duced significantly better spelling at oe atte usual 
Cent level of confidence than did the SU je 


"icted the view of 


mode of writing or one which pd post test re- 


the whole word artificially. a Durrell Analy- 


P. of Reading Difficulty show 
rd recognition and half-year 
a and spelling, but no gains ! 
fading measured. sac programs 
How shall progress in reading ea on the ef- 
be reported? Bliesmer (9) reported y^ and 41 
I. reading progress s of i 
shildren from grades 4 - 
Medial reading clinic prog 
sane period. The data were ap rage T 
nd IQ groupings with respect to ave™™e gja 


ain ins before 
aln, average yearly gains be 
rati oui x P tal to average 


98 of average reme 
pa average potential-achievement ZAP repor ting 
ra’ relative merits of each method © ome length. 
“Medial progress were discussedats 


4. Appraisal of Readin | 
included under psycholog} 


Man i 7 
y of the studies ine are likewise relevant to 


e 
al Correlates of Readi 


gains in 


n other aspects OF 
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this topic. 

Formal vs. Informal Methods. Kermoian (55) 
investigated the relationship between informal 
judgments by 13 teachers of reading readiness and 
scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test for 276 
first grade children. Teachers used the same 
five point scale as found on the test during the first 
two weeks of school. A correlation of . 73 was se- 
cured, significant at the one percent level of con- 
fidence, 85% of all teacher estimates falling with- 
in one rank above or below the test ranking. When 
teacher rankings deviated from the test scores, 
they usually overestimated rather than underes- 
timated reading readiness. At the sixth grade lev- 
el, McCracken (63) compared the vocabulary and 
reading comprehension scores of 56 sixth grade 
pupils on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills with rat- 
ings on an informal reading inventory. Three in- 
formal rating levels were used: 1) immediate in- 
structional level, 2) maximum instructional level, 
and 3) word recognition instructional level, for 
which correlations were obtained between the first 
two and the Iowa Reading Comprehension of . 78 
and . 74, respectively, and between the latter and 
the Iowa Vocabulary of . 78. While these correla- 
tions were fairly substantial, the author indicated 
that reading placement on the basis of standardized 
tests would place 63 percent of the pupils at their 
frustration level and 93 percent at a level too hard 
for them. 

Diagnosis of Oral Reading. McCracken (62 ) 
used four graded paragraphs from the diagnostic 
tests for grades 1 to 3 of the Sheldon Basic Read- 
ers to analyze oral reading performance of 36 sec- 
ond grade pupils judged good, average or poor 
readers. It was found that the number but not the 
type of error was discriminating, and that com- 
prehension appeared to vary without regard to the 
number of oral reading errors. Observations 
were offered by the author concerning the extent 
to which oral reading and the comprehension asso- 
ciated with it should be considered general or spe- 
cific skills. Lawson and Airla (58) reported brief- 
ly on the correlation of two reading tests, the Gray 
Oral Reading Paragraphs and the reading section 
of the Wide Range Achievement Test, for 30 men- 
tally retarded adults. A significant correlation of 
_ 94 was obtained which led the authors to conclude 
that there was little difference between the tests 
but that the latter test may be preferable because 
it may be given in less time. 

Timed vs. Untimed Vocabulary Tests. Boag 
and Neild (13) supplied additional data on the pow- 
er vs. Speed controversy in testing by comparing 
the scores on the vocabulary section of the Diag- 
nostic Reading Test under timed and untimed con- 
ditions for 722 students in grade 9-12 English 
classes. It was found 1) that the speed and power 
scores were not interchangeable, 2) that changes 
in the relative Scores were greatest inaverage 
and non-academic groups, but not sufficiently 
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i i tter group; 
h to benefit students in the la! 
En n dal due Slow but accurate average student 
benefited from the untimed test. 


Concluding Statement 


Most of the empirical investigations cited have 
appeared as journal articles in several general 
classes of publications which reflect the broad 
Scope of the Summary. Analysis oí these publica- 
tions sources by broad categories reveals this rel- 
ative ordering: 1) pedagogical journals designed 
primarily tor teachers, 2) psychological journals, 
3) educational research journals, 4) Sociological 
ield of journalism, and 
gicaljournals. While the 


ported, as investiga 
lems in reading in ij 
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tic averages of 71 college students in a 
non-credit reading improvement course and 
24 honors section students. 

Ibeling, Frederick W. ‘‘Supplementary Phonics 
Instruction and Reading and Spelling Ability," 
Elementary School Journal, LXI (December 
1961), 152-6. 

Comparison of reading and spelling test 
scores for a control and experimental group 
receiving additional phonics instruction 
among 600 second-, fourth- and sixth-grade 
pupils. 

Irwin, Orvis C. ‘Infant Speech: Effect of 
Systematic Reading of Stories," Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Research, II] (June _ 
1960), 187-90. 

Experimental study over a 17-month 
period of phonetic production in infants as 
related to exposure to systematic reading 
of stories, using an experimental group of 
24 and a control group of 10 infants from 
working-class homes. 

Johnson, Lovell R., and Platts, D. ‘A Sum- 
mary of a Study of the Reading Ages of Chil- 
dren Who Had Been Given Remedial Teach- 
ing," British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXII (February 1962), 66-71. 

Comparison of reading scores obtained 
one year after remedial teaching, and cor- 
relations of these with several variables 
from prior data, for 74 children receiving 
individual remedial reading instruction and 
210 receiving group instruction over a five- 
year period in England. 

Jones, Reginald L., and Van Why, Earl L. 
‘The SRA Reading Laboratory and Fourth- 
Grade Pupils," Journal of Developmental 
Reading, IV (Autumn 1961), 36-46. 

Comparison of mean vocabulary and 
reading comprehension scores for 104 
fourth-grade children divided into equal con- 
trol and experimental groups which used 
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Educational Psychology, XXXII (February 
1902), 00-5, += — 


Report on effect of group and individu- 
alized remedial reading instruction upon 
Seriously retarded boys, aged 11-4 to 16-2 
years, in an English hospital School. 
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an Aid in Teaching Beginning Reading, ” 
Dissertation Abstracts, XXII (September 
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Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII 
June 1 , 112-8. 

Report of two experiments involving 
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grades 2 to 4 to estimate the reading diffi- 
culty of books 1, 2, 3, and 5 of a reading 
series, the Wide Range Readers, accord- 
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Report of two studies of 102 and 458 
fifth-grade pupils ranked by teachers 
peers, and selves as high and low in curi- 
osity in relation to their performance on a 
“Foolish Sayings Test." 

Mingoia, Edwin. ‘‘Possible Causes of Under- 
achievement in Reading," Elementary 
English, XXXIX (March 1962), 220-3. 

Analysis of pupil and environmental 
characteristics associated with under- 
achievement and overachievement in read- 
ing, based upon three studies involving 
over 3,000 fourth, fifth and sixth graders. 

Money, John, ed. Reading Disability: Pro- 
gress and Research Needs in Dyslexia. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962. 
pp. 222. 

Presentation and summary of papers 
given at the Johns Hopkins Conference on 
Research Needs and Prospects in Dyslexia 
and Related Aphasic Disorders in 1961. 

Muehl, Siegmar. ‘‘The Effects of Visual Dis- 
crimination Pretraining with Word and Let- 
ter Stimuli on Learning to Read a Word List 
in Kindergarten Children, "' Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, LII (August 1961), 
215-21. 

Controlled discrimination training ex- 
periment with 60 kindergarten pupils in 
learning to recognize three words as a re- 
sult of differential pretraining in nonsense 
word sets. 

Newton, James E. **Personal Preference for 
Method as a Factor in Learning, " Journal 
of Educational Psychology, LIII (February 
1962), 43-7. 

Experimental study of effect upon 
achievement of reading versus lecture pre- 
sentation, including interactions among pre- 
ferred, not preferred, or no preference 
for method of presentation for groups of 
airmen in basic training. 

North, Marie. **Measurable Gains Made by 
High School Students in a Developmental 
Reading Course, " Journal of Develop - 
mental Reading, V (Spring 1962), 208-13. 

Report of progress made by 368 high- 
school seniors receiving developmental 
reading training at the beginning and end 
of a semester. 

Nyman, Patricia, Kearl, Bryant E., and 
Powers, Richard D. ‘An Attempt to 
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Readability Formula,’’ Educational Re- 
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attack for 62 college students. 

Strickland, Ruth. ‘‘The Language of Ele- 
mentary School Children: Its Relationship 
to the Language of Reading Textbooks and 
the Quality of Reading of Selected Children," 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4, July 1962. 

Analysis of oral language patterns of a 
random sampling of 575 pupils in grades 
1-6 in an Indiana city in relation to lan- 
guage patterns in selected basal reading 
textbooks and to other within-subject 
variables. 

Tannenbaum, Percy, and Lynch, Mervin. 
*Sensationalism: Some Objective Message 
Correlates," Journalism Quarterly, 
XXXIX (Summer 1962), 317-23. 

Analysis of stylistic attributes corre- 
lated with degree of sensationalism in 


passages read by 61 adults. 
Torrance, E. Paul, and Harmon, Judson. 


«Effects of Memory, Evaluative, and 
Creative Reading Sets on Test Perform- 
ance,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
LII (August 1961), 207-14. 

Study of the effects of three textbook 
reading sets upon the test performance of 
115 college graduate students, measured 
at the end of each of three one-week periods. 

Troxel, Vernon. ''The Effects of Purpose on 
the Reading of Expository Mathematical 
Materials in Grade Eight," The Journal of 
Educational Research, LV (February 1962), 

DT E shut M , 

Correlations between reading speed, 
reading accuracy, general reading ability, 
and arithmetic achievement scores for two 
groups, totaling 45 eighth-grade students, 
who read the same expository mathematics 
materials for different purposes. 


106. Vernon, Philip E. ‘‘The Determinants of 
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Reading Comprehension ,’’ Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XXII (Sum- 
mer 1962), 269-86. 

Study of intercorrelations and factors 
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vs. multiple-choice methods, among 108 
male English college students and 75 Amer- 
ican college students of both sexes. 
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Crofts, Irene. ‘‘A Study of Reading Dis- 
ability," Journal of Consulting Psychology 
XVII (August 1901), 277-83. ——— — — — 
Comparison of group test scores on se- 
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for 58 good, average and poor male read- 
ers in grades 3-6. 
i ] **The Massapiqua Ju- 
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1962), 245-55. 

Experimental study on change in test 
performance for 50 eighth-grade students, 
half of whom followed a reading program 
using reading instrumentation and half of 
whom did not. 


109. Weaver, C.H., Furbee, Catherine, and 


Everhart, Rodney. ‘‘Articulatory Compe- 
tency and Reading Readiness, ’’ Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Research, III ( June 
1960), 174-80. 

Comparison of Gates Readiness Test 
Scores and articulation errors among 638 
first-grade children. 


110. Wilcox, Walter. ‘‘The Press of the Radical 


Right: An Exploratory Analysis,” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, XXXIX (Spring 1962), 
152-60. 

Description of thematic patterns and the 
position of the radical rightist press on 
the political opinion spectrum, based upon 
an analysis of an extensive sample of 42 
periodicals and a more intensive study of 


randomly drawn issues from two periodicals. 
111. Wood, Roger L. ‘‘Attrition as a Criterion 
for Evaluation of Non-Credit College Read- 
ing Programs,’ Journal of Developmental 
Reading, IV (Autumn 1961), 21-39. —— 
Study of the extent to which personality 
and selected instructional variables appear 
to affect attrition in a non-credit college 
reading improvement program, based upon 
à representative sample of 701 students 
meeting in classes for 6 or 7 weeks. 


112. Wyatt, Nita. ‘A Study of the Relationship of 
Extensive Reading to Certain Writing 
Skills of a Selected Group of Sixth Grade 
Children," University of Kansas Bulletin 
on Education, XVI (November D, 15-9 

Investigation of the relationship between 
amount of voluntary reading and various 
facets of writing as expressed in four _ 
original compositions for 65 children with 
C. A.’s between 10-9 and 11-9 and grouped 
according to IQ. 
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A Study of Experimental Methods for Teaching Emotionally Disturbed, 


Brain Damaged, Retarded Readers " 


MAX TALMADGE, ANTHONY DAVIDS, MAURICE W. LAUFER 


IN RECENT YEARS there has been a growing 
awareness that there is a distinct syndrome fre- 
quently associated with children who are sS low 
learners, especially retarded readers, which has 
been characterized under such headings as *fhyper- 
kinetic disorder’’ (Laufer, Denhoff and Solomons, 
1957), minimally brain damaged” (Burks, 1957), 

visual-motor impairment” (Strauss and 
Lehtinen, 1947), and ‘primary reading disturb- 
ance” (Rabinovitch et al. , 1956). Generally, these 
children are thought to have some central nervous 
System abnormality of function, subcortical or cor- 
tical or both, which has interfered with their abil- 
ity to receive or retain and reproduce visual, audi- 
tory or motor cues, as well as inducing the behav- 
ioralsyndrome. Behaviorally, these children can 
Often be identified in that they have a short atten- 


tion span, are hyperactive, easily distracted, and 
new or different. 


readily overwhelmed by anything 1 
They reveal tendencies to perseverate, with con- 
Siderable difficulty in shifting, and poor ability to 
abstract and to generalize. In reading they often 
reverse words (such as ‘‘saw’”’ for *was"), are 
unable to pronounce words and fail to develop effi- 
Cient techniques in reading new words. Their spell- 
ing is usually quite poor because they have no un” 
derstanding of letter sounds and have a poor con 
Cept of phonics; there may be mirror writing with- 
out awareness and their handwriting is often hard- 


ly legible. These symptoms have been gi 
Sitio. These d auos and Lahtinen (1940 


tailed attention by Strauss a 1 
Strauss and pii cin (1955), and descriptions at 
these children can be found in recent articles by 
Laufer et al., (1957) and Rabinovitet et al., ( 
The purpose of the presen paper i 
a remedial educations h that has been 
found useful with childre 
Culties. This experimentation has been C 


at the Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospita i 
a residential treatment center for emotionally dis- 


turbed children who have the potential of atleast 
normal intelligence. 


Ec. dE m . 
* Footnotes will be found at end of article 


Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital 
Riverside, Rhode Island 


The Experiment 
Procedure and Subjects 


The California Achievement Battery was admin- 
istered during the school year 1957-58 and it was 
found that 24 of the 42 children tested were atleast 
two years retarded in reading. These 24 severely 
retarded readers were evaluated for evidence of 
brain damage. This was done by a neuro-psychia- 
trist who utilized his clinical judgment based upon 
the case history, neurological examination, EEG 
recordings, and photo-metrazol tests (Laufer, 1957). 
On this basis, eight children were thought to have 
cortical dysfunction, six fell into the questionable 
category where cortical impairment was suspected 
but not definitely indicated, and ten children re- 
vealed no indication of cortical dysfunction. These 
children were divided into an experimental and con- 
trol group so that an equal number of each category 
were in both groups. The selection of children for 
the two groups depended solely upon obtaining 
equated groups for such variables as age, intelli- 
gence, and reading retardation. 

As shown in Table I, the differences between 
the groups were very slight and well matched groups 
resulted. The children in the experimental group 
all received kinesthetic and auditory approach with 
its many special aids and novel techniques (e.g. Dur- 
rell, 1940, Fernald, 1943; French, 1953). Thechild- 
ren in the control group received the traditional 
method. All children were alike in being emotion- 
ally disturbed. The children in each group were 
taught separately although many of the teachers 
had both experimental and control children, as well 
as non-retarded children, at different times insep- 
arate classes. Thus, most of the teachers had 
some experimental and control children, reducing 
the possibility that the “teacher” factor might be a 
source of contamination. The program started on 
March 1, 1958 and continued for three months until 
the end of the school year. Approximately one 
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class hour per day was devoted to the reading pro- 
gram for all children included in this study. Retest- 
ing was conducted during the month of June. 


Summary of Method 


An outline and description of the kinesthetic aids 
is contained in the outline placed after the summary 
at the end of this paper. Here we will present a 
brief summary of the methods and approach that 
were utilized in this study. 2 

First, activities were provided for recognition 
of differences and likenesses in visual configuration 
patterns, beginning with objects and proceeding to 
letter forms. For example, they were shown ser- 
ies of letters, such as p d b, and were asked to 
point out similarities and differences. Instruction 
in the recognition of different vowel sounds was 
then added. For example, the letter “A” was 
printed on the blackboard, using chalk of a distinc- 
tive color that would be consistently associated 
with this vowel, and examples were given of how 
this vowel would sound differently when contained 
in different words. Pages were selectedfrom mag- 
azines and the children were asked to circle allthe 
**A"' using a pencil of the color to be associated 
with this vowel. Pictures of interesting objects 
(e.g. elephant, Indian, etc.) were used to aid the 
children in remembering the various vowel sounds 
that appeared in these words. Short sentences 
were presented, emphasizing the sound of the vow- 
el each time it appeared. 

Much use was made of block letters specially 
prepared for this project. These consisted of 
large rectangles, deep enough for a letter to be 
cut out of the block of wood, of a three-dimension- 
al nature, which could be handled and seen in all 
three dimensions. Again, each vowel had its own 
color, and the block for a particular vowel always 
appeared in its special color (e. g. , red for ‘‘a’’), 
The letter cut out of the blocks, though of the same 
color, also had sandpaper grit sprinkled upon it. 
Thus, it was slightly lighter in color than its sur- 
roundings when put back into the block from Which 
it had been cut, and now appeared in the two dim- 
ensions characteristic of printed material. The 
sandpaper grit, however, offered resistance when 
the finger was rubbed along the outline of the letter, 
thereby allowing the aid of another sense modality 
in the child's attempt to learn to correctly recog- 

^ i letter. 
ag de pres technique involved the tracing of 
rs by the forefinger in wet sand. That is, util- 
lette: large tray containing wet sand, the child 
one * letters and printed words with his finger, 
trae ine gross body movements in overcoming 
employing 8 à offered by the medium. While trac- 
the resistant? and words in the sand, the child 
ing the et pronounced them aloud. 
simultaneous y +h vowel for writing manuscript 


ers of eac 
eire writing) were then presented. Only 
(not cur: 


vowels were presented, in isolation, and not the 
consonants. The basic vocabulary of the first pre- 
primer was then started and discrimination of let- 
ters and word forms were combined. Visual and au- 
ditory discriminations were taught concurrently, not 
only for recognition of independent words, but also 
to acquire the first words of the reading wocabulary. 

As the program progressed, words presented 
previously were reviewed by means of a home made 
tachistoscope which permitted varying the Spe eu E 
of exposure for words of varying degrees of diffi- 
culty. As new words were added, they were care- 
fully analyzed for visual and auditory components. , 
Sentences describing interesting activities and brie 
stories of experiences they liked were used in- 
creasingly as the group finally progressed to read- 
ing from the conventional primer. 


Results 


Objective Findings 


In view of the relatively small samples, Wi Em a 
So few children in each of the sub-categories, COP 
ventional statistical evaluation of the results woul 
not be too meaningful. It seems more appropriate 
to look for consistencies and noteworthy trends. 

As can be seen in Table Il, there was noticeably 
greater improvement in the experimental group: 
The greatest gain was evidenced by children in the 
organic sub-group who were taught by the exper!" 
mental method. These children gaineda full grade 
in reading ability in the course of the three-month 
experimental period, The next largest improve” 
ment was found in the experimental sub-group 9^ + 
Children who had questionable organic deficit. 
And even the children in the experimental g r 0 UP 
who did not show evidence or organic involvement 
gained more than their control subjects as a resul 
of the experimental treatment. In comparing the 
Sroups as a whole, it is noteworthy that the mean 
improvement score in the experimental group W2 
almost twice as great as the mean improvement in 
the control group. By way of further comparison, 
the group of non-retarded readers, who were n9 
actually involved in this research program,gaine ; 
just about three and a half months in reading abili- 
7 suring the three months interval, which is 1695, 
ge mean improvement in the experimen 
i In addition to these encouraging test findings: 
here appeared to be Some connection between im^ 
proved motivation in the school situation and ovel™ 
all therapeutic improvement. It was noted that 
the children who made pronounced gains in school 


achievement also seemed to become more secure | 
within themselves. 


In general, then, the 
kinesthetic procedure w 
children with cerebral 
there were indications 
children who have seve 


findings suggest that the 

as most beneficial for 
dysfunction. Moreover: 

that emotionally disturbed | 
re reading difficulties de ^ 
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TABLE I 


SUBJECTS USED IN EXPERIMENT 


Control Group 


Experimental Group 

T -— Reading : Reading 
= CNS Dysfunction Age IQ Retardation* — Name CNS Dysfunction Age IQ  Retardation* 
s egory No 8-6 87 2-2 James No 10-7 93 3-3 
i ? 12-9 95 3-8 Stuart Yes 11-11 85 3-3 
paa Yes 11-1 84 5-2 George Yes 10-5 82 3-1 

auline ? 10-11 90 3-1 Michael No 12-7 73 2-4 
Richard Yes . 10-8 93 3-9 Ronald No 11-4 83 4-6 
Charles ? 10-1 78 2-4 Lee No 12-10 98 2-8 
Frank Ma 9-6 95 3-2 Tess Yes 10-4 88 2-1 
Patrick No 9-11 72 2-9 Katherine ? 10-7 86 2-5 
Tim Yes 9-6 83 3-3 Lloyd ? 11-2 104 3-6 
Walter i -E- 2d Perry ? 9-3 82 3-4 
Donald No 11-4 109 4-5 William Yes 9-9 69 3-0 
Jeffrey AS 11-5 76 3-8 Nicholas No 9-11 "T" 2-6 
Aver 7 , 3-3 Average = 10-11 85.0 3-0 

age - 10-5 88.4 d on the ordi Achievement Tests in comparison 


ading level obtaine 


ey 
€ars of ret = — = 
arda indicated by re A 
ation as ir nological ages. 


With level expected on the basis of their chro 


TABLE II 
T SCORES FOLLOWING THREE MONTH EXPERI- 


VEMEN 
IMPROVEMENT IN READING ACHIE EMTTAL PERIOD 


vement Scores on California Achievement Test 


an Impro fi 
M Comprehension Total Reading 
Eu erimental Grou 94 1. Hs 1. — 
rganic .64 5 i 
Non-organic . 60 b o P 
Questionable E i URU 
Total (N = 12) 

Control Group .40 3 33 ` D 
Organic „54 E m 
Non-organic .20 E 44 
Questionable .38 .46 36 
Total (N = 12) .24 c vears, with a score of 1. 00 i di 

Non-retarded Group (N = M Sf 10-month academic y , .00 indica- 


Note — These scores are ! 
ting one grade level. 
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rive more benefit from this experimental method 
than they do from the traditional approach to child- 
hood education. It must be emphasized, however, 
that the number of children studied was small, 
there was considerable variabiity within the 
groups, and the experimental period was quite 
brief. Thus, this must be viewed as a pilot in- 
vestigation, with need for further study, ona much 
larger scale and covering a much longer interval, 
before these findings canbe regardedas conclusive. 


Illustrative Case Example 


Richard (Age 10-8, WISC IQ 93): Richard was 
referred to Bradley with a variedlist of complaints 
including overeating, hyperactivity, destructive - 
ness, sleeplessness, aggression towards younger 
Siblings, stealing, and fire setting. Richardbegan 
School at Bradley on a pre-primary level in 1954. 
He was then 7 years of age and was reported as be- 
ing much more capable than his school work re- 
vealed. He followed a consistent negative pattern 
of behavior in the school area until 1958. This be- 
havior involved running away, arriving late or com- 
pletely missing class, very short attention span " 
poor motivation and distractibility. Richard pro- 
gressed very Slowly in all areas, attaining a read- 
ing level at one year six months and third grade 
arithmetic level by February 1958. Evidence sug- 
gested CNS involvement was indicated by abnormal 
electroencephalograph, poor motor control, low 
attention span, and by his gross inability to c opy 
the Bender-Gestalt figures correctly. 

When Richard entered the experimental group 
in February 1958, his Reading Vocabulary was 2.1: 
Reading Comprehension 1. 0 and Total Reading 
Score 1.6. In June 1958, his Reading Vocabulary 
was 3.4, Reading Comprehension 2.5 and Total 
Reading Score 3.0, a gain of one year and four 
months. The following report was made by Rich- 
ard’s teacher? at that time: ‘‘Richard made more 
than substantial gains in all phases of reading and 
language. I attribute the greater portion of his suc- 
cess to the auditory reinforcement he received 
during the experimental period. Not only did Rich- 
ard’s grade level improve, but as he discovered 
he was able to grasp what he previously confused, 

his attention span and drive to learn grew stronger, 
thus enabiing him to go forward. dd 

Reading aloud, use of phonetics, block letters, 
tracing, color vowels, sand writing, and use of 
slit cards revealing only one line of reading mater- 
ial at a time, all seemed especially valuable. 
However, even with this special program, Richard 
was not doing well for a boy his age. He continued 
andtranscribe units in reverse or up- 
but he seemed better able to recognize 
nd spent more time constructively : 
dy his difficulties. x general, -— 

i wed considerable improvement. 

school bear relaxed, developed a more posi- 

pec 2 

ee attitude toward school work, and Seemed to 


to perceive 
side down, 
his errors, a 
trying to reme 


enjoy and benefit from the kinesthetic aids that had 
been incorporated into his school program. 


Discussion 


The children utilized in this investigation have 
a combination of difficulties so that they prese nt 
no pure culture of any one group. They all have 
Severe emotional problems, and this fact usually 
presupposes that they have had school problems. 
Although this study was not primarily concerned 
with the relationship between emotional difficulties 
and reading performance, the findings do indicate 
that perhaps any approach, which can be individu 
alized and which stresses novel techniques SO that 
the child is stimulated and motivated to learn, may 
be fruitful. > 

A question may be raised concerning the rather 
low IQ's obtained on the children. It has been rec 
ommended that in properly evaluating reading Te- 
tardation, mental age be used and not chronolog!^ 
calage. This was not done in the present study. 
The reasons for this are twofold. In order for 
children to be admitted to Bradley, the psycholo- 
gist states whether the prospect is potentially of 5 
normal intelligence. Thus, not too much reliance 
is based upon the IQ alone as indicative of the 
child's intelligence. The fact that he is disturbed; 
plus the usual history of poor school performance: 
reduces the validity of the IQ. Intelligence was no 
by any means ignored as both groups were fairly 
closely equated for intelligence—at least, for re“ 
sponses to standard tests for ‘intelligence’. ! a 
can be assumed that for a group of 12 the poten 
tial IQ should be about the same in both group? 
where the obtained IQ is approximately equal. ^. 
best any quantification of reading retardation iS ^" 
ly a limited approximation, There are many f2 
tors which cannot readily be taken into conside"? 
tion in setting up a quantitative evaluation of "^. 
tardation. For example, many of the childre 
missed one or two years of school because of their 
personality difficulties, Others may have been °” 
posed to very little remedial work and if they 1? t 
trouble in school were isolated and little time spen 
with them. Thus, it becomes almost impossible t° 
make an accurate judgment of reading retardation. 
However, by setting up two fairly equated gr? wed 
it can be supposed that any inequalities will be co 
trolled by the groupings. 


In considering the children who fall under AT 
category of brain injured, it is very difficult to B 
fine clearly the nature and extent of the dama ^ 
The words **organic", «brain damage", or C? 
ebrally handicapped” have all been employ e d: 
The children at Bradley do not present sever? i^ 
neurological damage. A neurologist or a pediatr 
cian often will not describe these children aS pe 
ing unusual. On occasion, however, they may 
described as having awkward gait, or poor moto? _ 
control. The EEG is not always useful in this T° 
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Spect because there may not be any cortical dam- 
age and usually the EEG findings may suggestonly 
a delay in maturation. It is a most complex task 
to diagnose these ‘‘minimally brain da mage d?’ 
children. They can best be screened by their 
behavior, school performance and visual motor 
response, and by a person with considerable clin- 
ical experience. The fact that many children 
were placed in the questionable category indicates 
that there is need for much further work in this 
area before increased diagnostic precision will be 
obtained. When there was some suggestion of 
brain damage but not enough to make a de finite 
decision, the child was placed in the questionable 
category. 
The major purpose of this report is to indicate 
a method that has been found most useful in teach- 
ing children who have minimal cerebral dysfunc- 
tion. Much more work remains to be done. It may 
be that the procedures developed are most fruit- 
ful for emotionally disturbed children with cere- 
bral dysfunction and do not apply to those of such 
children who are not emotionally maladjusted. This 
can be determined only by trying these procedures 
with such children who have no obvious maladjust- 


ment in a classroom setting. 
The experimental aspect of this report i$, of 
Course, very tentative and the findings munt p 
e o 


to the small samp 


viewed as preliminary due i 
s being continued, 


the study. The investigation i 
but due to the small turnover i 
tion, it will not be possible to increase greatly 

the size of the sample in the immediate future. . 
Therefore, it seems desirable to conduct asimilar 
Study in a regular public school setting where spe- 


Cial classes can be set up for minimally br 
aged children and where different methods can 


Compared and evaluated. 
. In spite of certain me 
in this research, there are two Spe 
the present study which may make it Lou Appi 
unique significance. One has to do with the fa 


that all the children in the study, experimentals 
otionally distur bed. 


and controls alike, were em 

They all were, and for a cO iderable period of 
time had been, receiving th 
Sources of a children’s PSYC 


dential tr ~ This include 
e t center. i 
en proaches to treatment, 


Psychothera roup apl r 
ricis phere indicated and a host of othe 


ings. the 
Thi int i hasized because 
is point is emp t improvem 


is often offered that apparent ^: 
edures is actu: 


Special educational proc 
tio s a psychothera 
n of another process; of r Viterpersonal rela- 


be 


ical shortcomings 


thodolo 
“ E aal features of 


comment 
ent from 


Nature, resulting from the ne 
Mond e ulting er. In the presen study, 
Ship with the teach” saturated with profes 


s wever, the children 
nally organized an 
Onships before the € 


Another ibly $i 
possibly 
With the suggestion that apparen 


direct 
; n. 
xperiment bega has to do 


sf spect 
gnificant guit actually 


n the Bradley popula- 


ain dam- 


come from the close new relationship between 
teacher and pupil when programs of special educa- 
tion are introduced. Here, however, the children 
were already in very small, individualizedclasses 
and a close intimate relationship with the teacher , 
existed before as well as during the experiment. 
Moreover, the same teacher had both experimental 
and control classes. Thus, it seems that this ex - 
ploratory investigation was based onan experiment- 
al design that is subject to less criticism and 
should lead to less equivocal results than those 
that have been obtained in previous studies in this 


area. 
Summary 


This paper reports on a somewhat unique ap- 
proach to reading retardation involving kinesthetic 
and auditory aids applied to children with central 
nervous system involvement who also are emotion- 
ally disturbed. The preliminary findings c on- 
tained in this pilot study appear to indicate the 
fruitfulness of this approach. The results reveal 
that children with CNS dysfunction taught by this 
method, for a three-month period, gained overa 
year in reading skills. This is incomparison 
with another such group of children who were 
taught by traditional methods. Their gainwas four 
months. As the sample was rather small, the find- 
ings only suggest the feasibility of utilizing these 
methods for children with CNS dysfunction. A de- 
scription of the method and techniques used was 
provided so that it would be possible for other 
teachers to practice the same methods intheir own 
settings. A case illustration was given in order to 
indicate the application of the method and to em- 
phasize the relationship between reading improve- 
ment and emotional adjustment. 


Outline of Kinesthetic, Visual and Auditory Aids 


1. Tracing words and letters 
a. Used mostly with trouble words, new words 
, 


and letters which the child repeatedly 
reversed i 
b. All words were large and heavy, usually 
made by the adult with black crayon. Words 
were given an abundance of space; no more 
than three or four words on an 8 x 10 sheet 
of paper. 
A tracing paper overlay allowed the child 
to see clearly the words on the under sheet 
d. At times dots replaced the tracing paper : 
A sample word would lead, then the gam e 
word lettered with dots would follow. By 
connecting the dots the child would complete 
the intended word. 
2. Clay tray and sandbox writing 
a. Colored clay flattened evenly in a shallow 
tray and a stylus or pencil proved sufficient 
A box 2 1/2 feet wide, 3 feet long and 4 i 
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inches deep filled with wet beach sand was 
desirable for sand writing. 

b. Writing with a stylus or pencil in the clay 
offered much resistance and required time 
to replace the clay for the next exercise. 
These features tended to frustrate the child- 
ren. 

c. Writing in the sandbox with a wide stick, 
hand, or one finger produced more spontan- 
eous letters and the children remained atten- 
tive for a longer span than they did while 
using the clay tray. 

3. Air writing and blackboard writing 

a. In both instances large sweeping strokes 
were advised. The children's letter form 
improved greatly when the sweep of their 
own arm was supposed to be the traveling of 
anairplane. An airplane noise was added 
which appeared to be supportive. 

4. Block letters 

a. Wooden block letters 4 inches high and 3/4 - 
inch thick with a sand surface were used for 
word recognition, spelling and as a manipula- 
tory device during a phonics lesson. 

b. Each of the vowels were assigned a color 
while the consonants were the same. The 
child had a color cue for the vowels, was able 
to run his fingers along the rough side of the 
letter, and each letter had its own wooden 
mold from which it was cut, thereby having 
a positive block letter and a negative or de- 
pressed letter to fit. 

5. Blockout cards 

a. A card with a cut-out large enough to allow 
one printed line in the child'S reader was 
used extensively for silent and oral reading. 

6. Tachistoscope methods 

a. Large flash cards and slide projected words 
were flashed before the children for approxi- 
mately two seconds. The children would then 
give the word if they recognized it. Flash 
cards were also used for the basis of word 
games and for the children to read aloud as 
review. - 

b. Trouble words would be explained and re- 
turned to at the end of the game or session. 

ics 
M v. pnosits was applied throughout. Emphasis 
was placed on letter sounds. Tachistoscope 
aids, block letters, tracing and sand writing 
were used in conjunction with phonics. 
8, Other visual and auditory aids ; 

A Word meaning and sentence meaning were 
= trengthened with auditory description and 
> trative pictures. Blackboard drawings 
ie adult were most successful. This 
PY iod proved to be non-time consuming and 


intriguing to the children. 


- Laufer, M., Denho: 


; Rabinovitch, A. T. 
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b. The children were taught to spell a loud all 
trouble words when they were reading. By 
Spelling the word aloud recognition was made 
easier. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This study was made possible through the facil- 


ities and personnel available at the Bradley 
Hospital, where Dr. Talmadge is Senior . 
Psychologist; Dr. Davids is Chief Psycholo" 
gist and Dr. Laufer is Director. These a" 
thors wish to express their appreciation to 
the Bradley school teachers, Mrs. Loretta 
Foley, Mrs. Phyllis Murray, Miss Toas 
Barney, and Mr. Dwight Miller, withou 
whose cooperation and assistance this study 
would not have been possible. 


- Detailed description of the pre-reading program 


and a lesson plan, containing specific oer 
ples of materials and procedures, have be 
mimeographed and will be sent to interest? 
readers upon request. 


- The school report on Richard was furnished Ry 


Mr. Dwight Miller, 
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A Comparison and Evaluation of Two Methods of Organization 


For the Teaching of Reading 


IN ATTEMPTING to break the lock-Step PrO- 
AR which have characterized the graded ele- 
T School in the past, two forms of organiza- 
i on for the teaching of reading have been employed 
: me Addison-Rutland District in yerman 

orm 1: Ability grouping locked wit hin the — 
nag um ear and methods are dif- 
erentiated within the grade levels. 

Form 2: All reading classes scheduled through- 
Out the school at the same time. Students of like 
pading ability are grouped for reading instruc- 
E Grade lines are entirely removed from the 
" ading program. Standards, materials, and 

nethods are adapted to the reading levels. 
zati Question 1; Which of the two types of pen 
pr ion for the teaching of reading points to p er 
ROI UH and improvement in vocabulary Skills 

ading comprehension skills? 


Question 2; When groups are equate 
verbal sec 


d by means 
tion of the 


o 
Scores recei 
i ceived on the non- 
4 r - ns 0 
a Test of General Ability, a! Lern : 
posite scor ived on the Iowa 
ores receiv assifications 


asic Skills, which of the fo 
a Students ap progress under the grade 
Ungraded structure? 

l. The exceptional (130 IQ and above) 

2. The above average (110-129 IQ) 

3. The average (90-109 IQ) 

4. The below average (10-89 IQ) 

5. The exceptional (69 IQ and below) 
at riestion 3: What effect does 85^. 
Com n have on the ranges of vocabu 2 : 
Te, Shension skills as measured by 
S of Basic Skills, Forms 1 an 


Pp . 
Ocedure for Statistical Analysis 


Thi "T d proc 
u e follow ruments an P E d 
S owing instr of the two prog am 


to measure the results 
l, pintnsp General Ability Te! (non-Y 
p Grades 3-8. 
ü E Tests of Basic S 
-8 
- Towa Tests of Basic skills (Fo 
3-8 


ills (Form } 


rm 2) 


REGINALD KIERSTEAD 
Addison-Rutland District 
Orwell, Vermont 


4. Student Evaluation Sheets, Ungraded 7-8 

Tables were constructed to show the percent- 
ages of students below and above the grade levels in 
September as compared to those below and above 
grade level in May. Tables were also constructed 
to show variations in ranges of the two skills in 
September as compared to May, the means for each 

roup, the mean gains and losses, the percentages 

of students at the various intelligence quotient clas- 
sifications, and the results of equating the groups 
by non-verbal intelligence quotients and September 
15, 1959, composite scores from the Iowa Tests of 


Basic Skills. 


Organizational Procedures, Ungraded Structure 
Grades one and two were omitted from the plan 
the fact they are, and have been, ungraded. 


due to 
se our reading system is based on the sequen- 


Becau 
tial development of skills, the basal readers were 
to serve as foundations for each group. Enrich- 


ment activities would be stressed. 

All reading periods were scheduled at the same 
time. Students were assigned to reading levels on 
the basis of reading abilities, intelligence quotients 
and teachers’ judgments. Eleven reading level i 
s were established. During the reading per- 
hild moved to the room in which his 
] was being taught. Those students who 
were assigned to levels lower than their grades 
were assigned basal readers other than the readers 
used throughout the school so that the element of 
boredom would be eliminated. 

Only students who were enrolled from 
ber 15, 1959, to May 15, 1960, and who T 
ed at both times, were included in the study. 


group: 
iod, each c 
reading leve 


Results 
Resu= 


When the groups were not equated 
Table 1) indicated that the plndenie in heresis à 
structure made more progress during the eight- 
month period in vocabulary skills and reading com- 
prehension skills than students in the graded struc- 


ture. 
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MEAN GAINS OR LOSSES IN VOCAB 
AS MEASURED BY IOWA TESTS O 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS ABOVE GRADE LEVEL IN VOCABULARY 
SKILLS AND READING COMPREHENSION SKILLS AS MEASURED BY 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS ADMINISTERED MAY 15, 1960 


[A Gy o 


" 
Graded Ungraded Graded ieseadietd 
Vocab- Vocab- Reading Com- Reading Com- 
Grade ulary Skills ulary Skills prehension prehension 
3 74 8" 57 56 
4 54 45 49 48 
5 65 75 62 70 
6 49 71 38 47 
y 42 50 53 55 
8 45 44 45 37 
TABLE II 


ULARY SKILLS AND READING COMPREHENSION SKILLS 


F BASIC SKILLS ADMINISTERED SEPTEMBER 15, 1959 
AND MAY 15, 1960* 


Intelligence 


Vocabulary Reading Comprehension 
Quotients, Skills, Mean Skills, Mean Gain or 
Structure Classes N Gain or Loss Loss 
. Gain Gain 
Graded Exceptional 3 1 Year 1 Month 8 Months 
MEME — cias MN 
Ungraded and above 3 Gain Gain 
1.6 Months 1 Year 3 Months 
Gain Gain 
Graded Above Average 51 1 Year 9.5 Months 
x A o PR NR 
raded 44 Gain Gain 
Ung 9.2 Months 9. 7 Months 
aded Average onths 8 Months 
Grade MORIN —  — eee LL scm 
41 Gain i 
seriei Gain 
Ungrade 9.9 Months 7 Months 
aj m cipe i Gain 
Below Average - 9 Months 5 Months 
Graded 70-84 Cd a E 
ain Gain 
Ungraded 6. 4 Months 6 Months 
= 7 Gain Loss 
5 4 Months 3 Montt 
Exceptional 2 onths 
pales! ee ee 
Grade 69 ar SRS rt et ee 
Ungraded and below 


I Mean Gain: 8 months. Groups equated and classified by intelligence quotients as 
*Nationa e : 


measu 


red by the 


Pintner Test of General Ability, non-verbal. 


MEAN GAINS OR LOSSES IN VO 
SKILLS AS MEASURED BY TH 


KIERSTEAD 


TABLE III 


CABULARY SKILLS AND READING COMPREHENSION 


E IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS ADMINISTERED 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1959, AND MAY 15, 1960* 
Composite Vocabulary Reading Comprehen- 
Score, Septem- Skills, Mean sion Skills, Mean 
Structure ber 15, 1959 N Gain or Loss Gain or Loss 
Gain Gain 
Graded 1.9 to 1 year 12 8. 9 Months 1 Year 
neluw rale ——————————9—————— Roo 
Ungraded Level 4 Gain Gain 
9.'7 Months 5.5 Months 
Gain Gain 
Graded .9 below Grade 55 8. 8 Months 6. 9 Months 
Level to Grade  ——7-— 7 oe coe c i nicis 
Ungraded Level 32 Gain Gain 
6. 5 Months 7.2 Months 
Gain Gain 
Graded Grade Level to 63 8. 6 Months 8.2 Months 
.9 above Grade ^d oH ccc x RSEN € ieu es pe 
— 1 ain air 
Ungraded DNA 9. 6 Months 8. 8 Months 
Gain Gain 
Graded 1 year to 1.9 20 9.5 Months 9. 8 Months 
lg ede ee ae aaa 
24 Gain Gain 
Ungraded Level 8.3 Months 1 Year 
Gain Gain 
Graded 2 years to 2.9 15 7.9 Months 9.2 Months 
. ee ETE 
v Grad 9 Gain Gain 
Ungraded ev. 8.3 Months 6. 4 Months 
Gain Loss 
3 years to 3.9 1 6. 0 Months 3.0 Months 
Graded : pD a ee TS 
above Grade 2 Loss Gain 
Ungraded Leve 1.5 Months .5 Months 
- Groups equated and classified by the composite scores 
an Gain: 8 months. ae iiis administered September 15, 1959 


*National Me 
received on the I 


owa 


Tests of Ba 
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TABLE IV 


THE RANGES FOR THE UNGRADED AND GRADED GROUPS AS MEASURED BY THE IOWA TESTS 
OF BASIC SKILLS ADMINISTERED ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1959, AND MAY 15, 1960 
(Measured in Years and Months) 


Ranges: September 15, 1959 


Ranges: May 15, 1960 


Ungraded Graded Ungraded 
Graded Ungraded Reading Reading Graded Ungraded Reading Reading 
Vocab- Vocab- Compre- Compre- Vocab- Vocab- Compre- Compre- 
Grade ulary ulary hension hension ulary ulary hension hension 
3 4.3 1,7 3.4 3.5 2. 5.7 3.4 
4 5.0 2.5 2.8 4.8 $. 1.2 5.3 
5 4.7 6.1 6.8 5.6 4. 5.8 6.2 
6 3.5 6.6 4.7 5.8 5. 4.9 4.6 
1 6.5 5.2 3.8 6.4 5 5.7 3.8 
8 7.0 4. 3 4.2 "d 6 BI 5.3 
TABLE V 


STUDENT EVALUATION OF ABILITY GROUPING 


Questions 


Better Group 


Slower Group 


Have you felt able to keep up with 
the group? Yes? No? 


Have you had the opportunity to take 
part in class discussions? Same as 
last year? More than last year? 


ithin 
ow would you rate yourself wit 
e group? Upper third? Middle 
third? Lower? 


i ress 
How do you think your prog 
compares with last year ? Better? 
The same? Poorer? 


t 

could select your group nex 
: i would you choose the same or 
S mbi you prefer to be in the other? 


Yes 18 
No 0 
Same as 9 
More than 9 


Upper third 7 


Middle 10 
lower 1 
Better 11 
The same 5 
Poorer 2 
The same 17 
The other 1 


Yes z 
No 
Same as 6 


More than 11 


Upper third 
Middle i 
Lower 

Better E 
The same 0 
Poorer 

The same 5 
The other 10 
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When the groups were equated by intelligence 
quotients (Table II), there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the gains made in vocabulary 
Skills and reading comprehension skills by the two 
groups. 

When the groups were equated by the compos- 
ite scores of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills admin- 
istered on September 15, 1959 (Table II), there 
Were no significant differences between the gains 
made in vocabulary skills and reading comprehen- 
Sion skills by the two groups. 


Student Evaluation of Ability Groupings 


Students in the seventh and eighth grades who 
Were grouped according to ability were asked to. 
answer the five questions listed in Table V. No sig- 
natures were required on the questionnaires. They 
were completed by the students during one ws 
period; therefore, there was no opportunity for the 
Students to discuss the questions with each other. 

The students' evaluations of ability groupings 
indicate that they feel comfortable academically as 
a result of being separated by abilities; arty 
while the faster group does appear to feel comfort- 
able socially, the slower group does not. Two- 
thirds of them would transfer. 


Conclusions 


or ility cannot in it- 
1. Classifying students by ability the need for 


self remove individual differences OF 


adapting instruction to individual differences. 

2. Due to the narrower ranges of abilities in 
classrooms organized by ungraded plans, materials 
can more easily be assembled and standards and 
methods more easily adapted to meet individual 
differences. 

3. Whether the graded structure with ability 
grouping or the ungraded structure is used, there 
must be constant evaluation and study of the indi- 
viduals comprising the groups, and groups must be 
kept flexible and elastic. 

4. Parents and students accept ability group- 
ings if lines of communications between homes and 
schools are kept open. 

5. Teachers’ judgments are as important cri- 
teria for grouping as are test results. 

6. Teachers prefer the ungraded structure. 

Table IV shows that although range is an un- 
stable measure of dispersion, it was used to deter- 
mine if scores in the low extremes and the high ex- 
tremes were greatly affected by either program. 
Such does not appear to be the case. The mean in- 
crease of ranges for the graded group in vocabu- 
lary skills was four months of achievement, and 
for the ungraded, one-half month. In reading com- 
prehension skills for the graded group, the mean 
increase of ranges was six months and for the un- 
graded, five months. Although the Table shows no 
significant changes in ranges confronting teachers 
in heterogeneously grouped classes, and the neces- 
sity for some form of ability grouping in order to 
narrow ranges. The table also shows that the 
higher the grade, the greater the ranges. 
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The Relationship Between Intelligence Quotients and Gain in Reading 
Achievement with Arithmetic Reasoning, Social Studies and Science 


A NUMBER OF investigations have been made in 
the field of education, correlating intelligence with 
proficiency in the various academic fields. Other 
investigators, including Artley (1), Coffing (2), Fay 
(3), and Hinkleman (5) have been interested in 
reading as it relates to other curriculum areas. All 
have found that a positive relationship exists. A 
few studies have been made to ascertain whether 
there is an existing relationship between intelli- 
gence and gain in achievement in the curriculum 
areas, or whether a gain in reading achievement is 
concomitant with a gain in achievement in the other 
areas. Tilton (9) computed gains within a group of 
fourth and fifth-grade pupils over a 20-month per- 
iod making intercorrelations between the sub-tests 
of the Unit Scales of Attainment. Teachers are in- 
clined to believe that when a pupil makes a gain in 
reading achievement, he will gain in other Subject 
areas to the same extent. 


The Problem 


The purposes of this study were to learn 1) 
whether a relationship exists between intelligence 
scores and gain in reading, arithmetic reasoning, 
social studies, and science achievement, and 2) 
whether a gain in reading achievement is related to 
a gain in arithmetic reasoning, social studies, and 
science achievement. 


Procedure 
Procedure 


i these ends, three groups totaling 
m a oa Public Schools for whom in- 
pst uci test scores were available, and who had 
E Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate 
taken (6) at the beginning of grade five and again 
pc d of grade six, were selected for study. 
A "c data were obtained as follows: 
€ i 1956, Form N ----- Spring, 1958, Form K 
mt 1957, Form J----- Spring, 1959, Form N 
so 1958, Form M----- Spring, 1960, Form L 
iis 1 telligence scores were derived from the 
The in Test of Mental Maturity (7). The series 
California : d upon the grade level in which the 
e ol inistered. If a Stanford-Binet Intel- 
were p or a WISC (10) had been adminis- 


— ed. 
(ore was pr eferr " E. 
iei a record was made of the intelli 


used 
tests 
ligence Sca 

red this S 
te For each pul 
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gence quotient, the grade score in reading, both 
paragraph and word meaning, arithmetic reasoning, 
social studies, and science. Referring to the tab e 
in the testing manual (6) the grade scores were an 
verted into K-scores. The K-scores were averag£ a 
for the paragraph and word meaning tests to find a 
average reading score. Differences in Kre08fes,. , 
were found for each pupil over the 19-month per wa 

The grade scores on the tests were converted 
K-scores to obtain more accurate measurement, 
The K-scores have units which are a pprox ane 
equal throughout the range of the tests and, ther - 
fore, reveal growth patterns with greater accura m 
than those obtained through the use of grade pom 
alents. The differences in performances on the 
batteries more nearly represent true differences - 
when K-scores form the bases for making the co? 
putations (6: Manual), a 

Over the three-year period the fifth grades har, 
twelve teachers; six having taught in the fifth one 
for three years, two for a period of two years, en 
four for one year. One of the fifth-grade teache” 
went into the sixth grade for the last two years ? 
the study. Four of the sixth-grade teachers ha a 
taught in the grade for three years, three for foU , 
years, three for two years, and five for one ie 
making a total of twenty-three teachers for the tW 
grades. 

Grade scores were averaged to compare the 


achievement scores of the pupils in the two £r? 
with the national norms. 
Grade 5, 


National Norm, grade 5.1 


des 


Average composite reading grade a i 
Average arithmetic reasoning grade 5.5 
Average social Studies grade E 
Average science grade i 
Grade 6, 

National Norm, grade 6.8 3 
Average composite reading grade i 3 
Average arithmetic reasoning grade E 
Average social Studies grade E 1 
Average science grade n 


According to the average grade levels obtained 
on the Stanford Achievement Tests, the pupils in " 
these groups were able to perform at slightly aboV 
the expected grade levels. 

The mean intelligence quotients and the mea? . 
gains in the four curriculum areas are shown togethe? 


with their standard deviations in Table I. 

" die mean intelligence quotients indicated that 
the group rated at slightly above the average capac- 
ity. The highest gain was in arithmetic reasoning, 
followed by gain in social studies and science, with 
reading gain being the lowest. 

Using the Pearson Product-Moment formula (4) 
correlations were found between intelligence 
Scores and gain in reading, arithmetic reasoning, 
Social studies, and science achievement. The re- 
Sults of these investigations appear in Table II. 

All of the obtained correlations were low, but 
positive, except for the small negative correlation 
between intelligence scores and gain in science. 
The correlation between gain in reading and gain 
in science also was very low. 

In order to determine the relationship existing 
between gain in reading achievement and gain in the 
three other curriculum areas, partial correlations 
Were computed with the effect of the intelligence 
quotients held constant (4). 

Gain in reading achievement correlated with- 
gain in arithmetic reasoning »15 
gain in social studies . 159 
gain in science . 086 

When the intelligence quotients were held con- 
Stant and did not interfere, the correlations We re 
positive, although low. 

It was observed that 
of the achievement tests at th 


five and did not advance much by 
ma 


some pupils neared the top 
e beginning of grade 
end of grade 


and whether it was long enous 
enough for the pupils at the end of the sixth grade. 
To this end the brief questionnaire w i 
Concerning the areas of reading, arithmetic rea~ 
Soning, socialstudies and science, Was checked by 


the sixth-grade teachers. 
1. How well do you 
ment Test admini 
six covers the materia 
textbooks during the year? . 
A. Well : B. Fairly well ; 
C. Poorly 
2. Is this test long eno 
that- i 
A. No one finishes within the t 
B. A few pupils complete it Wi 
limit? . 
C. The majority have completed i 
the time limit? 
3. Achievement- 
A. No one recei 
fect score. . : 
B. A few pupils receive perfect or nearly 
erfect scores. . : 
e. i mapas of pupils receive very 
scores. E 
Concerning the reading test, t 
Ported that the majority of the pup 


tanford Achieve" 
grade 


stered a i à 
ls presented inyour 


ugh or difficult enough SO 


ime limit? __ 
thin the time 


t within 


ves a perfect or nearly per^ 


high 


he teachers pe- 
ils had finished 
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ecd limit, and that many received very 

In arithmetic reasoning, they fel 
covered the materials [e Ae b xs xa. x: 
“well” or “quite well", and that several pupils 
finished within the time limit. They varied in re- 
n of achievement from ‘‘no one receives a very 

igh score" to ‘‘sever ils recei ry hi 
ia, rena al pupils receive very high 
. The social studies material was reported as be- 
ing poorly adapted to the content of the sixth-grade 
course of study, but the majority of pupils had fin- 
ished the test within the time limit, and many had 
received very high scores. The teachers were not 
in agreement as to how adequately the science 
items were treated in the instructional procedures 
They agreed that the majority had finished the test 
within the time limit and had made very high 
scores. One teacher wrote that an achievement 
test of this nature would of necessity be general in 
content and not expected to cover materials taught 
in a specific grade. x 

With the exception of the social studies test 
the sub-tests studied in the battery seemed to cons 
er the materials taught by the endof the sixth grade 
Since many of the pupils completed the tests ahead 
of the time limit and made high scores it may be 
concluded that the sub-tests did not have a high 
enough ‘‘top’’ for the brighter pupils. A more: ac- 
curate measurement of those who made high rat- 
ings at the beginning of the fifth grade may be ob- 
tainable by administering the more advanced bat- 
At its best an achievement test can be only 
a sampling of what a pupil knows, and a number of 
factors may influence the score a child makes on 
an individual test. 

It was believed that if the pupils were divided 
into groups according to intelligence quotients 
the relationships between gain in reading achieve- 
ment and gain in the other curriculum areas might 
differ among those of different mental capacities 
Consequently, 390 of the subjects were used whose 
intelligence quotients fell into one of three groups: 
the low capacity group, 70-85; the average capac- 
ity group, 95-110; and the high capacity group, 120- 
135. By using only the pupils whose intelligence 
ratings fell into one of the three groups the mean 
intelligence quotients and mean gains inachiev 
ment were found with their standard deviatio e 
are shown in Table III. "I 

The highest capacity group made the greatest 
amount of gain, but was surpassed by the ave - 
group in gain in science. The lowest capac sig 
group made the least amount of gain although t he 


g 
high group Was surpassed With respect to gain in 


tery. 


science. 
Correlations were obtained between intelligence 
o 


scores and gain in reading achievement, and De- 
tween reading achievement and gain in arithmetic 

reasoning, social studies and science achievement 
The results of the correlations appear in Table IV. 
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The correlation between reading achievement 
and social studies achievement was high with the 
low capacity group. Otherwise, the correlations 
were low, but positive in every case. The corre- 
lation between gain in reading and gain in science 
was lowest with the average group, and the corre- 
lations between intelligence quotients and gain in 
reading and gain in social studies were lowest with 

the high capacity group. 


Discussion 


Research studies have shown that there is a cor- 
relation of . 50 or higher between intelligence test 
Scores and scores on subject matter tests. When 
intelligence scores are correlated with gain inaca- 
demic achievement the correlations are lowered 
considerably. Low correlations are to be expected 
between gains since gains are less reliable than 
the scores used to compute them. 

Fay (3) believed that the reading skills signifi- 
cant for success in one subject may differ for suc- 
cess in another, and to study general reading abil- 
ity as it relates to other curriculum areas is in- 
adequate. Artley (1) felt that reading skills are 
both general and specific, but that the social stud- 
ies are most adapted to general reading ability. 
The obtained correlation of . 80 between gain in 
reading and gain in social studies with the low ca- 
pacity group confirms this premise. Coffing (2) 
found positive correlations between reading ability 
and improvement in arithmetic. Hinkleman (5) be- 
lieved that reading had an important relationship 
to elementary school achievement, but he felt that 
intelligence also must be considered. Tilton (9), 
in making intercorrelations between measures 
of school learning, found the correlations between 
reading andarithmetic fundamentals, social studies, 
and science to range from .217 to . 323. He found 
that reading gains were less closely associated with 
progress during the fourth and fifth grades than in 
the lower grades, and this was due perhaps to the 
more able pupils acquiring the skill earlier. There- 

fore, bright pupils did not continue to improve in 
ability at the earlier rate of ann d 
s in the information 

ms trend fifth grades resulted from functioning of 
ihe apitt? to read already present at the beginning 

i ince the present study concerns it- 
of the s uto in grades five and six, his con- 
self e may apply. Tilton stated that any achieve- 
kiero t was an inadequate measure of the results 
ment is aching, or of knowledge held by a capable 
of good te ce general achievement tests are short 

seni in content, this criticism is believed 

a 
pa osi fact that intelligence has a causal 


i t one 
i i hool learning, and also that 
reľationëhip cad in order to ‘succeed with infor- 


Since the relationships were 
hen the intelligence scores were held con- 


stant, both intelligence and reading proficiency were 
influential factors in academic progress. Also, since 
there still were positive correlations when the intel 
ligence scores were held constant, we know that in 
telligence was not the only factor involved in the 
relationships. It can be assumed that reading plays 
a part in academic achievement as wellas other fac 
tors. 

The pupils involved in the study had a total of 
twenty-three teachers all of whom were well- 
trained, efficient, and for the most part exper- _ 
ienced. With any group of teachers there is a Lien 
ation in teaching ability in instructing in d ifferen 
subject areas. A sufficient number of teachers 
and pupils were involved to form heterogeneo u$ 
groups, and thus, the variations were lessened. 


Findings 


1. There were wide variations in the amount of. 
gain as measured by the achievement tests for i? 
dividuals of similar intellectual status. the 

2. Individual pupils were inconsistent as to the 
amount of gain among the different sub-tests of 
battery. 

3. Average grade-scores on the achievement v 
tests indicated that the pupils rated slightly a b? 
the national norms. p? 

4. When 670 pupils were used, the highest vett. 
relation was between intelligence and arithm * en 
reasoning, and the lowest correlation was betwe 
intelligence scores and science. igh 

5. Gain in reading achievement correlated (a 
est with gain in social studies and lowest with £* 
in science. the 

6. Many pupils of high capacity rated high osade 
achievement tests at the beginning of the fifth £T* 
and did not make a large gain at the end of the For 
grade. A test with a higher ‘‘top’’ is indicated 
the spring testing in grade six. 

7. The correlations were lowered when the. v 
ligence test scores were not complicating the in 
tigation. ibuta^ 

8. There is a positive correlation not attrib" i 
ble to intelligence between reading gain and age 
arithmetic reasoning, social studies, and epu 
, 9. These data are consistent with the belief ent 
improved reading ability may lead to improve" i- 
in arithmetic reasoning, social studies, and 9 hai 
ence, but the degree of concomitance is less t 
many educators realize. pal in 

10. The teaching of reading needs to be genet? , 
developing skills and affording practice, and mU 


also be specifically related to the other curricul" 
areas, 


e intel" 
es^ 
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VIATIONS ACCORDING TOINTELLIGENCE QUO- 
OUR CURRICULUM AREAS ACCORDING 


PILS OVER A 19-MONTH PERIOD 


EIR STANDARD DE 
HEP IN ACHIEVEMENT IN F 
670 PU 


MEANS WITH T 


TIENTS AND GAINST 
TO K-SCORES FOR 
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Means Standard Deviations 
Areas 108. 30 13.55 
5.13 


Intelligence Quotients 8.35 
Reading Achievement 13.70 
Arithmetic Reasoning vr 
Social Studies 9:96 
Science 
TABLE II 
CE 
CORRELATIONS BE TWEEN INTELI TE : 
ARTHMETE REASONING: XG AND ARITHMETIC R 
BETWEEN GAINS IN A TOG HER WITH THEIR 


7.05 
7.05 
6.51 


QUOTIENTS AND GAIN IN READING, 
AND SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT, AND 
EASONING, SOCIAL STUDIES, 
PROBABLE ERRORS 


Probable Errors 


igence and , 
um Reasoning -— .358 ` 024 
Gain in Arithmetic Reas . 338 . 023 
Gain in Social Studies -.031 . 026 
Gain in Science 
i i n 4 .02 
— n ad ithmetic Reasoning n 025 
Em in Social Studies . 076 . 025 
Gain in Science 
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TABLE III 


THE MEAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND MEANGAINSIN ACHIEVEMENTIN FOUR CUR- 
RICULUM AREAS ACCORDING TO K-SCORES TOGETHER WITH THEIR STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS FOR 390 PUPILS GROUPED ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


Intelligence Quotients 


Areas 70-85 95-110 120-135 

Mean SD. Mean S.D Mean _ S.D. 
Intelligence Scores 80. 97 7.96 103.63 8.62 126.60 7.98 
Reading Gain 5.20 4. 02 8.97 4.52 10. 43 5.38 
Arithmetic Reasoning 9. 80 5.00 11.74 4. 46 16.24 7..92 
Social Studies 5.27 4.82 11.22 6.70 15. 02 7.72 
Science 10.70 5.36 11.26 6.32 9. 96 6. 96 
Number of Pupils 30 269 91 

TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND GAIN IN READING ACHIEVE- 


ADING ACHIEVEMENT AND GAININ 


; AND SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT TOGETHER 
WITH THEIR PROBABLE ERRORS FOR 390 PUPILS DIVIDED INTO THEE CORD- 
ING TO INTELLIGENCE E GROUPS AC 


QUOTIENTS 
——— 
Intelligence Quotients 
arent 70-85 95-110 120-135 
: Correlation P.E. Correlation P.E. Correlation P.E- 

Intelligence Quotients and Reading -324 — .110 . 195 . 039 . 010 E 
Reading and Arithmetic Reasoning .284 .112 .314 . 037 .163 . 069 
Reading and Social Studies . 803 . 044 .231 . 038 .079 . 070 
Reading and Sciences -274 -113 -015 041 .133 069 
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The Effectiveness of Workbooks in the 


Elementary School Reading Program 


WIDELY divergent viewpoints exist concerning 
the value of reading workbooks inthe instruction- 
al process of the elementary classroom. Oppo- 
nents of the use of workbooks in the reading pro- 
gram criticize them as busywork and claim it is 
impossible to meet the individual needs of child- 


ren with this type of material. Proponents iden- 
ea for the ills 


tify the workbooks as a near panac 
of the entire reading program and claim that there 
are vast savings in teacher preparation time when 
the workbooks are used. Strangely, in education- 
al literature there seems to be little m iddle 
ground between the two factions and even less re- 
Search evidence to support either viewpoint. 
To determine what objective evidence could be 
obtained regarding the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of workbook or non-W or kbook methods, a 
study was undertaken by this writer in 1959. With 
the approval of the Los Angeles Board of pauna” 
tion, the objectives of this study were implemen” 
ed by staff members of the Division of Intruc 


í F ion. * This 
tional Services and Elementary gi. re the 


research, therefore, attemp work 
relative effectiveness of workbook and em A 
book methods of follow-up activity m pu^ highly 
alysis of empirical evidence oo s ý 
controlled learning experiment. . á 

The *^workbook method’’ was pennet a re > 
reading follow-up activity involving the k design- 
commercially published, consumable boo e 
ed to accompany a specific basal a 
PO a method”? ewes a 
ollow-up activity involving the "s for 
designed and prepared by individua l posce 
Specific reading groups. ode p sson or type 
When used to describe a P2 pe A ver 
of reading material, was define kon t 
tivity designed to reinforce prev. eci ing 
lo afford practice for the pupil in Sp 


Skills, 


Procedure 
chools were 


Eighteen Los Angeles elementary $ 


ROBERT L. DOCTER 


San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 


randomly selected from the population of approx- 
imately 450 elementary schools of the area for the 
purpose of providing a sample of intact class- 
rooms. Each of the eighteen schools was ran- 
domly assigned one of the six elementary grades, 
and two classrooms of that g rade level were in- 
cluded in the study. For exam ple, school “A” 
furnished two first grades, school ‘*B’’ furnished 
two second grades, and so on until all of the ele- 
mentary grades in all of the schools were as- 
signed. One of the assigned classes ineach 
school was identified as an exper imental group 
and utilized the workbook method of instruction 
for the entire school year of 1958-59. The other 
class in each school was identified as a control 
group and proceeded with the non-workbook meth- 
od of instruction for the same period. 

Through assignment of both experimental and 
control groups at each of the schools, it was pos- 
sible to assume that the pupils in each classroom 
had similar socio-economic backgrounds, similar 
access to supervision and equal opportunity to 
use the library. Administrators of each school 
were asked to assure thatasimilar amount of 
time was devoted to the reading program and that 
class sizes in both the expe rimental and control 
groups were similar. Workbooks were selected 
to accompany all titles of two basic reading series 
in widespread use throughout the area as well as 
five other titles from three publishing houses 
ose books were used at specific grades. 
Instruction proceeded in both the experimental 
and control group classrooms in accordance with 
established developmental m e thods practiced in 
the Los Angeles area. The only exception in- 
volved the use of the workbook in the experimental 
situations. Each teacher divided his class into 
three separate reading groups, basedonthe read- 
ing achievement Scores from standardized tests 
and assigned a basal reader to eac h group which 
corresponded with the specific instructional read- 
ing level involved. Growth in reading during the 
one-year experimental period was measured 
through use of the Standard Reading Achievement 


wh 


LS aane ipu nt district was Mrs. LaVon H. Whitehouse, Coordinator of Elemen- 


: ative officer for the SC 


The administr 
tary Curriculum. 
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TABLE I 


MEAN GAINS IN COMPREHENSION AND VOCABULARY BY GRADE LEVEL 


Reading Skill Group Grade Level 


1 
Comprehension Experimental 5.52 18. 33 14.07 8.55 7.58 7.9 


Control 9.42 13.75 8. 06 5.59 8.76 5; 67 
Vocabulary Experimental 4.87 14.50 12.04 7.95 8.27 6. 43 
Control 7.10 8.59 6.67 5.96 9. 47 5, 52 

TABLE IH 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE F RATIOS OF BETW 
GROUP MEAN SQUARES TO DETERMINE THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
DIFFERENCES IN COMPREHENSION AND VOCABULARY 
GAINS BY GRADE LEVEL 


EEN AND WITHIN SUB- 


Reading Skill Grade Level 


3 38 ee cee eee, 
Comprehension 28.50** 6.33* 5.73% 5 46 .187 3.52 
Vocabulary 7.95** 16.78** 8.68 — 3.17 -202 1.01 
= mM 1200 100 1100 130 its i25 
Foi 6.76 — 6.90 6.90 6.96 6.77 6.76 
F os 3/89 — 3/94 3.94 3.98 3.90 3.9 


** Significant beyond the . 01 level of confidence. 
* Significant beyond the . 05 level of confidence. 
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Figs Form '*J" was administered in the fallas 
the pre-test instrument, and Form ‘‘K’’ was admin- 
istered in the spring as the criterion measure. The 
mental age of each pupil, derived from group intel- 
ligence measures, was also recorded as an addi- 
tional antecedent variable. 

: Each classroom group Was lef 
sis of covariance was used to test the hypothesis 
that both experimental and control groups were ran- 
dom samples of the same population. This device 
is similar to that suggested by Walker and Lev (5) 
and Caffrey (2). Each grade level was treated as a 
Separate experiment. A “gain” approach, also 
Suggested by Caffrey (3), was utilized in the statis- 
tical design. In this instance, where one of the an- 
tecedent variables is a pre-test measure and the 
Criterion variable is a post-test measure, the dif- 
ference between the two measures becomes a record 
ofthe gain. Thus, the mental age of each pupil be- 
came the only antecedent variable and the statistic- 


al computation was simplified. 


t intact and analy- 


Findings 


Mean gains during the schoo 
mental and control groups in ra 


1 year of the experi- 
w score comprehen- 
mmarized in Table 
control (non 


use of the me nt 
the signifi 
hana lysi 
Its of the F tests ) 
ance. Anana lysis of 
e I shows that the 
ental and 
d the .01 
and vo- 


I. Gains in the first gra 
-Workbook) group. With 
the antecedent variable, 
ference was tested throug 
Table II presents the resu 
ed to determine this signific 
the first grade F ratios in T c 
difference in gains between the experim 
Control groups was highly significant beyon 
level of confidence in both co m prehension 


Cabulary scores. 

In the second, thir 
of Table I, however, 
BA gain favor the experi 

he second grade F ratios, as T 
Shed that the comprehension gai 
roup was significantly j 
Workbook group beyond the - 0514" w lo book group 
Vocabulary difference favored the Wo? ituation Was 
beyond the . 01 level. An identica ores. There 

CUM with regard to the third p R : ; 
ere significant differences 17. Í lar 

and highly significant differences ins The 

fo iu, both Bur dE the expo also shows that the 
urth grade column 9 a è i 

Siporimental group registered greaten Feo r ding to 

the year than did the control group. 

he findings presente 
as significant in regar 1 

Significant in terms of vocabu 
ifferences were aP! 

€vels, 


lumns 
, and fourth grade co 
s is noted that the differences 


1 (workbook 
rded i 


n of the wor 


Interpretation 


The significantly greater gains of the first grade 
control group suggest the need for a close analysis 
of the beginning reading program. On the basis of 
this evidence, it would appear that children in the 
early stages of reading benefit more from the inti- 
mate, closely related follow-up material prepared 
by the individual teacher for a unique classroom 
presentation than do childrenwhose beginning read- 
ing experiences involve the use of readiness and 
pre-primer workbooks. The immediate and dra- 
matic reversal of the results at the second grade 
demonstrates a vital need for the introduction of 
these materials at this point inthe curric ulum. 
Certainly the increased readiness of the child to 
learn independently in a formal way is one factor 
pointing to the significantly grea ter gains of the 
workbook group at this grade level. The highly sig- 
nificant differences invocabulary scores atthe sec- 
ond and third grades might possibly stem from su- 
perior practice material in word analysis skills 
found in the workbook exercises. 


Summary 


The purpose 
the relative effe 


of this investigation was to measure 
ctiveness of workbook and non- 
workbook methods of reading follow-up activities in 
each of the six elementary grades. With the mental 
age of the student as the antecedent variable, the 
gain between the reading pre-test and post-test 
score was used as the criterion variable. The hy- 
pothesis that both groups were random samples of 
the same population was tested through ana lysis of 
covariance. Statistically significant differences ex- 
isted between the gains of workbook and non-work- 
book classes in both reading comprehension and vo- 
cabulary at specific grade levels. This difference 
favored the non-workbook classes at the first grade 
level and the workbook classes atgrades two, three 
and four. No significant differences were apparent 


at grades five and six. 
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Simplified Handwriting for Today 3 


IN SPITE OF typewriters and telephones, hand- 
writing continues to serve for convenient commu- 
nication and record making. The older generation 
learned to write a flowing cursive hand by dint of 
persistent practice at school. From the early 
1920’s when manuscript style writing was intro- 
duced (a style similar to typing), school beginners 
learned these simple letter forms which could be 
used for expressive writing almost from the first 
lesson. Originally, the new style was presumed to 
be the pupil’s permanent hand, with no suggestion 
that at midpoint in learning a changeover to cur- 
sive style writing would be required. However, as 
the new style passed the experimental stage and 
became widely adopted by public school systems, a 
transition to cursive style writing was required in 
the later primary period, sometimes as early as 
the end of second grade. 

In the meanwhile, another change in writing 
usage was taking place. The business world with 
increasing frequency requested people to “print” 
important information in filling out application 
blanks and other documents. 


Cne 


Glee 


BLOCK 
PRINTING 


Manuscript 
Writing 


was the frequency of this cial gle ide aea 
á lume of forms to be processed, y 

ai were becoming more careless in hand- 
canse ne Whatever the cause, this matter brings up 
writing ¢ on of handwriting skills suited to our l 
tne questi" iting needs today, and the methods of 
practice action required to produce the best re- 
schoo 


sults io people respond when requested to 
How à 


Je filling out business papers? To the 


ini ENDE ES 
has "printing" can mean only slow, 


int” 
pr eration, 


older ge! 


——À 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Brooklyn College 


painstaking block lettering, but younger people gne 
inclined to interpret “print as manuscript style 
writing learned in the primary grades, often re- 
ferred to there as **printing." Some people simh 
turn to a handy typewriter when requested to p 
During recent years, clerks employed sre 
in the larger cities have been taught block printing * 
and are required to use it in making out all sales 
Slips and other memoranda, a slow process for " 
many, judging from the effort neat block printing 
requires. " - 
In order to check up more fully on this gin arf 
tion, a study was made of the handwriting of col m ^ 
Students who were requested to print while wi 
out registration cards for the fall term, 1961, a 
Brooklyn College, New York. This required LU 
printing of full name, address, and other inform? 
tion. Records were obtained for two classes o 
junior year undergraduate students in education 
courses and two classes of graduate students i^ y- 
ucation courses, who, for the most part, had a ' 
eral years of teaching experience and training oe 
elementary school work. Of the total of 103 S" 
dents in these four classes, ten were men. 
The table at the top of the next page in 


the handwriting response made by these students 
when they were requested to print, The cursiv to 
Style writers m P 


/ ust have forgotten the reque | 
print. The junior year students were in the age 
range 18-19, tne graduate students in their 
and 30's, for the most part. The men uniformly. 
block-printed except for one who typed. An insP 
tion of the registration blanks proved that some le 
the letters in block printing were scarcely legib 


and the students had to be asked to give their 
names. 


dicates 


.. These results indicate that tne undergraduate? 
did block printing or wrote in manuscript style 
about 50-50 proportions, while the graduate St" 
dents showed more inclination to do manuscriP pat 
Style writing. The difference is due to the fact 
graduate students in elementary education have 
brushed up on manuscript style or learned it IP, ge 
their methods Courses in the senior year, and t 
who teach in the primary grades use it daily 
classroom instruction, whereas the undergra 
have not had elementary methods courses and 


in 
quate? 
pave 
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Manuscript 
Block Manuscript and Block Cursive 
Class Printing Style Lettering Style Typing Totals 
Junior Year I 16 14 1 1 32 
Junior Year II 16 12 1 1 30 
Graduate I 5 20 4 H 30 
Graduate 0 3 26 2 31 


had no experience in teaching handwriting. The men 


in these classes were high-school teachers lacking 
elementary methods and teaching experience in the 
elementary grades. 

_ When the students were qu 
Writing instruction in the grades, 
people indicated that they had firs 
hae style (printing) and had chan 

he end of the primary period. 

A new bulletin, Teaching Handwriting, states 
that the changeover from manuscript style to cur- 
Sive writing is standard practice throughout New 
York city except in special cases.l* For a few 


children, the physically immature, the left-handed, 
motor handicaps, the 


the slow learners, those with r 
partially seeing children, the authorities recom- 
mend continuing with manuscript writing. Most 
children make the change In the third grade. Some 
Children, this publication states, may not be ready 
until the fourth grade or later. ‘The bulletin goes 
On to say that when the children have acquired fa- 
cility in both styles, they use cursive for most 
Writing activities and manuscript for those situa- 
tions in which it is most appropriate. Block print- 
ing or lettering is widely taught in high school shop 
and drafting courses. In some cases, children | 
have been changed back and forth more than once in 
moving from one city to another and even in ele- 
mentary schools within the same school system. 

Although the New york city bulletin properly 
uses the term ‘manuscript writing" in referring to 
Primary instruction, teacher? parents, and the 
Children themselves refer to this unjoined letter : 
se Dughont the country. f ; 

i et "i LEES S 
ja year the children will be taught to write". 

-nis mi i inology i ; 
at ee bend ott manuscript style x not 
actual handwriting, and that it must inevitably be 


lScarded inb 
Most people who elect to “block print 


eee at end of article. 


E = 
Stnotes will be fount 


eried about hand- 
most of these young 
t learned manu- 
ged over before 


in re- 


sponding to the request, ‘‘please print", write in 
an unaccustomed, unpracticed hand since block 
printing is not taught in the elementary school and 
only a few learn it in high school. Consequently 
the writer must necessarily slow down and print 


Jaboriously. 


Reasons for the Change-Over 


Why is a change-over in style of handwriting 
universally required in the primary grades today ? 
The reasons given are that manuscript styleis slow- 
er than cursive style at maturity and that most par- 
ents object to the continuance of babyish printing, in 
part because it is said to be slower and also because 
it does not look *educated'' enough for the middle 
and upper students. Another reason is that teach- 
ers in the intermediate and upper grades have had 
no instruction in teaching manuscript writing at an 
advanced level. 

Research st 
comparing the res 


udies dating back 30 and 40 years 
ults of manuscript writing and , 
cursive style, have demonstrated that manuscript 
style is not necessarily slower than cursive style 
with equal amounts of practice through the elemen- 
tary grades. 2 There is no reason why manuscript 
should be slower if children beyond the primary 
grades practice for fluency and rhythm. The writer 
found that upper graders who had always used man- 
uscript style and did extensive expressive writing 
actually wrote faster than their classmates who mn 
always used cursive style. 

The belief that manuscript style mu 
ue to the fact that children itin eph cal 
e generally been **contaminated"' at 
some time or other with cursive style instruction 
and they have not been drilled as thoroughly to de- 
pe ae those who are taught the traditional 

The parents’ request for the chang ris i 
sistent only in the brief span of ee eae 
or slightly over. They willingly accept manuscript 
writing for their children in the primary grades fe 


er isd 
manuscript hav! 
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cause of the demonstrated advantages for young 
children in the beginning stages of learning to read 
and write. They freely consent toa *change-back'' 
to manuscript writing or to instruction in block let- 
tering or typing in the junior high school to insure 
neater, more legibly written papers. Typical par- 
ents regard cursive style Writing as a symbol of 
traditional academic Schooling, the acquisition of a 
Skill that demonstrates the child's increasing scho- 
lastic maturity. Manuscript style writing is re- 
garded as an infantile Stage which must be aban- 
doned for a more grown-up accomplishment. 
Another argument for the change-over is that 
teachers in the intermediate and upper grades have 
not been trained to build mature writing habits from 
the children's manuscript learned in the primary 
grades; hence, they are unable to assist the chil- 
dren in developing rhythm and fluency. Further- 
more, there are few good teaching materials for 
manuscript style in the upper grades and no train- 
ing courses that give instruction in teaching ad- 
vanced writing in simplified styles. 
In the days when the upper grade teacher's 
chief task in handwriting instruction was to help a 
child improve cursive handwriting habits that were 
fairly well established by the intermediate grades, 
the problem was to assist individual Children who 
presented some special difficulty for one reason or 
another; but today, upper grade teachers must not 
only assist individual children with handwriting 
problems, but also teach a new Style to the entire 
class. 


Objections to the Change-Over 


A change-over from manuscript style writing 
learned in the primary grades to cursive style be- 
yond that point is both wasteful and unnecessary, 
Since the psychology of learning proves that first- 
learned skills tend to persist and to interfere with 
later-learned related skills, pupils must be thor- 

ughly retaught and drilled in the new forms to 
: Boost reversion to earlier forms and to offset in- 
P TENEN of the earlier manuscript writing prac- 
tice. The partially learned, hastily written cur- 

: | writing may break down or never really be 
ena ted in the upper grades. The data cited a- 
ipe quse how readily young people in teacher 
um courses can change back to manuscript 
ee when occasion requires. . -— 

A massive reteaching effort is required to 
<¢retool’’ primary grade handwriting just at the time 

re iren have gained considerable control over 
that phi forms and are beginning to enjoy ex- 
simple letter fo i iti After nearly three 

i their ideas in wri ing. 

pressing ore of practice in simple, clear-cut let- 

ears Or pon are required to learn a new style 
rms s bodie strokes and joined letters. 
with differe h thing as a natural transition from 
There is no ae writing to cursive, because the 
ee the two styles are distinctly dif- 
lette 


ter for 


ferent for at least half of the letters. Here are some 


R k fF fo h 
XK ZF vH 


Teachers say that the children are chan ged- 
over when they are “ready to make the change”. 
However, no School-age child is ever as ready t 
change abruptly to a new motor habit as heisto edi 
tinue in the accustomed motor patterns. A Change 
over at this point entails psychological ptis mesh . 
Although most children are successfully retraine i: 
within a short time, the children show by their be 
havior and comments that they resist the change; 
whether consciously or not, 

Although at the point of the change-over the š 
pupils have already had several years’ experior" në 
in learning to write, now they must be treated m 
like beginners learning a new skill. This entails 
different problems for the upper primary and Un 
termediate grade teacher thanteachingthe six-ye m 
old beginner to write cursive style. Practice fron 
the point of the change-over must be as thorough 
in the early grades, Time that is needed in the 
middle and upper grades for improvement in ex^ 
pressive writing and Written work in the content 


Studies must be given to drill to perfect the ne 
writing habits, 


The Need of Simplified All-Purpose 
Handwriting Styles 
— dung Styles 


it- 
The confused situation in present-day handw? 


. : E s- 
ing practices raises the question whether it is p 


style 


in the first place, practiced to perfect it, and hà 
never changed Over, nt 
Simplified writing styles can be just as Ss 
and rhythmical as cursive writing with systemati 
practice continued unt] mature habits are estab” y- 
lished. Upper £rade teachers who have taught vm t 
writing as maturation of primary grade manusc? 
writing have found satisfaction inthe ease with its 
Which children are taught and the excellent resu 
achieved, dif- 
It is not necessary to maintain skill in two fo 
ferent styles, one for fluent writing, the other 


— —— 
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the occasion when ‘‘printing’’ is better. With a 
Slightly modified manuscript hand, it is entirely 
possible to write with good speed and still produce 
clean, neatly written script. There is no question 
that simplified styles have advantages, too, for 
adult illiterates and non-English speaking people 
learning to read and write English. 

The school child's chief use of handwriting is 
for school papers and reports; the adult most com- 
monly uses handwriting for his informal letters and 
memoranda. A clear-cut manuscript style is well 
Suited for all these writing purposes. 

Instead of making a complete change-over from 
manuscript to cursive letter forms, just a few 
Slight adjustments are needed for maturation of the 
manuscript style writing learned in the primary 
grades. Mr. George Thompson, a British hand- 
Writing authority, has devised a slight-slant, slight- 
ly joined style which he refers to as ‘Italic script 
This style is developed from the children's pri- 
mary grade manuscript style writing without any. 
basic changes in letter forms or strokes. Mr. 
Thompson has prepared a copy book with directions 
for developing fluent, rhythmical writing in this 
Simplified style, writing that is fluent as well as 
legible and beautiful. 3 The pupil slants his pap°r 
When writing on a flat surface and may or may not 
Slant the writing, depending on his personal incli- 
nations. 

Even though the quality 
be good, systematic and con 
needed throughout the elementary grade 
the rate of writing and to automatize rhy 


of writing continues to 


tinuous practice is 
s to step UP 


thmical 


writing habits. 
Simplified writing styles done with modern 


tools are by no means lacking inindividuality. Each 
child's writing as he matures, increasingly mir- 
rors his own personal adjustments and preferences 
with no essential difference in basic letter styles. 
At maturity, individual variability inthe established 
writing hand is always apparent. 

During the past thirty years or so, a period of 
rapid change in elementary education, experiment- 
al work in handwriting has been at a virtual stand- 
still. Now with new-style handwriting tools andthe 
frequent demand for clear-cut writing, a vigorous 
program of research is needed to appraise existing 
practices and to try outnew methods. This experi- 
mentation should be carried out on a broad basis in 
all types of schools, and it should be accompanied by 
an educational program for parents to acquaint them 
with new practices in teaching handwriting. 
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Field News 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 
The Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
being made in the review procedure of the Cooperative Research Pro; 


, 2) those dealing with the content of education (Curriculum 
es the learning process 
lemphasis, such as 


il will meet only twice each year. Septem- 


1 2 i S for submission of proposals. The Panels 
will meet in March and the Council in April Investigators will be notified within two 


à grant by the "negi rpor- 
ation. The judges chosen for the study were 53 outstandi 1 y the Carnegie Cory 
ent fields: college English teac 
lawyers and law professors, and business executives. Three hundred essays writte 2 
by first year students at Cornell, Middlebury, and the University of Pennsylvania were 
used. The essays were written on the topics **Who Should Go to College?” and “When 
Should Teenagers be Treated as Adults?” 


The resulting 56 X 56 correlation matrix was factored and ro 
structure. 

Six factors were identified. One factor Was the usual "test" factor. Five other fac- 
fons Were scented as Ideas; Structure; Style, Interest, and Originality; Mechanics; and 
Effectiveness of Expression. M 

The factor analysis indicated that objective measures have moder: 
tions with the judgment factors identified as Mechanics (.50) and Eff 
sion (. 45), but very low correlations with the other three factors. 
conclude that tests can measure the former, but that “we know very 
for Ideas; Structure; and Style, Interest and Originality — either by 


essays. 


ately high correla- 
ectiveness of Expres- 
The inves tigators 
little about how to test 
Objective tests or by 


POSIA 

TA KAPPA RESEARCH SYM 

da oem Kappa announces that the next two research symposia vill deal wit, Eee 
rch Problems Related to the Structure of Knowledge in Education" (University of Illi- 

searc 


is, 1963) and “Selection, Recruitment, Motivation, and Preparation of Educational 
nois, 
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Researchers'' (1964, host institution has not yet been named). 


REVISION OF ACE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS AND ENGLISH COOPERATIVE 


TESTS 
The Cooperative Test Division of Educational Testing Service states that it has very 
f the ACE Psychological Examination and tentative plans 


definite plans for the revision 0 
for the revision of the Cooperative English tests of usage, spelling and vocabulary. 


RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 3 
Some dissertations completed or underway in the School of Educatio tth i i 
of Kansas are as follows: E 
Robert R. Dunwell. ‘‘An Evaluation of Barnard's Statement of Administrative Theory 
Using Thompson's Criteria. ' 


, 


James Jaret Lewis. ‘‘The Relationship of Aptitude and Prior Achievement to Per- 


formance at the Air Force Academy. " 


*«Machine-Accounting Principles and Procedures as 


Andrew Spencer Ely Martin. 
g in the Kansas City, Missouri, 


Applied to Pupil Census and Attendance Accountin 
Public Schools. "' 
lationship between Speech Performance 


«An Analysis of the Re 
Course Content in a Beginning College 


Written Examinations of 
lected in Assigned Grades. n 


a Social System: A Study of Selected Aspects 


Lynn Robert Osborn. 
and Performance on 
Speech Course as Ref 


Eldon Eugene Snyder. «©The School as 
of a Student Social Structure. a 
«A Study of Self-Scoring Tests in Terms of Le 


al Effects. " 


arning 


Raymond Arthur Urbanek. 


Effects, Reliability and Psychologic 
Concerning the Nature of Mathematics and 


«present Views 
f Criteria for Evaluating Secondary School 


Maassouma M. Kazim. 
Development o 


Their Implications for the 


Mathematics Curricula. ' 
of Persons Who Applied for and Were Granted 


«c Follow-up Study 5 ; 
but Who Did Not Enroll. ’ 


Kenneth L. Curtis. 
sity of Kansas 


Admission to the Univer 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
EMPHASIS ON AC Rion of School Administrators has attempted to find out the effect of 
public clamor sis on academic subjects and on physical fitness. A study 
| iron indicated that a greater percentage of students were taking 
dies, English, and physical educa- 


| conducted by the Asso erep Social stu 
i i foreign lang : : 
eplent, mathamatem s sis in fine arts, practical arts, and driver education — 


i duced empha Ride 
i er erc drop nA enrollment was found to be 25. 5 percent infinearts for the 
period 1956-61. 


C SUBJECTS AND 


x KKK 


nvited to send items of research interest to 
College of Education, University 


Professor, 
ille, Arkansas. 


Readers are i 
John Schmid, 


of Arkansas, Fayettev 


nee —— 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE NOW, in the teacher preparation institutions of the nation, to 


CAN YOU PREDICT college success? 


WHAT FACTORS ARE ASSOCIATED with stud 


identify and redirect students whose personality traits seem to limit their 
chances of success in teaching? After surveying 30 colleges and universities, 


Miller finds a great diversity of Screening procedures and infrequent use 9 
standardized tests. 


Vorreyer offers formulae for identifying A 
tential drop-outs. No single item of information available on freshmen affor 


an adequate index, he Says. You need a constellation of selected traits 2” 
qualities to make a valid prediction. 


ent improvement in a college remedi? 
hneyer study, high-improvers tend to s 
pational choices, who read serious book ii 
and who rate their trouble as an inability to concentrate. Poor-progress stu 
dents tend to show a combination of low motivation and high anxiety. 
Schneyer says his major conclusion was that he could find no instrument capa" 
ble of discriminating sufficiently among students to permit prediction of prog 
ress on an individual basis. 


reading course? According to a Sc 
students who have made tentative occu 


CHILDREN RECEIVING TRAINING in the creationof images will score higher in spell- 


AUDIT 


ing, Leon Radaker reports from a Pennsylvania Study. He thinks imagery 
practice should improve reading skills, too. 


ORY DISCRIMINATION and intelligence are highly correlated with success 1? 


primary reading, accordingto data presented by Thompson from an Ohio study. 


D 


J—R Mn 
2E 1—^1""—| D ——————— E 


STUDENT INTERNS discover the actual role of a teacher to be much like their con- 
Kropp and Anderson report. Their di- 


ception of the ideal role of a teacher, 
recting teachers and methods teachers are in only moderate agreement as to 


the ideal role of the teacher, however, and in even less agreement about the 


actual role of the teacher. 


her-centeredness have upon student atti - 


WHAT EFFECT do different degrees of teac 
e? Hoover could detect none at all in 


tudes toward the instructor and the cours 
an Arizona study. 


IN A DEPTH ANALYSIS of employment counseling services in Kanawha County, West 
Virginia schools, Wagner discovers major strengths and weaknesses and makes 
recommendations for improvement. 


to learn more under enthus iastic teachers than under 
ndifferent ? Mastin discovers that teacher enthusiasm 


ARE BOYS AND GIRLS likely 
pupil learning and pupil attitudes. 


teachers who appear i 
has a real influence on 


What Lola Wants from Supervision, "' 
s us that unless 2 teacher desires change, no permanent change 


Claye remind impr i 
; i that teachers want to improve the teaching-learn- 
will be effected. He believes visors to lend a hand. 


ing situation and expect 


UNDER THE INTRIGUING TITLE, "Lol? Gets 


exhibit distinctly unusual person- 


RENTS donot 
EIR PA ssful ‘because they have more 


SUPERIOR STUDENTS AND TH They are Succe 
ality needs, Haas reports er 


ability and apply jt more diligently. 
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Factors Associated With the Progress of Students Enrolled in @ 


College Reading Program* 


The Problem 


POSE of the study here re- 

e a dime the factors which might dis- 
[rais n stidents who made progress in a college 
pur em improvement course from Students who 
penang DR progress. This investigation was 
ane e Wm an attempt to assist those who are 
veneris ible for selecting students withthe greatest 
oal for benefiting from a reading and s tudy 
pee es urse. By awareness ofthe characteristics 
pese with Students who made large improve- 
ps EN course, the instructor of the reading 
esee yona have available a set of criteria for 
re those most able to achieve gains in the 
ie a On the other hand, if those Students 
Rd ond be least likely to gain from a Course 
e dd be identified, and the characteristics asso- 
ote d with lack of improvement of their reading 
ana prs Skills spelled out, then perhaps mo 
appropriate instructional procedures, or D e 

entary therapy could be provided to ena ye n 
the potentially low improvers to increase the a 
mount of gain they might expect. 


Procedures 


who enrolled for group in- 
a 4 bee of Pennsylvania’s Read- 
SUA) Program during the academic year 1958- 
ing epe of 71 students remained to complete the 
Lu eren, including the pre-Program and post- 
E n sting. These 71 students compose the 
Propran re present investigation. However ? 
sample pes data were available for the students 
ips olled for the Program but who did not re- 
who enro he final testing. Data concerning this 
turn ato the Attrition Group, are presented 
roup, . 
where a aem who enrolled for the Pro- 
Each of is inistered the Cooperative Reading 
gram was adm and after the Program. The differ- 
Test (4) apte pre- and post-total reading test 
ence pemen © criterion used for determining the 


E ; i rogram. 
scores was ress achieved in the Prog 


f prog 
amount 0 = 
bstract of the author’s Ed. 
tert January 1961. 
M * 


D. dissertation completed at the School of 


J. WESLEY SCHNEYER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Based on the changes between the initial and fi- 
nal C 


“ee 
ooperative Reading Test total scores, f Rd and 
reading progress groups were formed; A hig but 
Low Improvement group, with 21 students in e 


ith 29 
group, and an Average Improvement group, with 
Students, 


The Reading and S 
of a seven weeks cou 
in groups of ten for 
laboratory Sessio 


. o the battery of tests and the inter- 
view, data conc 


j lastic aptitude and ae 
demic achievement Were obtained for each studen 
from his School Office, 


Significance by analysis of variance 
Differences 


for Signifi 
ences were c 


Onsidereg Statisti 
they were at the , 05 level 


Findings 
Scholastic aptitude, g ae 
+, Cores for each student - 
the College Entrance Examination Board's Schola 


Were available from the school 
lastic A t 


erbat appe aptitude Test provides venis 

tical aptitude Score (MAT Score (VAT); a ma 

The anal: SAI. 

Mita coc ae of variance results of the VAT F 
i io © Progress groups yielded an 

‘nificant ( ge" 02). Further 


+ and a total scholastic 


Education, University of Pennsyl- 
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analysis of the differences by Snedecor's modifi- 
cation of the Tukey test indicated that all of the 
mean differences were significant. The High Im- 
provement group had a significantly lower verbal 
ability mean score than either the Average or the 
Low Improvement groups. (See Table I.) The Low 
Improvement group obtained a significantly higher 
VAT mean score than either of the other groups. 
The mean VAT score for the Attrition group was 
only. 13. 93 higher than that of the High Improve- 
ment group and 49. 59 below thatof the LowImprove- 
ment group. A negative correlation of -.26 was 
found between VAT scores and progress in the read- 
ing Program as measured by the criterion factor. 
This correlation was significantatthe . 05 level. 

Analysis of variance of the mean differences of 
the MAT scores for the three progress groups 
revealed no statistically significant differences in 
mathematicalability. There was a tendency for 
the High Improvers to have a higher MAT score 
than the Low Improvers. The correlation between 
MAT scores and gain in the Program resulted in 
an r of . 04, which was not significant. The Attri- 
tion group achieved a mean MAT score of 565. 40, 
which was the highest mean score for all of the 
groups, 

The analysis of variance of the SAT scores for 
the three reading progress groups yielded no sta- 
tistically significant differences. The correlation 
between SAT scores and progress in the Program 
was .01, which was not significant. There was a 
tendency for the Low Improvers to achieve the 
higher SAT score. The SAT score for the Attri- 
tion group was similar to that of the Average Im- 
provers, which was in between that of the High and 
Low Improvement roups. a wis 

The analysis of ah en revealed no significant 
differences on MAT minus VAT differences for the 
three progress groups. The mean difference ve 
High Improvers was 82. 81 compared to 5. 4 for the 
Low Improvers. This difference did approach 
Significance at the . 05 level, however. The mean 
difference for the Attrition group was 82.95, sec- 
ond only to the highest of all the groups. The cor- 
relation between MAT minus VAT differences and 
gain in the Program was .28, which was signifi- 
cant at the . 02 level of confidence. 


Reading and study skills. This part ofthe in- 


vestigation was concerned with the relationships of 
Certain reading and study skills to progress in the 
Program. The questions of concern were: Is the 
ability to read and understand different kinds of 
material, fiction and factual, related to progress 
in the Program? Would the students who made the 
greatest gains in the reading rate and understand- 
ing of story-type and of factual material be the 
Same students who made the greatest progress in 
he Program? 

Three tests were administered to each student 
enrolled in the Program, both before and after 


the Program, to obtain data relevant to this area. 
The Diagnostic Reading Test (Survey Section), Form 
A, (3) as a pre-test and Form B as a post-test were 
administered to obtain data related to rate and com- 
prehension of story-type material. Two articles 
from the SRA Better Reading Book 3, (6) one as a 
pre-test and the other as a post-test, were admin- 
istered to obtain data relevant to the student's rate 
and comprehension of factual type material. The 
‘Informal Reading and Study Test, ’’ developed es- 
pecially for this investigation by the investigator, 
was administered in its single form both before and 
after the Program as a measure of the student's 
ability to read, take notes, comprehend, study, and 
master a chapter of textbook type material. 

The analysis of variance of the reading rate 
scores on the Diagnostic Reading Test for either 
pre-test, post-test, or gains in rate for the three 
reading progress groups yielded no significant dif- 
ferences. The High Improvers tended to have the 
highest initial reading rate, the highest final read- 
ing rate, but to achieve the smallest gain in rate. 
The Low Improvement group realized the greatest 
gain in reading rate of story-type material. 

The mean initial reading rate for the Attrition 
group was the lowest initial rate among the reading 


groups. 

The analysis of variance of the initial, final and 
gain comprehension scores of the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Test (Survey Section) yielded no significant dif- 
ferences for the three reading improvement groups. 
The comprehension scores of the High Improve- 
ment group were lower than the Low Improvement 
group at the beginning of the Program, but were 
higher at the end of the Program and indicated the 
greater gain in comprehension of story-type mater- 
ial. All of the F ratios, however, were less than 
1.00. The mean comprehension score for the A t- 
trition group was the lowest initial reading compre- 
hension score for any of the reading groups. 

The analysis of variance of the initial, final and 
gain scores in reading rate of the articles in the 
SRA Better Reading Book 3 (6) revealed no signifi- 
cant differences for the three reading progress 
groups. Allof the F ratios were less than 1. 00. 
There was a tendency for High Improvers to begin 
the Program with the lowest initial reading rate, 
to end the Program withthe lowestrate, butto make 
the greatest gain in reading rate of factual material. 
No data were available for the Attrition group. 

The analysis of variance of the initial, final and 
gain scores in comprehension of factual material 
yielded no significant differences among the three 
reading improvement groups. There was a tenden- 
cy for the High Improvers to begin with ahigher 
comprehension score, to end with a lower compre- 
hension score, but to make greater gains in com- 
prehension than the Low Improvement group. The 
Lower Improvement group achieved a Slightly neg- 
ative difference between their initial and final com- 
prehension scores. This difference approached 
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High Average 


Low Attri- 

Improvement Improvement Improvement tion 

Test Statistic Grou Grou Grou Grou 
VAT Range 377-611 329-743 375-638 405-512 
Mean 469.52 498.21 532.04 482-45 

S. D. 80. 27 68. 02 66.33 42.65 
MAT Range 427-765 328-800 345-724 416-669 
Mean 552. 33 539.27 537. 47 565. 40 

S. D. 77, 49 96.94 96.29 68.50 

SAT Range 868-1370 760-1380 857-1362 845-1183 
Mean 1024. 09 1031. 96 1063.19 1035. 80 
S. D. 120. 03 239. 83 145. 01 222.86 
MAT minus Range -57 to 4247 -192 to 4220 -253 211 

VAT Mean 82.81 “i 53 to+199 +10 to+ 
S. D. 


5.38 82.95 
79.70 97.27 105.10 95.42.- 
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Significance at the . 05 level. Data were not 
available for the Attrition group. 

The analysis of variance of the initial, final and 
gain scores for underlining or note-taking on the 
"Informal Reading and Study Test” revealednosig- 
nificant differences among the three reading im- 
provement groups. The High Improvers tended 
to achieve a higher initial Score, and a lower final 
Score than the Low Improvers. The LowImprovers 
made greater gains in underlining ability tha n did 
the Higher Improvers. None of the Fratios, how- 
ever, were greater than 1. 00. 

The analysis of variance of the initial, final and 
gain scores in Summarizing on the ‘‘Informal Read- 
ing and Study Test” (which was developed by the in- 
vestigator especially for this Study) yielded no sig- 
nificant differences among the three reading im - 
proyement groups. There was a tendency for 
the High Improvers to have lower initial and final 
Scores than the Low Improvers, but for the High 
Improvers to achieve a greater gain in summariz- 
ing ability. None of the differences was significant. 

Study habits and attitudes. Study habits and mo- 
tivation for college work have been shown to be re- 
lated to both académic achievement and growth in . 
reading skills. The questions of concern here were: 
Are study habits, methods of study, and attitudes 
or motivation for study, related to progress in the 
Program? Would the students making the greatest 
Progress in the Program tend to have the greatest 
motivation for study and the best methods and stud- 
y habits? " 

To obtain data related to these questions, the 
Study Habits Checklist (5) and the Brown-Holtzman 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (1) were ad- - 
ministered to each student. A total score was a 
tained for the Study Habits Checklist, while sepa- 
rate ‘‘study-mechanics” and ‘study-attitu vind : 
Scores as well as total study habits scores we 
Obtained from the SSHA. ; 

The analysis of Mond ea Study Haris 
Checklist scores revealed that the 
ficant differences in the study habits of the i 
reading progress groups. The ee ee 
ever, approach significance at the . 10 leve See 
fidence. The tendency was for the Low iue cy kie 
to have better study habits. The aq hens eiie 
Score for the Attrition group was the a 
of the groups. The correlation between Study Hab 
its Checklist scores and growth in the petri 
Was -.29 which was significant at the . 02 a uM 

The analysis of variance of the ssakyan toc 
Scores, the ‘‘study-mechanics”’ Scores, and the i. 
tal scores of the SSHA yielded no statistically signi 
ficant differences. The HighImprovers tended to have 
better “study-mechanics”’ and total study habits 
than the Low Improvers. The F ratios for these 
Scores were less than 1. 00. However, the High Im- 
Provers also had better ‘‘study-attitudes’’ or moti- 
yation toward study than did the Low Improver Be 

his difference resulted in an F ratio of 2. 76 which 


approached significance at the . 05 level of confi- 
dence. The correlation between “study-mechan- 
ics’’, *study-attitudes"', and total study habits 
scores and gains in the Program, were all neglig- 
ible and not significant. The mean total study 
habits score, “study-mechanics’’score,and “stud- 
y-attitudes’’ score, for the Attrition group were 
all lower than those of the other reading groups. 

Ranking troublesome reading and s tudy prob- 
lems. It was noted early in the investigation that 
most students who enrolled in the Program or who 
came for conferences with the investigator, tended 
to believe that their chief source of reading study 
difficulty was a lack of reading speed. To see if 
this tendency to consider speed important was re- 
lated to growth in speed of comprehension,students 
enrolling in the Program were asked to rank a list 
of seven common reading-study problems in the 
order in which the student considered them to be 
important. 

The hypothesis was tested by correlating the stu- 
dents’ ranking of the importance of gains in Speed 
of reading to the student with his actual gain as 
measured by changes in speed of comprehension 
Scores on the Cooperative Reading Test. A sepa- 
arate correlation was computed for the High Im- 
provers, Average Improvers, and for the Low Im- 
provers. The correlation between ranking and gain 
in speed of comprehension was for the High Impro- 
vers: .48 (significant at better than . 05 level): for 
the Average Improvers: .36 (not Significant); and 
for the Low Improvers: .32 (not significant), The 
apparent motivation of the High Improvers to make 
gains in reading rate seemed to play a greater part 
in their growth in speed of comprehension, than it 
did for either of the other groups. 

Trouble with concentration was the only problem 
that was ranked important to a Significantly greater 
extent than it was ranked unimportant. A signifi- 
cantly greater number of High Improvers ra nked 
this problem important than ranked it unimportant 
(P=. 005). There was no significant difference in 
the ranking of this problem by the Low Improvers. 

Academic achievement. The final grade-point 
average for each student enrolled in the Pr ogram 
was obtained from his school office at the end of 
the academic year following his participation in the 
Program. 

The analysis of variance of the grade-point av- 
erages for the three reading progress groups, in- 
dicated that the differences among the High, Aver- 
age, and Low Improvement groups were not statis- 
tically significant. The F ratio was less than 1. 00. 
The mean of the High Improvers was 2.98 which 
was .23 above that of the Low Improvers and .33 
above that of the Attrition group, which had the low- 
est grade-point average of all the groups. 

Personal, educational, and social factors. Each 
student who came to the Reading Clinic for a con- 
ference was asked to Complete a questionnaire 
which contained a number of items relative to his 
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Social, and educational bac kground. 
nod were available for each studentenrolled 
in the Program. Thirty-two items were selected 
from the questionnaire for analysis and compari- 
son between the High Improvers and Low Improv- 
ers, The difference between the relative frequen- 
cies of responses for each item for the High and . 
Low Improvers was tested for Significance by chi 
Square. " 2 

A difference which was significant approaching 

the . 01 level of confidence was found between the 
types of books read most frequently by the High Im- 
provers and those read by Low Improvers. The 
High Improvers tended to read theoretical, academ- 
ic, and classical books more frequently than they 
read popular books and current event books. This 
preference was reversed for the Low Improvers. 

A difference approaching significance at the . 05 
level of confidence wag found in the tentative selec- 
tion of a vocational choice at the time of enrollment 
in college between the High Improvers and Low Im- 
provers. A larger number of High Improvers than 
Low Improvers had made a tentative choice of oc- 
Cupation at the time they had enrolled in college, 

There was a tendency, but not Significant, for 
more of the fathers of High Improvers to have had 
at least one year of college than for the fathers of 
Low Improvers. No difference was found between 
the education of mothers of the two groups, 

None of the other factors Was Significant, ap- 
proached significance, nor revealed definite trends, 

Personality factors, Research had Suggested 
that one of the factors related to growth in reading 
ability might be personality. Two instruments 
were used in the assessment of personality. The 
SA-S Senior Scale (7) evaluated students on the ba- 
sis of emotional Stability and permeability. The 
Inventory of Beliefs (8) evaluated Students on the 


basis of their tendency to accept or to reject ster- 
eotyped attitudes. 


The analysis of varianc 
SA-S Senior Scale revealed no Significant differ- 
ences among the High, Average, or Low Improve- 
ment groups. The F ratio was less than 1.00. There 
was a small tendency for the High Improvers to be 
more permeable than the Low Improvers. The At- 
trition group had a mean SA score indicating that 


€ of the SA scores of the 


this group was the most permeable of allthe groups, 


Analysis of variance of the S Scores of the SA- 
S Senior Scale for the High, Average, and Low Im- 
provement groups revealed no Significant differ- 
ences. The F ratio was 1.55. A Comparison of 
the mean scores of the three groups indicated that 
the High Improvers were more stable than the Low 
Improvers. The lower mean score of the Low Im- 
provement group indicated a tendency for this group 
to be more anxious than the High Improve ment 
group. However, the differences were not Signifi- 
cant. The Attrition group hada meanS score which 
indicated that this group was the most anxious of all 


the groups. 


Chi square tests of the relative pel 
the four personality types, and varians int differ- 
tions, revealed no statistically NS nts who 
ences. High Improvers tended to be studer E 
were both permeable and anxious. When the ma 
were combined for each of the separate ees 
66. 6 percent of the High Improvers eren eable. 
able, while only 33. 4 percent were Dar were 
Of the 21 Low Improvers, only 38.1 peno emea bie: 
permeable, while 61. 9 percent were eiie “05 
This difference approached significance a 
level. i n 

When the personality types were aoe" 4T. 
the basis of Similarity in emotional pee » nally 
percent of the High Improvers were emo f * the 
Stable, while 52. 4 percent were anxious; were 
Low Improvers, however, only 23. 8 berceni 
Stable, while 76. 2 percent were RD anean 
difference approached the . 10 levelot So com- 
The Attrition group was not included in the 
binations. em 

The analysis of variance of the Inventory of Be- 
liefs scores for the High, Average, and code" dif- 
provers, revealed no statistically significa of the 
ferences. The F ratio was 1.8. ÎnspacMmon nid 
mean scores for the three reading groups ee sig- 
that there was a greater tendency, though stereo- 
nificant, for the Low Improvers to accept $ a 
typed statements, The mean for the ACEPTOS a 
Sroup indicated that these students had a gre 


reo” 
tendency than any of the groups to accept Ste 
typed ideas, 


Conclusions 
one lusions 


A major conclusion to be drawn from this e 
vestigation is that none of the instruments (ie in 
ployed in the Study (reading tests, personali i 
Ventories, or study habits inventories) was ding 
to discriminate among students taking a rea 


: isticalsi£^ 
Improvement course with sufficient statistical 
nificance to 


individual basis, 


6 
However, it should be noted, that while pul ti 

Sent instruments Were unable to discriminate cer 

Sufficient reliability for individual prediction, 

tain Characteristics and trends were observed uld 

Which would Seem to indicate tendencies that wo 


dee 5a 
describe High Improvers and Low Improvers 2 
group. 


re 
Insofar as the results of the present s taor "i 
Concerned, prediction of success in a rea some 
course can be based on certain tendencies,” ch 
of Which are Significant, others which app" 
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significance, and some of which are not significant, 
but which, however, appear to indicate trends 
which may be observed in the data and are suppor- 
ted by the investigator’s own experience, 

The significant tendencies are for the High Im- 
provers to be students with low verbal aptitude 
scores; to be students who make tentative occupa- 
tional choices at the time of entrance to colle ge; 
to be students who read books of an academic, 
classical, and serious nature; and to be students 
who rank trouble in concentration as a major read- 
ing-study difficulty. 

Those tendencies which approach significance 
are for the High Improvers to be students whose 
mathematical aptitude scores exceed their verbal 
aptitude scores; to be students who are highly flex- 
ible persons; and to be students who are well mo- 
tivated for academic studies. 

Those tendencies which are not significant but 
which the investigator believes further study may 
reveal to be significant are for High Improvers to 
be students whose initial reading scores are low; 
and to be students who are emotionally stable and 
non-anxious. 

An important factor notedfor the Attrition group 
was that their motivation toward learning as meas- 
ured by the ‘‘study-attitudes’’ scores from the 
SSHA were the lowest of any of the reading groups. 
The students who failed to return for the final tests 
would appear then, to be the least motivated of the 
Students in any of the groups. In addition, as re- 
vealed by the SA-S data, these students were also 
the most anxious. The combination of low motiva- 
tion and high anxiety appeared to be an important 
factor in influencing students who failed to return 
for final tests. Other factors, unknown at present, 
may have influenced these students: For exam 
ple, they may not have been satisfied with their 
progress in the Program, and the pressure of — 
studying for final examinations combined with their 
extreme anxiety might have been enough to prevent 
them from returning for the re-tests. While final 
answers to the question of why the students in the 
Attrition group did not return to complete their 
final tests will never be known, the data concern- 
ing their performance on the SA-S test and on the 


SSHA (high anxiety combined with low motivation) 
suggests that students with extreme scores on 
these tests would benefit from the individualized 
attention. 

One of the implications of this study which mer- 
its attention is the observed tendency of High Im- 
provers to achieve low scores on the verbal sub- 
test of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Correlations 
ranging from .58 to . 70 between VAT scores and 
Cooperative Reading Test scores indicate that the 
two tests are measuring similar skills to some 
extent. It seems probable that some of the stu- 
dents who obtained low VAT scores did so because 
of limitations in their reading ability. It may well 
be that students whose low verbal aptitude scores 
are apparently due to poor reading ability may im- 
prove their verbal aptitude scores after a period 
of intensive instruction in reading. Further re- 
search in this area would seem to be warranted. 
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Effects of Self-Directed Study on 


Retention, and Curiosity * 


RESEARCH ON college teaching methods has 
often been concerned with the student's degree of 
active involvement in the learning process. Insuch 
Studies, the independent variable is the degree of 
activity required of the Student, as in experiments 
comparing the lecture method with the discussion 
method. The dependent variable is usually some 
measure of the student's mastery of the material of 
the course. The frequent failure to obtain clear- 
cut differences in the effects of differenttreatments 
may be due to the choice of criterion measures 
lacking an explicit and well-founded relation to the 
treatment variable. 

There is, for example, no obvious reason to 
expect independent study or other relatively un- 
structured learning situations to produce greater 
mastery of a standardized body of knowledge such 
as is usually tested in final examinations. On the 
other hand, it does seem reasonable to expect that 
if greater interest and curiosity about a given field 
is generated by independent study, it may mediate 
continuing efforts to solve problems and seek in- 
formation in that field. In their turn, such contin- 
uing efforts may result in superior mastery of sub- 
ject matter knowledge at intervals remote from the 
initial learning period. Indeed, this was the result 
obtained by Kersh (4) in a laboratory study of the 
‘independent discovery’’ method. 

Thus, curiosity as a directive aspect of cogni- 
tive activity assumes special significance in re- 
search concerned with long-range effects of educa- 
tional methods. Unfortunately, curiosity has been 
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given little direct attention in educational sages 
In some of the older studies cited by Stroud (6), nce 
in Berlyne’s more recent work (1), the pon pin 
and timing of questions proposed by the teachen TE 
the textbook has been used as the independent = 
able, with mastery of subject matter as the de - nas 
pendent variable, but question-raising behavior 
never been treated as a dependent variable. abie 

In the present study, the independent vari? 
is the degree of student activity elicited by Ua) is 
method of instruction: self-directed study (SD in 
compared with a conventional lecture method. à 
SDS, the number of lectures was reduced to odë 
third the number given in tne control course. po 
SDS differs from the method commonly called " 
dependent study” in that SDS preserves tne con es 
ventional course structure, in which one teari 
guides many students through the same body E in- 
knowledge, whereas independent study typically 
volves a one-teacher:one- student relationship. ed 
practiced in the present experiment, SDS die 
from experiments in which discussion sections," 
Substituted for lectures in that tne SDS group ere 
tended only one-third as many formal class Moe 
ings with the instructor present as did tne con 
group. 

The dependent variables included the usual s 
measures of mastery of course materials. pod 2 
dition, measures of this kind were repeated af ar- 
delay of one year. But the most important deP 
ture from previous research was the attempt t° 
measure curiosity as a dependent variable. 


St phase of this experiment, and Dr. 

: tudy was Supported by a grantfrom the Y ail 
rsity of Colorado. The follow-up study is part © an^ 
ersity of Colorado, directed by H. E. Gruber. ae 
In part, the rese2 
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Hovey (3) has conceived of curiosity as arising 
from the existence of gaps or inconsistencies in 
cognitive systems. These gaps occur when two 
cognitive organizations are compared (at various 
levels of awareness) and are found to be neither 
wholly congruent nor wholly incongruent. 

Several hypotheses concerning the conditions 
under which gaps, and thereby curiosity behaviors, 
would occur were derived from this conceptualiza- 
tion. In brief, the development of cognitive gaps 
increases as some function of the complexity, num- 
ber, variety, and relevance-to-self of cognitive 
systems employed by the individual in dealing with 
new experiences. The present study is concerned 
only with the last of these hypotheses. It is hypoth- 
esized that gaps are more apt to occur in materials 
associated with relevant than with irrelevant cogni- 
tive systems. By ‘‘relevant’’ is meant more cen- 
tral to the individual’s concept of himself, of real- 
ity, and of his future. Cognitive systems become 
relevant to the degree that the individual is required 
to use them actively in adapting to the situations he 
confronts. Finally, the intervening variable, cog- 
nitive gaps, is coordinated to a behavioral variable: 
the questions raised by a student. Thus, the num- 
ber and quality of questions generated by a student, 
either spontaneously or in response to the experi- 
menter's request to ask questions, was our main 
behavioral index of curiosity. 

An opportunity to test this formulation came to 
hand as an extension of a self-directed study ex- 
periment involving a course in educational psychol- 
ogy. The appropriateness of this situation fortest- 
ing our hypothesis rests on the assumption that the 
S in the SDS condition was required more than theS 
in the lecture condition actively to use and manipu- 
late the course materials, both in his individual 
study and in interacting with other members of his 
discussion group. Bloom's (2) research on stu- 
dents’ thought- processes in the classroom lends 
support to our assumption. He found that during 
lectures, students' thought-processes characteris- 
tically take the form of passive recognition and 
cognizing of the material presented, whereas in 
discussion groups, there is more thinking con- 
cerned with problem solution and more comparison 
of one's own understanding of the material with 
statements made by others. In addition to meas- 
ures of question-raising behavior one year after 
the course, we were interested in the S's direct ex- 
pressions of interest and in overt behavioral ten- 
dencies to seek more information about the field 
covered in the experimental course. 


Method 


The Ss were two sections of students enrolled 
in Educational Psychology at the University of Col- 
orado during the spring semester of 1957. Both 
Sections were taught by one of the writers. By the 
flip of a coin it was determined that Section 1 (62 


Ss scheduled to meet at 9:00 a. m. on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday), would be taught by a lecture 
method. Section 2 (53 Ss originally scneduled to 
meet at 11:00 a. m. on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday), would be taught instead by the method of 
self-directed study in small groups. Atthe Univer- 
sity of Colorado, 9 o'clock and 11 o'clock sections 
are generally considered to be equally desirable, 
and there is no reason to expect students in these 
sections to differ systematically. 

As entering freshmen, all Ss had received tne 
University of Colorado Academic Achievement Test 
(AAT), a placement test giving separate and com- 
posite scores in English and mathematics. All Ss 
received the Otis Intelligence Test at the end of the 
semester in which the experiment was conducted. 
Near the beginning of that semester, allSsreceived 
a test of Need for Academic Achievement (NacAch), 
based on the Liverant test (5). The lecture group, 
Section 1, was slightly superior on the AAT and on 
the Otis, while the SDS group, Section2, was 
slightly superior onthe NacAch scale. None of 
these differences was statistically significant. 

To test our hypothesis about curiosity, as well 
as to assess the retention of course material, as 
many as possible of the original Ss were adminis- 
tered a questionnaire and a subject-matter test 
during the spring semester of 1958, about 10 months 
after the end of the course. Of the original 62 Ss 
in the lecture group, 40 were still enrolled at the 
University, and 36 of these took the post-test. Of 
the original 53 Ss in the SDS group, 35 were still 
enrolled and 30 took the post-test. The group ob- 
tained for the post-test were similar to the groups 
from which they stemmed with respect to scoreson 
the Otis, the AAT, the NacAch scale, and final 


course grades. 


Procedure 
erocce 


Although questions from Ss were permited in 
the lecture class, at least three-fourths of each 
period was devoted to a planned lecture, which the 
instructor consciously made more formal than is 
usual for him. 

The SDS class was informed at its first meet- 
ing that it had been selected to try out a new meth- 
od of teaching. Instruction in small self-directed 
groups was explained and the Ss then received one 
week of training in the application of techniques 
which had been found successful in promoting good 
communication in small groups. Work sheets were 
distributed which contained concrete suggestions 
as to the kind of behaviors which were successful 
in groups and discussion of the project was en- 
couraged in class. In addition, demonstrations of 
successful and unsuccessful group processes were 
conducted for this class by several graduate stu- 
dents. 

After this first week of training in group dis- 
cussion technique, the SDS class was divided into 
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ten small groups, each having five or six members. 
Each group was assigned a small room in which to 
meet each Monday and Wednesday at 11:00 a. m. 
The groups were equated with respect to AAT and 
NacAch scores. . 
The Friday meeting of the SDS class, at which 
time the instructor met with the entire class, was 
devoted to a discussion of common problems in 
group functioning and to questions concerning course 
content, particularly the latter, Although there 
was some initial awkwardness, the small discus- 
Sion groups were meeting smoothly by the end of 
the second week of the term. 

Topics for group discussion were Supplied by 
the course instructor in the form of instruction 
Sheets. These contained a list of theassignedread- 
ings, plus supplementary readings for the course. 
In addition, the instruction Sheets contained an out- 
line of the topics to be discussed, and a number of 
relevant discussion questions. It was Suggested 
that students center their discussions around the 
instruction sheets. Throughout the Semester, new 


Sheets for the next unit of study were distributed to 
students in the expe 


rimental group approximately 
every two weeks. 

When the groups first 
Were assigned to each group. These leaders were 
student members of the group, selected by the 
course instructor, 


It was Suggested that they keep 
group attendance records and t 


began meeting, leaders 


» tended to prepare 
duct group discussion on 


ed leadership, 


Measures of Mastery of Course Material 


The final examination 
and an objective part, 
on the final examinatior 
the semester. 


The post-test, administered ten months after 
the course had ended, assessed retention of course 
content by means of 15 multiple-choice questions, 
24 true-false questions, ten identification (short 
answer) questions, and a ten-item matching ques- 
tion. The multiple-choice and true-false questions 
were taken verbatim from the course final and 
other course examinations. The identification and 

matching questions were modified versions of ques- 
tions which had appeared on course examinations, 


consisted of a 
The course grad 
n and on tests gi 


n essay part 
€ was based 
ven during 


Measures of Curiosity 


A post-test questionnaire was administered 
which included three groups of items related to three 


aspects of curiosity. The first, and most ip s 
tant, was a groupof five items dealing with questio 
raising behavior. In these five items, the S was 
asked, 1) to list as many questions as he could 2) 
think of in the field of educational psye hology, A 
comment on a paragraph about an educational m 
lem, 3) list the problems or questions suggested by 
the previous paragraph, 4) list the things in the t 
field of educational psychology that he would like 
find out more about, and 5) list all the questions dix 
Suggested by another paragraph dealing with an e 4 
ucational problem. Each item yielded a score co 
the number of questions raised, and tne set of fiv a 
items yielded a score for total number of question 
raised. In addition, the protocol was scored for 
the merit and diversity of the questions raised. = 
During the Scoring, the scorer was kept Mae 
the experimental groups to which the protocols 
longed. 
There were five items in the second groups — 
dealing with interest in the field of educational psy 
chology. Two of these were Likert-type rating h 
scales and three were Open-ended questions oe 
were later content-analyzed for expressions of i 
terest in topics related to educational psychology. 
Again, the scorer was kept ignorant of the group 

to which the protocols belonged. 

There were five items in the third group, t 
dealing with tendencies toward overt action to get — 
more information about the field of educational 
chology. Two of these were self-reports of rea 
ing actually done or other actions actually ies ih 
and two dealt witn hypothetical efforts the S wou 
be willing to make, The final **action-indicator a 
Was whether or not the S troubled to self-addres?, 
postcard asking for information about the outcom 
of the investigation, These **action-indicatorS 


1 l 
were used as measures of interest in educationa 
Psychology, 


At the end of the semester during which reage 
course was taught, there was no significant dif 
ence between the groups on measures of mastery 
of course material. The SDS group was slightly y 
but insignificantly Superior to the lecture gror dos 
the final examination and in the final course ot 
A similar result was obtained in the post-test was 
c > On the post-test, the SDS group 
Slightly Superior in all three parts of the test O^ 
urse material. None of these d 
Significant, ; le 
raising Behavior—As shown in T 
he five items dealing with quer 
ior, the SDS group was superior gp 
€stions raised, None of the aner i- 
vidual items was statistically sig? re 
cant. Since the intercorrelations among the ee 
on these items were negligible, it is reasonable ig, 
treat these five Scores as independent observati 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF QUESTIONS RAISED 
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Lecture 
(N = 36) 


Mean 


S. D. 


Self-Directed 
(N = 30) 


Mean S. D; 


Item 1 
**What questions do you have about the 
field of psychology as applied to edu- 
cation? Put down as many questions as 
you can think of. ” 


Item 2 
**Read the following selection and then 
comment on it in at least 25 words.” 
Selection concerned problem of child 
in second grade. ) 


Item 3 
“What problems or questions did the 
selection you just read (in Item 2) sug- 
gest to you?" 


Item 4 
“Is there anything in the field of Edu- 
cational Psychology that you want to 
find out more about? What?" 


Item 7 

‘*Read the following selection and then 
inthe space below write as many ques- 
tions as you can think of that the quo- 
tion suggests to you.” (Quotation as- 
serted need to emphasize mathematics 
and other *basic" subjects in the high- 
school curriculum.) 


Sum of Questions Raised, Items 1,2, 3,4, 
and 7. 


Merit of Questions (sum of judgments of 
merit of responses to Items 1,2,3, 4, and 7). 


3. 03 


.93 


3. 42 


. 75 


2.75 


10. 58 


. 15. 88 


1.90 


1.29 


1.74 


.80 


2.11 


4,12 


2. 33 


3.53 1.30 


. 73 1.48 


3.90 1.18 


2.86 2.25 


12.10 3.87 


17.16 2.91 


STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY TOTAL NUMBER OF QUESTIONS 
RAISED AND BY TREATMENT 


TABLE II 


Total Number of 


Questions SDS Lecture 
Low  (3- 8) 4 12 
Middle ( 9 - 14) 17 19 

9 5 


High (15 - 23) 


Chi-square = 4. 76 
.05 «p«.10 
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i binomial expansion to calculate the prob- 
ability of obtaining five out of five scores all in the 
predicted direction (7), the superiority of the SDS 
group is significant (p< . 03). In addition, the SDS 
group was superior in the diversity of questions 
raised, in the total number of questions raised, and 
in the merit of the questions raised. 

Table II shows the frequencies of individuals 
raising different numbers of questions, subdivided 
into low, middle, and high numbers of questions 
raised. Although the middle categories are of about 
the same size in both SDS and lecture groups, the 
proportion of individuals in the extreme categories 
is in accord with the hypothesis that the SDS condi- 
tion stimulated greater curiosity as evidenced by 
question-raising behavior, 

Interest—In four of the 
interest in the field of educ 
SDS group was Superior, a 
items dealing with tendenc 
indicating interest in educ 
SDS group was superior, 

superior in 13 of the 15 it 
tionnaire. Since the inte 


five items dealing with 
ational psychology, the 
nd in four of the five 

ies toward overt action 
ational psychology, the 
Thus, the SDS group was 
ems in the post-test ques- 
rcorrelations amon 


observations, Using the 
result is highly significant (p< .004). 

Action-indicators—Within the 
indicator’’ items, an interestin 


The SDS group reported a larg 
readings since the co 


group of “action- 
g trend emerged, 
er mean number of 


= 10.95, p<.001). The re 


rse material to the 
reading, attending 
ending lectures, 

n reading were con- 
what hadbeen learned, 
nt distribution of ac- 
SDS Students, in the 
tended to do more 
dge, while the con- 
often to apply what 


Thus, the significantly differe 
tivities reported suggests that 
year following the course, had 
things to increase their knowle 
trol students had tended more 
they had learned, 


Replication 


Since the results of the experiment above were 

omisingly consistent, but of only tenuous Statisti- 
pronus nificance, it was decided to repeat the study 
cal ane course. The course chosen Was the 
with an emester of a two-semester Sequence in 
SEDEM ENDE. As before, the SDS Section met 
Gener I 


three times a week. The SDS sectionwas "panes 
in small discussion groups, usually pt UNE hele 
students, which met at a place and time o 
own choosing, with no instructor presents ‘ue 
Because the decision to repeat the previ chol- 
study was taken after.the course inGeneral fe not be 
ogy had already beengiven, arrangements aes scores 
made to obtain comparable final Suc ae el 
from both groups. Instead, the groups were pen 
on the basis of the Academic Achievement Te be 
(AAT) given to all freshmen and the — one 
reported deal only with the post-test, Lea in the 
year after the course was finished. Tie ery case 
post-test consist of 14 matched pairs; inev n the 
either both members have identical scores o locat- 
AAT, or where identical scores could not a mem- 
ed, the pair was constructed so that the SD work- 
ber would have a slightly lower score, thus would 
ing against the hypothesis that the SDS Lam 
exhibit superior performance in the pu of 
The post-test consisted of an objective emes- 
retention of material covered in the second s elicit 
ter of General Psychology, items intended ih in- 
question-raising behavior, items dealing JU actis 
terest in psychology, and items dealing wit bout 
tendencies toward getting more ev eine p nem 
psychology. Although all of these kinds of : s were 
have been described above, the specific tns 
modified to suit the changed material DEAE teris 
For example, in one of the question-raising x 
the Ss were asked to comment on a passage ther 
Scribing the “authoritarian personality’’, ra 
than on a passage about educational a daran m 
Finally, the post-test was somewhat shorter 
in the previous Study, to reduce labor. 


Results 


ight- 
On the retention test, the SDSgroupwas ip 

ly but insignificantly superior to the control Kon 
isine Cach of three items dealing with e in 
raising behavior, the SDS group was superio num 
the number of questions raised. In the ao sps 
ber of questions raised, the superiority of t -tailed 
&roup just failed of Significance, using a pim mean 

ilcoxon test for paired replicates. The SD 


i 8. 0; 
T of questions raised was 
as 6, 4, 


fo 


as 
the 


replicates, This item was a nine-point rating sd 


on- 
» the SDS mean equalled 5. 41, and the ¢ 
trol mean equalled 4. 18. two of 

;.. ere Were three action-indicators, on IY 
Which the spg 8roup was superior to the contr 
SPOR and ORG-OF which the wayemae wos trie: 
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of these differences was significant. 

Thus, on eight out of nine items, the SDSgroup 
was superior to the control group in interest and 
curiosity about general psychology. 


Discussion 


It seems clear that self-directed study produced 
a small but persistent superiority in question-rais- 
ing behavior and in other indices of curiosity. In 
both studies when tested almost a year later, the 
SDS groups asked more questions and were prepared 
to exert greater efforts to seek information about 
educational psychology. Although they had only 
one-third the usual number of contact hours with 
the instructor, the SDS groups suffered no loss in 
retention of factual knowledge. 

It is worth remarking that the instructors inthe 
two SDS sections were quite different. There was 
a ten-year age difference between them. The older 
instructor would unquestionably be described as 
mature, steady, and well-organized—a man for 
whom the lecture might seem a natural medium. 
The younger instructor would be described as youth- 
ful, ebullient, and enthusiastic—a man who partic- 
ularly enjoys contact with individual students. In 
Spite of these differences, essentially the same re- 
sults were obtained in both courses. 

The question remains, when should we expect 
greater curiosity to lead to more enduring mastery 
of subject matter? Curiosity cannot lead to infor- 
mation-seeking and continued mastery of material 
if the environment presents the S with a multitude 
of stimuli that produce behavior patterns antago- 
nistic to independent information-seeking. Thus, 
isolated experiments on self-directed study can have 
only limited effects. But if curiosity is not theonly 
attribute of the permanently educated individual, it 
is at least a sine qua non. In this Sense, curiosity 
Should not be viewed as.an end in itself but as an 
essential class of events in the stream of cognitive 
processes that characterizes the intellectually in- 
dependent individual. 

Surely a major goal of education is to stimulate 
the student to further pursuit of knowledge on his 
own initiative, after the compulsions of the class- 
room are far behind. Curiosity may be said to 
have a **gatekeeper'' function in the educational 
System: if the system arouses further exploratory 
or reorganizing behaviors, it may set off a pro- 
cess which is self-sustaining and which may inlarge 
part determine the whole character and direction of 
the individual's future life. 


Summary 


Two classes in educational psychology, equat- 
ed with respect to aptitude, were used in the pres- 
ent experiment. One class was taught by the tra- 
ditional lecture method, three lectures per week, 
while the other was handled by a self-directed tech- 
nique, involving a considerable amount of small- 
group discussion and only one lecture a week. 

There was a small but non-significant differ- 
ence in favor of the self-directed group in the mas- 
tery of course material. Ten months after the course 
was completed the Ss were reassembled for post- 
tests covering course material and measures of 
curiosity. The self-directed Ss were still slightly 
superior in retention of course material. On 13 of 
15 items measuring curiosity, the self-directed Ss 
were superior. The study was repeated in a some- 
what briefer form in a course in general psychology 
with substantially the same results. 

The technique employed in the present experi- 
ment of placing a major responsibility on the stu- 
dent for his own education suggests interesting pos- 
sibilities for developing attitudes toward learning 
which will result in the student's continuing a search 
for knowledge after the formal classroom experi- 


ence is over. 
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Student Perceptions of Group Work in Teacher 


Education Classes 


THOUGH RELIABLE evi 
one gets tne impression that 
use of one or more *« 


A arge class 
PS, project groups, role- 


"groups are good. ” An examination 
however, reveals that this is not ne 
case at all. What w 


ing way: 


Available experimenta. 
that the amount of stu 
teraction in the class 
tically discriminable effect on a number 
of variables, including learning of objec- 
tive content, liking for the classroom 
teacher, and evaluation of the teacher’s 
performance by the students. The same 
evidence, however, clearly indicates that 
the amount of such interaction has a de- 
cided effect on such non-content variables 
as perception of an objective stimulus, 
liking for other students, and spontaneity 
of behavior, 1* 


l evidence indicates 
dent-to-student in- 
room has no statis- 


As things stand, then, it would appear that as 
far as that which lends itself readily to measure- 
ment, i.e., the amount of objective subject matter 

H A © 


*A]I footnotes will be found at end of article. 


EDMUND AMIDON and ARTHUR BLUMBERG 
Temple University 


learned, there appears to be no particular Tus 
cation to depart from traditional teaciane sire. 
On the other hand, when consideration is givento e 
intangible, hard-to- measure effects of classroo ut 
interaction, the situation is not nearly as clearc t- 
Studies have also been made that have E 
ed to appraise student reactions to the lectur groip 
method of college instruction as contrasted to m 
methods, Again, theresultsareinconflict. Wi (à 
for example, found that a majority of the studen x- 
he studied preferred directive teaching with an 
amination emphasis. Contrariwise, Brooks an 
Davis reported, “College students appear to be " 
ready for more varied and differentiated teaching 
procedures than are probably being used in many 
college classrooms. »3 e 
The aim of the present study is based on ‘ation 
acceptance, on a nonvalue basis, of the pem st in 
that a great dea] of group methodology is punken 
teacher education instruction. With this point m 
mind, the writers have attempted to get an appi 
al, from the student’s point of view, of differen 
kinds of Sroup teaching methods or techniques E 
Which they have experienced in their regular esol 
riculum, Specifically, interest focused in the 
lowing areas: 

l. Differences between elementary and se 
Ondary education students in regard to 
perception of effectiveness of different ™ 
ods, 

2. The factors seen by these students as : 
ing relevance for making a particular 

Od successful or unsuccessful. thods- 
Level of satisfaction with different vee them- 
he extent to which these students see re in 
Paves using group methods once they ? 
eir own classroom as teachers. - 
While the Writers censere the effect of co? 


tain variables. the te ersonality r- 
, ity, for 
1 t acher’s pi neve 


he learning process, it was felt, ré- 
theless, that the kind of information that might on 
S study would help shed more lig 


sult from thi 
S of classroom interaction. 


er 1 
their 
eth- 


av- 
eth- 


T3 


the dynamic. 
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Data for the study was collected by means of a 
questionnaire that was administered to sophomores 
and juniors enrolled in both the elementary and 
Secondary education curriculum at the College of 
Education, Temple University, during the spring 
semester, 1960. These particular students were 
registered in a required course in group processes. 
The total N was 114. Of this number, 56 were pre- 
paring for elementary school work and 58 for sec- 
ondary. 

The questionnaire was first constructed in a 
more or less open-ended fashion and administered 
to one section of students. They were asked to rate 
six particular group techniques for effectiveness as 
they saw it and then give their reasons why they 
picked their first choice and why their last. From 
this initial test run the ‘‘technique choices" were 
condensed from six to four, and rating scales were 
constructed that focussed on those factors of a dy- 
namic nature that were perceived by students as 
being related to the effectiveness of a technique and 
their satisfaction with it. The final four techniques 
chosen for analysis were: large class discussion 
with the teacher in control, small buzz groups, 
student project groups, and role-playing. The de- 
pendent factors to be studied were: opportunity for 
students to make verbal contributions, locus of 
classroom control, the amount of classroom secur- 
ity and control, accomplishment of **solid" subject 
matter learning, opportunity to clarify one's ideas, 
and opportunity for a mutual sharing of ideas with 


other students. 
In addition, questions were inserted concerning 


the student's overall satisfaction with group tech- 
niques in teaching, their rating of a straight lecture 
as compared to their first group technique choice, 
and their perception of the extent to which they saw 
themselves using group techniques when they be- 


came teachers. 


Analysis 


A. Initially, for the purposes of analysis, the 
students tested in this study were considered in two 
different classifications. The first classification 
was concerned with whether or not the students 
were enrolled in either the secondary or elementary 
education curriculum. The second classification 
was based on the student's feeling about small 
group work in the classroom. That is, they were 
Separated by whether they preferred general class- 
room discussion or some ‘‘small group” teaching 


method. 

In this first analysis there were four categor- 
ies: 1) elementary students who preferred general 
Class discussion, 2) elementary students who pre- 
ferred small group methods, 3) secondary students 
Who preferred general class discussion, and 4) sec- 
Ondary students who preferred small group methods. 


Using a two-by-two contingency table, a chi- 
Square was computed to find out if tnere were sig- 
nificant differences among frequencies presented in 
tne various cells (Table I). 

The value found in this test of significance in- 
dicates that if we accept the . 05 level of confidence, 
the observed distribution appears not to be a chance 
one. It would seem likely that tnere is reason, 
other than chance, why so many more elementary 
students prefer the small group metnods and, con- 
versely, why so many more secondary students 
prefer the general class discussion. 

B. The second major analysis is concerned 
with trying to determine why students prefer one 
method rather than another. 

As we have noted, before tne questionnaire 
used in this study was administered, an open- ended 
questionnaire was administered to a group of stu- 
dents. The purpose of this questionnaire was to 
find out what significant characteristics made a stu- 
dent like or dislike group teaching methods. Ontne 
basis of a content analysis the following six char- 
acteristics appeared to be crucial: 

1. Opportunity or lack of opportunity to parti- 

cipate verbally 

2. Opportunity or lack of opportunity to get 

ideas clarified. 

3. Opportunity or lack of opportunity to share 
ideas 
Amount of security felt 
Locus of classroom control 
. Amount of *'solid'"" subject matter learning 
ach of these six issues was built into a nine- 
point scale, and students were asked to react to 
each scale depending on how they felt about the is- 
sue it presented. An example of the scale used is 
shown at tne top of the next page (considering the 
type of group teacning methods preferred). Similar 
scales were built for the otiier five items. 

The major analysis of this part of the ques- 
tionnaire was to compare the responses on these 
scales of those students who liked large group dis- 
cussions with those who preferred small group 
methods. Means and results of the t-test runonthe 
various scales are presented in Table II. 

These analyses will, in general, answer the 
rte as to which of the six factors mentioned 
above were important in determinin i 
the students liked better—small one 
large class discussion. j S or 

l. The first item dealt with ici 
tion. The means of the two ersten are ait 

: gnificantly 
different from one another if we accept the. 01 level 
of confidence. The people who prefer tne anil 
group methods seem to feel they get a better chance 
to participate verbally in this situation than do tne 
people in the large group discussion, 

i 2. As far as the locus of control in the class- 
ue Was concerned, there was also a significant 
oe desi between the responses of 

p rred the large group and those who 


gone 
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TABLE I 


GROUP METHOD PREFERENCES OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION STUDENTS 


Number of Students Preferring 


Number of Students Preferring 
General Class Discussion 


Group Methods 


Theoretically Theoretically 
Observed Expected Observed Expected tal 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency To 
Secondary 
Students 40 33.6 18 24.4 58 
Elementary 
Students 25 32.4 31 24.6 uo 
Total 65 49 114 
E oem 
Xobs = 9.74 <. 02 
TABLE II 
FACTORS RELATED TO STUDENT PREFERENCE OF GROUP TEACHING METHODS 
Means 
wee Students All Students 
É oosing Large Choosing Smal 
Question Group Methods Group esr t Probability 
Verbal Contribution 8.20 
Maintaining Control T. 37 T e 2.33 $ E 
Security and Comfort 8. 40 6.4 7.10 “OL 
Subject Matter 3.53 2. d 4.70 ne: 
Clarifying Ideas 1.90 T. 30 1.30 bd 
Sharing Ideas 2.50 3. 40 1,2 P 01 
Satisfaction 6.94 6. 29 2.1 m 
Group vs. Lecture 4.22 A. 12 1.5 ee 
Group Work in Own Teaching 4.31 3. 29 27 $ 01 
ý 3.1 * 
ee 
Sharing Ideas 3.27 4.57 1 
Satisfaction 7.53 ean 5.00 E 
Group vs. Lecture 3.30 4,77 4.20 01 
Group Work in Own Teaching 4.07 3.27 2.40 01 
3.50 
2. 93 
ring Ideas ' 3 2.05 .01 
an Work in Own Teaching 4.53 3.94 keel ‘01 
*probability level less than . 05. 
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As far as maintaining control in the classroom is concerned— 


F T T =F ag T T E T T 
the teacher sometimes the the teacher 
is almost teacher is in is rarely 
always in control, some- in control 
control times not 


chose the small group. The large group choosers 
said that they liked it because the teacher exercises 
more control. Those who preferred small group 
methods indicated that they were influenced in this 
choice by the fact that the teacher did not exercise 
as much control as in the large situation. 

3. There was a significant difference on the 
security and comfort item between the large group 
people and the small group people. Small group 
preferrers felt more comfortable in this situation 
than did the large group people in the one they liked 
best. 
4. The fourth item was concerned with “solid 
subject matter learning. " This apparently was not 
a crucial point as the two groups answered it in 
ways not significantly different from one another. 

5. The fifth issue dealt with clarifying ideas. 
Again there was no significant difference in the way 
the two groups responded. 

6. The sixth scale focussed on opportunity for 
sharing ideas. "There was a significant difference, 
.01 level, between the large and small group choos- 
ers in the way they responded. Small group people 
felt there was a greater opportunity to share ideas 
in that situation than the large group people felt 
there was in the general class discussion. 

If we compare those secondary education stu- 
dents preferring large group methods withthose el- 
ementary education students preferring large group 
methods, we also find a difference, .01 level, on 
item, i.e., the opportunity to share ideas. 
The large group elementary feel there is less op- 
portunity to share ideas in the large group than do 
the large group secondary people. ' 

If we compare small group elementary with 
small group secondary, We find the elementary 
seeing more opportunity in the small group for shar- 
ing ideas than do the secondary. e 

C. A third section of our analysis was that part 
of the questionnaire concerned with general level of 
Satisfaction with group methods. i 

1. The first question was concerned with gen- 
eral satisfaction with group work in college teach- 
ing. If we compare those who preferred the large 
with those who liked the small group methods, there 
is no significant difference in regard to general 
level of satisfaction. If, on theotner hand, we com- 
pare the elementary students who preferred the 
large group against the secondary with a similar 
Choice, tne elementary students appeared to be more 
Satisfied. In addition, a comparison of all the ele- 
mentary students with all the secondary students 


this same 


indicates that the former are more satisfied. 

2. The second item in the ‘‘satisfaction’’ area 
was concerned witn straight lecture as compared 
with group methodology. Comparing tnose who 
chose the large group situation witnthose who chose 
the small group yields no significant difference. 
However, if we look at elementary students who 
preferred the large group and compare them with 
their counterparts in the secondary group, a dif- 
ference, .01 level, is found. The secondary peo- 
ple feel that the lecture, in comparison with group 
methods, is more effective than do the elementary 
people, 

3. Finally, the students were queried as to the 
extent they saw themselves using group methods in 
their own classroom when they assumed teaching 
positions. Here there are significant differences 
between the large and small group preferrers. The 
results, .01 level, seemed to indicate that the lat- 
ter would be more likely to use group methods. In 
regard to the choice of elementary and secondary 
people, the results indicated that tne elementary 
students, whether they chose the small group or 
the large group situation, felt they would use group 
methods more thanthe secondary students, .01 level. 


Interpretations and Conclusions 


It would appear from the results of the study 
that the students in elementary education are more 
apt to prefer small group methodology in their class- 
rooms than are students in secondary education. 

As can be noted, this thread runs through all the 
statistically significant results in the previous sec- 
tion. About 50 percent of the elementary students 
responding to the questionnaire indicated tnat they 
preferred small group work in their classrooms 
whereas approximately 30 percent of those students 
in secondary education indicated their preference 
a group work (chi square significant at .02 
l There are probably many reasons why this 
teen pe a For example, the secondary stu- 
probably more apt to see himself as a con- 
veyor of a particular branch of subject matter tnan 
is the elementary education student who is more 
likely to see himself as working with children ina 
school Setting. The traditional manner of convey- 
ing subject matter is through the use of a lecture 
and recitation whereas commonly accepted class- 
room methods in the elementary school usually 
have an emphasis on some kind of group learning 
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situation. It is possible that the different emphases 
put on the methods of instructioninthe public schools 
are reflected in the kinds of instruction that are 
used in the college classroom by both secondary 
and elementary education instructors, The point 
here is that it is ratner common knowledge that 
most teachers teach as they inturnhave been taught. 
In addition, it is possible that although use is made 
of group methods in secondary education instruction 
in college, there are more success experiences in 
this regard in elementary education because the in- 
structors themselves are more committed to this 


method of instruction both in college and in the pub- 
lic schools. 


learning. 
Maintaining Control— 
variable concerned with s; 


context and share in the working out of their own 
destinies. The large difference between the means 
on this scale would seem to indicate that the issue 


in the public schools and that their concerns for con- 
trol will be reflected in the manner in whicn they 
conduct their own classroom. " 

Security and Comfort An interesting differ- 
ence in our findings concerned the point that those 
people who preferred the small group setting in 
classroom instruction Saw more security and com- 
fort in this setting than did the large group prefer- 
rers see in their choice. The issue seems to be 
that those who chose small groups are more con- 
cerned about Security and comfort in the learning 
Situation than are those who chose large groups. In 
a sense, we are saying that those people who pre- 
ler small groups have made a more realistic and 
Sensitive assessment of primary needs within à 
Classroom situation than did the others. Perhaps 
these findings indicate that the students who pre- 
ferred the small group method are actually more P 
concerned with meeting the needs for security an 
comfort than the others and that they see small í 
Sroup methodology in the classroom as a means © 
doing it. 1l 

Sharing Ideas— The people who chose the sma 
£roup setting saw it as more of a vehicle within : 
Which they could Share their ideas with each other 
than did those who chose 
This result 
the findings of the Study. Particularly related to 
this factor would be the one cited in regard to s 
r rbal participation. That is, apparently 
it is seen by these Students as essential to the 


learning process that not only must they be able tO 
get ideas an 


that they al 
Others and j 


Group situation with secondary © 
ucation students with the same preference ¥'@ fin 
that the elementary Students thought there was ion 
thor © Opportunity for sharing ideas in this situati 


than did the sec i ld seem 
to reinfor ondary students. This wou 


*6 our previous conclusions concerning 

a vt 

s reed for elementary education students to x 
Sharing of ideas take place within the classroo 


Setting, Likewise į ementary 
and second » if we compare both el 


ARMS ary Students who chose the small eral” 
en, We find the same set of conditions e 
ron ee the need to share ideas in the we to 
xe d hat is, the elementary students eu 
than did the cot "ed that this kind of situation 

e Secondary students, —i 


Satisfaction With Group Teaching Methods nthe 
ifi- 


e elementary students wima 
; We find that there is a sig 
eir satisfaction with er o 
A » the elementary students R 
oci satisfied than those in MERE educatio 
it leeds Will reinforce our previous findings» 


redence to our earli is con- 
: : ier hypothesis nts 
cerning the point that elementary education stude! 


L 
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would be more likely to choose group methods as a 
way of teaching than would secondary education 
students, 

Comparing Straight Lecture Method with Group 


and the secondary students as a whole would fur- 
ther reinforce this idea. 


Conclusions 


Teaching Methods— As might have been predicted, 
the elementary education students preferred the 
group teaching method as compared withthe straight 
lecture relatively more than did the secondary edu- 
cation students. In substantiating their feelings by 
means of an open-ended question that followed the 
questionnaire item, they gave reasons that seemed 
to reinforce our previous findings. For example, 
reasons give for liking group methods in prefer- 
ence to the straight lecture were concerned with the 
feelings that in the use of groups one could achieve 
an exchange of ideas, one could become more in- 
volved, there was more freedom of expression, and 
one had more of a feeling of independence. By the 
same token, their feelings about a straight lecture 
were that there was no opportunity for an exchange 
of ideas, there was not as much security in the 
classroom, there was no chance for free expres- 
Sion, and that, frequently, straight lectures tended 
to be boring. Reasons given by secondary educa- 
tion students for their choice of straight lecture 
method were that they felt that they could get the 
facts better ina lecture, they felt there was more 
control in the lecture situation, they felt that the 
lecture was more Systematic, and the feeling ex- 
isted that they were able to get ideas from the ex- 
pert. 

Perceptions as to the Future Use of Group 
Methodology in the School Classroom-—As might be 
expected, there was a significant difference be- 
tween people who chose the small group and those 
who chose the large group as a most preferred 
method of teaching in regard to the extent to which 
they saw themselves using group methods whenthey 
are on the job. The people who preferred the 
small group methods indicated that they would be 
more inclined to use them frequently in their own 
teaching than did those who chose the large group. 
This finding would tend to lend weight to our earl- 
ier point that teachers probably lean toward teach- 
ing in the way that they have been taught. However, 
We would add to this the idea that teachers probably 
tend to want to teach in a way that they found satis- 
fying when they, in turn, were students. 

On this same item, the differences that oc- 
curred between the elementary students as a whole 


Based on the findings of this study, it would ap- 
pear to be possible to make the following conclu- 
sions: 

l. Apparently, one's curriculum makes a dif- 
ference in the Way one perceives various 
kinds of group methodology in teaching. 

2. It appears that students who prefer small 
group methods as comparedto those who like 
large group procedures differ in the degree 
to which they see certain factors as being 
crucialto their choice. The factors are a) 
opportunity to participate verbally, b) locus 
of classroom control, c) amount of Security 
and comfort, and d) opportunity for sharing 
ideas. 

3. There was also a difference between the two 
groups in regard to a) satisfaction with 
group methods, b) perceptions of value of 
group methods as compared with a straight 
lecture, and c) anticipated use of groups 
methods on the job. 

Two final points seem in order: 

1. Further research is needed in order that 
some of the questions raised in this study 
may be investigated in more depth, 

2. There seems to be sufficient evidence in the 
present study to indicate that college in- 
Structors need to rethink the aims of their 
teaching in regard to the methodology they 
use in order to accomplish these aims, 
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Lola Gets What Lola Wants From Supervision 


THE EXTENT to which supervisors provide 
those services desired by teachers has been inves- 
tigated by several researchers. Rosenthal (7), 
Replogle (6), Meil (5), and Kyte (4) have been rather 
specific in defining the job of the supervisor in 
terms of what she does as well as the services de- 
sired by teachers. 

This study was undertaken not onlyto find out 
the kinds of services desired by teachers and the 
extent to which such services are received, but 
also to determine the nature of the content of 


courses in supervision at Texas Southern Univer- 
Sity. The questionnaire was designed to test the 
following hypotheses: 


l. There is no significant difference in the fre- 


quency of desire and receipt of the Supervi- 
sory services as represented by the items 
in the questionnaire. 

There is no significant difference in the pro- 
portion of subjects desiring the Supervisory 
Services represented by the items in the 
questionnaire with reference to the title of 
the person used as a frame of reference by 
them. 

There is a significant positive relationship 
between the proportion of subjects desiring 
the supervisory responsibilities represented 
by the items in the questionnaire and the 
length of time the subject has been in service 


The items making up the questionnaire were 
divided into six categories: 1) Teacher Growth 
Activities, 2) Teacher Participation Activities, 

3) Supervisor's Professional Competency, 4) Su- 
pervisor's Activities, 5) Supervisor's Personal 
Qualities, and 6) Human Relations Activities. 

In the investigation of the desire and receipt of 
the supervisory responsibilities represented by the 
items in the questionnaire in each category, the 
sae employed are defined as follows: 


A. Supervisor — The person in any school or 
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Texas Southern University 


School district whose major vcro a 
is the improvement of instruction in th 
School or school district. . coor- 
Supervision — The effort to stimulate, h of 
dinate, and guide the continuous grow so as 
teachers in a school or school disie erein. 
to improve the quality of instruction th tical) 
Lola — A classroom teacher. (Hypothe tivi- 
Teacher Growth Activities — Those acf 
ties designed to insure the professiona 
growth of teachers on the job. Those 
Teacher Participation Activities — „visors 
activities in which teachers and sube aning” 
work cooperatively to improve the tea! 
learning situation. ivi- 
Human Relations Activities — Those ao oUP 
ties designed to insure improved nes giv 
relationships among the personnel in 
school or school district. Those 
Supervisor’s Personal Qualities — uper- 
qualities or traits which identify the 5 
visor as a person. = 
Supervisor’s Professional Competency syi- 
Those activities on the part of the SUP® | 
sor which indicate his ability to carry 
his function. ivi 
Supervisor's Activities — Those a^ oes 
Which describe what the supervisor » ai 
J. Frequently — Help desired or pa qe 
represented by a particular item at 
three-fourths of the time. ived 
K. Occasionally — Help desired or — prox 
aS represented by a particular item aP. 
imately one-half of the time or less- d as 
L- Not At All — Help desired or received Ty 


-[o 
represented by a particular item one 
of the time or less. 


pp 


ties 


Procedures 
—— 


en- 
The study involved a survey of 79 teachers 


: n 
rolled in the graduate school at Texas Sound 
University during the first term of the 1959 
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session. Employees of the public schools in five 
different states were represented in the sample, 
and they represented teachers of all grade levels 
in the elementary school and nine different subject- 
matter areas in the secondary school. 

The length of time the subjects had been in ser- 
vice was divided into four groups. Thirty-seven 
and three-tenths percent of the subjects had been 
in service zero to three years; 29 and one-tenth 
percent,four to six years; eleven and four-tenths 
per cent, seven to ten years; and 22 and two-tenths 
percent had been in service elevenormore years. 

The enrollment of the schools represented by 
the subjects ranged from less than 100 (three 
schools) to more than 2000 (ten schools). When 
the sizes of the schools represented by the subjects 
were compared in terms of the number of teachers 
employed, the range was from two one-teacher 
schools to five schools with 95 or more teachers. 

Our definition of a supervisor did not limit us 
to any given title to be used as a frame of refer- 
ence by the subjects. Nineteen percent of them 
used the ‘‘special supervisor" as a frame of ref- 
erence, 28 percent used the “district supervisor, 
45 and six-tenths percent used the “principal, -: 
and seven and four-tenths percent used the **dean 


and **department head. '' . 
It was reasoned that the desires of the subjects 


because of their various backgrounds and experi- 
ences would represent the desires of other teach- 


ers relative to supervision. — . ] 
At the time of administering the questionnaire, 


subjects were told that their participation was vol- 
untary and that the survey had nothing to do with 
their schooling and in no way would affect their 
grades. No names were required. However, sub- 
jects were asked to reveal certain information 
relative to the schools in which they worked, the 
length of time they had been teaching, and the title 
of the person used as a frame of reference. 


Findings and Discussion 


theses dealt with the iles cd 
i f ion of subjects desiring and receiv- 
pidly dene peter responsibilities ag etree 
by the items, the test of the hypotheses ne : 
the use of chi-square. The five percent level o 

i ed. 
rc mns the percent of subjects desir- 
ing and receiving the listed supervisory repr 
bilities for all the subjects regardless of the title 
of the person used as à frame of féferaue » . 
that: 1) 56 percent of the subjects desire - e - 
vices frequently while 30 percent of the subjects 
received them frequently: 2) 36 percent of the 
Subjects desired the services occasionally while 
43 percent received them occasionally, and 3) 


Since the hypo 
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eight percent of the subjects did not desire the ser- 
vices at all while 27 percent did not receive them 
at all. 

It was postulated that there was no significant 
difference between what teachers want from super- 
visors and what they get from supervisors. 

Chi-square was significant for the differences 
in receipt and desire of the listed supervisory re- 
sponsibilities for ten degrees of freedom. How- 
ever, when the differences in the proportion of sub- 
jects desiring and receiving the services were com- 
pared on the basis of the title of the person used 
as a frame of reference, the differences found for 
the special and district supervisors were not sig- 
nificant, but were in the case of the principal. 
number of subjects using other titles as a frame of 
reference was too small to test. ) 

Of those subjects using the principa! as a frame 
of reference, 62 percent desired theitems frequent- 
ly, 33 percent desired them occasionally, and five 
percent did not desire them at all. At the same 
time, 28 percent received them frequently, 44 per- 
cent received them occasionally, and 28 percent 
never received them at all. 

Of those using the special supervisor as a frame 
of reference, 53 percent desiredthei ms frequent- 
ly while 44 percent received them frequently; 32 
percent desired the items occasionally while 35 
percent received them occasionally, and 15 percent 
did not desire them at all while 21 percent never 
received them at all. 

Of those using the district supervisor as a frame 
of reference, 49 percent desired the items frequent- 
ly, while 38 percent received them frequently, 43 
percent desired the items occasionally, while 48 
percent received them occasionally, and eight per- 
cent did not desire the items at all while 14 percent 
did not receive them at all. 

The significant differences in the desire for and 
receipt of the supervisory responsibilities as they 
relate to the principal might indicate one or more 
of the following to be operative: 


1. Principals are not aware of the available 
knowledge relative to supervision. 

2. Principals are aware of this knowledge but 
prefer a comfortable and comforting set of 
routines. 

3. What principals do is so circumscribed by 

imposition of rules and regulations from the 

central office that the extent of their super- 
visory activities is limited. 

Principals do not know what to do. 

Principals do not know how to get started. 

Principals feel that they know what is good 

and desirable for teachers, hence, what they 

do or do not do is the best thing for the 
teacher. 


oue 


* The Questionnaire used is not presented in this report. However, copies may be obtained from the author. 
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incipals' concept of supervision ignores 

T gems e about the social process, hence 

supervision. 

8. Dri believe that their major respon- 
sibility is one of administering = not im- 
provement of the teaching-learning Situation. 
Hence, improvement of the teaching-learning 
situation is secondary to keeping teachers 
and learners under control. 


Further analysis of the differences in desire 
and receipt of the supervisory responsibilities as 
they relate to the principal reveal chi-square to be 
significant in each category. These findings sup- 
port the conclusions of Briggs (2), Sheelam (8), and 
Hansen (3). These findings might also indicate that 
teachers and principals are not together on what 
each expects of the other. Adams and Dickey (1) 
suggest that teachers and principals need to under- 
Stand each other clearly. They call this process 
the ‘‘exercising of leadership," and they suggest 

that this leadership base Should be broadened by 
utilizing the full potential of teachers, 

Further analysis of these differences as they 
relate to special and district Supervisors shows 


that chi-square was Significant for “Category B'— 
Teacher Participation Activities. 


The insignificant values of chi-square as they 


and district Supervisors might 
rsons with these titles are re- 


the details associated with 
running a school, they are in a position to devote 


more time and effort in helping teachers, It might 
also suggest that persons having these titles have 
had more specialized training in the process of 
supervision, hence are in a better Position than 
principals really to help teachers, Too, it might 
suggest that persons using these titles as a frame 
of reference understand the function of the super- 
visor better than those using the principal, 

This hypothesis was rejected when desire for 
and receipt of the services represented by the items 
was considered for the entire group. However, 
when the differences were considered in terms of 
the title of the person used as a frame of reference, 
the hypothesis was accepted for special and district 
supervisors and rejected for principals. 

It was postulated that there was no Significant 
difference in the proportion of subjects desiring 
the listed supervisory services in regard to the 
title of the person used as a frame of reference. 
When the differences in the proportion of subjects 

desiring the supervisory responsibilities repre- 
sented by the items regarding the frequency of de- 
sire and the title of the supervisor used as a frame 
a : ference were tested — none was found to be 
vificant. This fact might suggest the need for 
rct more of the following: 


1 The same type of training, understanding, 
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and insight as to methods and ceehniguas dt 
improving the teaching-learning epe 

for principals, special supervisors, 

district supervisors. TN 

2. The bina o more clerks in np pe aa 
cipals might be relieved of some of the 
routine duties so that they might devote 
more time to supervision. 

3. Principals take f *look-see'' at what on m 
are doing and the amount of time they pean 
doing it in order to eliminate routines i ie 
do not contribute to the improvement 0 
teaching-learning situation. ; med 

4. Re- arenai Es the part of gea 
to their particular role and the ee E 
behavior patterns in administering ihi is 5b 

9. Recognition by principals that they can 


: job 
longer carry the **big stick” and get the J 
done. 


The proportion of subjects desiring the areren, 
Supervisory services from the title of the pei zed 
used as a frame of reference was further paret 
and tested for significance. None was found 
Significant. This hypothesis was accepted. posi- 

It was postulated that there is a signitan: jects 
tive relationship between the proportion of suas 
desiring the Supervisory responsibilities Pep reris 
sented by the items and the length of time subj ae 
had been in service. The differences in SERM me 
of desire by the four groups were compared. 
of them was found to be significant. fus who 

These findings should suggest that those o ne 
are prone to say that older teachers AIS: not : rning 
cerned with the improvement of the teaching-le#) want 
Situation are mistaken. All teachers need an 
Supervision. This hypothesis was accepted. 


Summary 
——Y 


inciple9 
Effective Supervision is based on sound pr oo 

of social change and group dynamics. To qe i 

change in any social process, knowledge ot ss i$ 

Sires of the individuals involved in the proce 


3 B 5 change: 
‘mportant. Unless the individual desires cha 


finer”? 
10 Permanent change will be effected. These fi! 


: indi- 
ings, on the basis of the population states n 
cate that teachers want effective change in timate 
teaching-learning Situation. This is the ul 


the 
end of supervision. This study was based ching- 
belief that teachers 


want to improve the ie re- 
learning Situation and that supervisors pcs help: 
SPonsibility for helping in the process. Thi out 
we believe, Can be given through the carrying 


: ed by 
of the Supervisory responsibilities represent 
items used in thig stud ae 
y- eB Way 
The Sample of Subjects used in this D eset 
too small to draw any valid conclusions. 
the findings do Suggest that: 


Teachers want supervision from principals 
as well as from those persons with titles of 
Supervisor. 
2. Principals do not supervise adequately. 
3. The kinds of help teachers want do not 
change significantly as the length of time 
in service varies. 
4. The kinds of experiences provided for prin- 
cipals in our training programs need re- 
examination. 
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Relationship of Selected Adjustment Factors, College Ability, and 
Achievement to Drop-Outs and Nondrop-Outs 


Of College Freshmen 


COLLEGE drop-outs represent a tremendous 
waste of our most able and competent manpower, 
In addition to the Significant waste of manpower, 
the cost of the drop-out student has placed undue 
burden on many institutions of higher education, 
Numerous reasons are given by the college student 
for withdrawal (1:18). It should be noted, however, 
that college drop-outs usually do not occu 
from one isolated element or condition, 


the identification of potential drop-outs, Coeffi- 
cients of correlation were also computed to deter- 
St semester grade 
average to a) selected adjustment factors of the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory, b) college ability as 
measured by the Ohio State University Psychologi- 
cal Examination, and c) the high-school cumulative 
grade average of college freshman students, 

It is hoped that the results of this multi-direc- 
tional study may be of value to high-school and col- 
lege counselors and guidance workers, to college 
admissions committees, and to the institution itself 
as a means of assessing its strengths and weak- 
nesses. For some colleges, it might offer a prac- 
tical means of controlling admissions to a suitable 
enrollment level. 


Methods and Results 


During the freshman orientation week of a 

ky Mountain University, more than 900 fresh- 
ime A dents were administered the Bel] Adjustment 
Senne From the office of student personnel, 
eee cumulative grade averages and ability 
in 
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Scores were obtained. Available nigh-school aoe 
mulative grade averages were secured for eac ent 
dividual from the Office of the registrar. The € 
number of freshman students for whom all ee ak 
Were available was 732, After the sample nad! je 
established, it was divided into two groups, ma 


-tner 
ter; Group B, first and Second semester. pod ' 
the groups were classified into subsections ov 
each enrollment period: nondrop-out female, 


ale. 
put female, nondrop-out male, and drop-out ma 


re 
The six independent Variables selected for use E 
the four adjustment measures of the Bell ao 
ment Inventory, O, g, U. Psychological nee 
tion raw score, and the high-school cumulativ m- 
grade average, The criterion was the first-S€ 
ester university grade average. tions, 

From the computation of all intercorrela nal 

it was found that only two predictive variables 


i à «i jon. 
correlations of .53 or greater witn the criter ae 


The 


ata are presented in Table I. Correlations ° 
- 09510 or above are significantly different sh 
Zero at the . 01 level of confidence. Only the re 
School grade average and the O. S, U. raw Sco 


gh- 


Thus d Significantly from zero at tne . 01 _— 
rived: ° following regression equation was 
To = Date, .8467X, - . 0035X2 
Y = First Semester university grade 
dis Bigh-dchout cumulative grade aV~ 
Tk os Ios su O. S. U. Psychological 
Examination 


i aang naly~ 
Two series of equations of discriminant an? 


TABLEI 


SIMPLE CORRELATIONS AMONG ALL VARIABLES 


(N = 732) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ká 

High- Ohio First 

School Total Home Emotional Social Healtin Semester 
Grade Raw Adjust- Adjust- Adjust- Adjust- Grade 

Average Score ment ment ment ment Average 
High-School Grade Average 1l. 1.000 .9086* - 0693 . 0359 . 0892 - 0022 . 6130 
Ohio Total Raw Score a 1. 0000 . 0466 . 0035 . 1289 - 0045 . 5262 
Home Adjustment 3. 1. 0000 - 3770 - 1636 . 3512 . 0452 
Emotional Adjustment 4, 1. 0000 . 4270 . 5421 . 0193 
Social Adjustment 5. 1. 0000 .2101 . 0591 
Health Adjustment 6. 1. 0000 . 0726 

First Semester Grade 

Average 3. 1. 0000 


*Underlined correlations are negative. 
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TABLE II 


EQUATION OF DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 
(Female) 


-.00380622x, + .00011155x, - 00011365x, - .00008907x, + .00000950x. - .00015602x, = derived score 


If the predicted derived score is equal or greater than -. 00203672, then the student should be placed in 


the group expected to drop out of college. If the predicted derived score is less than -. 00203872, then 
the student should be placed in the group expected to remain in college. 


x, = High-School Grade Point Average 

X2 = Ohio State University Psychological Exam - raw score 
X; - Home Adjustment, Bell Adjustment Inventory 

x, = Emotional Adjustment, Bell Adjustment Inventory 

X, = Social Adjustment, Bell Adjustment Inventory 

X; = Health Adjustment, Bell Adjustment Inventory 


TABLE III 


RESULTS OF T^-TEST USED TO DETERMINE WHICH VARIABLES WERE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DISCRIMINANT EQUATION 
(Male—Second Semester) 


Variable T^-Value 
l. High-School Grade Average 4.9414 
2. Ohio State University Test Raw Score 46. 8800 
3. Home Adjustment, Bell Adjustment Inventory 2. 8404 
4. Emotional Adjustment, Bell Adjustment Inventory .2054 
5. Social Adjustment, Bell Adjustment Inventory 4. 0811 
6. Health Adjustment, Bell Adjustment Inventory .1789 


At . 01 level of confidence T? must be 6. 69 or greater with 

Nn, + nz - 2 degrees of freedom, 

At . 05 level of confidence T^ must be 3. 86 or greater with 
n, + ng - 2 degrees of freedom. 


eee 


TABLE Iv 


PROBABILITIES OF SURVIVAL STA 


TUS FOR F 
WHOM DERIVED Sco gata STUDENTS FOR 


RES ARE PREDICTE 


Dene Fines Probability of Remaining 
in College 

-. 000012728 99 in 100 

-. 00063553 90 in 100 

-. 00092443 80 in 100 

-. 00135565 "I0 in 100 

-. 00169432 60 in 100 

-, 00203872 50 in 100 

-. 00350448 40 in 100 

-. 00527461 30 in 100 

-. 00684807 20 in 100 I 
-.00831601 10 in 100 " 
-. 01086462 


1 in 100 
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Sis were computed in order to determine whether 
drop-out students differed significantly from other 
freshmen enrolled. The first series considered 
only the first-semester sample data, in which a 
male equation and a female equation were derived. 
Each sex group was divided into drop-out and non- 
drop-out categories. Student survival status was 
determined empirically. The second series was 
identical in character, except that this series con- 
sidered the total first and second semester enroll- 
ment data. All the forementioned variables were 
utilized in this calculation. 

“T?_tests’’? were applied to all equations of 
discriminant analysis in order to determine which 
variable or groups of variables contained the great- 
est amount of discriminatory power. However, it 
Should be remembered that just because anisolated 
variable is not significant to the given equation at a 
Specific level of confidence does not mean that its 
contribution to the function is without value. In 
many instances, the constellation pattern formed 
by the combination of all variables has greater val- 
ue in prediction than the limited combination of 


highly significant variables. 


Predictive Validations 


redictive validations were at- 


ttain the more successful 
he forementioned functions, 
on (2:45) utilizing the 
from the Iowa High 
social studies raw 
found that when the 
quation was ap- 
it predicted 80 


A number of p 
tempted in an effort to a 
method. In addition to t 
a similar regression equati: 
additional variable derived 
School Content Examination— 
score—was employed. It was 
first semester discriminant femal e 
plied to the female drop-out group, 
percent accurately. The additional regression 
equation applied to the first semester male drop- 
out group predicted 83 percent accurately. Pre- 
dieiiva o a amagerea gorputed for alane equa- 
tions. Finally, considering all validations, the 
first semester female discriminat equation for fe- 
male students and the regression equation utilizing 
the social studies raw score for male students were 
the best predictive instruments. Tables displaying 
the probabilities of survival status for male and fe- 
male students in reference to their respective 


equations were constructed. 


Conclusions 


Subject to the limitations of the study, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were drawn: 1) Students who 
remain in college until graduation or students who 
terminate their programs before graduation tend to 
possess certain clusters of characteristics which 
enable these groups to be identified. 2) The female 
discriminant equation, when consideration was giv- 
en to female students and the regression equation 
containing the additional social science variable 
when consideration was given to male students had 
a degree of effectiveness in identifying potential 
drop-out students. Further, it may be stated that 
the two equations cited were sufficiently sound sta- 
tistically to be utilized by trained student personnel 
workers in the respective institutions. And 3) no 
single item of information available for freshmen 
students affords an adequate index to identify poten- 
tial drop-out students, rather a constellation of se- 
lected traits and qualities are needed to assist in 
curtailing a student mortality rate from a predic- 
tion direction. 
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Teacher Roles Before and After Internship 


PROVISIONS for inter-teaching, Student-teaching, 
or practice-teaching experiences are incorporated 
in teacher-education programs to give the prospec- 
tive teacher an opportunity to "'try-out, ’? apply, 
practice, and perfect in a practical situation that 
which he has learned about teaching. Also, student- 
teaching is incorporated in programs, at least 
partly, for the opportunity it provides the intern to 
develop realistic attitudes about the role which a 
teacher must take in the classroom and in the pub- 
lic school context. The study presented here inves- 
tigates the shaping of such attitudes about teaching 
during the period of internship. 

Generally, the subsequent information deals with 
interns’ conceptions of the ideal of the teacher (i. e., 
the most desirable role a teacher might take in a 
situation devoid of practical necessities and re- 
straints), and the actual role of the teacher (rei. 
the role which the teacher must take ina real teach- 
ing situation tinctured with whatever restraints, ur- 
gencies, and necessities the teacher might perceiv. 
Changes in such perceived roles are studied over 
the internship period. Also, the relationships be- 
tween such roles as perceived by the internsand the 
conceptions of such roles as perceived by the pub- 
lic school directing teacher and the college methods 
teacher, separately, are studied. In addition, the 
interns' ability to predict these conceptions of the 
directing teacher and methods teacher, Separately, 
is studied. 


9. 


d 
Method 


Subjects were all undergraduate seniors enrolled 
in the School of Education “Internship” block of 

yn i s. The internship block lasts for one semester 
ingens sists of eight weeks of full-time practice 
e "es under the direction of a public school 

teac 
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ethods 
teacher in the intern’s teaching field, anda see 
course, part of which precedes and partof AT apu 
follows student teaching, which is taught on Ca 
by a college instructor. There were 30 amem in- 
enrolled in one such block. All were original udi 
cluded in the study, but because of failure to ea 
the needed data in, either by the intern or his te 
recting teacher, the number for whom geen 
records were obtained was only nine. All RA ^ gli 
Were prospective Secondary-school imp t 
had the same methods teacher, but none had same 
Same directing teacher, Because all had VP 
methods teacher, and because complete sets 


, the 
data could be obtained for only nine subjects; 


. with 
results of the investigation must be regarded 


extreme tentativeness. 


of the teacher were pr 2 
ges for evaluation as to ré 
es. Thirty statements W° Sr 
ix statements were chos 


: : jous 
ries representing the var 


ateg?” 
roles the teacher is expected to play. The C? 
ries were: 
l. student relationships 
2. fellow-teacher interactions elation” 
3. supervisor and administrator 1 
Ships 
4. community relationships ing to his 
5. engagement in activities leading 
own professional development 
Procedure 
zSUSedure, 


ond | 
The data were collected by having the resP 


di- 
e 
ent, e.g., the Student teachers or interns, th 


"i 
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recting teachers, and the methods teachers, rate 
the 30 statements with regard to some criterion, 
i.e., the ideal role of the teacher, but with the con- 
dition that the rating had to be given a specific nor- 
malized distribution. The statements were to be 
assigned to seven categories: category *(1?' was to 
contain the most descriptive statement and category 
* T" was to contain the least descriptive statement. 
The number of statements to be assigned each cate- 
gory was as follows: 
Statement Value 123 4567 
NumberofStatements 1 3 6 10 631 
The statements were sorted with regard to the in- 
terns’ conception of the ideal role of the teacher. 
At the end of the semester only, they sorted the 
statements with regard to the actual role of » " 
teacher; their prediction of the actual sortso ei 
methods teachers and their directing ye pem 
Separately; and their prediction of the ide fe - 
of their methods teacher and directing ga € is 
The directing teachers and the methods teacher A 
were also asked to sort the statements at the en 


UA Se S 
of the semester with regard to their —— c 
> i d teachers. 
the actual and ideal roles of the eds m 


scribing the data, *'ideal'"" means 


in Bt “actual role of the 
teacher D E se i.e., student 


teacher." From each of the groups, x 
teachers, directing teacher, and methods teacher, 
the following data were collected: 


Student teachers: -- 
Student's ideal sort at beginning O 
ter = (SI1) 
Student’s ideal sor 
SI2 : 
Ba a actual sort at end of semester 
SA " " rs 
m. m prediction of directing emn. 
ideal sort at end of semester d 
Student's prediction of directing t eO) 
actual sort at end of p ip sd ar 
Student's prediction of metho! | ts EDMI 
ideal sort at end of semesta * |a 
Student's prediction of memp = eM) 
actual sort at end of semeste 


f semes- 


t at end of semester - 


Directi her: "m 
“Sirending teacher's ideal sort at beginning 

of semester = (DI) 
Directing teacher S ac 

of semester - (DA) 


tual sort at beginning 


auc 1-5 ideal sort at beginning of 


= (MI) re 
er ] 
mere quati c actual sort at beginning 


of semester - A) 


Method of Analysis. The correlations between 
sets of sorts were determined by the Q-sort tech- 
nique. Since there were nine subjects, in each case, 
except when otherwise noted, nine correlations 
were obtained and the average correlation, accord- 
ing to the Fisher z-transformation, was computed 
and used as the descriptive statistic. 


Results 


This section is divided into four parts: 1) cor- 
relation between ideal sorts, 2) correlation be- 
tween actual sorts, 3) correlation between ideal 
and actual sorts, and 4) correlation between pre- 
dicted sorts. The information is presented in tab- 
ular form. The column titled '*variables"' indi- 
cated the two sorts for which the correlation was 
obtained. The column titled “r° is the average 
correlation of the nine correlations between the 
variables. The column titled **Range" contains 
the lowest and highest correlation obtained between 
the pair of variables. 

From the data in Table I, it is apparent that in- 
terns’ conceptions of the ideal role of the teacher 
change very little during the semester in which 
they practice teach. Their conception of the ideal 
role at the end of the semester are slightly more 
in agreement than are their ideal roles in the be- 
ginning, with the ideal roles stated by the directing 
and methods teachers. Their similarity with their 
directing teachers is greater than that with their 
methods teacher, both in the beginning and in the 
end. The moderate correlation between the ideal 
sorts of the directing and methods teachers indi- 
cates a lack of uniformity on the part of the interns’ 
teachers about the ideal role of the teacher. 

Interns show little similarity with their direct- 
ing teachers as regards the actual roleofthe teach- 
er, and they show even less similarity with their 
methods teacher. The methods and directing teach- 
ers are slightly more in agreement than theinterns 
are with either of them. Table III shows that the 
ideal and actual sorts of interns are highly similar. 
The agreement between end-of-semester ideal and 
actual is substantially greater than the agreement 
between beginning-of-semester ideal and actual. 
Interns are moderately successful in predicting the 
ideal sorts of their directing and methods teachers. 
The magnitude of their correlations are about the 
same size as those correlations in Table I between 
their ideal sorts. However, their predictions are 
much more highly related to their own ideal sorts 
than they are to those of their directing and methods 
teachers. 

The interns are clearly less successful in pre- 
dicting the way in which their directing teacher and 
methods teacher made their actual sorts. Butagain 
their predictions are more a function of their own 
conception of the actual role of the teacher than of 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IDEAL SORTS 


Variables d Range 

SI1) (SI2) .'10 .54 to .87 
[m (MI) .43 18 to .65 
(SI2) (MI) .46 222 dy. 72 
(SI1) (DI) - 54 -26 to .80 
(SI2) (DI) . 58 -33 to .68 
(MI) (DI) .4'l -17 to .68 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACTUAL SORTS 


= 


Variables r 


r Range 

(SA) (MA) .16 -00 to .24 

(SA) (DA) »25 = LT to .50 

(MA) (DA) .29 -04 to .52 
TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IDEAL AND ACTUAL SORTS 


r 


Range 

SI1) (SA 

R € oe -.09 to .87 
t -.04 to 1.00 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTED SORTS 


Variables Range 
(SPDI) (DI) .49 

(SPDI) (SI2) -69 ^ is i 
(SPMI) (MI) -41 .02 to .54 
(SPMI) (SI2) .61 -20 to .85 
(SPDA) (DA) -28 -.02 to .55 
(SPDA) (SA) .52 -39 to . 68 
(SPMA) (MA) .20 -07 to .42 
(SPMA) (SA) . 96 


-24 to .81 
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their knowledge of their supervisors' conceptions 
of the actual role. : 

It was found that. 1) there was a high relation- 
Ship between the beginning and end-of-semester 
ideal sorts of interns; 2) at the end of the semester 
their conception of their actual role was mneh T 
their conception of the ideal role; 3) their s 
Sorts were only moderately correlated with Red " 
actual sorts of their directing teachers and slightly 
less so with the actual sort of their methods ad 
er; 4) they predicted the ideal sort of their Et i 
ing teacher better than they did the ideal matt rect- 
their methods teacher; 5) they predicted m the 
ing teacher's actual role better than they. > redic- 
methods teacher’s actual sort; 6) all their Lot 
tions, whether of ideal or actual, — da m 
keeping with their own ideal and actua Aca scol the 
Spectively, than they were with the BONI ir i 
directing teachers or methods teachers. d 
also found that the directing teachers an gree- 
methods teachers were only on moderate A that 
ment about the ideal role of the teacher, vetë even 
directing teachers and methods mrs the 
in less agreement about the actual role 
teacher. 


the 


Discussion 
Se LON 


i ion 
The conclusions drawn above and perce 
here are indeed tentative in light of the similarity 
On which the study is based. First, the Senn is 
between the actual and ideal sorts pe oai see it, 
Somewhat heartening in that, as the jeher what they 
there is no substantial difference pe aial can 
ideally would like to do and what they pane not seem 
do. Second, the internship semester which tode- 
to be an especially fruitful time um r Per- 
velop attitude about the role of the B intern’s go- 
haps this is attributed, in part, to SIL Dien ag 
ing into the situation with rather ptm in- 
attitudes which are tenaciously hate, al role which 
terns are not clearly aware of the ac i rs advocate 
the methods teacher or directing teac 1e lack of 
taking. This is revealed by the hae P 
ability to predict the sorts of both the € difficult 
teachers and the methods teacher. It e roles 
to believe that they were not informed nective 
Which were advocated inasmuch as the ork and the 
teacher Supervised and corrected his W 


; to do when 
ieethods teacher advised him e misin- 
Caching. Possibly interns uncons ted in order to 


*TDreted the roles that were advoca MK 
Make them fit their own conceptions. TS edit- 
Somewhat Supported by the fact that oy wn con- 
tions were more highly related to their O s they 
“eptions of the role than to the conceptions inight 
Were attempting to predict. Fifth, ae the 

ac În a problematic situation with rade the role, 
Actual role to take or the idealization of 


Cu 


inasmuch as the correlations indicate that there 
was only moderate agreement between the methods 
teacher and the directing teachers on the matter. 

In addition, it might be generally said that this 
study indicates a great need for clearer communi- 
cation among those responsible for teacher prepa- 
ration and further investigation into how and at 
what stage of development teacher role attitudes 
are shaped. 


Summary 


A set of 30 statements dealing with the roles of 
the teacher was prepared. Ninesenior-level teach- 
ing interns sorted their statements at the beginning 
and at the end of the semester in which they prac- 
tice-taught in public high schools. The statements 
were sorted with regard to the interns' conception 
of the ideal role of the teacher. At the end of the 
semester only, they sorted the statements with re- 
gard to the actual role of the teacher; their predic- 
tion of the actual sorts of their methods teachers 
and their directing teachers, separately; and their 
prediction of the ideal sorts of their methods teach- 
er and directing teachers. The directing teachers 
and the methods teacher were also asked to sort 
the statements at the end of the semester with re- 
gard to their conceptions of the actual and ideal 
roles of the teachers. It was found that: 


1. There was a high relationship between 
the beginning and end-of-semester ideal 
sorts of interns. 

2. At the end of the semester, their con- 
ception of their actual role was much 
like their conception of the ideal role. 

3. Their actual sorts were only moderately 
correlated with the actual sortsof their 
directing teachers and Slightly less so 
with the actual sort of their methods 
teacher. 

4. They predicted the ideal sort of their 
directing better than they did the ideal 
sort of their methods teacher. 

9. They predicted the directing teacher's 
actual role better than they did the 
methods teacher's actual sort. 

6. All their predictions, whether of ideal 
or actual, were more in keeping with 
their own ideal and actual sorts, respec- 
tively, whan they were with the sortings 
of the directing teachers or methods - 
teacher. 


It was also found that the directing teachers and 
the methods teacher were only on moderate agree- 
ment about the ideal role of the teacher, and that 
directing teachers and methods teachers were even 
inless agreement about the actual roleof the teacher. 
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The Effect of Visual Imagery Upon Spelling Performance 


WORD RECOGNITION ability occupies a central 
position in the American schools as it isa primary 
vehicle of learning. Penty (4) has shown that 50 
percent of all school drop-outs were "poor" in 
word recognition ability while 14,5 percent were 
considered as ‘‘good’’ in this area. 
timated that ten percent of the s 
deficient in word recognition. 

A diligent search of the 1 
Rosseler (6), Pear (3) 
that the abili 
by practice. The Wheelers (8), Harris 
port (1) have assumed that children who 


It has been es- 
chool population is 


increased 
(2)and All- 


nable to perform this task sat- 
isfactorily. The author (5) has shown in previous 


Design and Procedure 
Subjects 


The subjects were 60 


pupils enrolled in the fourth 
grade in the Butler Are 


a Elementary Schools in But- 
ler, Pa. The children ranged in age from 8 1/2 to 


10 1/2 years. Sex differences in numbers were 
negligible as there were 31 boys and 29 girls. 


Design 


To control the number of subjects appearing in 
each experimental group, 20 slips of paper were 
prepared for each of three categories. These were 
designated as Imagery Practice 2, Imagery Prac- 
tice 6, and Control. For purposes of identification 
the groups were abbreviated to C, IP2, and IP6. As 
each subject was drawn in random order, a slip of 
paper was selected from an opaque bowl and as- 
signed to the group indicated. In this manner three 
groups were constituted with 20 subjects in each. 


Variables 
The dependent variables in this study were two 


ford Achievement Test, forms M 
see gi aré designated by the publisher 
and N. E 
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"ted in- 
as equivalent forms. All scores were emer 
to grade equivalents. The tests were given er be- 
15, 1959 and 1960: thus, an entire year elapS sais 
tween form M in third grade and N in fourth e 

The independent variables were two levels T 
imagery practice. The lower level was E ave 
Sessions of practice while the upper level rec iss 
Six sessions. Each Session continued 45 ome 
Formal practice was completed within a two tmas 
period. Training was completed by the Chris 
vacation, 1959, a per 

Two practice lists of 40 words each were Phe 
pared. These were designated as A and B. 


: ique in 
words were selected on the basis of being unid 


| iliar 
pattern, low in frequency, and relatively unfam 
to the subjects as 


«ade 
judged by a panel of fourth deve 

teachers. List A was presented to the lower unts of 
While the upper levelreceived equivalent amo re^ 
practice on A and B. The practice lists are P 
Sented in Table I. r tr 

The imagery practice groups were given e lists. 
in creating images of the words on the prac AnS te 
Each word was typewritten in pica type in the 


" da 
of an unlined 3 x 5 inch card. Each subject ha 


of 
pack of cards Containing the words in sequentia y- 
der. A 


A cru 
S each word was presented the subject She 
tinized the word to note the letter sequence. se an 
Subject then closed his eyes and tried to aro tare on 
image of the word in large, glossy, black le ds aS 
a white background. This simulated the Wor” s 
they would normally appear in a textbook. It hi 
Suggested that the word be visualized as er r 
were projected on a large outdoor theater S€ to sta~ 
Once the image Was aroused the subject trie ible 
bilize the image and retain it as long as posë an 
with a maximum Objective of one minute for € nner 
Unstable images were stabilized in this ET 
The subject Was asked to imagine that the is nole$ 
Were created from large metallic letters wit fan” 
Punched in the top and bottom to accommodate - 


E it jsua ize 
asy nails. In this i ible to V ne^ 
unstable lett, way it was possi the 


ers as being nailed securely to litate 
ater Screen, This E red to faci 
word stability. Suggestion appea: 

9 improve 
Subject imagin 
backs of the |, 


ainin£ 


: the o 
© fantasy paste being applied to 3 ṣan 


Sad 
he image to disintegrate. The br. n 
reported that this device was valuable in tra! 
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retention, 
Procedure 


Training was administered to five in a group. 
To minimize growth and maturation factors formal 
training was completed within a period of two ; 
weeks. It was suggested to the imagery practice 
groups that they adopt this method for studying 
Spelling lessons. As each word was given, the 
Subject was to try to create an image of the word 
With photographic clarity. Each experimental 
group was segregated from the others during the ] 
practice sessions. The control was limited to six 
Sessions of free play and social conversation to 
minimize motivational factors which may have v3 
present. The subjects in each group were 2S kec 
not to communicate with each other about the vari- 
ous experimental tasks. Me 

After the spelling scores of theStanford cl 
ment Tests had been converted to grade equiva , 
the data were subjected to statistical treatment by 


an analysis of covariance. 
Results 
Results 


^ ia- 
Reliability, means, ranges, and standard devia 


tion of the dependent variable 


1 eliabili f the dependent 
Àn estimate of the reliability d entest 


variable was provided by the initi eus 
Correlation of the control group. bes aE 
reliability coefficients as they receive 


a :cients obtained for 
mental treatment. The coefficien he misa 


€ach group are shown in Table II. ^ 
and at the , 01 level is .561. Since a p ander 
exceed these values, the reliability can 


as adequate, 6 are 

The remaining coefficients for IP2 upper 
hot true reliability coefficients because Lea s 
to which the treatment effects scram 


relations 
°rders could not be predicted. The ms P eals. , 


however, are quite high in view of bens and stend- 
Table III contains the ranges, m a grade equiv- 


ard deviations for the initial and fina 
alents obtained on the standardized B né ein 
These findings suggest that imagery P no EWS 
Sulted in fairly uniform improvements pore us 
Mean values increased without greatly di 
© rank orders of the subjects. 


Comparisons testing the hypothesis 


er- 

_ The data was subjected to three tests pe 

Tine the appropriateness of the covariance regres- 

© tests used were the (1) significance : ino varie 

Sion, (2) Bartlett's test of homogeneity © All tests 
ance, and (3) homogeneity of regressions. 


Supported the use of the analysis of covariance. 


The hypothesis stated that children who received 
training in the creation of visual images would make 
significant improvements in spelling activities. This 
was tested by the grade equivalent spelling scores 
on the Stanford Achievement Tests, forms M and N, 
given at an interval of one year. Three compari- 
sons were made to test this hypothesis: (1) C and 
IP2, (2) C and IP6, and (3) IP2 and IP6. The F-ra- 
tios are shown in Table IV. The minimum signifi- 
cant value for 1, 57 df at the . 05 level is 4. 01. The 
hypothesis was confirmed for both levels of image- 
ry training. No significant differences appearedbe- 
tween the two levels of practice. 


Discussion 


It has been shown by the author in previous stud- 
ies that imagery is effective in improving memory 
for abstract designs, objects, and word forms. 
These tasks were measured over a two week period, 

In this study it was contended that the effects 
were beneficial over a longer period of time. In this 
study a period of one year elapsed between the ini- 
tial and final tests. It is noted that the lower level 
of training was practically as effective as the higher 
level. This is consistent with previously obtained 
results. Apparently imagery can be trained in a 
relatively short period. This economy in time is 
an acceptable feature from an instructional point of 
view. 

Imagery training probably permitted the subject 
to obtain sharply defined images of words which 
served as models in assessing similar representa- 
tions. These models enabled subjects to discrimin- 
ate words effectively. It is assumed that vividness 
of the image tended to fixate the words giving the 
subject greater confidence in recall. 

It is suggested that vividness of imagery forcibly 
divorces figure from ground. Subjects reported 
that practice produced images that were clearer 
and sharper in detail than the original images, 


Conclusion 


It concluded that imagery is successful in im- 
proving spelling performance over longer periods 
of time. In this study a period of one year elapsed 
between the two testings. The improvement inspell- 
ing suggests that it will also be effective in reading 
because of the effort devoted to word recognition 
and recall. 
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TABLE I 
IMAGERY PRACTICE WORDS 
List A 
zebu upas topaz uncial 
dais tolu nymph phylum 
ywis toga xylem syrinx 
weft thegn tuque Syntax 
zany voile uvula swaraj 
wadi umbra viand Striae 
visa uhlan virtu Sirdar 
lieu tibia whelk tautog 
orgy triad gypsy thymus 
widu myrrh xebec guelph 
List B 
bias prism bantu bryony 
cyme adieu culex wapiti 
acne mauve kazak phloem 
lyre tiara feaze concha 
lynx axial kauri drachma 
pygmy bayou benign corymb 
sylph align biceps deodar 
abyss aorta bisque cuisse 
crypt algid milieu scherzo 
feign helix boucle pleiad 
TABLE II 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR FORMS M ANDN 
c Pe y d 
IP2 ."0 
IP6 -78 
TABLE In 
RANGES, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR STANF 
o E- 
MENT TESTS M ANDN MI ABHURR 
Initial 7 
Final 
Group Range Mean SD Range Mean SD 
C 3.2-6.6 4.43 86 3.5-6.9 5.02 .82 
IP2 2.2-6.0 4.15 - 66 4.3-6.9 5.17 .61 
IP6 3.4-5.3 4. 33 «25 4.3-6.9 5.37 40 
TABLE Iv 
F-RATIOS TESTING THE HYPOTHESIS 
Comparison F-Ratio 
C and IP2 5.05* 
C and IP6 5.18* 
1P2 and IP6 -06 
* significant at . 05 level 
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An Evaluation of the Vocational Counseling Program of the 
Employment Security Service in Kanawha County 


. THE PROBLEM of placing workers in suitable 
jobs has become more imminent with the continued 
Industrialization of the United States. Tuis esl. 
COE an veep up CONCELN of high school graduates 
with little or no work experience. The United States 
[05 seals Security Service has made an effort, 
through its employment counseling program. to 
meet this need. 

The object of this study was to evaluate the ef- 
fettiveness of employment counseling services Se 
Kanawha County, West Virginia. The major i 
Dose of the study was to ascertain strengths an 
Weaknesses of the program and make recommen- 


dati : 
ations for improvement. 


Procedures 

hree groups of süli- 
ol graduates 

a high schools 
vices, 


ee investigation included t 
ta S 1) a sample of 1957 high schoc 
whan 11 Kanawha County, West Virginia 7 
9 received employment counseling Se? pao 
) a sample of 1958 high school graduates fro ols 
“ight Kanawha County, West Virginia, ET ment 
c © were counseled and tested by the emp r^ and 
Ounselor, and 3) senior teachers, counselor tin 
Principals of the eleven high schools participating 


n emplo 5 A 
yment counseling services: — . 91 
questionnaire was devised and mailed to 3 


Braduates į -up, approxi- 
ates included in the 1957 follow "P^ Go] grad- 


ee eighteen months following high e id 
da ne A total of 202 graduates respon n ane 
tech Were tabulated and analyzed using the chi m 
Pri nique, ranking method, or percent of appr 
erat? group. The 1958 follow-up included 124 — 
aduates who completed a questionnaire during 


Up interview session immediately following grad 
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uation. Data were summarized into related areas 
and interpreted using the chi-square technique. 

A check list was developed and mailed to school 
principals, counselors or deans, and senior teach- 
ers to sample the reaction of school personnel re- 
garding employment counseling services. Fifty- 
nine responses were received, tabulated, and ana- 
lyzed using the ranking method and percentage dis- 


tribution. 


Summary of the 1957 Follow-Up 


Results of the investigation were summarized 
into two major groups, those working full-time at 
the time of the follow-up and those who had worked 
but were not employed full-time at the time of 
follow-up. There were 32.18 percent of the work- 
ing group and 23. 37 percent of the non-working 
group who had gained employment in line with 
their vocational plan. The largest percentages 
who had worked in line with their plan were em- 
ployed in clerical or sales work. The primary 
reason given by both groups for not following their 
vocational plan was lack of job opportunities. A 
significant number of graduates from both grou E 
had held two jobs since graduation and would = 
select the same occupational goal if formulatin 
a new vocational plan. They credited parents d 
teachers, friends, and relatives as most influen 
tial in helping them decide on an Occupational oal 
before graduation, ranked tests as most helpful in 
arriving at a vocational plan, gave reasons other 
than alignment with the vocational plan for accept- 
ing jobs, had not sought help from the employment 
counselor since graduation, had not been contacted 
by the employment office since graduation for job 
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d recommend employment counsel- 

Sates MU indicated the eleventh grade as 
"is most helpful time for employment counseling. 
ies members of the working group had made 

rogress in their jobs, expressed satisfaction 

x ith their last job, desired to remain in their last 
pes were satisfied with pay received, had re- 
ceived more pay raises, were more secure in 
their last employment, and had discussed job in- 
terview techniques with the employment counselor. 


Summary of the 1958 Follow-Up 
re OOW- Up 


Graduates stated that the counseling session 


counseling 
ing, tests were 
eted, and the 
uable in creating 
They were un- 


Summary of the School Personnel Check List 
-——— E Check List 


At the time of reply, school personnel were 
most familiar with the testing services offered in 
their schools by the employment counselor. Bul- 
letins were received or meetings were attended 
explaining the purpose and extent of the services 
to approximately one-half of the school personnel. 
A significant number of school personnel reported 
that employment counseling Services were of great 
value to students in meeting student needs and 
stimulating interest in more serious future plan- 
stim Of those school personnel responding, three 
—- expressed a willingness to assist the em- 
in 


ployment counselor if needed. A = pe 
ber of school personnel were doubtful or s ai 

that homeroom teachers with the assistance S rdi 
School counselors or deans were unable to epe 
Services offered by the employment om 
Obtain the same results. If given personnel; Mog 
rials, and time; three in five indicated they : by 
provide more adequately the services meee agreed 
the employment counselor. School persone S^ 
that school time should be provided for DE dde 
ment counseling, but were doubtful or state in five 
ficient time was not being provided. ae edi 
of the school personnel reporting stated B nni 
ployment counseling results were made avai gon? 
to them for working with students. School oe 
nel would recommend the service to non-par s the 
Pating schools and ranked the twelfth grade in 

most helpful year for employment counseling. 


Conclusions of the 1957 Follow- Up 
TAS o the 1957 Follow-Up 
Ls 


iven 
The major reasons ey plan 
both groups for not following their cse Tye 
tunities. The pes de 
orked in line with th 


Both groups secured 
rts or with Bebe. 
erestimated the posi 


" jan: 
ween job and vocational P pA 


“ends 
f TE ali 


cati 
;J the employment counselor for VO 
al planning Purposes, 

4. Graduates pl 
vocational plan whe 


5. Approximate 


the 
aced minor jenem ^ gn 
n Seeking employment. aduates 
ly three in five of the an oul 
b were uncertain or stated tl jcate 
€ easy to replace in their last jobs, but eM i 
they were capable of more advanced positio d n? 
A Significant number of both Ero apio ug 
à in finding work from the € orki 
ment office Sin 


w 
Ce graduation. More of the 
group than the n 


tacted by the 6 
for job referr 
tor relating t 


con^ 
on-working group had be® uation - 
q.Ployment office since gradu ja 
als and Counseling, an impo 
? Proper job placement. 
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7. An understanding of interview techniques 
may be a factor in accounting for a high percent- 
age of the working group gaining employment in 
line with their vocational plan. 

8. While working and non-working groups were 
equally enthusiastic about recommending employ- 
ment counseling services to friends, there is a 
marked discrepancy between graduates’ opinions 
and their actions in recommending employment 
Counseling services to friends. 

9. The working group gained more from coun- 
Seling than the non-working group and saw an op- " 
Portunity to benefit more from counseling receive 
€arlier in the high school program. 


Conclusions of the 1958 Follow-Up 
=Onclusions of the 1958 Follow-Up 


1. Although proper scheduling of a opiat is 
time for the interview was not amply provided, 
Counselor made adequate preparation for the Sa 
terview and created an emotional atmosphere c 
ducive to proper counseling procedures. -- 

2. Graduates gained insight into t " 
planning and additional self-understanding g 
employment counseling. — 

3. Responses of graduates were raped piens 
Cant, indicating that test administration ane se 
Pretation were effective. Before S pague dea 
equal number of graduates had either pes sent 
mated or overestimated their abilities to do 
ticular line of work. "- 

4. Graduates were undecided on an occupatio 


al goal prior to counseling. " — 

9. Graduates indicated that eee uem e 
mation was made available and Nescis per- 
employment counselor, although many sind, 
faining to job information were not congl od 
This was à factor distracting from the voc 


à t. 
blan id i ing employmen " 
as an aid in seeking session motivated and 


6. rientation 
etapineeined ie pas the value of mm 
Counseling, as an aid to vocational plann a ! 
7. Graduates were not influenced by med ProF 
ment counseling in planning their educatio. 
8rams. This was due to counseling se 


i ear 
Cei r of the senior y 
ved after the last semeste t counseling, 


was in progress. After iiri pice to meet 
v.SY felt a need for additional educa 
Ocational objectives 
. stated 
A significant number of graduates Poi 
they would recommend the service 
ents, 


rvices re- 


9. Graduates indicated that additional inter- 
views with the employment counselor would be of 
value, and they would seek help in finding employ- 
ment from the employment office. 

10. Immediately following graduation, gradu- 
ates stated that the employment counselor’s ser- 
vices would be of most value during the tenth year 
and of least value during the twelfth year. 


Conclusions of the School Personnel Check List 


1. School personnel most familiar with employ- 
ment counseling services ranked in order were: 
1) school principals, 2) school counselors, 3)senior 
teachers, and 4) senior homeroom teachers. Em- 
ployment counseling services most familiar to 
School personnel ranked in order were: 1) tests, 
2) vocational counseling, 3) occupational informa- 
tion, and 4) placement and follow-up. 

2. Principals and counselors were better ori- 
ented regarding employment counseling services 
offered in their school than were senior teachers. 


3. School personnel reported employment coun- 
seling services were of great value in stimulating 
students to give more serious consideration to 
future needs. 

4. About three in five of the school personnel 
were willing to assist in the employment counsel- 
ing program if needed. Slightly over one-half of 
school personnel felt there was a coordinated ef- 
fort existing between the school and employment 
counselor in providing counseling services. 

5. School personnel stated they could not pro- 
vide effective employment counseling services to 
students without the help of the employment ser- 
vice, unless given adequate materials, time, and 
qualified personnel. 

6. Respondents specified that school time 
should be made available for employment counsel- 
ing and that ample time to consider all available 
data was not provided. 

7. School personnel disclosed that all services 
offered by the employment counselor should be 
provided. 

8. Results of employment counseling were 
more readily available to principals and counse- 
lors than senior homeroom teachers and senior 
teachers. 

9. School personnel would recommend the em- 
ployment counseling services for highschool youth. 

10. School personnel Specified that employment 


counseling services were of Most value during the 
twelfth grade. 
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A Longitudinal Study of Auditory 


THE PURPOSE of this study was to determine 
the relation of auditory discrimination (AD) and in- 
telligence test scores to success in primary read- 
ing. Secondary problems were: 1) to determine 
whether children made significant improvement 
in auditory discriminative ability while attending 
the first and second grades; 2) to determine wheth- 
er poor readers in primary reading establisha pat- 
tern on the twelve subtests of the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children (WISC) which might be sig- 
nificantly different from a pattern established by 
good readers. 


Method and Procedure 


Most past studies which dealt with the relation- 
ship of auditory discrimination and success inread- 
ing were either cross-sectional or measured suc- 
cess in reading at the close of the first year. This 
present study differed in that it was longitudinal. 
All the first-grade children who entered the two el- 
ementary schools of Oxford, Ohio, in September, 
1958, were tested. The last test was adminis- 
tered in May 1960, to 105 children when the group 
was completing second grade. 

Tests that measured auditory discrimination, in- 
telligence, reading achievement, and auditory 
acuity were administered. The three tests of aud- 
itory discrimination were: A Test for Auditory 
Discrimination, Form A, by Wepman; Boston Uni- 

versity Speech Sound Discrimination Picture Test: 
and Auditory Discrimination and Orientation, a sub- 
test of the SRA Reading Analysis: Aptitude, Form A. 
The directions of the latter subtest were modified 
to meet the needs of this young age group. The se 
three tests were administered to the sample in the 

h preceding entrance to the first grade and 
monn p dministered in the eighth month of the sec- 
us A composite AD score was used inthis 
ona & j 


study. 
, The Wec 
was selecte 


i igence. ; 
: pem Scale IG's. 
re 


hsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
d because it provided three measures 
Mental ages could also be derived 
Moreover, the mean 


Discrimination * 
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scores on the WISC subtests may be analyzed for 
patterns of such groups as poor readers and good. 
readers further establishing the relation of intelli 
gence to reading. The twelve WISC subtests Were 
administered when the mean chronological age ° 
the sample was seven years, four months or dur- 
ing the month prior to the entrance of this group | 
to the second grade. Two measurements of rea 
ing achievement were used: Gates Advanced Pri” 
mary Reading Test, Type AWR, Form 1,and Typ? 
APR, Form 1. The former measured word pur 
nition, the latter paragraph reading. These tast 
were administered when the sample was in the 
ninth month of the second grade. iv- 
Individual pure-tone audiometer tests were £l" 
en to those who failed the preliminary sc ree sn 
tests. These tests were administered when the 
sample was in the eighth and ninth months of 
Second grade, p" 
, An arbitrary scaling method was used to dete" 
mine the adequacy of the auditory discriminative 
ability of each individual. This scaling method, 
was based upon research made by Wepman on hi 
— Gan AD test. b- 

_ Good readers and poor re were esta 
lished using two erras scene one included 
those 24 who placed at the upper end and those f5. 
who placed at the lower end of the reading distri 
ution, using the composite reading scores. e 
terion two included those 24 whose reading on 
> ri a most greatly exceeded their mental 28 


e 
: , and those 24 whose mental ages We” 
higher than their reading ages, 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


"n i o 

,. The following conclusions are based upon ming 

ings from the analysis of data of this study “anoo! 
A different tests and this small total tio 

ation. Some are implicat 

from these findings: —— dtiaal f 
1. From the statisti i date 

: À ical analysis of the 9277... 

quis shui, it would appear fint auditor diser! ith 
ination and intelligence are highly correlated W 
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Success in primary reading. 

2. From the high intercorrelations of the fac- 
tors of auditory discrimination and intelligence, it 
may be concluded that adequacy in the one trait is 
Frequently accompanied by adequacy in the other 
at the beginning of the first year of school. 

3. From the performance of this sample on the 
three tests of auditory discrimination, itwould ap- 
pear that children grow or improve in auditory 
discriminative ability from the time that they enter 
first grade, s 

4. Inaccurate discriminative ability is more 
Characteristic of first-grade entrants than accu- 
Merk ability, The reverse is true at the end of the 
Second grade, 

5. Auditory discriminative ability is not fully 
developed in all second-grade students. Approxi- 
eel 24 percent of this sample had inaccurate 
auditory discriminative ability at the end of the sec- 
ond grade. Approximately one-half of these were 
classified as poor readers. This again points to- 
be the importance of adequacy in auditory dis- 
ev imination to success in primary reading. How- 
un it definitely reveals that other factors are 

"portant in reading disability. 
itor the status of the first-grade entrant pama 
et ; discriminative ability is highly progno 

€rmining who will become a good reader. P 
Den 24 children who became good readers Ce 
Min Criterion one, 16 had adequate ability a ie 

es nCe to first grade. Of those who became poo) 
iia deis, only one had achieved adequacy. pen 
i Predictive value lessens when trying to f i 
only "hose R.A. will be higher than his M. yia 
corae ite as many who became good readers | S 
lo ing to criterion two had accurate coger! | 
^ at the entrance to first grade as those who be 
or readers. a 
- The poor readers made greater proportion 
Sains than the good readers in auditory dis 7 


saud- 


ate 
Cri 


Mods both criteria 
9Xeeoq.. ct The poor readers on A 
Seco ded frequencies expected at the close on ie. 


Dectes Stade; the good readers did not achi 
More frequencies. Nevertheless, there dad 
Critg, 90d readers than poor readers accor in : 
The : lon one, with adequate ability atboth pem gs. 
When Pposite was found in the final testing da N 
Was poriterion two was applied, but this differ n 
thus ie Significant, Gains were made by allgr s 
My es icating the general development of this a 
vost primary children. 

the y There was a significant difference Been. 
Mit; formance of good and poor readers On. sa 
ination d final distributions of auditory discri" 


were 


Put lest scores when criterion one Was applied, 
igh eget criterion two was applied; therefor d 
ikel "ditory discrimination test scores are mo 

1 Y discriminatio 


aa ot aracteristic of good readers aome a ak 
S likey reading-achi istribution 
R, likely eading-achievement dis eedem 


og” When these good readers are thos 
exceed their M. A. 's. 


9. From the performance of the good readers 
and poor readers of criterion one on the WISC sub- 
tests, it can be concluded that intelligence is high- 
ly prognostic in determining who will become a 
good reader, placing at the upper end of the read- 
ing achievement distribution for the means of these 
good readers were significantly higher on tenof the 
subtests at the one percent level and on the Digit 
Span subtest at the five percent level. Only onthe 
Coding subtest was there no significant difference, 

10. From observing the behavior of this sample 
on the Coding subtest, it seemed to be greatly af- 
fected by motor coordination or facility in using a 
pencil. 

11. From the performance of the good readers 
and poor readers of criterion two on the WISC 
subtests, it can be concluded that intelligence is 
not highly prognostic in determining who will or 
will not achieve an R. A. above his M. A., for al- 
though the poor readers scored higher means on 
every subtest, the difference was significantatthe 
one percent level on only two tests, Similarities 
(Verbal Scale) and Picture Arrangement (Perform- 
ance Scale). The mean differences on two other 
subtests of the Performance Scale: Picture Com- 
pletion and Object Assembly were Significantatthe 
five percent level, however, 

12. The mean Performance Scale IQ of the poor 
readers of criterion two was significantly higher 
than their mean Verbal Scale IQ. The difference 
between these two means of the good readers was 
not significant, nor did they differ Significantly 
from the Verbal IQ mean of the poor group. Read- 
ing is a highly verbal skill; the lower correlations 
found in this study were those in which Perform- 
ance Scale IQ's were used. Perhaps the reason 
these poor readers failed to reach an R. A. higher 
than their M. A. was this significantly high mean 
Performance Scale IQ. 

13. The rank order of the mean WISC subtest 
scores varied greatly for each good reader group 
and its corresponding poor reader group. 

14. The rank order of the mean WISC subte st 
scores of the good readers and poor readers of 
both criteria varied greatly. 

The following recommendations were based up- 
on the reviewed conclusions and their implications 
Some of these are suggested changes in education- 
al practice; others pertain to suggested research 
relative to the primary grades. 

l. That first grade entrants be teste i 
reliable test of auditory discrimination Tae 
children who score at the lower end of such a dis- 
tribution be given an extended readiness period in 
which exercises to develop this ability are pre- 
sented. á 

2. That those who develop slowly ; itor 
discriminative ability be ee Bi xs a 
phonics as well. 

3. Those first-grade entrants who test at the 
upper end of a distribution of auditory discrimina- 
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tion test scores should be introduced to an acceler- 
ated program of word study; not, however, before 
an understanding of “reading for meaning’’ is de- 
veloped. "A 
4. That a similar study be made investigating 

the relation of auditory discrimination and spelling. 
That the status of auditory discrimination be meas- 
ured at the time when spelling instruction is begun. 
That success in primary spelling be determined by 
achievement tests at the end of the third grade. 

5. That a similar study be made investigating 
the relation of visual discrimination, measured at 
the beginning of first grade, and success in pri- 
mary reading as measured by reading achievement 
scores at the end of the second grade. Thatthe cri- 
teria for adequacy be established to determine 
whether visual discrimination is an ability in which 
a high level of performance is reached by most pri- 
mary children. 

6. That the same typeofstudy that was made of 
subtest mean differences on the WISC of good and 
poor readers be made for those who had adequate 
or inadequate auditory discriminative ability at the 
beginning of the first grade. 

7. Since there is evidence that the difficulty of 
the WISC subtests is most suitable for the middle 
age ranges — ten and a half to thirteen and a half, 
there may be some value in retesting this sample 
at age ten and a half and correlating the test results 
with the reading achievement and auditory discrim- 
ination scores of this study. 

8. That the diagnostic significance of an objec- 
tive measure of intratest scatter on the WISC sub- 
tests be investigated for primary children. 
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Degree of Teacher Domination in Group Processes and Student 
Attitude Toward Instruction in Secondary Methods Classes" 


CONTINUED EFFORTS have been made to de- 
termine the relative effectiveness of different teach- 
‘ng methods upon achievement of college students. 

mong these are studies by Birney and McKeachie 
(1), Guetzkow (2), Lyle (3), and Stovall (T). For 

lé most part, such studies reveal that the method 
of Presentation tends to have little or no bearing 
npon academic achievement. When other types of 
autcomes are considered, however, student-centered 
*PProaches often tend to be favored slightly. 
rough student-centered instructional programs, 
ae às those of Birney and McKeachie (1), Patton 
i Wispe (8), and Wispe (9), students apparently 
"ir more tolerant attitudes, gain a greater 
ma Of initiative and independence, improve » 
Sinn emotional and social skills, and enjoy the 

tdent-centered sessions more. The present 
fluen was an attempt to determine the aed 
Braun nas teacher-centered, — enl 
both entered instruction upon attitu 
the instructor and the course involved. 


P 


PR Study involved college seniors in à zou 
choot 4. Credit course, ''Methods of Secondary 
Class Teaching, ” taught by the investigator. " 
for , °S met for two-hour sessions twice each wee 
apprg entire semester. Each of three classes 
teache imately 30 per class) was taught by purely 
Ceka Centered methods for approximately 12 
during the 1960-61 school year. Attitudes 
* 
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of the groups toward certain aspects of the instruc- 
tional program were then determined by the admin- 
istration of the Purdue Rating Scale forInstruction 
(6). For the remaining six weeks of the term, one 
of the groups was subjected to a teacher-centered 
approach, a second group was directed by a pupil- 
centered approach, while a third class was purely 
group-centered in instructional approach. At the 
conclusion of the course, the Purdue Rating Scale 
was re-administered to the three groups and com- 
parisons of the attitude changes were made by 
means of analysis of variance. For the purpose of 
clarification, the different instructional approaches 
have been described in the section which follows. 


Instructional Approaches Employed 


Teacher-Centered Approach: This approach was 
characterized by a variety of teaching methods and 
techniques. Students gained experience in hearing 
(and in many cases participating in) lectures, oral 
and written reports, films, class and panel discus- 
sions, debates, and sociodramas. In all cases 
however, the instructor determined the method to 
be used and when it would be applied. Assignments 
were made and tests were given as the instructor 
deemed appropriate. 


Pupil-Centered Approach The met 
in this approach is known generally as teacher-pupil 
planning (4). Students were asked to identify their 
own problems by submitting questions in the desig- 


hod employed 


A : rican Educational Research Association, Chicago, 
Mines Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Ame : 


is, February 22-25, 1961. 


TABLEI 


SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


08€ 


H 
a 
ti 
Source of Sum of Means of S 
Variation df Squares the Squares f ratio | 
Z 
E 
Degree of teacher- o 
domination 2 132 66 1.86 "nj 
ti 
Aspect of E 
the course 1 27 27 e z 
Interaction 2 102 51 1.45 = 
2 
Within 159 5603 35. 2389 - B 
Residual S 
(interaction + [2 
within) 161 5705 35. 4348 ES 5 
[e 
E. 

Total 169 5864 
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nated area of study. With the helpof the instructor, 
problems were grouped into areas which were then 
explored by interested groups of students. Each 
group was responsible for reporting its findings to 
the class. Manner and style of reporting were left 
to those invol ved, except that reports were to be 
judged by standards previously established by the 
entire class, Overall evaluational procedures of 
the unit also were determined by the entire class 
Sroup. Techniques of reporting actually applied 
included panel discussion, debate, films, and com- 
mittee reports. The instructor's role was to sug- 
Sest, recommend and generally guide learning ac- 
tivities, 


Group-Centered Approach: In this approach, em- 
phasis was placed upon the importance of students 
Working together as a dynamic group. Chairs were 
arranged in a large circle. A class leader, re- 
Corder and three group observers were elected and 
retained until the group decided to replace them 
With other students. To expedite the instructional 
Process, a Steering committee was elected for the 
Purpose of recommending areas of investigation 
and procedural matters of all kinds. At the end of 
Sach class period, class observers discussed group 
Problems briefly. They also made individual eval- 
uations on the basis of criteria established by the 
&roup, Instructional techniques were determined 
by the Sroup. In addition to round table discussion, 
the Class made use of individual reports. The in- 
Structor served as the fourth class observer and 
àS a member of the steering committee. Although 

‘© remained in the classroom during the entire 
time, he did not join the group during the discus - 
Sion Periods. After the termination of eachdiscus- 
Sion period he added, clarified, or sometimes ques- 
tioneq points of the discussion. This covered a 


Period of 5 _ 15 minutes of the 100 minutes of actual 
“lass time, 


plo e results of the instructional approaches em- 
9d are given in Table I. 


S 
Mmary and Conclusions 


The Present study involved the use of group pro- 
“MaCS in three sections of a college course in 
deng 2ds of Secondary School Teaching.” All stu- 


ts hela Senior or graduate standing. An attempt 


was made to determine the effect of different de- 
grees of teacher-centeredness upon student attitudes 
toward the instructor and the course. Attitudes 
were measured by making use of the Purdue Atti- 
tude Scale for Instruction before and after the ex- 
periment. A two-way analysis of variance indi- 
cated no significant differences in any of the vari- 
ables studied. 
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Evaluating Teaching Personality 


HOW MANY supervising teachers, upon encoun- 
tering a student teacher whose personal qualities 
or attitudes toward teaching and dealing with child- 
ren do not seem to equip him for his teaching as - 
signment, have remarked or secretly observed 
that the condition should have been brought to 
light earlier and the student counseled out of teach- 
er preparation. It is tragic and wasteful for such 
a student to spend his and others' time until the 
last year of college, then to be told that he will not 
be recommended for a teaching position, or thathe 
will not be permitted to finish his college work. It 

is worse and more tragic for college officials to 
allow him to slip by, to enter the profession, to 
add to the number of unhappy and unfit teachers. 

Recently an elementary principal, upon being 
asked how colleges could be of greater service in 
providing good classroom teachers, replied that 

more should be done to improve the **teaching 
personalities'' of students who plan to teach. If 
such an improvement program is not possible, he 
added, the least that college officials should do 
is to begin early, around the sophomore year if not 
earlier, evaluating students' teaching personalities 
and screening out or redirecting on the basis of 
sound evaluations. 

Researchers have tried to arrive at a dependa- 
ble procedure for predicting future success in 
teaching, sometimes by using students' scores on 
standardized or objective-type tests. The results 
have not been completely satisfactory, tosay the 
least. Many such personal inventories Showed lit- 
tle better than random predictive capability. Im- 

ortant elements, which appear to be untouched 

:ective devices, are the individual's teaching 

by objecti s 

k ality traits and attitudes. Undoubtedly these 
ee E slay a large part in the teacher’s success 
elemen! ith and developing the potentials, atti- 
E personalities of youngsters. These quali- 

: d their evaluation, under present conditions, 
nail bor subjective inquiry and judgment, under con- 
xe which are as completely controlled as pos 


sible g study was an attempt to find out 
The pt pim now, in the teacher preparation 
what is be i f the nation, to identify and redirect 


tudes, an 
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students whose personality traits seem to limit 
their chances of success in the profession, aS has 
been described. The writer assumed that in or der 
for such evaluation to take place, the college m us 
be carrying on an ‘‘experience-type’’ course for 
freshmen and/or sophomores. Usinga question- 
naire, the writer contacted 96 colleges throughout 
the nation and found that at 44 of them, such a piar” 
formance-type course was being given at either Qr 
both of these levels. He then contacted the 44 
Schools and inquired as to what was being done in 
the way of evaluating the students’ personalities, 
identifying and redirecting “poor risks’’ in the PTO” 
fession. Replies were received from 30 of the CO” 
leges. This is a summary of the data obtained. 


Evaluative Programs in Thirty Colleges 


Twenty-five of the 30 colleges reported that suck 
a personality evaluation program was being carrie 
on. One of the other five respondents questione 
the wisdom of such a program in view of the lack of 
validity of present evaluative instruments, WBIC 
will be seen later to be annoying to several others 
in the Survey. At 16 of the 25 colleges, the evel 
ation was described as a matter of formal and ni 
ten policy. Nine stated that the policy was not iP 
Written form, and seven declined to describe the 
pronedure as formal. Two respondents added that 
teir procedures were both informal and formal, 
hat instructors sometimes report question? 
cases without going through channels. 

At nine of the 25 colleges having such programs 
written evaluations of personal traits and attitude? 
were being filled out for each student in professio : 
al Courses for freshmen and Sophomores. Ten gem 
i a that written evaluations were made E 
m 3 E individuals showing questionable behavior 
leges : Es may assume safely that at many © AN 
leg » evaluations are given orally; that was repo 

as being the case at one of the colleges. 


There was consider i i d$ 
able uniformity as rega n d 

the person doi he ev: i i ifyi oF 

nt eme, oing the evaluating and identifying of P^ 


That was the instructor of the fe 
sional experience course in 21 colleges. In a P 


instances, such evaluation was being done by mor? 
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than one person, by the social agency director, in 
three colleges where such agencies cooperate d 
With the college in the experience, and by the dor- 
mitory supervisor or adviser (two colleges). 

. The evaluations having been done, continued the 
inquiry, to whom are they submitted? Most fre- 
quently, in seven reporting colleges, the recipient 
is the dean or chairman of the education depart- 
ment. At three other colleges, the evaluations 
Were being submitted to the Committee on Admis- 
Sions and Standing, also known as the Committee 
on Selection and Retention. At two colleges, the 
recipient was the coordinator of the course, at two 
others the Pre-Teaching Counselor, and at two oth- 
ers the Student Personnel Department. 

The question was asked, ‘‘Who makes the final 
decision as to the disposition of a student case un- 
der question?" This important decision most com^ 
monly came from a committee or group, and judg- 
ing from the comments, followed a great deal of 
thought and debate, The final arbiter in eight col- 
leges was the Committee on Admissions and Stand- 
ing. Other final arbiters, and the frequency incol- 
- s SO reporting, were as follows: the college 
president (three colleges); the faculty of the depart- 
m of education (two colleges) and of education 
fac p raka lggy (two colleges); the departmental 
xiu ly plus the dean (two colleges: the individual 
Boner (two): the coordinator of student per- 
he nel (one college); and a committee composed of 
aa irman of education, the dean, the student's 
Maa and a faculty member from the s tudent's 
ms field (one college). At two colleges W here 
on (rae was made for appeal, the Comm itte e 

Ppeals of course had the final responsibility. 
Dro © determine the real strength or effect of the i 
grams, the writer asked whether a student actu 
E id be dropped from school or redirected to 
en er field on the basis of the evaluations. S ix- 
kin QM erad affirmatively; four said no. One per- 
Nieq te that further education courses were de- 
Strony h Student; another said the student W e 
that tre advised as to his vocational future an 
Stated oo had been very effective. Two " 
dropped: 4 the student could be redirected but sed 
Sible oo oiner that he is redirected if at all pos 
Mmitee sí ne ventured the judgment that the CO cR 
e as too cautious in dealing with these cases. 
9f suc Investigator tried to find out the numbers 
that hag POOF risks, " over a five-year period, 
out, “24 been identified, redirected, and screened 
9f ing ague responses were given, perhaps because 
Ure, leQuate records or reluctance to disclose fig- 
j € the information gained is presented here: 
past lines reported number discovered over the 
5 stug, ears and the frequencies were: less than 
Pur m - five colleges; 25 to 50 students - 
“Bes, eges; more than 50 students — five € ol- 


b) 
Ver we reported numbers of redirected students 
€ Span of time were: less than 25 students ^ 
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five colleges; 25 to 50 students —three colleges: 
more than 50 students — five colleges. 

c) The reported number of students screened 
out were: less than 25 students - five colleges; 
25 to 50 students — none; more than 50 students — 
three colleges. There seemed to be especially 
great reluctance to disclose figures of those 
screened out. It should be kept in mind that the 
numbers of students affected probably depends up- 
on the size of the college, as well as upon other 
factors. It does seem to be true, however, that 
the number of students who are affected by these 
programs is small, without regard to the size of 
the college. 

Inquiry was made as to whether the respond- 
ents considered their programs to be satisfactory 
in terms of the effect upon the quality of later stu- 
dent teaching and professional attitudes. Sixteen 
said yes, but 14 of these, while favoring the pro- 
gram, were reserved in their praise.Four of these 
described the results as ‘‘imperfect but helpful. ” 
One referred to the extreme difficulty of full con- 
fidence in the evaluations, and one stated that 
even though his college had such a program, some 
‘poor risks" still slip past the screen. 

Several difficulties or shortcomings have shown 
themselves in the application of the redirecting 
and screening procedures. Four respondents 
wrote of the need for more exact and precise ways 
of measuring the traits. Two others mentioned 
the inability of the members of the staff or com- 
mittee to agree as to the disposition of an individ- 
ualcase. One stated that staff members' sympa- 
thy leads to softness, which on occasion defeats 
the screen. Another mentioned the reluctanc e of 
faculty members to accept this or other new pro- 
grams, with resultant lack of cooperation and 
weakening of the structure. One opinion was that 
each student majoring in a teaching field should 
undergo a psychiatric examination, and that this 
would lend strength and teeth to final decisions. 
Three bemoaned the heavy load of faculty mem- 
bers as reducing the effectiveness of the program. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Summary ang eoe 


The returns show that variety is the word for 
ways of evaluating and doing something about stu- 
dents’ poor teaching personalities. Atone leading 
university in the East, all teaching majors are re- 
quired to take the sophomore professional exper- 
ience course, which is designed specifically as a 
screening device or hurdle, to be met before pro- 
ceeding to other work in preparation for teaching. 
At a few other colleges, no formal program exists 
for the purpose under consideration. One respond- 
ent indicated that no such evaluative program was 
in effect until the junior year at his college. 

In spite of the variety of the variety of means 
of evaluating teaching personality of students, the 
study brought out the broad area of agreement 
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among those with responsibility for preparing good 
teachers. An impressive majority of respondents 
stated that they did have a procedure for identify- 
ing and redirecting education majors with teaching 
personality problems. In more than one-half of 
the reporting colleges, the procedure was for mal 
and written, in addition to the informal, non-chan- 
neled appraisal of students' performances. Near 
unanimity was noted in that the evaluating was done 
or was initiated by the instructor of the profession- 
alexperience course, either freshman or sopho- 
more. The decision as to the final disposition of a 
case under study most commonly came froma com- 
mittee. The responsibilities for such decisions 
are grave, and one would expect that they should 
call for much investigation, discussion, and coop- 


erative agreement among the several members of 
the committee. 


The number and proportion of students screened 
out or redirected would seem to be small. Despite 


*Leander L. Boykin. 


39th Yearbook, (Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1960), pp. 20-21. 


‘Principles of Evaluating in Student Te 


this, 14 out of the 16 respondents said that the pro- 
gram was effective and beneficial in terms of im- 
proved professional attitudes and of the quality of 
later student teaching. Most of those favoring 
their own personality evaluation program, however; 
regretted the lack of perfection there. P 
Such programs admittedly are not so objective 
and neat as measurements based upon indisputable 
facts, data, and figures as found in standardized 
testing programs. Appraisals of teaching qualities 
must be subjective, and they demand the placing of 
confidence in the judgment of those responsible for 
the preparing of good teachers. A writer in the 
1960 yearbook of the Association of Student Teach- 
ing pointed out that the Supervisors’ judgment an 
subjective interpretation of qualities possessed bY 
student teachers should be a part of the evaluation 
of the success of student teachers." The fact that 
Such qualities are not weighable and objective does 
not relieve the burden of those with responsibility 
for providing competent teachers for the children 


aching,” Association for Student Teaching» 
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Teacher Enthusiasm* 


THE CENTRAL PURPOSE of this study was to 
ascertain whether boys and girls are likely tolearn 
More under teachers who appear to be enthusiastic 
about the topics, materials, and ideas which they 
Present than under teachers who are indifferent 
toward such topics, materials, and ideas. 

With the expectation of obtaining further help in 
understanding this problem, a study was also made 
9f the degree to which pupil attitudes are affected 
by the attitudes of their teachers, and the relation- 
Ships between intelligence and reactions to the con- 
trasted attitudes and presentations. 

To obtain data, an experiment was planned 
Which would provide real teaching situations where- 
ne attempt might be made to evaluate those in- 

“ences as they would make themselves felt in nor- 
ho: ly organized classroom groups working in their 
me environments. 
to he plan of the experiment called for a teacher 

Present an illustrated lesson to his class in such 
ieee as to convey to the group a feeling mat 
pien an indifferent attitude toward the ideas an 
of nens being presented, and toward the = 
ministe On. The experimenter would then ad- 

Ster an objective test to determine what facts 
ain pea learned, and an attitude scale to ascer- 
the fea the pupils felt about the lesson subject, 
Much Acher's work, and the lesson itself, and how 
i Interest they had in learning more. Approx- 
ime 7 One week later, with the environmental, 
tar Motivational conditions as nearly iden- 
a Second E E RIBUS, the same teacher would present 

is pupile soon in such a manner as to convey to 
bou t S i impression that he was enthusiastic 
lesson. y ideas and illustrative materials of the 
SXpepir end the subject covered by the lesson. The 
lesson AER would then give the test over that 

n Pun administer the same attitude scale. 

MË the er to arrive at a satisfactory description 
actions and possible appearance of a teacher 


VICTOR E. MASTIN 


Meredith Junior High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


who might impress his pupils as having an attitude 
of indifference toward, or enthusiasm for, theles- 
son materials and ideas, and the subject being pre- 
sented, contrasting lists were prepared which pur- 
ported to describe the means whereby such atti- 
tudes might be made apparent to the pupils of the 
class. The list was evaluated by a board of experts, 
then further revised for use by teachers, and by 
the experimenter. 

For teaching purposes, two illustrated-lecture 
type lessons were prepared, one on ancient Egypt, 
and one on ancient Rome and Pompeii. The illus- 
trative materials consisted of a set of fifteen, 11- 
by 14-inch mounted photographs for each lesson, 
and a map of the Mediterranean area. 

A 102 question, four-item, multiple-choice test 
was prepared for each lesson. A 20-statement, 
five-step ‘‘Strongly Agree" to “Strongly Disagree” 
attitudes scale was also constructed and attached 
to each of these tests. The statements, randomly 
arranged, included five in regard to each attitude 
area. The Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test 
was used to obtain information about the intelli- 
gence of these pupils. 

Since it was thought that the pupils' reading 
ability might influence their scores on a test of 
the length used for this experiment, the questions 
and all the possible answers were read aloud to 
them, as were the statements and options of the 
attitude scale. 

For the main experiment, 20 classes were used 
seven having been sixth-grade groups from as many 
schools, and 13 having been Seventh-grade sections 
from three junior high schools. The classes and 
schools were selected as being representative of 
the city's sixth- and seventh-grade population and 
were chosen, a) on the basis of representativeness 
as to geographical location and socio-economic fac- 
tors, and b) on the condition that the school’s en- 
tire grade would be available without s pl itting 


* 
Thi 
18 report is of a Doctoral Study directed by Professor Hubert H. Mills, University of Colorado. 
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classes. Five hundred sixty-one members from 
these classes were present for both lessons. The 
comparisons made and the conclusions drawn are 
based on the data from these 20 classes and 561 
pupils. E 
The Selection of teachers was left to chance in 
that the classes and schools were first chosen, and 
then the teachers who had these classes for core 
or major subjects were invited to participate. 
Since no factors other than chance were known to 
have been involved in the assignment of teachers 
to these classes, it was believed that this approach 
would result in the enlistment of persons who would 
be representative of the types of personalities met 
by public school pupils. This belief seemed to have 
been borne out by evidence from the observation of 
these teachers at work during the two presentations, 
and from the pre-planning and post-presentation 
discussions. 

There were four possible orders of presentation 
for the two lessons and two types of presentation. 
Twenty classes made it possible to repeat each 
Series five times. 

Upon examination, the data revealed that the 
class mean for the lesson which had been taught 
with apparent enthusiasm, whether that lesson was 
presented first or second, and whether it was the 
Roman or Egyptian Story, was higher for 19 of the 
20 classes than the mean of the lesson presented 
with indifference. The difference in means of these 
19 classes ranged from .13 to 14. 68 points. In 15 
of these classes, the difference was great enough 
to be statistically significant at the one percent 
level. For one class, the difference in means fa- 
vored the indifferently presented lesson. This dif- 
ference, of 2.15 points, was such that it was sig- 
nificant at the five percent level. 

A study of the individual scores showed that 435, 

or 77. 54 percent of 561 pupils, made larger scores 
on the test over the enthusiastically presented les- 
son, 102, or 18. 18 percent made larger scores on 
the test following the indifferently taught lesson, 
and 24, or 4.28 percent made the same on both, 
Four hundred fifty-five pupils were available 
for the Otis test. The product-moment correlations 
een the Otis and indifferent scores ranged from 
DEW 70, and between the Otis and enthusiastic 
UE. ton Duis. Hd. THUS Modifferenco 
spe ee 5 were comparatively small, ranging 
Lio p 41, with nine negative and seven pos- 
from pe data were interpreted to indicate that 
eriment furnished no qe ie significant 
ships between individual intelligence, as 


itive. 
this exp 
relation 


measured, and reactions to the contrasted presen- 
tations. 

Three hundred eighty-one, or 67.91 percent of 
the pupils gave the enthusiastic teacher higher 
scores on the statements of the teacher section of 
the attitude scale, while 119, or less than one-third 
as many, gave higher scores to the indifferent 
teacher. In no class did a majority of the pupils 
rate the indifferent higher than the enthusiastic 
teacher. 

When all the section scores were combined 
from one scale and compared to the total score On 
the other scale, it was found that 381, or 67. 91 
percent of the pupils, had given higher total scor es 
to the statements on the attitude scale marked ca 
lowing the enthusiastic presentation, while 162 ha 
given the higher total score to the scale marked 
following the indifferent presentation. A majority 
of the pupils in 16 of the 20 classes gave higher 
Score totals to the attitude scale marked following 
the enthusiastically presented lesson. : r 

When the total numbers of pupils who gave highe 
Scores on the different sections of the attitude 3 
scale to the enthusiastic teacher, to the enthusias 
tically presented lesson and people, and to the!” 
interest in learning more about these people, Wer 
compared by the chi-square technique to the num 
bers which would have been expected under then 
hypothesis, significant levels above one percent 


were found for all sections, and for the net total? 
as well. 


The results of this experiment would seem t? 
indicate that the attitudes which teachers appear 
to have toward the lopic, materials, and ideas 
Which they present to their classes do influence 
the factual learning of the pupils in their classe? 


and the attitudes of those pupils toward the topi 
materials, and ideas. 


2 po 
£5 indicate that enthusiasm OP ".. 


T ar 
4s a real influence on pupil e 
ttitudes, it becomes import jan” 
aken to assure, in presently OTÉ^ | 


; that the functioning of this eT te? 


Since the findin 
part of teachers h 
ing and on pupil a: 
(a) that Steps be t 


that this force 


on educational problems, 
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The Comprehension Subtest of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale as an Indicator of Social Awareness 


CLINICIANS CAN interpret WAIS protocols on 
Vo levels, The first level relates to intellectual 
functioning, The second level relates to personal- 
ity evaluation. According to Wechsler’s assump- 
tions (2), the responses to each subtest can be in- 

preted both as an expression of intellectual func- 


tioning and as an expression of personality dynam- 
ies 


Wechsler assumes that the Comprehension sub- 
Fest te, almost always tells of something about 
the subject's social and cultural background. Off- 

and it might be termed a test of common sense, 
8nd it is so-called on the Army Alpha. Success on 
c $ Ent Seemingly depends on the possession of a 
ers tain amount of practical information and a gen- 
ral ability to evaluate past experience. ”’ 
less he Purpose of this study was to test Pam 
a S assumptions, ‘Common sense” and ‘‘socia 
nd cultural backgrounds'' are assumed to be ex- 
Tossed in terms of social awareness in this study. 
ori Concept refers to one’s understanding his. ' 
t Pid and his role in it, It is further assumedt a 
fecti, Wiig indicate social awareness, function ei 
effecti in Social situations, and that their socia 
'veness is perceived by their peers. 
Support. (D has reported findings which seem to 
Colle Tt this contention, He reports thatina men's 
Tequer dormitory, high sociometric choice men 
others Y Showed sincere and objective interest in 
Self- rgo COnSideration for others, strongly positive 
in monet ding attitudes, and active participation 
Vities, © mature and socially approved group acti 
that m Study has attempted to test the hypothesis 
theip S€ considered to be more socially aware y 
Sion ane Will score higher on the Comprehen 
“lally tests than those considered to be less SO 
ware by their peers. 


"recede 


: . 
tute, a Women's residence hall at Hampton Insti- 
scShmen students were grouped by corridors 
Founs -> Natural groups within the buildings. Five 
iu Chosen. The women in each group 

hero > the group for a minimum of 8 months. 
Membe °up had consisted of 19 members. Each 

Was asked to rank the women in her group 


ROBERT M. ROTH 
Hampton Institute 


according to friendliness, well-roundedness, and 
likeable personality. These factors were selected 
by the students administering the study as the ele- 
ment of social awareness most likely to be identi- 
fied by the subjects, as a basis for sociometric 
choice. In terms of total scores, those students 
who fell into the top and bottom three ranks of each 
group were identified as more and less socially 
aware, respectively. From these rankings, 30stu- 
dents were selected for the experimental gro up. 
The Comprehension subtest of the WAIS was admin- 
istered to these selected subjects. Fifteen in the 
top and 15 in the bottom rankings, six from each 
group. Raw scores were converted into scaled 
Scores. The data were tested with t-test and F- 
ratio analyses. The tests were administered and 
the findings analyzed by the students in an advanced 
Psychology class. 


Results 


No significant differences were found for the 
scores on the Comprehension subtest of the WAIS 
between those subjects considered most social ly 
aware and least socially aware by their peers, 
These results are indicated in Table I. The subjects’ 
mean scores did not differ significantly, The as- 
sumption that the top and bottom ratings represen- 
ted essentially different populations did not hold 
when subjected to the F test. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


Although it has been shown that the interpreta- 
tions of test by clinicians may be valid, even where 
the instrument has not adequately been validated 
otherwise, it is important that assumptions about 
the meaning of responses to test items be tested. 
This is particularly true of the WAIS, of Which wide- 
spread use has been made in clinical interpretations. 

The purpose of this study was to testthe assump- 
tions that the Comprehension subtest of the WAIS 
measured differences in **social awareness”, Sub- 
jects were selected for social awareness on the ba- 
sis of peer group Sociometric choices. No signifi- 
cant differences were found in WAIS Scores on the 
Comprehension subtest between students receiving 
high and low sociometric rankings, 
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TABLEI 


DIFFERENCES IN COMPREHENSION SUBTEST 
SCORES BETWEEN MORE AND LESS SOCIALLY 
AW ARE SUBJECTS 


Mean S.D. t P F P 


More 13.27 3.25 
Less 12.40 3.07 


s 18 NS 1.05 NS 


On the basis of this finding, it seems that two 
possible conclusions are tenable. The first in- 
volves the invalidity of Wechsler's assumptions re- 
garding the social awareness aspect of the Com - 
prehension subtest. Further testing of the as- 


sumption regarding the non-intellectual factors of 
the other subtests is indicated. Secondly, the test 
might be measuring aspects of intellectual func- 
tioning which are not expressed in behavior. Con- 
ceptions regarding the dissociation between inter- 
nal and external expressions of intellectual func ^ 
tion need to be developed. 
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Personality Needs of Academically Superior 
Students and Their Parents" 


tha 


Needs 


Age und 
Sonalit 
dents h 
Other adults ( 
Pbecifically t 
Tibutes o 
those of 


Pr 


t CADEMIC ALLY SUPERIOR college students, 
have be 


those that obtain high grade-point averages, 
en reported to possess a number of different 
and drives which distinguish them from aver- 
ergraduates (1,2,5). In addition, the per- 
Y needs of the parents of the successful stu- 
ave been held to be distinct from those of 
4). It was the purpose of this study 

o examine some of the personality at- 
f the academically superior student and 
his parents. 


Ocedure 


Ee 


dent, 
Poin 
a. 


n rp Of 25 upper-class undergraduate st 
t in a Midwestern state university witha gr 
A”) ELM of 3. 60 or better (where 4. 00 equals 


refer 


Nor 


Teg 


u- 
ade- 


ere administered the Edwards Personal 

“nee Schedule (EPPS). The EPPS was also 

d, by mail, by the 25 mothers and 25 fa- 

these students. ; 

PPS provides measures of 15 personality 
These are as follows: 


Nurturance 
Change 
Endurance 
Heterosexuality 
Aggression 


. Affiliation 11. 
. Intraception 12. 
Succorance 13. 
. Dominance 14. 
. Abasement 195. 


arcs 
28 data are given by Edwards (3) for 
s “dents and for adults, so that compari- 
Pecific scores will reveal whether those 


Are with: t J 
es © within limits or markedly high or low. 
he 


au S - : d 
nt 'thor is indebted to the Committee for Scholarly 4 


aid of this research. 


KURT HAAS 


State University College 
New Paltz, New York 


Accordingly, the means of the 15 personality needs 
computed for the successful students and their par- 
ents were compared with the norms provided by 
Edwards. These comparisons were made by using 
z Scores. The mean score on each personality 
variable for each group was also converted into a 
percentile in order that the relative position for 
each score in the sample could be contrasted with 
the normative distribution. 


Results 


None of the 15 personality needs measured by 
the EPPS was found significantly different (p 4 .05) 
from the norms. The percentiles corresponding 
to the mean scores are reported in Table Iinorder 
to demonstrate the relative standing of the students 
and parents. With one exception (deference for 
male students) none of the variables meets Ed- 
wards' (3) criteria for being very high or low in 
departure from average. 


Discussion 
ee 


It appeared as if the academically superior stu- 
dent and his parents could not be said to differ sig- 
nificantly from appropriate normative populations 
in terms of the personality needs assessed on the 
EPPS. Contrary to common supposition, the stu- 
dents did not evidence higher achievement needs 
or significant drives for order, endurance, etc. 
Similarly, the parents were not found to be signifi- 
cantly characterized by dominance or some of the 
other personality variables frequently assumed. 

A number of explanations might serve to account 


vancement, Bowling Green State University, fora 
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TABLEI 


EPPS PERCENTILE SCORES FOR STUDENTS AND THEIR PARENTS 


College Students _ Parents 
Variable Males Females Fathers Mothers 
Achievement 53 72 56 50 
Deference 96 62 52 66 
Order 84 72 40 56 
Exhibition 37 42 57 42 
Autonomy 52 53 62 54 
Affiliation 28 50 58 35 
Intraception 64 28 61 52 
Succorance 42 67 42 46 
Dominance 21 59 69 56 
Abasement 75 66 56 51 
Nurturance 46 41 47 31 
Change 33 28 46 60 
Endurance "I6 76 44 64 
Heterosexuality 45 45 50 66 
Aggression 57 60 62 71 
Consistency Score x a 63 70 66 
3) (25) Q5 
for the failure to obtain significant differences on 
the EPPS. It is possible that the lack of significant REFERENCES 


results is due to failures in design or weaknesses 1 ! 
within the EPPS. It appears, however, as if the : Bendig, A. w. 
most likely explanation for the lack of uniqueness 
for the scores of the parents and the students may 


naa “Predictive and Postdictive — , 
Validity of Need Achievement Measures: 
Journal of Educational Research, LII 
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Lar pena of distinctly unusual personality needs 2. Horral, B.M. ‘‘ Academic Performance an) 
n cause they have more ability and apply it Personality Adjustment of Highly Intell ol- 
ees diligently. gent College Students,” Genetic PSyChz- 
more " gical Monographs, LV (eee RE 
` Edwards, A.L. Manual for the Edwards Pet 
summary sonal Preference Schedule (New YOU — 
— sonality needs, as measured by the EPPS, 4. Weigand, G. Ec cng of 
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read. 
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S relation with his parents may affect his learning 
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Can the School Curriculum Make A Frontal Approach 


to Mental Health? 


. THE UNDERLYING purpose of this research 
à d iba: inception was to discover if psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists believe that elementary 
oa Secondary school personnel can, with profit, in- 
he e mental health concepts direc tly into the 

lculum, 
ad was accepted as fact that many children MH 
ards 2 unable to measure up to acceptable stan i 
ead * emotional maturity and that their sage 

urn o individual and societal disorders which, 2 
unha) make for unnecessary tensions an d resulting 

"Dpiness, The merits of therapy after the fact 
Pt in have been demonstrated too afte n jo les 
Accessiblo. Unfortunately, however, therapy is r ^ 
is à € to all who need it; and, by definition, 

Sequel to illness, not a means of prevention. 
jerefore, what seems to be needed, eventhough 
e attainment, is a prophylactic approach to 
Miliey al disorders. Specifically, in the sah 
Concent İs it possible that selected mental a : 
th ae S and understandings can be m ade a = ñ 
And, je eütary and secondary sc hool eis cal 
Shoulg Part, what concepts and understan n 
“din Sr included? Also, how shouldthey be trea 
k ms of teaching method? - 
the tea tat may be restated as follows: wil 
Propriate E about mental-health concepts at the = 
levi o € readiness level actas a preventive = al- 
T " of emotional disorders at a later time? 
he 


Procedure 


T 
Soup Sample, It was hy po thesized that the Pes! 
Wouy 9f infor mation about mental-health practices 
tay hear Individuals who make a profession of men- 
deiga ^ TO narrow thefió 1d, the investigato r 
Psyop to include only psychiatrists and clinical 
N Pip o Sts in the study. i 
y Pose n of all, he made a list of the psychiatrists 
M Ames appear in a des ignated place on the 
os ang ages of the Biographical Directory of pels 
mation embers of the American Psychiatric se 
tort®ly 7/998. This list represented approxi- 
o on twentieth of all the names in the Direc- 
ur i » from the American Psychological As- 
lrectory, 1958, he made a list of the 
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names of every twentieth clinical psychologist, fel- 
low or member. The respective lists included the 
names of 444 psychiatrists and 101 clinical psy- 
chologists, a total of 545 individuals. 

In an effort to pre-determine what proportion of 
the potential sample would be willing to participate 
in the anticipated study, he selected at randomthe 
names of 54, or ten percent, of the potential sample 
members--44 psychiatrists and ten clinical psy- 
chologists. A post card was subsequently mailedto 
these individuals whereon they were asked if they 
would be willing to complete aquestionnaire on 
mental health designed to assist public and private 
school personnel in their effortsto reducethe extent 
of emotional disorders among children. Four of the 
cards sent to psychiatrists were returned indicating 
changes of locations without accompanying forward- 
ing addresses. Of the 50 remaining persons, only 
six of the forty psychiatrists, or 15 percent, and 
three of the ten clinical psychologists, or 30 per- 
cent, expressed a willingness to cooperate in the 
study. 

Despite the forewarning of a low perce ntage of 
returns, the investigator decided to proceed with 
his research plans. He subsequently maileda 
questionaire to the remaining 400 psychiatrists and 
91 clinical psychologists. Changes of address of 
38 reduced the sample to 373 psychiatrists and 80 
clinical psychologists, or a total of 453 sample 
members. 

Returns. Replies were received from 58, or 
15.5 of the psychiatrists, and 25, or 32 percent of 
the clinical psychologists. The combined percent 
of returns was 18.3. One of the replies froma 
psychiatrist was not usable, leaving 82 participants 
--57 psychiatrists and 25 clinical psychologists. 

The investigator makes no atte mpt to establish 
the representativeness of the sample. He will only 
report and make an effort to interpret the data that 
the 82 individuals submitted to him. 

The questionnaire. In view of the fact that the 
sample members resided in all parts of the United 
States and many countries abroad, a questionnaire 
was selected as the only logical data- gathering me- 
dium. I was mailed on May 14, 1960. The last 
reply, the 83rd, was receivedon July 28. The 
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“heart” of it was centered in the following three 
questions: . . 

a. Will you identify in the field of personality 
dynamics the five to ten concepts and under- 
standings which you believeare the most 
meaningful for inclusion in an elementary or 
secondary-school curriculum 

b. Will you next indicate in the designated col- 
umn the earliest age when the children or 
youth could profit from alearning experience 
which emanates from the suggested concepts? 

c. Whenever you believe that a specific teaching 
method is indicated by the concept, will you 
identify the method? 

The last part made anattempt to secure informa- 

tion of significance toteacher-education institutions. 

Assuming that the teacher of the afore-mentioned 
concepts is a well-adjusted, emotionally ma- 
ture individual, what specialized training in 
the field of personality dynamics do you be- 
lieve would be a minimum prerequisite for 
his teaching role? 

The questionnaire was structured as little as 
possible in an effort to motivate theoptimum of 
Spontaneity. 


The Findings 


Data contained in the 82 meaningful questionnaire 
returns will be reported under the following cate- 
gories--professional information about the sample, 
curriculum-content suggestions, curriculum- meth- 
ods suggestions, and teacher-education suggestions. 

Professional information about the sample. The 

25 clinical psychologists had earned at some pre- 
vious time the Ph. D. Degree, the 57 psychiatrists, 
the M. D. Degree. Of the 82 returns, 68 were cat- 
egorized by the investigator as complete--complete 
in the sense that they reflected a well thought out 
point of view and presented meaningful information 
in support of the point of view. The remaining 14 
were categorized as fragmentary. They provided 
significant information, for the most part, but with- 
in narrowly conceived limits. 

In reply to the question ‘‘What is your profes- 
sional orientation?" 25 indica ted l that they were 
psychoanalysts: 19, neuro-psychiatrists; 21, psy- 
chiatrists or general psychiatrists; three, child 

chiatrists: two, medical administrators; and 25, 
pr. al psychologists. The fact that the above fig- 
iai T 89 instead of 82 reflects the fact that a 
ciae a of the sample participants had dual profes- 
onary roles or supplied two titles to describe their 
sio 

roles more bua NE that they were practicing 

pegen that they were not, and three didnot 
therapy- — m. Of the 75 who were actively en- 
answer the t meetin’ of therapy, 38 worked only 
d in the ay worked only with youth or with both 
with adults. The mean years in therapy of the 
. the median, 11.1. 


Their attitude toward the research project may 
be categorized essentially as follows: Forty-eight 
were positive, i.e., their suggestions were made 
without reservations and they seemed optimistic à- 
bout the merits of teaching mental-health concepts 
directly; ten were ambivalent--they provided mean- 
ingful information but were agnostic or mil dly 
skeptical about the research project if implemented 
in practice; 23 were negative--five because they be- 
lieved that too much preoccupation with self 19 
harmful, six because an intellectual approach to 
mental-health concepts **will not change people e€- 
motionally", and 12 because of miscellaneous rea- 
Sons other than the two stated. Oneanswer was m 
vague to be classified. Of the replies from the 5 
psychiatrists, 28 were positive, nine ambi val ent 
19 negative, andone too vague to classify; of the re- 
plies from the 25 clinical psychologists, 20 were 
positive, one ambivalent, and four were negativ® 
It may be observed, therefore, that the cl inical 
psychologists were somewhat more optimistic about 
the proposed approach than were the psychiatrists- 

Curriculum-content suggestions. In Table ] are 
listed the psychological concepts of personality: 
Some general, some Specific, which the re spon” 
dents proposed as practicable for inclusion in i 
school curriculum. The concepts are di vided ab 
cording to the type of specialist who proposed them: 
1) psychoanalyst, 2) neuro-psychiatrist, psy chi? 
trist (listed as such), or general psychiatrist, 4? 
3) clinical psychologist. Category No. 2, above? 
will hereafter be referred to by the term non-pSY" 
choanalytical psychiatrist to differentiate it ned 
the psychoanalytical school. Also contained in ie 
table is the median age when the sample member" 
believed the concepts should first be introduced p 
to the curriculum. 

The captions of the grouped concepts are 
of the investigator. The original suggestions 
received, listed individually on cards, an e 
categorized. To make the grouped captions mor" 


meaningful, word-for-wor TP 


d concepts as pre d 
by selected sample members have been include 


following each categorized listing. An inevitab 
amount of overlapping admittedly exists between? 
among the various concepts and groupings. in^ 
Table I is to be interpreted as follows. FOY” 
stance, in Item 1, 36 participants (ten of et al 
psychoanalysts, ten of the 32 non-psychoanalyU" 
Psychiatrists, and 16 of the 25 clinical psy C se 
gists) Proposed that one or more of thedefefy 
mechanisms could, with profit, become a Pa” ne 
the School curriculum. The median age for . 
mechanism(s) to be introduced was 10.8 year?: jg 
The most prolific contributors of m en tal net" 
proposals were the clinical psychologists. Twe on- 
five of them made a total of 90 suggestions inc 59 
trast to 80 made by the 25 ps ychoanalysts 4? 
by the 32 non-psychoanalytical psychiatrists- e? 
Although the suggestions made by the t pm 
groups, for the most part, were comparable p 


those 
were 
d then 


Phasis, differences of some si gnificance may be 
noted. The clinical psychologists placed their 
&reatest emphasis on the defense mechanisms, Item 
1 (16 of 25, or 64 percent), on the emotions, Item 2 
(14, or 56 percent), on the symptomatic reactions, 
Item 3 (11, or 44 percent), and on inter-personal 
relationships, Item 4 (ten, or 40 percent). 

The proposals by the psychoanalysts, in rank or- 
der of priority, were sex manifestations, Item 6, 
and defense mechanisms, Item 1 (ten, or 40 percent 
each), and the concept of self, Item 5, along with 
the emotions and drives, Item 2 (9, or 36 percent 
each) 


rt 7, and inter-personal relationships, Item 4, 
ome fourth place with six supporting suggestions, 


Percent of the total possible. 
made à comparative basis, the psychoanalys ts 
wo : Significantly more proposals than the other 
The tee only on the factor of sex, Item 6. 
of the o analytically oriented psychiatristsled each 
Sonn two groups in only one area, the topom 
tio of "t Concepts, Item 7, but by only a small r re 
On a ~5-3. The clinical psychologists led the fiel 
Mecha parative basis in the areas of the defense 
anisms, Item I; the emotions, Item 2; symp- 
Ships reactions, Item 3; interpersonal relation- 
and il) Item 4; and general concepts of mental health 
illness, Item 9. l 
ren p Interest in the replies is the age level child- 
Could Mca the participants believed the concepts 
tions X be introduced. The median age sugges- 
Pergo ange from 9.0 years for the area of inter- 
of inate relationships to 14.5 years for the content 
Cause _Plicity and complexity of factors whic 
from POOF mental health. In general, the range is 
oles © mid-latency period to the period of early 
that the poe However, it should be remembered 
More e total range for eachof the concepts is much 
ici xtensive than that of the medians. Several 

‘Pants proposed a range extending ‘“‘from 
r one concept to **over 18” for another. 
Ssi effort to determine what factors other than 
il orientation might have been associate 

rences in responses, the investigator di- 
© sample group on the basis of years in 
th On the n age-level of clients. 

e espo actor of years in therapy, he co 
inen beg ees of psychiatrists, all types, Who M 
fo, € of t Pists for fewer than nine years, W) * 
qa ye eir counterparts who had been therapi$ 

Vidya cars or longer. In each group were 14 in- 

When the responses of the two groups to 


an 


mpared 
ho had 


the als. 


"S items were compared, it was discover- 
Y on the item of inte rpersonal relation- 
uns any appreciable difference. Four 
latrists who had practiced 21 years oT 
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longer, but none who had practiced fewer than nine 
years, included the item intheir curriculum sugges- 
tions. Because of the small size ofthe groups, 
however, significant differences were not anticipat- 
ed. 

Next, the sample members were compared on the 
factor of age of clients with whom they worked. Of 
the psychiatrists, 25 worked withyouthonly, or with 
youth and adults; 27 worked with adults only. Of the 
clinical psychologists, 12 worked with youth only, or 
with youth and adults. Eleven worked withadults 
only. The two groups, those who worked with youth 
and those who worked with adults only, were com- 
pared on Items 1 to 6 as listed in Table I. These i- 
tems were selected becausethey were mentionedthe 
most often, 20 or more times, by the participants. 
The results of the comparison are presented in Ta- 
ble II. 

The greatest differences within the ranks of the 
psychiatrists were on Item 4, interpersonal rela- 
tionships, with eight of the 25therapists (32 percent) 
who worked with youth and only four of the 27 (14. 8 
percent) who worked with adults suggesting it for 
curriculum inclusion; and on Item 6, sex and its 
normal manifestations, withten of the 25 (40 per- 
cent) youth-oriented and five of the 27 (18.5 percent) 
adult-oriented therapists giving it emphasis. 

The greatest differences within the ranks of the 
clinical psychologists were onItem 2, the emotions, 
with three of the 12 (25 percent) youth-oriented, in 
contrast to nine of the 11 (81 percent)adult-oriented 
therapists proposing it; andonItem 4, interpersonal 
relationships, with one of the 12 (8.3 percent) youth 
-oriented in contrast to seven of the 11 (63. 0 per- 
cent) adult-oriented therapists suggesting it for cur- 
riculum inclusion. 

When the psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
were combined, only Item 6, sex and its normal 
manifestations, showed any sizeable difference in 
response. Thirteen of the 37 (35. 1 percent) youth- 
oriented and seven of the 38 (18.4 percent) adult-or- 
iented therapists suggested it for curriculum inclu- 
sion. The ratio is approximately two to one in fa- 
vor of the youth-oriented group. 


Curriculum-methods suggestions. When askedto 
identify the methods which should be employed to 
create a learning situation out of which the concepts 
of personality could “come alive", the participants 
leapt in many directions. . . 

A number recommended the indir ect approach. 
Fourteen hypothesized that with the teacher as the 
proper identification model, direct teaching would 
be unnecessary. Allof these directedtheir recom- 
mendations at elementary, notsecondary education. 
Ten believed that personality concepts should eman- 
ate from the ‘‘normal’’ curriculum per se. 

Only six participants recommendedthata course 
be added to the curriculum. Thedelineationof spe- 
cific methods that were proposed follows: 
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TABLE II 


RESPONSES COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF AGE OF CLIENTS SERVED 


All Psychiatrists Clinical Psychologists 


Totals 


Adults Only 
(38) 


Youth Only or Adults Only Youth Only or Adults Only Youth Only or 
Youth and Adults Youth and Adults Youth and Adults 
(25) (27) (12) (11) (37) 

1. Defense Mechanisms 9 10 6 8 15 18 
2. The Emotions 9 6 3 9 12 15 
3. Symptomatic Reactions 8 8 4 6 12 14 
4. Inter-Personal Relationships 8 4 1 7 9 11 
5. Concept of Self, etc. 5 8 3 4 8 12 
6. Sex and its Manifestations 10 5 3 2 13 7 
49 41 20 36 69 77 


Totals 


00v 
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Suggested Teaching Methods 


l. Teaching by examples and illustrations ... .61 
A. case studies 
B. autobiographies 
C. personal anecdotes 
D. classroom examples 
" E. moral stories 
"1 Large group discussion .... s 53 
H The leotütQ. sceuessicer erem emere 22 
8 Movies and film strips... etre 20 
T eru gasaawaanes yg u ve earn oe IERT 14 
T Definitions of terms .... cic 10 
a Role playing ....0ce0cd deere nnne i 
9 ete groupsessions..... een 6 
10. TARDO interpretations... sett 4 
TX A LI MEL 2 
4 oou ONERE 2 
* Biliérs pcsscesssroiacsim noe cose kes Ur ees 15 
Total 216 


sage a be noted, the first choice ofteaching 
ine we Was by examples and illustrations. Next in 
ecture. the verbal methods of discussion and the 
ies, film Then follow such visual methods as moV- 
Were Well mend and cartoons. The suggestions 
Often than thought out, occasionally novel, and more 
‘tions, hot in the direction of simulated life sit- 
ligjp cher -education suggestions. In order to e- 
Went anes that might be significant for those 
Yestigato in teacher-education programs, the in- 
ing ite 4s indicated earlier, included the fol- 
em in the questionnaire: 


A : 
pom that a teacher of the afore-mentioned 
rm e is a reasonably well-adjusted, emo- 
traini Y mature individual, what specialized 
o vw in the field of personality dynamics 
ahi re believe would be a minimum pre-requi- 
Íor his teaching role? 


To sa 


Varieq and 


m least, the responses were many 
riga they ran the gamut from no extra pre- 
s; Of the extensive additional preparation. A list- 
Pondent various suggestions andthe number of re- 
S who made them follows: 


S " : 
"Sgestions for Teacher Preparation 


Li A 
: i : 
2 Chiat D. is required with a specialty in psy- 
Ap ONS socal FRG EDS Cis EEEE add E S 
3, By n is required with a major in psychol- 
An ty 9clology, or relate fields...--+++++ 3 
(1, 18 requi i jor emphasis in 
4. PSye quired with a major p 
` The Pes d and related fields .... «st 9 
3. pgss : = must first undergo a personal ine 
hr eut eosque db AOE ORE TOO EEE "D 
Self teacher must understand the dynamics of 
mO 43 
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Courses in dynamics 

Group therapy seminars 
The teacher should have clinical experience 
with normal and institutionalized abnormal 
children, youth, and adults............... 24 
He should enroll in courses in psychology of 
various types: general, child, abnormal, de- 
velopmental ...... eee hh hn 20 
He should enroll in courses in sociology and 
anthropology 7 
He should enroll in miscellaneous other cour- 
ses 5 
He should read Freud, Sullivan, Piaget, Adler 
and others 
He should be personally selected by a psychia- 
trist or group of experts 
He should be enrolled in an entirely new teach- 
er-education curriculum with the emphasis on 
the understanding of self and others 


Of significance in the recommendations is the 
obvious point of view that if teachers are to help 
others to improve their mental health, they, them- 
selves, must be moderately well informe d in the 
field of mental health. Yet withinthisframe of ref- 
erence, moderation prevailed. Only 15 (note Items 
1-4 above), made proposals whic h could be inter- 
preted as requiring extensive extra work. The re- 
mainder seemed to think that with a different em- 
phasis in the already existing teacher education cur- 
riculum or with a few additions to it, reasonably 
mature teachers could get ready to “teach about” 
selected dynamic concepts of personality. 


Summary 


The purpose of the research was to discover if 
specialists in the field of mental health believed that 
elementary and secondary school personnel could, 
with profit to children and youth, incorporate se- 
lected mental health concepts directly into the cur- 
riculum and approach them frontally. In other 
words, to what extent might the teaching about men- 
tal health concepts at the appropriate readiness ley- 
el act as a preventive or alleviator of emotional dis- 
orders at a later time? 

The sample consisted of 373 psychiatrists and 80 
clinical psychologists selected at random from the 
respective professional registers. All had M. D. or 
ph.D. Degrees, respectively. Of the 82 active re- 
spondents (one made only a token gesture), 57 were 
psychiatrists and 25 clinical psychologists. Ofthe 
57 psychiatrists, 25 were psychoanalytically orient- 
ed. Thirty-two were not. 

The 82 individuals had spent a mean 11.6 years 
in therapy. The data-gathering device was an open- 
ended questionnaire. Regarding their attitudes to- 
ward the project, 48 were positive (58.5 percent), 
ten were ambivalent (12.2 percent), 23 were nega- 
tive (28 percent), and one was too vague to classify. 

Strongest curriculum support was afforded the 
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following five areas of personality dynamics, in the 
order listed: the defense mechanisms; the emo- 
tions, desires, and attitudes; selected symptomatic 
reactions; inter-personal relationships; and the con- 
cept of self. In first priority with the psychoanal- 
ysts was sex in its normal manifestations; with the 
other psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, the 
defense mechanisms. 

The factors of age level of clients and years of 
therapy made for some but not considerable differ- 
ences in the responses. 

In the area of teaching method, the sample mem- 
bers placed illustrations and examples first in pri- 


ority, followed by group discussions, the lecture, 
movies, and cartoons. 


In the area of teacher training, 150fthe 82 sam- 
ple members believed that extensive work beyond 
the B. A. would be required if teachers weretoteach 
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selected dynamic concepts directly. By far the vast 
majority of those who responded believed that with 
minor additions to, or a shift of, emphasis within 


the existing teacher- education curricula, teachers 


could get ready for their pro posed role in mental 
health. 


Conclusion 


The primary conclusion that can be reached from 
the study is that the majority of the limited sample 
of 82 experts in mental health support the idea that 
a frontal approach of some sort can be taken in the 
curriculum to selected dynamics of personality: 
More research of an extensive and intensive nature 


is needed, however, to support this conclusion a? 
to refine the specific implications of it. 
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Changes in Self-Awareness During the High School Years: A Study 
Of Mental Health Using Paper-and-Pencil Tests 


sua HAS ALWAYS been inescapably drawn to 
hs TIS awn significance in relation to other men, 
dbi. dictum of Protagoras tha t man us the 
resdonr of all things was a declaration of man š 
an d from the inevitable law of the universe. 
and Meri thus, charged with mastering his own fate 
Was eipig his own desires. Subjective reality 
Ceive .Aminated as the objective reality of the per- 
tween. man became conscious ofa connection pe- 
ior ü We individual's inner world and his own behav 
Was i With this new awareness, the mind of Be 
jec, ined to become a respectable topic for 0b- 
Ive evaluation. 
ace contributed to an effective understand- 
uma individual as a member of a £roup by al 
er to i that man need only attain knov ledge in = 
vidua o 20se the right thing (his belief in the in i- 
the co S ability and integrity).(1) This gave pel 
about phat belief that accumulation of knowlec E. 
action neself and others is imperative for vo pen 
Ocrates relation to the group. It was prophetic © 
howleq; focused upon the individual as the means E 
la now d about man and the group. His rape 
Speciali lyself, " has become axiomatic to mo er 
od sts in human relations. 
tu mY it is commonly accepted th ELEES 
ties enced of an individual’s assets and bp d 
refers p aces his level of adjustment. Shaffer (2) 
has Pak the **well-adjusted individual '' as one who 
Jective knowledge of his own conduct and of 


ing 
p 


at an intellec- 
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external circumstances. The person who un- 
derstands his own behavior canbe viewedin direct 
contrast to the person dominated by self - deceit 
and rationalization. The aware person can ac- 
knowledge error and failure. He is ina position to 
select alternative modes of action and to learn 
more about himself and his relationships with 
others — he can profit from experience. 

Sound self-appraisal allows us to be productive 
in relation to others. Without this situational 
awareness, it becomes only too easy to compound 
aberration; i.e., to construct an erroneous per- 
sonal reality. 

The purpose of this research was to investigate 
whether the adolescent’s extreme oscillation of 
mood could confuse him to the point of losing an 
objective picture of his relative mental health sta- 
tus; or whether this variability is by nature experi- 
mental, leading to acquisition of more useful 
knowledge about the self. A secondary purpose is 
to investigate the utility of the California Mental 
Health Analysis as a paper-and-pencil type of 
evaluative criterion in research. This paper also 
contributes information about the utility of longi - 
tudinal versus cross-sectional designs. 

The null hypothesis was that no significant 
change would occur in the adolescent's ability to 
judge his mental health standing accurately in re- 
lation to peers, during a three-year period from 
the freshman through the senior year in high school. 
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Cross-Sectional Study * 


Waraday and Nickols (3) observed sixty subjects 
of a parochial school, centrally located to serve 
children from all sections of a large city. Thirty 
freshmen were matched with thirty senior girls on 
the basis of Otis IQ, race, home situation, and 
length of school attendance. Thus, the research Ss 
consisted of Caucasians who had both English speak- 
ing parents living in the home, who had never failed 
or skipped a grade in school, and who were at least 
lower-middle class in socio-economic status. Mean 
IQ values were 102 for thefreshmenand 103 for the 
seniors. 

The evaluative criteria consisted of the Califor- 
nia Mental Health Analysis (CMHA) and a specially 
devised personality questionnaire (PQ). The PQ con- 
sisted of ten items designed to elicit self - ratings 
relative to each of the ten subtest measures on the 
CMHA. The ten items were presented in simple 
words, and the Ss were asked to rate themselves in 
the highest to lowest fifths for girls intheir classes. 
(Ratings made on items 2 and 5 were reversed; the 
lowest rating is equivalent toa r ating designating 
the highest fifth on other items.) The PQ begins 
with comprehensive instructions: a sample item on 
body height is provided to orientthe Ss to the rating 
procedure. The key terms of the ten items of the 
Waraday-Nickols Self-Image Scale are presented in 
Table I. 

Procedures consisted of testing the total popula- 
tion of thirty-nine freshman and thirty senior girls 
in attendance on a randomly selected school day. 
The CMHA and PQ were administered in counter- 
balanced order. Precautions were taken to hold 
testing and motivation variables as constant as pos- 
sible. Tests were administered during the last 
three weeks of the school year. a 

Five types of data were evaluated statistically. 

1f-rating (SR) value of 1 to 5 was obtained from 
A se : í 

PQ item. For items one through nine, S re- 
each high value of 5for rating herself inthe most 
ceived a cd fifth, and a low value of 1 for rating 
a o qas ci Teast self-enhancing fifth of her class. 
herself in an average of each S's two ratings was 
For item "i score for self-ratings (SRt) was de- 
used. A tot ach S. This was done by summing the 
termined for an from her PQ rating sheet. 
ten SR values e score of 50.0, SR means were 


Out of a possib e n and 37. 4 for the seniors, the 


1 fre seh z 
m uoa being significant. The differences 
differe 


i hance 

id not deviate from a c 
e err i lua ted 

between Ur ah the ten PQ items eva 

distrib 


;jdually- 

ndividua. y: 
i A class sta 
resent a 


(CS) value of 1 to 5 was devised 


AT subtest score relative to each 


CMHA 


S's classmates. The methodof cumulative frequen- 
cies to the mid-point was used to convert the raw 
scores for each subtest into percentile ranks. FO! 
each subtest, Ss with a class percentile of 80 to 99 
received a high CS ratingof 5, and a percentile of 0 
to 19 received a low rating of 1. An overall class 
standing (CSy) value was determined for each S bi 
summing her ten (subtest) CS values into a tot? 
Score. The average CS( for each group was 
approximately 10 (subtests) x 3, or 30. 0. . 
A normative standing (NS) value of 1 to 5 was jn 
signed to each S on the basis of soiree nn 
norms reported in thetest manual. For each CMH 
subtest, a percentile norm of 80 to 99 received à 
high rating of 5; andO to 19 alow rating of 1. A pa 
mative standing total (NS) value was determine" 
for each S by summing the ten NS values to BD" 
sent an overall CMHA standing. This averaged 35. 
for the seniors and 31.7 for the freshmen, the dif- 
ference being statistically Significant at the Es 
level of confidence. For both groups, these N 
means were higherthanthe expected (CS) means gn 
30. 0; the difference was statistically significant for 
the seniors. ji 
NS's were included for three reasons. The sma 
sample might be subject to deviations from a nor- 
mal distribution; it was not possible to predict H 
extent a S's SR mightbe influenced by unintention® 
incorporation of comparisons with peers attending 
different schools; and the use of class percentiles: 
alone, obscures the numerical contribution of any 
one raw score. al 
The seniors achieved a mean of 151.5 on tom 
CMHA raw scores (or CMHA,); this was signifi 
cantly greater than the mean of 138. 7 achieved = 
the freshmen. The mean NS, score of 35.8 for e: 
Seniors was significantly closer to their SRt men 
of 37. 4; relative tothe respective means of 31.7 n 
36. 9 achieved by the freshmen. This significar, 
difference does not necessarily demonstrate o 
the individual senior possesses greater insight int 
her relative mental health. The difference repre 
Sents an overall average, whichobscures individu * 
performances. Themean differences under discus 
Sion only support this prediction: while freshme? 
and seniors tend to rate themselves at similar eat 
tal health levels, the average mental health score 
achieved by a group of seniors should correspo” 
more closely with the average level at which they 
tend to rate themselves. m" 
A class error (CE) value of 0 to 4 was determine 


to correspond to each of the ten subtests. This jue 
value represents the extent to which the SR V4 


differs from a corresponding CS value; i.e., dier. 
garding the direction of à difference, either the 
value was subtracted from its corresponding 


to rep i o cias 
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SHOWING KEY PHRASINGS USED IN 
TO CORRESPOND TO THE TEN SU 
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TABLEI 


CMHA Sub-tests* 


Liabilities 


A. 


B. 


Assets 


* CMHA sub-tests were used to obtain score 


Behavioral Immaturity 1. 
Emotional Instability 2. 
Feelings of Inadequacy 3. 
Physical Defects 4. 
Nervous Manifestations 5. 
Close Personal Relationships 6. 
Inter-Personal Skills T. 
F 8. 
Social Participation 

Satisfying Work and Recreation 9. 
0a. 

Adequate Outlook and Goals 1 
b. 


or rankings. 


* n mine 
Questionnaire items were used to deter 


s for determining class- à 
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THE WARADY-NICKOLS SELF-IMAGE SCALE, CONSTRUCTED 
BTESTS OF THE CALIFORNIA MENTAL HEALTH ANALYSIS 


Key Phrasings of Seli-Rating Items** 


How grown-up you are, mentally. 


How sensitive you are. How much things 
and situations bother or disturb you. 


How well you think you can do things 
like other girls in your class. 


Advantages you have because of facial 
and body appearance. 


How nervous others see you (and how 
nervous you think you are). 


How well-off you are because of friends 
in whom you can confide, who respect 
you, and who make warm friendships. 


How well you overcome selfishness to 
make friends, to make others happy, 
and to take part in things with them. 


How willing and successful you are in 
helping with and enjoying group activities. 


How good a feeling work and recreation 
give you. 


How much others approve of your 


ambitions. 
How satisfied you are with your progress 
toward these ambitions. 


nd normative-standings, 


self-ratings. 
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value, or the CS value was subtracted from its cor- 
responding SR value. Aclass error total (CE) was 
obtained merely by summing all ten differences (de- 
rived from each of the ten CMHA subtests and ten 
PQ items) for each S. A perfect CE, is 0.0. CE, 
means were 12.4 for thefreshmen and 12. 9 for the 
seniors, the difference being negligible statistically. 
None of the ten subtests revealed statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the groups. 

A normative error (NE) also ranged from 
0 through 4 on each Subtest andfor each S. This is 
the difference between each NS value and its respec- 
tive SR value. A normative error total (NE,) was 
obtained merely by summing the ten NE values for 
each individual. NE, means were 11.8 for the 
freshmen and 10.5 for the seniors, with no sig- 
nificant differences between the groups (tg = 1.6). 

Several coefficients of correlation were calcu- 
lated in relation to the above results. Significant 
coefficients of . 55 for the freshmen and . 63 for the 
seniors were obtained between CS, and SR,; the dif- 
ference is not significant. Significant coefficients 
of .86 for the freshmen and .60 for the seniors were 
obtained between SR, and NS}. A difference-t of 
2.02 is just barely short of the 2. 04 needed for sig - 
nificance. (This high tg canalsobe rejected on the 
basis that the corresponding difference is not sig - 
nificant in the subsequently observed longitudinal 
study.) Significant coefficients of -. 71 for the fresh- 
men and -. 68 for the seniors were obtained between 
CSt and CEt. This difference is not significant; and 
coefficients for the ten subtests did not deviate sig - 
nificantly from a chance distribution. 

Otis (self-administered) IQ’s were correlated 
with CMHA,, CEt, and SR, values. These correla - 
tions were all mildly favorable. No significant or 
consistent differences were observed between the 
groups on these variables. 

° In conclusion, the seniors as a group demon- 
-trated significantly greater mental health scores 
atr was the case for the freshmen. Students of 
a - mental health seemed to possess greater in- 
^ heir personality assets and liabilities, 
; measured in this study. However, this situation 
a2 seem to undergo significant change between 
did not see and senior years of high school. 
the durer failed to support significant differ- 
The results roups for self-ratings (SR, val- 
petween the & 1 ). Thi 
-ors of judgment (NEt values). This, 
Recreo the seniors achieved significantly 
at Wa th scores, suggests that a com- 
ber of seniors couldunder- 


tha 
bett 
sight into t 


ences | 


ace d by peers. In this 
9 17 eying been accepted 5j 
sense f oie number of freshmen might have 
i a app k like ‘‘other kids” (as if play- 
seniors); whereas a greater 
somewhat relax their drive 


Correlation results suggested that a significant 
number of freshman and senior girls tended to func- 
tion as if possessing realistic assumptions ab out 
their relative status in mental health assets and li- 
abilities. At best, IQ seemed only mildly related 
to mental health scores, self-ratings, and acc uracy 
in rating the self on mental healthasset? 
and liabilities. 


Longitudinal Study 


Three years after the cross-sectional st udy: 
twenty-two of the thirty-nine freshman subjects 
tested originally were available for re-evaluation 
with the CMHA and PQ. For these white, female 
Ss, the range in (self-administered) Otis IQ was 
to 113. The mean was 102.2. 

Although a different examiner was used for the 
follow-up testing, the procedures consisted of an 
attempt to reestablish the Original testing conditions 
as nearly as possible. Test-retest coefficients ° 
reliability were .59 for the totalCMHA raw score? 

CMHA}); . 52 for the sum PQ ratings (SR); -49 e 
total class error (CE); and . 43 for the total norma- 
tive error (NE). The means for CMHA, were 146. 

for the freshmen, the percentile being approximately 
43; and 161.8 for the seniors, the percentile being 
approximately 70. This difference is highly signi" 
ficant (iq = 4.6). SR, means were 35.9 for the 
freshmen and 38.8 forthe seniors. Thisdifference 
is also highly significant (tq 2.3.1). SR and NS, 
then, increased significantly. CS, of course, coul 

not change significantly. ` d 

These results suggest both that the seniors tende 
to rate themselves higher and that their ment 
health scores evidenced a corresponding increase: 

CE did not change significantly, while the mean 
NE, decreased 0.8, significant from the initi 
freshmen mean of 11. 4 (tq = 2.6). Even the mean 
group error (SR, — NS, for each individual), dg- 
creased significantly from 7.6 to 3.7 (tg = 3.1): 
These results Suggest that,if standardization norms 
are used, the seniors were significantly better ab : 
to rate themselves in accordance with their relativ 
mental health on the criteria used. This improve? 
ment is significant for the Seniors, as individu 
and as a group. s 

Coefficients of correlation determined be 
tween SR and CS, andbetween ‘SR and Ns. For bot} 
CS and NS, nine correlations for the ten CMH? 
subtests (assets and liabilities) were positive ae 


ni Sroup. In each comparison, the nine correla 
wens were higher for the seniors, but seven of thes’ 
differences j 


SS Were not significant for either CS OF -e 
comparisons. Coefficients for the seniors We", 
Significantly higher on « feelings of inadequacy? y 


between SR and CS (ta = 2.2); and on ** behavior 


immaturity (freedom from)," between SR and 
(tg = 3.8). “Close personal relationships’’ wast 
only subtest consistently significant for both CS a? 
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NS. The seniors dropped significantly on this sub- 
test (ta = 5.0 between SR and CS, and 2. 2 between 
SR and NS). 

The ten subtest coefficients between SR and CS 
averaged , 36 for the freshmen and . 44 for the sen- 
eos For SR and NS, the averages were . 30for the 
Beet eae and . 46 for the seniors. Altho ugh the 
differs were higher on both averaged r’s, neither 
bee is significant. Only the fact that the sen- 
nificant higher on nine of the ten subtests is 51g- 
for eg ] Coefficients between SR, and CS; were ."0 
Cient e freshmen and.76 for the seniors. Coeffi - 
men S between SR; and NSt were . 69 for the fresh- 
des .83 for the seniors. Bothofthese compar - 

e Show insignificantly higher correlations fo r 

Seniors, 
tendon results, and those for NE's, suggest a 
Sligo for the individual senior to rate herself 
ever the her tested mental health standing. HOW - 
in ove ‘ne seniors as a group might vary markedly 

r- and underestimating themselves. The sub- 


are 


forn 
ned F . 1 : 
bette Such relationships); however, they may be 


tune to rate themselves on “ behavioral im- 
Y" and ‘feelings of inadequacy.” 
Mined ry coefficients of correlation were also 
c NE several types of initial oe 
correlati. SR, and CMHA, scores. mds 
initial y. ions were observed between S h gal i 

* Sioni values for CMHAt, SR; NE,, Or (Otis 
E Snificant correlations were observed between 
NE, ien and initial values for CMHAt (t= -- 42), 
ls: betwe 47), and IQ (r = .39). Thecoefficient was 
These n CMHA, gains and initial SR, values. 
Stores to, Sults indicate that gains in CMHA raw 
"i Bop s to be somewhat greater for students 
ies to «P telligence and/or of initially lower abil- 
SES. St Predict” their tested mental health stand- 
hits M pa d higher mental health as freshmen 
of test à slight trend for the least gain in mental 
Chee Shale the inherent ceiling Maior 
rep ges in ative Criteria might be significant sae 
ace led to eel ratings did not seem significantly 
Curagg, „tial mental health scores, self-ratings, 

i Scores, or initial IQ. 


Stussion 


ti To e 
~= e the results of these studies realis- 
"set Cr d important to evaluate the measure" 
Di for this" The personality questionnaire p 
iin, On the Study had a reliability coefficient C 
in Yos hand, this speaks well for the "- 
Ornia M of the fact that total raw scores bs 
ated v Mental Health Analysis (CMHA) we 
liap reliability coefficient of .99. — . 
bility coefficients suggest that sums for 


er 
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the ten self-ratingitems (or for the eleven questions) 
of the personality questionnaire yield stability which 
is comparable to that achieved with the 200 items of 
the CMHA. The fact that the reliability coefficient 
is . 49 for total class error, andthat the coefficient 
for the sum normative error is. 43, further suggest 
that the stability of the differences between s elf- 
ratings and CMHA standings does not differ mark- 
edly from the stability of either measurement cri- 
terion. Thus, it seems as permissible to use self- 
ratings, class error, or normative error as to use 
CMHA raw scores as the evaluative criteria in this 
exploration into the development of self-conception. 

On the other hand, test-retest coefficients for all 
four sets of measurement are relatively low. The 
obtained reliability coefficient for total CMHA raw 
score of .59 is substantially below that of . 93 cal- 
culated by the Richardson-Kuder method and re- 
ported in the test manual. (The standard deviations 
for the longitudinal study were 16. 1 for the freshmen 
and 16.7 for the seniors. The standard deviation 
was 19.0 for the thirty freshmen used in the cross- 
sectional study. These values should be close 
enough to the standard deviation of 21. 5 reported in 
the test manual to suggest a fair comparison. 

Since, for this investigation, validity of evaluat- 
ing changes in self-conception is dependent upon the 
accuracy of measuring mental health, the low CMHA 
test-retest reliability permits one to doubt the con- 
clusiveness of the evaluative criteria. Subsequent 
discussion is presented with these qualifications in 
mind. . 

The most outstanding finding of this investigation 
is that the seniors achiev ed significantly higher 
scores on the CMHA than the freshmen. The dif- 
ferences were approximately 18 percentile points 
for the cross-sectional and 27 percentile points for 
the longitudinal study. Thelatter study further sug- 
gests that intelligence is positively related, and 
initial total scores on CMHA negatively related, to 
CMHA total score gains made during the three year 
( Because of the use of independent Ss, 


period. | > 
were not possible in the cross- 


these comparisons 


secti onal study. ) 
These results need not suggest that only fresh- 


men of higher intelligence and initially lower men- 
tal health tend to gain the mo st mental health 
scores. lt might be that those Ss with higher men- 
tal health as freshmen have the least potential for 
improvement on the CMHA as seniors. Further, the 
CMHA might have inherent ceiling limitations; i.e., 
the test might not discriminate well at the upper 
range of mental health, and the true-and-false type 
of item might allow a high degree of error to in- 
trude into the test scores. — M 
It is interesting that initial ability to rate oneself 
on mental health characteristics was 
ively related to CMHA score gains. This 
negative Y agt that the freshmen least aware of 
themselves have the greatest potential for improve- 


accurately 
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ring the last three years of high school. 

u^ occi then, the last three years of high 
school might be accompanied by circum stances 
which affect the child with lower mental health and/ 
or with less cognitive insight into his assets and li- 
abilities, as measured in this study. Conceivably, 
these conditions could represent aproblem -solving 
situation for the ‘‘less healthy’’ and/or ‘less in- 
sightful" child; i.e., he might encounter greater 
circumstantial pressures to resolve his problems 
inliving. The student of higher intelligence might 
be in the better position to respond favorably. 

Self-ratings increased a statistically significant 

2.9 points for the longitudinal study, whereas the 
difference between the groups was negligible for the 
cross-sectional study. The freshmen and seniors 
for both studies tended to rate themselves at an av- 
erage of about five to nine points above the expected 
mean of 30.0 for the sum of each person's ten self- 
ratings; this might suggest that the students as a 
group shied away from thinking of themselves as 
below average in mental health. The fact that only 
the longitudinal study revealed significant increases 
in self-rating values might be associated with the 
superiority of the longitudinal approach; e.g., this 
approach eliminates theneed tomatch samples and 
allows the reliability of the evaluative criterion to 
be taken into consideration in the statistical treat- 
ments of the results. In the senior year, overes- 
timation of oneself seems less unrealistic, in view 
of the fact that the seniors asa group tended to fall 
above the standardization median in mental health 
scores. 

The correlations between self-ratings and rank- 
ings on CMHA scores, both in terms of class and 
normative comparisons, were highly significant for 
the freshmen and seniors of both studies. Although 
the coefficients were generally higher for the sen- 
iors, the differences between the groups failed to 
reach significance. Coefficients for the ten assets 
and liabilities (derived from the CMHA subtests), 
also tended to favor the seniors, but the difference- 
t's were generally insignificant. The one clear-cut 

tion was that the seniors consistently fell sig- 
— ly below the freshmen on ** close personal 
nificant o s." Probable exceptions were that the 
IM n d significantly in ‘“pehavioral imma- 
** feelings of inadequacy,’’ either in 
tandardization Torme. " 
est that both freshmen an 
T^ Ss nonisicaie somewhat realistic 
while neither group tended to be 
or in the consistency € — 
with their obtained men a 
Ws mental health factors Sug- 
health scores. be ] in self-conception were diffi- 
: k of clarity in defin - 
he differences are not re- 
P EXE mental health with 
it might bea hint that the 


seniors tend to be better aware of how “grown-up” 
they are mentally, and how well they can ‘‘do things 
in relation to their peers. However, the seniors 
seem less aware of their relative assets in seers 
personal relationships’’; i.e., in having achieve 
warm frienships, respect, and trusted companions 
from among their peers. Perhaps the seniors are 
developing more social contacts outside of then 
peer group. If so, they would be trying to ' finc 
themselves’’ in relation to their new associates. 
Correlations failed to reveal significant relation 
ships between changes in self-ratings and more 
values on the IQ, CMHA, self-conception ien 
judgment), and self-rating variables. This su TE n 4 
that change in one’s opinion of himself is nots ‘al 
erally related to intelligence, prev ious pere 
health scores, previous errors in judging ™ Ei d 
health characteristics, or previous opinions ab 
one’s mental health assets and liabilities. ings 
Class error (discrepancies between self-ratii A 
and tested mental health standings at the pit d 
class comparisons), did not tend to change nac ap 
cantly. Highly significant negative corte igr 
tween mental health standing and class error it k 
gest that mental healthis positively related to ege 
awareness, bat this relationshipdid not change 918 
nificantly for the last three years of high ae 
Normative error in self-conception (discreP^ 
cies determined by the use of st andard j£ ast 
tion norms), tended to decrease during the ^. 
three years of high school. Allowing for the 
that this difference was only significant 
longitudinal study, these results might indic 
the seniors as a group tend to operate with 
erroneous assumptions about their genera 
health. pe re- 
In conclusion, the null hypothesis cannot yajor 
jected with sufficient confidence for the two mape 
(class and normative) areas of comparison: „eveal 
more adequate experimental designs might pa es^ 
greater overall accuracy among the seniors s a- 
timating mental health assets and liabilities», so 
tive to their respective peer group. It migh 
be found that, while the seniors over- and un 
rate themselves almost as frequently 45 the T 
men, the seniors will more closely appro2c 


ate th 


> is bY” 
objectively determined average ranking- Euer , 
pothesis seems to apply only if standardize "ne 
rather than class, norms are used tO ete 


relative mental health standings. 


Summary 


The primary purpose of this project was Den" 
plore the effects of thehigh school years upon pne 
tal health scores and related self-awareness: of 
cross-sectional study utilized matched grouP pe 
thirty freshman and thirty senior girls. ae e? 
longitudinal study, twenty-two of the f T€? jate” 


tested originally were followed-up three ye? 


NICKOLS 


"s evaluative criterion consisted of twobasic 
MHA) E E Caliorma Mental Health Analysis (C 
PA as used to obtain objective mental health 
appraisi E rating scale was devised to obtain self- 
+8 the; n 5 on ten variables which might correspond 
ne assets and liabilities of the California Scale. 
d coetficientof .59 for total scores 
aver E cci the California Mental Health Analysis 
tedan UEM period was disappointing, par- 
VU ve dius ew of the fact that the personality 
01.52 eid only elevenitems had a coefficient 
. 10 us E fact that an average correlation of over 
malno una between total CMHA scores and sum- 
the Cannes thé self-ratings suggests that scores on 
puros rnia Scale are strongly influenced by sub- 

A e attitudes about the self. 
the d some of the results cast doubts upon 
research ESS of paper-and-penci} tests in exacting 
extracted og tain speculative hypotheses might be 
Studies ml future study. The results of both 
pected to eri suggest that the seniors can be ex- 
Scores. Ne ia significantly higher mental health 
mental he; a iptive variables positively related to 
at Which i th Scores seem to include (a) thelevel 
D) his Sors DENM. tends to rate himself, and 
Status, re Sey ID rating his relative mental health 
related to th shman intelligence might be positively 
tal health s de degree of improvement made in men- 
Years, [| DH between the freshman and senior 
nitial mental health scores and initial abil- 
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ity to assess oneself accurately correlated 
negatively with gains in mental health scores for 
the subjects used in the longitudinal study. 

Only the longitudinal study suggests that under 
some conditions the seniors might be more aware 
of their relative rankin mental health asset and li- 
ability scores. While both the freshmen and sen- 
iors tended to over-rate themselves, and while 
neither group seemed able to avoid marked variance 
in over- and under-estimating themselves on the 
ten assets and liabilities studied, to a significant 
extent both groups seemedto possess som ewhat 
realistic assumptions about their overall mental 
health, as measured in this study. Students with 
better mental health scores seemed to be somewhat 
more accurate in appraising themselves. 
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An Analysis of the Quality of the Behaviors of Principals as 


Observed and Reported in Six 


THE CRITICAL requirements for an effective 
principal have been identified through six studies 
(1,2,3,5,6, 7) conducted at the University of Georg- 
ia. It was the purpose of the present investigation 
to analyze the quality of the behaviors of the prin- 
cipal as observed and reported for the development 
of the critical requirements. The objectives of the 
analysis were as follows: 1) to determine whether 
the principal was more effective than expected by 
chance in certain behaviors, 2) to determine whe- 
ther the principal was more ineffective than ex - 
pected by chance in certain behaviors, and 3) to 
identify specific behaviors wherein the principal 
was ineffective. 


The Six Studies 


Procedure. The six studies, with the primary 
purpose of determining the critical requirements 
for the principal, were conducted by doctoral can- 
didates of the University of Georgia througha grant- 
in-aid from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation from 19- 
54-56. All of these studies employed the critical 
incident technique, a method of data-gather ing 
which uses observed incidents of human behavior 
that make the difference in effective or ineffective 

rformance. The respondent groups included 
meet als, teachers, pupils, instructional super- 
princip visiting teachers, school board mem bers, 
VIROS die e instructors in teacher training institu- 
and OTe din opportunities to observe the prin- 
tion 


cipal. 


effective and ineffective behaviors. 
prenent A tica incidents, yielding 8649 
A toal M haviors, were reported by the seven pub- 
critical be as the primary purpose of the six stud- 
gatar ed, the development of the list of 
p TURO E ents did not distinguish between 
quir ertve behaviors. In the categor- 
nd ine all behaviors became positive 
dep e itical requirements for effective 
s of i wever, the reported incidents, 
B arch design, were judged as 


jes wa 


Critical Incident Studies 


BERNICE cooPER 
University of Georg! 


effective or ineffective by the respondent. F pom, 
Table I, it may be observed that, of the 8649 oe 
haviors, 5338, or 61.72 percent were judged to 
effective behaviors and 3311, or 38.28 perce” 
were judged to be ineffective. Thus, in slightly 


; ich 
more than three-fifths of the total behaviors Whit p, 
were deemed critical in the performance of the ! 
the principal was reported to be effective. 


An Area of Ineffective Behaviors. The six ! i 
vestigators categorized the critical behaviors per 
general areas, ranging from five to eight areas! 
study. a^ 

From Table II, it may be noted that, in the ear" 
jority of instances, the relationship between the ° 
eas and quality was Significantly effective. H 
all six studies reported significantly more m 
tive than effective behaviors in the area of pe ex 
characteristics and professional standards than €^ 
pected by chance. The import of this finding ? tje” 
comes even greater when it is noted that thiS pared 
ular area was the only significantly ineffective iain 
according to four of the six studies. The reme ger 
two each found a relationship between ineffe à 
ness and one other, but different, area. m^ 

From the combined studies, the areas enc? nal 
passing personal characteristics and professio ate” 
Standards contained 978 behaviors, or approx”. 
ly eleven percent of the total number of behaving! 
observed and reported. When the remaining oc 
behaviors were examined, the percentage of ê or- 
tive behaviors was considerably higher than me Pgs 
centage of ineffective behaviors, Table II Sh? e 
that 65. 01 percent of the behaviors were effect 
as compared with 34, 99 percent ineffective — : re 
about 2 of 3 behaviors effective, The chi-s d" ec^ 
test was used to test the null hypothesis that eff 
tiveness was unrelated to the areas of behavior’ ind 
The null hypothesis was discarded when P was t if 
to be less than .01. It was concluded, then, th? TL 
nificantly more effective behaviors than eXP € pe 
by chance were reported in all the areas, 165, yal 


on 
area of personal characteristics and profess} 
standards. 


oweve?: 
effec 
ysona 


^ 
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TABLE I 


THE FREQUENCY OF INCIDENTS AND OF EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE BEHAVIORS FROM 
THE SIX STUDIES 


Ineffective Behaviors Total Behaviors 


. Number of Effective Behaviors 

Investigator Incidents Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

1 1042 617 58. 76 433 41.24 1050 100 

2 695 502 65.71 262 34.29 764 100. 
3 1986 1531 77.09 455 22.91 1986 100. 
4 2557 1533 52.02 1414 41.98 2947 100. 
5 729 539 61.88 332 38. 12 871 100. 
6 1031 616 59. 15 415 40. 25 1031 100. 

TOTAL 8040 5338 61. 72 3311 38.28 8649 100. 

TABLE II 


NCE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AREAS AND QUALITY 


THE FREQUENCY OF SIGNIFICA 
IN THE SIX ORIGINAL STUDIES 


Total Number Number of Areas 
Significantly No Significant 


of Areas in Significantly 
Investigator Study Effective Ineffective Difference 
1 5 3 1 1 

2 6 2 1 3 

3 8 4 2 2 

4 7 3 2 2 

5 5 3 1 1 

6 7 6 1 0 

TABLE Ill 


TIVE BEHAVIORS LESS THOSE IN THE AREA OF 


THE FREQUENCY OF EFFECTIVE AND INEFFEC 
ND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


HARACTERISTICS A 


PERSONAL C 
Effective Behaviors Ineffective Behaviors Total Behaviors 
Investigator Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
1 579 62. 87 342 31.13 921 100. 
2 450 69. 12 201 30. 88 651 100. 
B 1381 19. 46 357 20.54 1738 100. 
4 1492 54.77 1232 45.23 2124 100. 
5 506 68. 56 232 31.44 138 100. 
6 579 64. 40 320 35. 60 899 100. 
TOTAL re 2684 $4. 99 TTI 100: 
TABLE IV 
THE INEFFECTIVE BEHAVIORSIN THE AREA OF PERSONAL 
a BREET ISTIS AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
z A Ineffective Behaviors Total Behaviors 
Investigator — u.c Number Percent Number Percent 
1 38 29. 46 91 70.5 133 100. 
2 52 46. 02 61 53. 98 100. 
3* 150 60. 48 98 39.52 S. 100. 
4 41 18.39 182 81.61 a 100. 
5 33 24. 81 100 15.19 Es 100. 
6 37 28. 03 95 71.91 s 100. 
TOTAL 351 35. 89 627 64.11 NE 100. 
s ortion of successful and unsucessfu incidents reported 


* 
Expectancy was compute 


din terms of proP 


in total number of incidents reported. 
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The reverse was found when only the behaviors 
in the area of personal characteristics and profes- 
sional standards were considered. From Table IV 
it will be noted that, of 978 behaviors in this area, 
627 behaviors, or 64.11 percent, were ineffective 
and 351, or 35.89 percent, were effective. Then, 
in approximately two of three behaviors related to 
this area, the principal was ineffective. The chi- 
square test, with P less than .01, showed that sig- 
nificantly more ineffective behaviors than expected 
by chance were reported in this area. 

These findings indicated that further study of 
requirements in the area of personal characteris- 
tics and professional standards needed to be made 
inorder to identify specifically ineffective behaviors. 


An Analysis of Behaviors 


The analysis of behaviors in the area of person- 
al characteristics and professional standards in- 
cluded 1) the development of a composite list of be- 
haviors in the area being analyzed, ?) a statistical 
analysis to determine the significance of the rela- 
tionship between quality and the requirement, and 
3) the identification of the requirements wherein 
the principal’s behavior was more ineffective than 
expected by chance. 

Composite list of requirements. From the six 
studies, a composite list of the requirements in 
the area of personal characteristics and profession- 
al standards was derived inductively. The studies 
listed 14, 18, 31, 21, 11, 18, respectively, ora 
total of 113 requirements in this area. For compil- 
ation purposes, the first sample of 25 require- 
ments included a proportionate number from each 

study. The first sample of 25 requirements was 
examined; and identical requirements, or those so 
similar that for practical purposes they were the 
ame, were grouped. This process was repeated 
- ith each new sample's being added to the group- 
bo r new groupings formed. The behaviors en- 
un on ed in each requirement were checked c on- 
compasser e proper interpretation of the origin- 
tly to insure p p 
stantly ment. When all the samples had been 
al sn nat the statements were rewritten to be 
rocessec, e of the requirements pertaining to a 
all-inclus!v ent. Thirty-three critical require- 
common elem Téa of personal characteristics and 
ments in the S adards were thus established. 
professional 5 ce 33 requirements, which particu- 
hen, of the ere significantly more effective 


s. Statistical analyses were 


gtatistical ana termine whether a significant 
a 


made of te existed between the requirement and 


yior was unrelated to the 


requirement was tested by the chi-square test. To 
judge whether the obtained chi-square was signifi- 
cant, when P was greater than . 05, chi-square was 
considered not significant, and the null hypothesis 
was retained. Conversely a P of . 05 or less was 
interpreted to be ‘‘significant at the . 05 level, ` and 
the null hypothesis was discarded; i.e., the hypo” 
thesis of independence was rejected. 


Relationship between quality and requirements: 


Table V lists the requirements with the frequency 
of effective, ineffective and total behaviors an 
summarizes the results of the chi-square tests 
which determined the existence of a relations hiP 
between quality and the requirement. It will be 
noted that in seventeen tests, the null hypothesis _ 
was discarded. In four tests the principal was 9 
served performing more effective behaviors than 
expected by chance. And, in 13 tests, the pri" 
cipal was observed performing more ineffective 
behaviors than expected by chance. 


The following 13 requirements, then, bec? me 


identified as the ones wherein the principalis mos 
ineffective, according to these six studies: 


d. 
2. 
3. 


Observes and encourages personal habits of 
good grooming, cleanliness, and orderliness: | 
Adheres to and upholds high moral and ethic 4 
standards in personal and professional life. |. 
Displays and upholds social behavior compati 
ble with accepted standards of conduct. . TE 
Does not let family or personal feelings inf 
ence school actions or decisions. 


. Is accurate and honest in personal and profe?" 


Sional record-keeping and financial transac” 
tions. 


. Expresses his intentions openly and sincerely 


or 
but refrains from threats or displays of ^! 


ity. 


ts 
- Shows consideration for others and res pe^ 


personal rights. 


EM end” 
- Criticizes, reprimands, or punishes the off 


er privately and justly. 


- Displays traits of punctuality, dependability: 


and truthfulness. 


. Uses clean speech in presence of students. ond 
- Apportions his time wisely and equitably am 


the various phases of the school program. 


fi f 
. Demonstrates effectiveness in basic skills ° 


oral and written communication. 


. Determines and fulfills the responsibilitie® | « 


which have been delegated to him, not le Mar 
other jobs interfere. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


ons 
From the analysis, the following conclusio? 


were made: 


cent of the total behaviors observed and rep? 


er^ 
1. From the six original studies, in 61- 72 Pas 


COOPER 


TABLE V 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EFFECTIVENESS OR IN 


EFFECTIVENESS AND THE REQUIREMENTS 


Behaviors 


No Noln- 


Requirements EH. eff. Total dat %2 P 
i Obsenes and encourages personal habits of good grooming, 
9% oan, and orderliness 1 15 16 1 10.56 P>.O1 
E dheres to and upholds high moral and ethical standards in 
dx personal and professional life 9 49 58 1 26.224 pP».01 
-* Displays and upholds social behavior compatible with 
4 accepted standards of conduct 2 29 31 1 21,806 P.01 
. Maintains emotional stability and evidences the ability to 
5 relax under pressure 9 8 17 1 ün = 
© Lends support to and participates actively in community and 
Civic projects, church and youth activities, educational 
functions and organizations, but maintains balance between 
Gm personal and professional responsibilities 29 7 36 1 12.250 P2.01 
5 oes not let family or personal feclings influence school 
s actions or decisions 3 28 31 1 18.580 p.01 
` pes accurate and honest in personal and professional record- Sq 
8 AI DIS and financial transactions " 4 = NL 259 Pm 
d mits and assumes full res sibility for his mistakes an 
É : ass E sponsibl ity Li 
9 E actions of staff and students at school activities 7 36 48 1 1. 824 30> P>.20 
j aces problems courageously acts promptly in calm 
» mones ms courageously and acts I pts " à y à 3.50 10> P>.05 
| Is patient ý i working with 
5 . consistent and im partial when working with 
11, * i singly or in groups " won S 3 Jn adr Biran 
AMET eR his intentions openly and sincerely but refrains ü " m 1 i3. 88 
12. + ae threats or displays of authority . 3 12 15 1 4. 266 05> pP2.01 
13, ee consideration for others and respects personal rights : DaS PS. 02 
idences adaptability in making adjustments to situations 
14 and individuals or grou os T : J 12 19 4 BUR. 50 EZS 
15 Controls his t ps 15 27 42 i 2.88 10» >.05 
5. Is gener is temper + to help others 35 10 45 Y 312.8 pP».01 
16, ies with time, energy. and money to he I 29 22 51 1 "706 .50» P>.30 
IT. Give its a courteous and tactful manner sible 
ves credi bee exw (MERIT se respons 
for m nes edit, praise, or recognition to those I i3 15 28 1 . 036 90» P>.80 
18, Saar )bs well done . ms 
PERI all facts in order to make open-minded andi 1 pg d$ X S= = 
19, * . ie decisions «oately 
"iticizes, repri - dpünislies nffender private? 
20. and Tuer?" reprimands, OT punishes the © 4 44 48 1 31.688 pP».01 
is ey WE — wie 
TH "i traits of punctuality. dependability , and tr uth suom an 1 33.612 — 
22 Ses ele o 10 10 1 8.10 P>.01 
> tai San Speech in presence of students sand 
23 heats fe ee information in objective manner an 3 5 8 ił .125 80» P>.70 
e $ mpl £ confidentially : ith 
24 Neuss diplomacy and wise judgment in dealing wi 4 10 14 1 — 1786 20» P>.10 
. akes S and demands of parents effec- 
25 ive ci advance plans which are presented through an 7 12 19 1 .842 .50> P>.30 
(X bor. ibfestion system rqarious 
2% P m tions his time wisely and equitably among the va e 17 29 1 4.348 05> P>.02 
2v eq 8 of the school program — g n 22 ! 1.136 .30» P>.20 
nn ene Uf plans for and presides skillfully at (eden 
28 Wri iate effectiveness in basic skills of oral an 6 17 93 1 4.348 05» P^.02 
2s S n Communication " duy 7 7 14 1 .072 80» P>.70 
à oo willingness to perform beyond the aS may 
3p a Pr deii willingness to do the same things tha Y 4 19 33 1l .484 .50> P>.30 
" S to do z 
ows ds . an exigent cir- 
31x Surg ee to assume extra duties in exigen 21 1 22 1 16.410 P.01 
Stances 
etermi ic e 
3. Men agnes and fulfills the responsibilities per go ox %8 1 oU 02 7.01 
i egated to hi 1 p jobs in : 
M Aintains high o him, not letting ue solicies whit 1, 1% 1 6.036 .02> P>.01 
XS: e belie gh standards and supports r Y ? 1 1 2.286 20» p.10 
SR Cn effective good for the school and communi? 6 1 T Lm St 
BE -ffective teacher ME en 351 627 
Sepa Total = 
nificant pe q the requirement 
relatinnchin hetween ineffectiveness an 
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incipal was effective. 

— the area of personal characteristics and 
professional standards, the principalwas reported 
to be ineffective in 65. 01 percent of the behaviors 
observed and reported. 

^3. The relationship between effectiveness and 
behaviors in all areas other than the area of per- 
sonal characteristics and professional standards 
was significant at the . 01 level. 

4. The relationship between ineffectiveness and 
behaviors in the area of personal characteristics 
and professional standards was significant at the 
. 01 level. 

5. Of 33 requirements in the area of personal 
characteristics and professional Standards, 13 were 


found to have a significant relationship between 
ineffectiveness and the requirement. 


In terms of the conclusions, the 
commendations are made: 

l. Further study of the requirements in the 
area of personal characteristics and professional 
Standards should be made to determine whether 


the ineffectiveness is an inherent weakness of the 
preparation program. 

2. Attention should be 
this study in the screenin 
Service and in-service p 
principals. 


following re- 


given to the findings of 
€ process and in the pre- 
reparation programs for 
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Academic Achievement and Adjustment of Underage and 


Overage Third Graders 


cae IN this study resulted from hearing 
ow um teachers frequently explaina child's 
Such ps emic achievement with an observation 
ure f » “He is so young, "' or “She is too imma- 
ave = the work. ° A few recent investigations 
Quotie gee that mental age and intelligence 
Of the n can be over-emphasized as determine rs 
faeta d S early school success. Certain other 
9 the Saree physical and psychological, related 
ter or D S developmental status, appear to de- 
ing o facilitate the use he can make of his learn- 
Pportunities. 
this kinds Studies which have produced evidence of 
Tips Was a comparison of the achieve ment of 
Matched of Kansas City public school children, 
O-thir on intelligence quotient, sex and, in about 
ne oie of the cases, the school first attended. 
ki Ehe d of each pair had entered the fall term of 
or Pepettten following a fifth birthday in January 
Paired eae while the child with whom he was 
9r Dece id not reach the age of five until November 
from then after enrollment in school. Data 
Sroup RUNE y records showed that the overage 
made Prae kindergarten through grade ten, had 
Sign cantly higher marks in school subjects, 
mre icantly higher achievement test $C ores 
receive ing, arithmetic and social studies, 
teacher Significantly higher ratings from 
Niega on personal traits, and were Sig- 
ne8ula s more successful in moving 
E. er from grade to grade. !* A study 
pu Yemen: by Carter compared the a- 
lits ent of 100 children who had entered 
a Septen de in the Austin Public Schools 
en n mber 1947.2 Half of these children were un- 
in Nd Six when they enrolled in grade 
Can, ligence ing was done on the basis of sex an 
srefu yr quotient. Achievement test score 
°Videq ees throughout elementary schoo 
ata for comparison. Findings suggested 


Ooth 
otes will appear at the end of the article. 


MARIAN L. CARROLL 
State University College 
Buffalo, New York 


that the chronologically older child had an advan- 
tage over the younger one throughout elementary 
school, since 87 percent of the underage children 
did not attain the achievement level of the normal 
age group. A sex factor appeared to be operative, 
also, since the underage boys made more low 
scores and fewer high scores than the underage 


girls. 
The Problem 


The study reported here represents an effort 
to obtain further evidence as to possible disadvan- 
tages encountered by children who enter first 
grade chronologically behind the majority of their 
classmates. In the area where this investigation 
took place, it is general policy to admit children 
to grade one if their sixth birthday occurs prior 
to the beginning of the fall term or at any time be- 
fore January 1 of the next year. Members of a 
first grade, therefore, may range in age from 
five years - eight months to six years - eight 
months. Obviously some children have the benefit 
of several more months of growth than other child- 
ren in their classrooms. Research in the area of 
child development such as the Berkeley Growth 
Study has provided conclusive evidence that the 
child's growth in most respects is still compara- 
tively rapid during the sixth year of life. In fact, 
kindergarten and first-grade teachers can attest 
to the growth and change that are observable in 
individual pupils from month to month. Assuming 
that the experiences provided in the curriculum 
for a given grade level are placed there because of 
the readiness of the children for those experi- 
ences, one may logically conclude that learning 
tasks suitable for the usual six-year-old may be 
less appropriate for a child whose physical and 
intellectual status more closely resemble that of 
a five-year-old. Individual growth rates may con- 
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tribute further to a child's immaturity. 

]n the present study, an effort was made to test 
the following hypotheses: 

1. Third graders who entered grade one prior 
to their sixth birthday do not differ significantly in 
reading and arithmetic achievement from children 
of the same grade level who entered first grade 
after they were six years old. 

2. Children who entered first grade before 
their sixth birthday demonstrate as satisfactory ad- 
justment to the school situation by the end of third 
grade as their older classmates. 


Subjects 


Twenty-nine pairs of children, selected from 
the third grades of five public elementary schools 
of upstate New York, participated in this study. 
Four different school systems were representedso 
that the effect of educational philosophy and prac- 
tice would be minimized. Children were matched 
on sex, intelligence quotient, socioeconomic sta- 
tus of family, and insofar as possible, on schools 
ee for matching was 

rade. 

In May 1960the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity, Primary 1957 Edition, was administeredto 
14 third-grade classes, from which the sample 
was drawn. Matching on socioeconomic status 
was done with the help of teachers and cumulative 
record data. The usual criteria, educationandoc- 
cupation of parents, family income, cultural advan- 
tages in the home and kind of home, were consid- 
ered. No child with an obvious emotional problem 
was included. An effort to match the children with 
sees eaae tae wane sim ENSE EET 

who had a me school from kinder- 
garten through grade three. 3 The size of the sam- 
ple was limited further by the variable criterion. 
One child in each pair had passed his sixth birth- 
day before entering grade one, while the other 
attained the age of six in October, November or 
December following his enrollment in first grade. 
For the younger or underage group the mean age 
at entrance in grade one was five years - ten 
months as compared with six years - five months 
roup. 
-- va Recien consisted of 16 pairs of boys 
V airs of girls. Third graders were se- 
and a omite they were at the end of the primary 
lecte informal block of the elementary school. 
or more ! re, three years appeared to be a reason- 
pun, of time to allow for cancelling out, in 
able lengt st. the influences that individual growth 
art at least, ert on early school performance. 
hb : s of the underage and over- 
n IQ scores É 
espectively 116 and 115.Medians 
were 115.73 and 115. 23. 


; in June tie 


metic Achievement Tests, Elementary Form cc, 
were administered to the 58 children. This for™, 
rather than that for the Primary level, was used 
because all work included in the third grade curric” 
ulum for each school had been covered at that point. 
Data on adjustment were obtained by means of à 
scale devised specifically for this study with the 
help and consensus of experienced primary teachers: 
A survey of report and cumulative record forms 
suggested the list of ten traits commonly used as. 
criteria of school adjustment. Following each trait 
four descriptive statements that involved im plicit 
comparison with other children of the same age 
group were arranged to define four degrees or LEM 
els. The first two of these statements desc rib? 
behavior that was 1) clearly or 2) somewhat unfav ^ 
orable, while the third and fourth items indica ted 
evidence of the attribute to a degree 3) slightly | 
mM well above that shown by the usual eight-yea? 
old. 

Analysis of variance techniques were used to 4 
termine the significance of differences betwee” 
groups with respect to two measures of both reac” 
ing and arithmetic achievement, Numerical value? 
of one to four were assigned to the items following 3 
each trait. Total scores and means were then com 
puted for every traitfor each group. Also deter- 
mined for all traits were the percentages of child- 
ren in each group whose teachers checked one of the 
favorable descriptive items. These data also wer 
tested for significant differences. 


Findings 


5 pU 
Inspection of raw scores on the achieve me” 


tests shows that the overage children made consis” 


tently higher scores tha i - classmates 
(Table 1) n their younger C tic 


D. Analyses of variance revealed statis 
cally significant differences between means « h t 
age groups in all four measures of achieve me”) 
Differences were Significant at the . 01 level of co? 


fidence for vocabulary, comprehension and à rith 


metic fundamentals, and at the . 05 level for Lt 
metic reasoning. Grade placement scores [0° T 


reading (Table II) show that reer 

more than twice 4 
many children in the ove scores, 
above 5.0 as in the rage group made 


é younger total arit 
metic the difference is open Ma Two 0 T 
underage children, as compared with 11 of the ° 
er group, showed achievement above the 5. 0 €^ 

Although differences between the sex gro up? 
were not statistically significant, the data SUEEC" 
m Es boys tended to tind reading more diffi tal 

nthe girls. Mean grade placement scores uo 


reading) of boys and girls in the underage group A g- 
4.57 and 5. 01 respectively; for the overage chi! 
ren the corresponding means are 5.31 and 5.59: ne 
Other evidence of a sex factor was provided bY n 
lower scores of the younger boys. Three had SC", 
below 4. 0, which was the lowest score made PY. 


younger girl. Six of the underage girls attaine 
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Scores of 5.1 or higher, whereas this was true of 
only 3 of the younger boys. A comparison of the to- 
tal groups of boys and girls shows that 44 percent 
of the boys and 57 percent of the girls made place- 
ment scores a year or more above actual grade lev- 
el. Also of interest is the finding that six of the sev- 
en children with grade placement scores above 6.0 
were girls. These findings are in line with the ac- 
cumulated evidence of a relationship between the 
slower maturation rate of boys and the higher in- 
Cidence of reading disability among them. 


Teachers’ Ratings of Adjustment 


The ratings obtained from teachers on the ten 
Ausiment criteria showed slightly higher means 
res se overage group in every instance except for 
Fae etie where means were the same. The 

atest differences were found in ratings of inde- 
LN. attention span, and persistence but these 
cant E great enough to be statistically signifi- " 
ings in he two groups received fairly similar ra A 
and s attitudes toward adults, social acceptanc 

espect for rules. 

Ni data were analyzed for percentages — 
older a on the various adjustment criteria, the 
Younger ildren made a better showing than the " 
Üensr. Qo BUTS ees attention span, selt-confi 
and wis aite, independence, social acceptanc 
however maturity. Differences on only thr F ] 
ble IH) oce or approached significance = 
&roup as Twenty-one, or 72 percent of the ep 
Older Mm NR with 19, or 65.5 percen o ias 
Sibility up received favorable ratings on uad s 
teria, i the 10 traits listed as adjustmen M 
Younger S was the only one on which more © 


C Childre ere rr rably. Onseven 
Xf the te n were rated favo y qup 


Broun ye Criteria, higher percentages 0 

the m judged by their teachers to be above 
erage third grader. 

Conclusions 


T 
the E data obtained in this study do not Suppo rt 
they Sao heses formulated at the outset. Rather, 
&roytp CESS that even a few months of additional 
tage * and development may constitute an advan- 
Cation ^? the child embarks upon his formal edu- 
Plain ( g bis appears to be the only factor to ex- 
pede by qienificantly better scholastic progress 
se h dir € overage children in this study. 

isi, ferences between sex groups are not of 


is 
din pe cted 


direction Significance, they are in the ex n 
Poo Be Support the accumulated evidence o 
willever, or that is operative in early school 
taich fo ent. Teachers’ ratings of adjustment, 
SN the most part were not significantly dif- 


Chia? t : 
ailaren ned to be more favorable to the overage 


3 p ma ei H 
NA the a recommendations from these findings 
a of other similar studies would mean 
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adherence to a pattern altogether too common in 
educational practice, namely, the misuse of small 
amounts of data from the investigations of a few 
people. These findings, however, are adequate 
to justify caution in the school placement of five- 
year-olds. Also readily apparent is the need for 
further research on the problem of the underage 
first grader. The question raised is that of the 
timeliness of the usual first-grade learning tasks 
for children whose maturity level is not likely to 
equal that of children for whom these tasks were 
planned.More specifically, the issues are 1)whether 
the school functions at peak efficiency whenitasks 
children to do school work commonly deemed ap- 
propriate for more mature children, and 2) wheth- 
ersucha practice serves to help or hinder the 
child in his efforts to live successfully and happil- 
ly in the school situation. 

Literature in the area of child development in- 
dicates general acceptance of two relevant princi- 
ples, presumably based upon research data. One 
of these says, in essence, that the benefit a child 
derives from opportunities to acquire an under - 
standing OT skill depends to a large extent upon 
his level of maturity when the opportunities are 
provided. 4 The second principle holds that in 
learning something new, a child will gain as much 
competence from a short period of practice when 
he is older as he would gain from a longer period 
of exercise at an earlier age. If these assump- 
are valid, it is questionable whether the school 
makes the best use of its resources and of the 
child's time when it introduces to him curricular 
content which he could learn more easily and 
quickly a few months later. 

The harmful effect of failure and frustration up- 
on the young child also receives emphasis in the 
literature. Efforts to protect him from failure are 
reflected in administrative devices such as ability 
grouping, automatic promotion and the ung r a ded 
primary classroom. It is questionable, however, 
whether any scheme enables a child to escape the 
frustration that accompanies the slow and labori- 
ous learning of unreasonably difficult material. 
The impact of this frustration upon the child's at- 
titude toward himself, the school and the subject 
in which he encounters the difficulty may be seri- 
ous and lasting, even though he is spared the hurt 
of being labeled a failure. Nor can one disregard 
the fact that a major hurdle in the primary grades 
is that of gaining a Sense of safety, security and 
adequacy in the school situation. Surely the child 
who is under pressure to master learning tasks 
beyond his level of maturity faces compounded ad- 
justment problems. 

" 1n conclusion, it appears logical to account 
jor the lower achievement of the underage group 
in this study by assuming that they had been given 
learning experiences before they reached their 
peak performance in coping with those tasks. Find- 
ings support. the results of previous studies in 
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TABLE I 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 
QUARTILES FOR UNDERAGE AND OVERAGE GROUPS 


First Quartile Median Third Cuartile 

Underage Overage Underage Overage Underage Overage 

Subtest Group - Group Group | Group Group Group 
Reading Vocabulary 56.75 64.38 61.75 72.06 69.63 75. 06 
Reading Comprehension 16.75 22.63 20.75 25.07 24.60 28.67 
Arithmetic Fundamentals 13.0 17.56 11.9 19.38 19. 43 22.29 
Arithmetic Reasoning 17. 75 19. 55 22.75 24.25 25.71 29. 08 

TABLE II 


TOTAL READING AND ARITHMETI 


C GRADE PLACEMENT SCORES FOR 


UNDERAGE AND OVERAGE GROUPS 


Readin i eti 

Scores Underage Overage Usderage ae 

Group Group _ Group Group 
3.1-3.5 1 
3.6-4.0 3 1 3 
4.1-4.5 9 4 8 : 
4.6-5.0 7 4 : 
5.1-5.5 4 8 1 c 
5.6-6.0 4 6 ? ; 
6.1-6.5 3 ‘ 
6.6-7.0 1 3 
TOTAL 29 29 29 29 

TABLE tr 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILD 


RENIN EACHGRO 
ON TRAITS COMMONLY CONSIDERED Chis JO VERE RATED FAVORABLY 


— 


ITERIA OF SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 


Trait 


Persistence 
Attention span 
Self-confidence 
Responsibility 
Initiative 
Independence 
Respect for rules 
Social acceptance 
Social maturity 
Attitude toward adults 


Percentage 
Underage Group ^ Overage 


Overage Group 


Difference 

59 79 
21 20 
41 e 31** 
72 E 11 
24 n 6.5 
38 65 14 
64 SA 5 27.5** 
64 1 = 

2 
38 62 8 
64 a 24* 


**gienificant at the . 05 level 
* Approaches significance 
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questioning the soundness of placing children in 
first grade prior to their sixth birthday. Atten- 
tion is called also to the lag in translating into 
practice the accumulated research data on sex 
differences in readiness for initial reading in- 
Struction. 

An answer to the problem of the underage first 
Srader appears to be especially important at the 
present time because of current emphasis on gifted 
Children and the possible reluctance of parents 
to “hold them back. ’’ A major criterion for iden- 
tifying a gifted child appears to be his performance 
on an intelligence test. Studies such as the one re- 
ported here suggest that factors not reflected inan 
Score have a substantial effect upon a child's 
early school success. 

Further research with large numbers of child- 
n would furnish conclusive evidence. Until this 
is available, it may be advisable to defer first- 
Brade enrollment for some children who normally 
Would enter underage. With a good foundation in 
he early grades, acceleration quite conceivably 


Could be accomplished at a later level with a mini- 
mum of risk, 


re 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Baer, Clyde J. ‘‘The School Progress and Ad- 
justment of Underage and Overage Stu- 
dents," Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy XLIX (1958), pp. 17-19. 


2. Carter, Lowell B. ‘‘The Effect of Early School 
Entrance on the Scholastic Achievement of 
Elementary School Children in the Austin 
Public School, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, L (Sept. 1956), pp. 91-103. 


3. Note - Only one child was included who had not 
attended kindergarten. She had been ad- 
mitted to a non-public school which lacked 
a kindergarten because of her superior 
performance on an individual intelligence 
test. 


4. Jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology, (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 21. 
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A Comparison of Two Methods for Determining Difficulty 


In a Multiple Choice Test * 


TRADITIONALLY, item difficulty has been 
measured by determining the percentage of exam- 
inees in a group who correctly answered the ques- 
tion. Although most persons have used this clas- 
Sical method without question, some dissatisfac- 
tion with it has been expressed. See, for example, 
Davis (1951). The major limitation of using the 
proportion who get the item correct is that is does 
not reveal differences among individuals with re- 
spect to the degree of difficulty they have on each 
single item. Thus, for one person, an item may 
be troublesome because he has difficulty in making 
a choice between only two of the alternatives pre- 
sented: for another, all of the alternatives of the 
same item may appear as reasonable answers. 

The rationale for ignoring such differences in 
the usual measure of difficulty assumes that, when 
the size of the group is large enough, the laws of 
chance will operate in such a way that the expected 
value for the number of persons who will get the 
item correct will occur. Even so, it is possible 
to have items with identical proportions of persons 
who get the correct response which, intuitively, 

"i not of the same difficulty. Consider, for ex- 
sm le, the hypothetical situation for the three 5- 
ame items represented in Table I. While the ex- 
aede roportion of persons who mark the item 
pecte i is identical for all three, the breakdown, 
correct oe different ways in which that proportion 
showing ests that the items are definite- 

hieved, Sugg 

was ac l difficulty. Item B, where 15% of the 
ly not of Se eile none of the alternatives and 
group could 116% only one alternative, would ap- 
an additiona most difficult. Item C, where every 
pear to pe ps to eliminate at least two alterna- 
person a ite over half of the group eliminated 
tives al 


three Of the l i a i 
iest a et IiE limitation of the classical mea 
In spite s to have suggested any other way 
5 ipi difficulty. The problem of this 
was that of devising and evalua- 


z s Ti be found at end of article. 
wi 
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five choices, would seem to be the eas- 
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i * — e sid- 
ting a new measure of item difficulty which Mn 
ers the response of each individual to each item- 


The Measures of Difficulty 


One logical basis for obtaining a measure of m 
difficulty of each item of a test for each of the eX 
aminees who takes the test, appears to be a ve 
of the number of responses required for each ine’, 
vidual to obtain the correct answer.? Although n 
approach does not distinguish those itemsa respe i 
ent easily gets right from those he answers cor a 
ly only with some thought, it does permit an indi 
tion of the degree of difficulty a person has T d 
those he gets wrong. If an individual makes QU 
responses before he gets the correct answer, p 
Chances are it is à more difficult item for him 
one which requires only two selections. ating 

To obtain a single descriptive index represe! is 
the difficulty of a particular item for an analy $ 


qi i » jon 
of the It is necessary to consider the distribution, 
of the numbe 


members of 
each of the t 
viously is p 
Seen that th 


be 
for 


c 
desired index of difficulty" "of 
Some measure of central tender a” 

Although there are many Si the 
median is appropriate when |, ]- 


wed, it i ct that 
ues occur throughout doc is the very fa 


tively leads us 
than another, 


sat 
e possible range that igicol 
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Which is influenced by the magnitude rather than 
the rank position of the observations is most ap- 
propriate. 

Because this new measure permits an indication 
of the difficulty of each item for each individual as 
well as providing an overall index for each item, it 
will be called individual item difficulty (IID). For 
contrast, in this article, the classical procedure 
of computing the proportion of the group thatan- 
Swered the item correctly on the first try will be 
called group item difficulty (GID). 


Procedure 
The Test Medium 


dens compare the two ways of measuring item 
"ns n it was necessary to develop a method by 
tained measures of both GID and IID might be © b= 
Was from one presentation of a test. Also, it 
ar that the test used contain items which 
theme a the full range of difficulty and that each 
distr had a sufficiently large number of plaus ible 
hoe NS to permit as wide a selection of alter 

e GS as possible by the individual. Othe rw ise, 
iten esulting restriction in range of the individual 

n difficulty measure might tend to obscure what- 


ever p à 1 
exi," tionship between the two measures might 


One type of test which seemed amenable to the 


above requi 

eighty requisites was a vocabulary test. Thus, 

word” items were constructed, each having astem 
» One synonym and fourteen plausible distrac- 


Ors ; F 
- These items were formed into a pre- test 
h school jun- 


ty freshmen 
and ten 


a : 

iors dmrinistered to twenty-nine high. 

Pgtaten seniors, twenty-six univers! 

femiie for a beginning English class, 
F y members. 

fore kc this testing, parentheses were 

inee sema of the fifteen alternatives. A 

he Aes asked to first place the number ' 

though entheses before the alternative which he | 
ght represented the meaning of the stem word 


and t 

Dean? to help check the adequacy © 
time. >, to read through the alternatives aS 
: This time the subjects were to continue 


Tan 8 r - 
al PE the alternatives according to their es 
Use į &ment as to the value of these distractors 


A a later test. | 
ing, oe the information obtained on this pre-tes 
Ment ee possible to construct a testing instr o 
ditfiey Onsisting of sixty items of widely ker 

; d is ir 
‘tems eS arranged in two parallel parts of j 

T , 


he 
Res Onse Sheet 
In : 
Strut a tion to the special test that h: 
ea e th it was necessary to 
Yineg i at would record the numbe i 
bY each individual to answer each i 


placed be- 


Each exam- 
"jdn 


f the dis- 
econd 


ad tobe con^ 
esponse 
r of tries re^ 

tem COT^ 


rectly. For this purpose a special response sheet 
was constructed which incorporated ideas sugges- 
ted by the cardboard punch described by A ngell 
and Troyer (1948) and by the tab item as developed 
by Glaser et al.(1954). 

Fifteen circular, perforated positions for each 
of ten items were punched in an 8 1/2x11 inch 
piece of chipboard. Each of the tabs thus formed 
was numbered to correspond to one of the respon- 
ses for each item. Working from the reverse side 
of the chipboard, a large red dot was then painted 
on the underside of each tab which corresponded to 
a correct answer. Finally, the underside of the 
chipboard was covered with a heavy piece of manila 
paper, thus preventing the examinee from finding 
the answer by turning the response sheet over. 


The Test Administration 


For the test administration, each subject was 
provided a heavy pin with which to lift the response 
tabs. The test directions instructed the examinees 
to look at the reverse side of the tab each timethey 
made a response, and to continue making choices 
for each item until the correct one, indicated by a 
red dot, was selected. The number of tabs lifted 
thus provided a measure of the difficulty of each 
item for each individual. Items for which only one 
tab was removed were counted as correct for the 
classical or group item difficulty measure. 

To get the data for the analysis, the test was ad- 
ministered to four sections of university students 
registered for general psychology classes during 
the winter and spring quarters of the 1958-1959 
school year. Thirty of the total test items were ad- 
ministered on each of two days during the regular 
50 minute class period. Altogether, 244 subjects 
were tested. However, the results of 13 of these 
were unusable: 11 failed to follow instructions, one 
overlooked two items, and one failed to cooperate 
on the second half of the test. Thus, the results 
are based on data obtained from a final sam ple of 


281 individuals. 


Results and Discussion 


Total Test Scores 


With a possible score of 60, the totaltest scores 
e 231 subjects ranged from 13 to 44. The 
mean was 24. 9 and the standard deviation was 5. T. 
The distribution was slightly skewed, indicating 
that the test, over-all, was a bit too difficult for 


for th 


the group used. : 
As mentioned in the previous section, the 60 


items, roughly matched item for item with respect 
to difficulty, were organized into two separate 

arts so that thirty words could be administered on 
each of two days. Using the two separately admin- 
istered parts, a Guttman reliability (Anastasi 1954, 
p. 109) was computed and found to be . 48. Because 
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this unusually low reliability might have resulted 
jin part from an unequal division of the test into 
two halves, it was recomputed using an odd-even 
split, and found to be .58 One possible explana- 
tion for this disappointingly low reliability (espe- 
cially for a vocabulary test ) is that because the 
items were somewhat difficult, an unusual amount 
of guessing occurred. Fortunately, as will be 
seen later, this did not seem to affect either meas- 
ure of difficulty. 


The Measures of Difficulty 


Computation of the classical measure of diffi- 
culty for each of the sixty items indicated that a 
range of difficulties from . 06 to . 97 had been 
achieved. As suggested by the distribution of the 
total test scores, there was a heavy concentration 
at the lower end of the Scale, approximately 50% 
of the items falling below a difficulty index of . 35. 
The means of the distribution of the number of re- 
Sponses required to getthe answer correctranged 
from 1. 12 to 7. 03. One-third of the items had an 
index of five or larger and approximately one - 
third a mean of less than 2. 

To estimate the reliability (sample to sa m ple 
consistency) of each of the two measures of item 
difficulty, the 231 subjects were divided into two 
groups matched according to the total Scores ob - 
tained on the test. Both the individual item diffi- 
culty and group item difficulty were then deter- 
mined for each of the items, first using the re- 
sults obtained on group A and then the results 
from group B. Next, the correlation over items 
and between groups was computed. This was 
found to be . 96 for group item difficulty and . 98 
for individual item difficulty. 

It is especially interesting that the reliability of 
the measures of difficulty are very high in spite of 
the low reliability of the test as such. This suggests 

that, even though an individual’s Score might vary 
considerably when given different forms of the same 
test, the measures of the difficulty of the items in 

fest are stable over groups roughly matched 
the -all ability in the function mentioned. Also, 
for QVE ent from the similarity of the two relia- 
n ne Gab one measure cannot be said to be 
agin Teu than the other as far as stability 

ae group to group is concerned. 
The Relationship Between Measures of Difficulty 


i r the two measures of diffi- 
To determine peres di n similar results, the 
culty do oomen correlation between the two meas- 
produnt mi is was computed and a test of signi- 
ures over ! McNemar, 1958) of whether the corre- 
'icance (cf. the two measures was farther below 
ation nee matin to measurement error was 
inity ends the correlation was found to be 
nade. A! ;e of the way in which IID was meas 
94 (hé a yE correlation indicates the two 
red, this net 


measures are in agreement) the item by measure 
interaction was significant. Thus, it could not be 
concluded that the two indexes are identical ex- 
cept for errors of measurement. 

When the scatter plot between GID and IID wani 
made, however, it was apparent that the relation 
Ship between the two measures of difficulty was. 
curvilinear. Thus, the product-moment correla- 
tion as computed was an underestimate of the de 
Sree of relationship between the two variables. t 

To obtain a better indication of the agreeme n 
between the two different measures of difficulty, 
the correlation ratio, eta was obtained. REN d 
ever, since eta is a regression coefficient, itwas 
first necessary to decide whether to use the ds 
gression of the GID measure on the IID measures 
or the regression of the IID on the GID measure 
Both because individual item difficulty provides * 
measure of the difficulty of each item for each » 
person, and because it was intuitively more ane 
propriate as a group index, it seemed reasona 
to consider the classical procedure as only an n 
easily obtained practical estimate of the for m ich 
Thus, to answer the question of the extent to whi 
IID can be predicted from GID, the regression O 
IID on GID was found. Using 10 class intervals 
of length 0.1, eta turned out to be . 96. T 

It is thus apparent that while the new ios 
is not identical with the traditional one, and PT d 
vides additional information which may be en 
ingly useful for individual teaching and diagnos’ 
use, for most practical test development pro 


cedures, it will make little difference which inde* 
is used. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The major purpose of this study was that y 
devising and evaluating a measure of item diffi afi 
culty which considered the individual's differ? 
responses to the item. To accomplish this, T: 
multiple-choice vocabulary test was constr Ur er^ 
Consisting of sixty items, each with fifteen alt 
natives. A special tab response sheet was de~ 
vised so that the examinees would know whee 
they had the right answer when they made the ": 
choice. Thus, instead of following the usual à 
ections, the examinees were asked to contin" 
responding to each item until they had selec te 
the correct answer. » 

The test was administered to 231 subjects 7° 


ral psychology classes during 
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item by each person and then, for each item com- FOOTNOTES 
puting the arithmetical mean of the number of re- 
Sponses made by all individuals. 1. This study was done in partial fulfillment of the 


requirements for a Master's degree at Colo- 


by Pi is of the measures were determined 
En the total sample into two groups 
eee ed for over-all test scores, and by comput- 
g the correlation between similar measures of 2. 


difficulty, over items. Reliability was . 96 for the junior autho 


LR item difficulty measure and . 98 for the indi- 
ual item difficulty measure. 


fee the total sample, a scatter diagram show- 
and i e relationship between group item difficulty 
me E item difficulty over items was made. 
ficult he relationship between the measures of dif- 
was z was curvilinear, the correlation ratio, eta, 
ound D to describe the degree of similarity and 

e m be . 96. A test of significance of whether 

er se PEAK between the two indexes was far- 
urem elow unity than could be attributabe to meas- 

ent error indicated the measures were not 


bus the basis of these results it was concluded 
Counting the number of responses required to 
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i e correct answer would provide a useful A 
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DENTICAL EXPECTED DIFFICULTY INDEXES 


Item B Item C 
Ho i — — mA s Wo oi Expected No. = s 
Among Which S's No. of Expected = l E oom Wu sm [aA A Mise Cavan 
Guessed Persons Marking Correct — gy" 22 15 “4 
m 5 n " : B 
3 30 10 15 5 5 5 
2 20 p ie j 0 0 
3 D o T i 100 50 
Total 100 50 100 50 
Expected E 5 
Proportion Correct 5 
TABLE Il 
PONSES REQUIRED TO CORRECTLY 
or THE NUMBER OF RES 
EXPRCTED FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS ANSWER THE ITEM 
x Item A Item B ltem C 
e F a$ ` 
Numi f Choices Number of Choices A abar a eGen d 
Pe A eh S's Guessed Among Which S's wn mong d 
£ s mong S o 
Required i &OR Total 1 x3 4 5 B 1 2 3 4 5 C 
1 ii 0 50 4; 1 5 4 3 p0 $ af i . a “a 
20 15 10 5 5 sio 0150 0 
2 o 15 10 5 0 is o 05 4 3 12 0 7 2 A 15 
à | $75 obti g 0 0 o0 0 b 
5 EIER" 0 0 0 0 3 99 i5 40 45 0 0 100 
Total a T ji 0 100 32.32 15 16 15 10 DT 
0 8 
Bix Ee ee 1.65 
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Educators' Attitudes Toward Educational Practices 


DURING THE PAST Several years, the philos- 
ophy and practice of American public education 
have come under fire from various quarters. 
“Oceans of piffle, ’’ “intellectual pablum, ” and 
“twaddle” are some of the terms applied. Some 
of the critics have insisted that many of their pro- 
nouncements found willing listeners within the ranks 
of professional educators, and have alluded to sup- 
porting testimony. 

The present study was undertaken to assess atti- 
tudes held by various sub-groups of professional 


controversy. The object has been to test Specific- 
ally the differences of attitude within the profes- 
sion between various subgroups, as described 
later. 

Kerlinger (2) has demonstrated by another ap- 
proach and for a different purpose that two basic 
attitudes toward educational philosophy exist, 
named ''progressivism'' and “traditionalism. "In 
the present study they are called ‘child centered- 

oss ^ and ‘‘subject centeredness. No atte mpt 
Wen n made to test whether the two studies are 
M BUDE the same latent variables, but it seems 
Sa 
highly oe studied here was that subsumed 
me thes title **school community cooperation, ” 
nee the critics have said that control of the 
Some 2 s passed from the community to the pro- 
schools pcd anni and respondents for this study 
fessional T to react to items concerning this issue. 
were € iects of attitude constitute one dimen- 
sy the attitudes studied, with the second di - 


sion i he character of being favor- 
sing that of the i é 

pi apt on There are six Xr ug oe 

able or Um bject centered favorable, subject 

studied, “Subj ` “child centered favorable, 


ntered unfa vorable. 
e 


ryge = i 
school-community 
j centered unfavorable, S 


‘ - i 
*ehile favorable. ' and ‘ M diis iris 
ERETON TA jphistica - 
eouperatit unFapUrable More sop ald 
noperation -chosen to replace these unw J 
€ 


ld b 
| ould 
ME ut these have th 
nes Pe 


e virtue of being self explan- 


ROBERT S. MILLER 
Washington State University 


atory. :asting 

If there is an objection that such conti as! Fie 
pairs of attitudes as “child centered omi be 
and “‘subject centered unfavorable” appear lies 
only two sides of the same coin, the answer iris 
in the validation procedure for the Loa oir 

The object of the Study should now be sta Tots 
more precisely as being a test of whether Ne ene 
subgroups of professional educators may rest se 
similarly in agreeing or disagreeing with Loon 
named attitudes, as they are exemplified in 
questionnaire. 


The Questionnaire and The Items 
TEE EMS m 
Items or single statements of attitude rep” pub- 
senting the six attitudes were drawn from aa 
lications of various critics and from the pee oret 
tions of the defenders of public school proce“ e. 
Over seven hundred items were originally v 
ted. Four professional psychologists and e cate” 
tors, working separately, judged the attitude 7^ 
gory into which each item should be placed. 
four judges agreed on the proper categoriza t 
each of 140 items. This unanimous judgmer. 4. 
made it unnecessary to compute scaling Or such 
ity Statistics, Since building attitude scales "Tid 
was not the object, but rather the identifica ge aU 
items really representing the attitudes. Lire 
titudes, as described here, are purely nom 
Scales, le? 
From the pool of 140 items a random samP 
ten for each attitude was drawn. This madé 
questionnaire of Sixty items. 


tion of 


The Professional Subgroups 


Two points were kept in mind in specifying d 
these subgroups, first, the kind of job held, me 
second, geographical location of the eee e 
Tt was hypothesized that differences in att nds 0! 
might exist between teachers of differing kin 


MILLER 


pee dnd that some factor subsumed under the 
ferences cation might be responsible for some dif- 
S in attitude. 
oc were categorized as Academic and 
ing of ris vina the assumption being that the teach- 
arts 55 sas te as mathematics, language 
ike is cial Sciences, natural science, and the 
is the s iae to rather different procedures than 
Shop aia d of such subjects as agriculture, 
Cial Slack training, music groups, or commer- 
Closer t $. Non-academic subjects require a 
Which dn more individualized kind of instr uction, 
about bes the possibility of different attitudes 
rately Bue ERE. It was possible to categorize accu" 
lmao o individual who responded to the ques- 
resent tc on the basis of college preparation a nd 
i teaching assignment. 
School sine Subgroups included for study were 
Ment hea Pillai and subject matter depart- 
end to vetas supervisors. These two groups 
ation in "is emoved from the actual classroom situ- 
duties a sn Or less degree, and because of the 
titudes aly heir jobs might be thought to differ in at- 
€achers Out teaching from each other and from 
Attitudes They may also have an influence on the 
es of teachers. 
Hips e of Kansas and California were chosen 
? Write the variable of geographic location. | 
er had some familiarity with them, and it 


aS be S i 
Udes en suggested that there are differing atti- 
i However, 


OWar that 
vard education in the two states. 
count 


dips 

a us may not take sufficiently into ac 
c m" migration of teachers recently. 

names of directories of the two states prov ided 
n Administrative officers, some of whom 
distrie Provided faculty lists. Seventy-four school 
Aske ìn California and fifty in Kansas were 
%) of Pe a such lists. Of these, thirteen 
QM fac he California administrators supplied us~ 
= iden lists, and twenty-two (45%) of the Kan- 
tors re 1olstrators complied. A few administra- 
1o local led that supplying such lists was contrary 
seDlieq oras. Certain California administratc 
prho a their state association of secondary 
i ings Q “inc ipals must pass judgment on such sam- 
PG fro PInion, but data were already being col- 
nOWever California before this came to light. 
ti ODOr(ió it may explain in part the rather S mal 

ator, Of responses from California adminis 


ors 


On 
e ea " " 
t, denach list thus obtained, every second teach 


t © "-— 
vitor on ment head or supervisor, and adminis- 
Iggitio ^ © Secondary level was addressed an in^ 
the s re articipate. This was in December, | 
Dat ingj, eurn post card was included, upon which 
ings: fo could indicate willingness to partic! 
tho tion al of 640 educators received the initial 
thee Who and 392 (61%) returned the post card. 
tur Qus (; Pliea, 342 (87%) agreed to respond to 
neq nu; ‘naire. Usable questionnaires Te- 
mbered 240. This was 37. 5 percent of 


the original group canvassed. 

A question about this sample may be raised. Any 
sampling error occurring because of the nature of 
the group of administrators supplying faculty lists 
has its root in the way school districts were listed 
in the directories. Common sense suggests that 
the findings of this study could be generalizedto the 
whole profession in the two states, but the obvious 
shortcomingsof the sample prevent giving this gen- 
eralization statistical support. 


Statistical Procedures 


The Q-methodology of William Stephenson (3) 
has intriguing possibilities for providing estimates 
of the attitudinal private world of an individual, 
since it provides for assigning one score from a 
range of scores, as a response toasingle item, and 
the subsequent possibility of treating a distribution 
of scores for each item. Stephenson's methods are 
well known and need not be detailed here. Cronbach 
(1) describes them as a “bundle of loosely related 
devices which can be separately adopted or rejec- 
ted. " Two devices from this bundle were utilized 
in the present study, obtaining responses or scores 
by a variation of card sorting using scores printed 
on the questionnaire for the respondent's use, and 
selecting questionnaire items according to a struc- 
tured or ‘‘balanced block" design. Higher scores 
indicated agreement with each statement, and lower 


scores disagreement. 
Stephenson suggests both correlational and analy- 


sis of variance procedures for treating Q-sort data. 
In the present study neither was usable because the 
distributions obtained were extremely skewed in 
many instances, and completely J-shaped in sever- 
al. Further, the obtained data are from purely 


nominal scales, and are not ordered or linear or 


continuous. 
Hence the statistic chosen was chi square, since 


it is concerned with nothing but the distribution of 
expected frequencies around observed frequencies. 
To accommodate the data from the fifteen point 
range available to respondents to treatment by chi 
square, the range Was divided into five three-point 
segments, corresponding to strong disagreement 
for scores one through three, mild disagreement 
for four through six, neutral or undecided for sev- 
en through nine, mild agreement for ten through 
twelve, and strong agreement for thirteen through 


fifteen. 


Findings. 

Four analyses of the data were made. The first 
ved a comparison of the responses of the six 
subgroups to each of the sixty items. For each i- 
tem a chi square solution was obtained, with six 
columns for the six subgroups and five rows for the 
egrees of response. Scores from all respond- 


five deg x 
ents were included. Of the sixty items, six differ- 


invol 
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entiated between the subgroups at the . 05 level of. 
confidence or better. A formula for computing chi 
Square values in tables of this size was 

taken from Walker and Lev (4) and used exclusive- 
ly in the study. : . 

In the questionnaire, each attitude is represen- 
ted by ten items. In the second treatment of the 
data, responses to each ten-item attitude were ac- 
cumulated and the responses of the six profession- 
al subgroups compared to these attitudes. Table I 
shows the probability levels obtained by chi square 
comparisons. The columns in the chi Square solu- 
tion were again the six subgroups and the five rows 
the degrees of response. 


TABLE I 


PROBABILITY LEVELS OBTAINED BY CHI 
SQUARE COMPARING RESPONSES FROM ALL 
SUBGROUPS TO THE SIX ATTITUDES 


Probability 
Attitudes Levels 
IA Child Centered Favorable . 001 
IB Child Centered Unfavorable . 02 
IA Subject Centered Favorable - 05 
IB Subject Centered Unfavorable .02 
ITA School-Community Cooperation 
Favorable . 02 
IB School-Community Cooperation 
Unfavorable . 001 


Such levels of confidence appear to indicate true 
independence between the subgroups,or differences 
in response to the attitude stimuli. These dif- 
ferences, appearing as they do in all six compari- 
sons, strongly suggest that there are indeed differ- 
ences in attitude between these subgroups. This 
finding does not support the contention that many 
fessional educators agree with the critics of ed- 
pre Inspection of the tabulated responses to gues- 
ps cue ur not presented here, indicate only that 
iquat roups differed in relation to each othe E 
ihe HU t nd to agree with the critics is discernible. 
but no cites iun just described involved all six 
The inm subgroups in a single comparison on 
rofess itude, with the results noted. It is possi- 
each atti ems that such a comparison might mask 
ble, howev be Eseer individual pairs of subgroups. 
aitferencen each possible pairing of subgroups 
According a in regard to their responses to each 
was pande the same chi square procedure. Since 
attitude. PY tailed test of the major point of this 
this was a de ls of confidence obtained by these 
study, the levels presented in full in Table IL. It 
compan are that of the ninety comparisons, twen 
is se 


ty-five pairings of subgroups show significant dif- 
ferences. This lends further and very pecie 
support to the general finding that professional sul dá 
groups of educators differ in their ideas about pi 
cational philosophy. It is also clear that these d 
ferences occur in only a significant minority of the 
comparisons. 

A final point of interest concerned whether the 
professional subgroups distinguished between the 
favorable and unfavorable attitudes. Table III - 
Shows levels of confidence obtained. That voi 
dividuals responded differently, or differentiate 
between favorable and unfavorable attitudes, 19 fer^ 
unmistakable, even though in one instance the diffe 


teni" 
ence did not reach usually accepted levels of sign 
ficance. 


Summary 


This has been a study to determine whether sub" 
there are differences of attitude between defined he 
groups of professional educators in regard to itics 
controversy over educational procedures. Cri sys" 
have urged a return to a more subject-centered *3 
tem, as against a permissive and child-c ente? 
System. ; 

A questionnaire was constructed exemplifyin E 
six attitudes, and respondents were asked to a 
cate agreement or disagreement with statem en six 
representing these attitudes. The responses of 
subgroups were Compared by chi square. » 

Individual items did not differentiate well Dite" 
tween subgroups, but each ten-item attitude AH 
entiated significantly both when responses from 
Six subgroups wer iffer? 
Subgroups were compared by pairs. These d! ri 
ences were demonstrated ; ignifi 
of comparisons, Finally, 
the responding ed 
tween favorable a 
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TABLE II 


PROBABILITY LEVELS OBTAINED BY CHI SQUARE COMPARING RESPONSES OF EACH 
POSSIBLE PAIR OF SUBGROUPS TO EACH ATTITUDE 


Attitudes 

Paine uf Subgroups IA IB HA IB HIA MB 
Kansas Academic Teachers 
California Academic Teachers . 001 .20 .20 . 001 Mu .20 
Kansas Academic Teachers 
Kansas Non-Academic Teachers .80 ."0 .20 .70 .01 .10 
Kansas Academic Teachers 
California Non-Academic Teachers -50 -70 -20 70 +50 +20 
Kansas Academic Teachers 
Administrators .20 #50 hs BE m em 
Kansas Academic Teachers 
Department Heads 02 os me m e 
Kansas Non-Academic Teachers 
California Academic Teachers .01 .01 .70 .01 .98 .01 
Kansas Non-Academic Teachers 
California Non-Academic Teachers . 80 . 50 .10 .70 » 10 .01 
Kansas Non-Academic Teachers 
Department Heads i . 05 . 01 .05  .05 -50 . 001 
Kansas Non-Academic Teachers 
Administrators .20 .30 . 50 -50 . 0o «d 
California Academic Teachers 20 .50 .50 .10 .80 ."70 
California Non-Academic Teachers : 
California Academic Teachers 
Department Heads iin d es E em - 
California A i chers 
Mittens cis . 001 .05 -70 -30 .02 90 
California Non-Academic Teachers 20 70 10 .99 70 

partment Heads isl l l 
California Non-Academic Teachers 20 .30 .20 .90 290 .90 


dministrators 


TABLE III 


OMPARING RESPONSES TO FAVORABLE 
p BY CHI SQUARE e EACH SUBGROUP INDIVIDUALLY 


E ROBAB BTAINE S 
IL V [9] 
ITY LEVELS I S OF ATTITUDE 


AND UNFAVORABLE ASPECT 


Pairs of Attitudes 


N 7 IA/IIB IIA/IIIB 
r Rroup IADB . 001 . 001 
ansas A P 20 05 
Kansa cademic Teachers 001 s i aot 
Califo. Non-Academic Teachers “001 . 001 : aud 
Calitg a Academic Teachers - 001 .01 * BUT 

Depa Tnia Non-Academic Teachers 001 . 001 : 
Ptment Heads FT .02 ` 001 
inistrators : 
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Ability of Poor Readers to Discriminate Paired Associates Under 
Differing Conditions of Confirmation * 


THE PRESENT STUDY is an attempt to get at 
reasons for certain relationships that were dem - 
onstrated in an earlier Study (Otto, 1961a, 1961b) 
of paired associates learning by good, average, and 
poor readers. Very briefly stated, the earlier 
study showed that 1) good, average, and poor 
readers differ in the number of trials required to 
learn a list of paired associates, and 2) mode of 
reinforcement (method of confirmation of the cor - 
rect response) and grade placement-chronological 
age of the subjects Significantly affects the number 
of acquisition trials required. 

A possible reason for the difference in learning 
efficiency exhibited by the groups of good, average 
and poor readers appears to be that poor readers 
may have difficulty in differentiating between the 
stimulus figures and between the response tri- 
grams that make up the paired associates list. 
Furthermore, for poor readers the act of associa- 
ting an enunciated syllable with a printed trigram 

ay have amounted to an additional associative 
“veh ae task within the ostensible learning task. 
The present study, then, was designed to investi- 


notions. 
gate these Method 


Subjects 


lled in the 

i oor readers, who were enro ; 

m cite of Wisconsin Summer Reading 
196 1 ipe the time of the study, served as subjects, 
Clinic pect were assigned to each of three modes 
Ten sun) t 
of Agr pisse m achievement was substan- 

pes = expectancy according to both standard - 
tially belo nd teacher judgment. The poor readers 
ized tests a t study were, then, comparable to the 
of the presen $ the earlier study in terms of ca- 


poor o However, while in the ear- 
pacity spera subjects met criteria of an IQ en 
lier study a! the 95-110 range and saat a 
fest) score in 8. the present subjects d : 
pade 2. eit) acóres ranging from 92 to 129 an 

y al test) § 


Jin idu 


aan asa pape 
- 1! + 


WAYNE OTTO 
University of Oregon 


-" er, 
grade placement in grades 4 to 7 as of Septembe 
1961. 


Task and Reinforcement 


ed 

The task and modes of reinforcement follow? 
that of the earlier Study. The paired assoc de " 
list consisted of five familiar, geometric for oe 
(diamond, circle, triangle, star, square) de ai) 
with five low association value CVC trigrams ( 
miv, wuc, yad, gox). The pairs were pose ia 
a Stone memory drum at 4 second intervals. yho 
firmation was provided by the experimenter, e e- 
articulated the proper trigram response and P 
sented the printed trigram, ion) 

Three modes of reinforcement (confirmation 
were employed: auditory, visual-auditory, Ro ee 
Kinesthetic-visual-auditory. For the sake of b 
ty, these are called Simply auditory, visual, 2" 
kinesthetic. Auditory reinforcement cons iS te tri 
Simply of the experimenter’s articulation of the m 
gram: the subject did not se ET itic- 
atany time, y B 
ulation of the tr 


le 
infor cement traced the letters of the trigram w 
the trigram was named by the experimenter. 1s 
As in the earli ae 


er study, total acquisition tan” 
ials required for one corren 
ist with serial presentation Papied 
ipation of the list with scra 

he pairs, 


One correct antic 
presentation of t| 
Procedure 
ent 
S 
Study was to deter 


difficulty in discri 
of the paired 


mine whether poor readers rams 
minating the forms and trig fered 


ae 
iscr raining. Before beginnine pjm 
acquisition trials, each subject’s ability to di 


" 215 
<n annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, February 19 
at the 


us between the trigrams and forms employed in 
e paired associates list was tested. 

Each subject was shown each form individually 
and asked to give whatever name he had for it. As 
pointed out above, the forms were familiar and 
us subject did, indeed, have readily available a 
alll of IE each one. The subjectwas then shown 
one he forms at once and asked to name each 

me to discriminate trigrams was also tested. 
ven ge to receive auditory reinforcement We re 
eral t AEN their auditory discrimination of the sev- 
state : T. aM names: the experimenter WO uid 
trigrar key trigram name and then a series of thi ae 
ject eie names, one of which was the key: the sub- 
hree s then asked to decide whether one, two, & 
inest} as the key. Subjects to receive visual or 
Printed tri reinforcement were first shown the 4 
hem; ds igrams as the experimenter pronounce 
names ey were then asked to give the tr igr im 
rigra as the experimenter presented the pr inte 

ams, 

eis eed were given as many trials 
he list (c reach the criterion of two times 
Calls, of forms or trigrams) without any 


the te quisition, After the discrimination training, 
e m learned the paired associates list to 
iterion, 
for p ciations. Finally, the experimenter asked 
Sram a clations evoked by each form and each tri- 
AS tg une when appropriate, quizzed the subjects 
very ly a particular pair was associated either 
ber uL or only after a relatively great num - 
fase iad It was felt that analysis of such in- 
interpres might yield clues that could be helpful in 
fusion eting results, For example, possible c on- 
the tiene from poor discrimination--despite 
esi training--could be uncovered. " 
groups ey The three modes of reinforcemen 
the ae matched by chronological ase, since 
logica] ler study showed grade placement-chrono- 
On the a to significantly influence performance 
i ent task. 
nce IQ level had been restricted in 
feet of a not in the present study, the pO 
Aequis; e wider range of IQ scores upon 
Sequenti, ` Scores needed to be considered. 
Jects , Y: the design provided for matched sub- 
als 4, AT08S rows with IQ and total acquisition tri- 
9variates, (Edwards, 1950). 


asthey 
through 
mis- 


the earlier 
ssible ef- 
total 

Con“ 


Results and Discussion 


eq parison of mean IQ scores of three groups 
ene Elan: differences. The -u e 

. Dise Te matched by chronologica! ast 

tiles Crimination ant . The Criterion was two 

Pos ough the list (orm or trigram) wi th a 
Sible Two trials, therefore, Was the leas 

number of trials. 
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In no case did a subject take more than two trials 
with the list of forms. Thatis, in all cases the sub- 
jects were able to correctly differentiate the forms 
without any errors at all. 

The trigram list presented some difficulty when 
the printed trigrams were the stimuli. When the 
trigram names only were presented to the audi- 
tory reinforcement group, no errors were made. 
When the printed trigrams were presented to the 
visual reinforcement group and to the kinesthetic 
reinforcement group, five subjects made errors. 
Three of these subjects required three trials and 
two subjects required four trials; thus,errors were 
made in trials one and/or two. 

None of the errors, however, were total mis- 
calls (i.e. wuc for gox). Rather, the errors were 
lack of response or incorrect pronunciation of the 
trigram. It appears, then, that the errors were due 
not to lack of discrimination but to failure to asso- 
ciate the correct pronunciation with the trigram. 

It would seem reasonable to conclude that the 
inferior performance of poor readers demonstrated 
in the earlier study cannot be attributed to lack of 
discrimination of the forms and trigrams making 
up the paired associates. 

The fact that five subjects had difficulty with the 
recognition-enunciation of the printed trigrams,how- 
ever, seems to lend support to the notion, stated 
above, that the poor readers may have been faced 
with the task of learning trigram names. T he ex- 
tent to which the need for additional learning of this 
kind might have contributed to the inferior perform- 
ance of the poor readers will be examined in the 
light of additional data. 

Acquisition. It seems reasonable to hypothe - 
size that if associating trigram and trigram names 
constitutes an additional learning task that depress- 
es performance of poor readers, then poor readers 
receiving auditory confirmation should perform bet- 
ter than poor readers receiving visual or kinesthe- 
tic confirmation since the auditory confirmation re- 
quires no trigram-trigram name association. 

One way of testing this hypothesis is to take a 
closer post hoc look at data from the earlier study, 
while conceding the dangers of such post hoc looks. 
Table I shows the mean acquisition trials of poor 
readers by grade level and by mode of reinforce- 
ment. The data show that the subjects receiving 
auditory reinforcement tended to take more trials 
rather than fewer, thus directly contradicting the 


hypothesis. 


Data from the present study tend to corroborate 


this contradiction. Table II shows the mean ac- 
quisition trials of the poor readers in the prese nt 
study by mode of reinforcement. Again, the sub- 
jects receiving auditory reinforcement-that is, 
no presentation of the printed trigrams did least 
well. 

Thus, it appears that poor readers are not SO 
confused by the printed trigram that their perform- 


ance with the, present task is significantly depressed. 
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To the contrary, the introduction of the printed 
trigrams appears to enhance performance for poor 
readers, just as it does for average and good read- 
ur mn the differences in mean acquisi- 
tion trials shown in Table II are not significant. 

(F 2 2.0; 3.55 required for significance at the . 05 
level with 2 and 18 degrees of freedom). However, 
the stated hypothesis would require significantly 
better performance by the auditory reinforcement 
group in order to be acceptable. 

The lack of significant differences between 
modes of reinforcement does not agree withthe sig- 
nificant differences demonstrated in the earlier 
study. It will be recalled, however, that while the 
present study placed no restriction upon the IQ 
range of subjects, the earlier study restricted IQ 
Scores to the 95-110 range. Therefore, the design 
of the present study provided for the study of ac - 
quisition scores and IQ scores as covariates. 

The acquisition Scores, however, appear to have 
been uninfluenced by IQ scores. It has been pointed 
out that a comparison of mean IQ scores ofthe 
three modes of reinforcement groups showed no 
Significant differences. (F - . 31; 3.55 required 
for significance at the . 05 level with 2 and 18 de- 
grees of freedom). It was found, in fact that the 
correlation coefficient for IQ scores and acquisi- 
tion Scores was . 0321. This apparent lack of re- 
lationship raises more questions than it answers. 

Two conclusions seem warranted by the acquisi- 
tion data. 1) The printed trigram does not appear 
to be a serious source of confusion for the poor 
readers studied. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to go beyond this lack of discrimination-confusion 
idea for an explanation of the finding of the earlier 

study that poor readers required more acquisition 
trials than did average or good readers, 2) The 
irtual lack of correlation between IQ and acquisi- 
bo cores in the present study warrants further 
ot ation. It is suggested that addition of IQas 
invests lated variable to the basic design of the 
2 pide i dy (Otto, 1961) would be a useful way of 
earlier SUM UN tions that might help to 
x t possible interac ions g lp 
Be Tu lack of correlation demonstrated in the 
exp ain 
present ae noted here that inspection of TableI 
It shoul eveals that the poor readers of the 
and Table II em fewer acquisition trials than did 
present study s of the previous study. That the 
the poor egit di the two populations differed 
criteria for se d out. Other possible causes can be 
has been pointe ample, while the discrimina- 
i AE Lage j dto re- 
ointed ou f the present subjects appeare 
tion training © difficulty, the familiarization pro- 
] no specific expected to facilitate perform- 
e could be t subjects were enrolled at the 
the present E à quite possible that 
'enhanced by the fact that 
the various clinic ex- 
auses offer in- 


was en 
| gir pe "ticipating in | 
^ wi pe e these possible c 


teresting possibilities for further study. 5 
(ir ae. The experimenter asked each Ta 
ject for associations evoked by each figure and e 
trigram after the acquisition trials; and, when n. al 
cable, the subject was asked if he could sa y bó En 
particular form-trigram took relatively few ot a re 
trials. This was done with a view toward i o 
ing confusion arising from lack of discriminatio 
the forms and trigrams or similar phenomena. sn 
In general, analysis of the associations g ye a 
revealed few cases where associations ey adem 
particular subject would appear to have a det ed 
tal effect on acquisition. In five cases, ho we o 
there was some evidence of difficulty. By W ay M 
example, one subject said FEP made him gei is- 
“vapor, " which seems indicative of auditory ae 
crimination trouble or a distorted sense of i ern " 
The latter seems most likely for two same and the 
the subject had been able to correctly enuncia nter 
trigram and to pick it out when the exper i f the 
Said it. Second, observations made in both o (the 
writer’s studies of paired associates leuratue oe 
present study and the study reported by Otto, ctant 
1961b) indicate that poor readers are not relu ea 
to make seemingly unlikely assocations that APP ee 
to be based upon varying kinds of mispronune ia re 
(See Otto, 1961b, for a more comprehensive 
cussion). ; ficulty 
Asking subjects for reasons for ease or dif "t 
in making associations revealed nothing porii n 
to the present study. A reason commonly £ Apr" 
and representative of the others is that the p anil 
figure looks like a box which ryhmes with GO many 
is therefore easy to remember, Of course,in 


; 3 " na 
instances the subject could verbalize no reas? 
all. 


TABLE I 


TRIALS: 
POOR READERS' MEAN A CQUISI TION 
GRADE x REINFORCEMENT 


ines thetie 
Grade Auditory Visual Em 17.00 
2 22.50 24.20 14. 29 
4 14.75 13. 00 10.50. 
6 12. 75 10.50 
TABLE II o 
ODE 
MEAN ACQUISITION TRIALS M 
REINFORCEMENT 
= Y = 
10.4 8.7. : 
Summary d; 
at go? 


An earlier Study by the writer showed th ly pe 
average, and poor readers differ significant : m 
ability to learn a list of five paired associate “tne 
present study attempted to determine whether 
performance of the poor readers was interfer pie 
with by 1) lack of ability to discriminate the 


^ 


ulus figures and the response trigrams and/or 2) 
àn additional task of learning to pronounce the 
printed trigrams. 
" On the basis of the present data, both notions 
ea rejected. It was concluded that an explana- 
n for the findings of the earlier study must be 
n. i elsewhere. Some leads for further study 
ere pointed out. 
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Readers Who Lacked Word Analysis Skills: A Group Diagnosis 


THE ELEMENTARY school child who lacks skill 
in word analysis is seen by his parents as one who 
cannot ‘‘sound out” unfamiliar words. Teachers 
become perplexed when they observe his inability 
to remember sound-letter associations and to apply 
the principles of word structure which have been 
learned by other children of comparable age and 
ability. 


Problem 


The purpose of this study was to discover some 
of the pertinent characteristics of reading clinic 
children whose most apparent difficulty was the lack 
of skill in word attack. 

Problem 1: To analyze and describe the oral 
reading characteristics and error patterns of selec- 
ted reading-clinic children. 

Problem 2: To test the null hypothesis that 
readers who lack word analysis skill show no signi- 
ficant differences in intellectual functioning from 
a) the Wechsler population sample, b) the reading 
clinic population. 

Problem 3: To compare reading achievement 
and reading potential as these are indicated by 
standardized aptitude, capacity, and achievement 
one 4: To isolate clues revealed inthe back- 
grounds of the children which might be explored 

further as causal factors. 


Subjects 
ing-clinic cases whose major read- 

umi E lack of word attack skill were 
ing difficu Wunseete were 19 boys and one girl who 
identified. six-years, eleven months to twelve- 
ranged from nth in age, second to seventh g rade, 
years, E on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
and 98 to L (WISC). Excluded from the study were 
for aperit extreme physical handicaps, limited 
children w^ igence, bi-lingual home environment, 
general 


$ i t. 
! parent emotional involvemen 
and apt 


ocedure r 

— ding samples, 77 to oo E cue. 
-g] rea ing ~ netic tape. Fror 

e P ecorded on Lee m to oral reading sheets. 


MILDRED C. ROBECK 
University of California 


Tabulations were made of each of the follow i ng 
errors: insertions, stops, repetitions, substitu- T 
tions, refusals, omissions, and reversals. "rn d 
ance for differences in the length and difficulty 95 | 
the samples was made by converting numbers of Le 
rors to percentages. Means and standard devi? m 
tions were determined for six kinds of errors. m 
ples from children who deviated less than one SD 
any one kind of error were analyzed for ty pic? 
error patterns. i nic 
WISC's were administered to 80 Reading C! ost 
children enrolled over a two-year period. S epe 
deviations were calculated from each subjects x 
Scaled score mean. This had the effect of partia a 
ing out the general intelligence factor (1). S b 
Scores were based on the SE, appropriate to ere 
child's age at the time of the test (3). The t’s W ses 
determined for the experimental group of 20 eT 
and for the remaining 60 cases in the clinic pop" 
tion. ing 
Children in the primary section of the read? 
clinic were administered Monroe's Reading Apt 
tude Tests, Primary Form, and Gates Advance jld- 
Primary Reading Tests, Type land Type 2. eri is^ 
ren in the upper elementary sections were adm!" 
tered Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and A- i 
chievement Tests, Form A or B, Error ratios : 


oral reading were compared with silent rea di? p 
achievement and with reading capacity. 
Contributin factors 

en 


_ Cumulative folders for each of the 20 child? to 
in the sample were examined for factors relate 
reading difficulty. Files included pertinent info 
mation from school records, notes on inter Vl 
With parents, some follow-up tests which were ts 
Siven to all subjects, and observations of the chi tab" 
reactions to the clinic program. Factors Wer? 
ulated and arranged in order of frequency. 


r^ 


Results 


Twenty children Whose major reading aitticalt?, 
was lack of word analysis skill made few or nO " id 
Sertions, omissions, and reversals. Fluency topé 
rors represented about half of the total, with Stl f 
twice as frequent as repetitions, Almost hal’ ost 
the errors were on word identification. 
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frequent of these were substitutions (28 percent) 
and refusals (18 percent). 

Nine of the children deviated less than one sig- 
X each error category. Their error patterns 
well fiy bre as *typical". They tended to phrase 
Mai et but lapsed into some word-by- w o rd 
substitt i. hen recognition errors accumulated. The 
nings utions usually were words with like begin- 
indo ME configuration, and made sense inthe 
Spection « context. There was little evidence of in- 
Clues phe: the remainder of a sentence for context 
clues w etusals occurred when no word analysis 
destro ere available or when meaning had been 
re yed by previous errors. Half of the children 

quently asked for verification of words. 
sense Petitions occurred when reading did not make 
Stöpped ; when context clues were needed. Subjects 
quent] doth before and after substitutions fr €- 

Y. Some children tended to produce the first 


So : 
ied or syllable and then stopped until the word 
aS Supplied, 


Int 


at experimental group and the reading-clinic 
Th Showed significant strength, beyond the 
lary evel, in Comprehension, Similarities, Vocab- 
Y, Picture Completion, and Block Design (Ta- 
ple, bor, ompared with Wechsler's population sam- 
Yond th h groups showed significant weakness, be- 
igit de -001 level, in Information, Arithme um 
completo? and Coding. In another study, recently 
readers © this investigator found that proble m 
Ward p tended to deviate in large numbers, to 
vanger Oth ends of the continuum, in Pic ture 
h Ment and Object Assembly subtests (2). 
e 


adi 
ing Potential and Readin Achievement 


T . 
of t he four cases assigned to the primary sections 


ST i p- 
centile eding clinic averaged above the 50th peT 
ituc onroe's Readin 


in each ar à 
titu ch area measured by M 
Bener e tests (Table II). In clinic practice, the 
ate ; ^l intelligence factor was assumed to oper 


ptitudii tests: therefore, subtests which indicated 
raj int at 25 or more percentile points below gen- 
Sbsepy, 9lligence were considered clues for further 
low in Se. By this criterion two children W d e 
Sptijs s; Pul aptitude, three were low in auditory 

l es and one was low in articulation. ] 
ow gc Same children averaged one-half grade be 


Meng (at School in Si ding achieve- 

i placement in silent reading 

igi, (Table II). Oral reading analysis, ee 
for ev 


an aver i rror 
unni age recognition er 
ve 3 ere words on material which was à full 
inst far e School grade placement. This dod 
truc Elow the accepted criterion of 1:20 at 


Uet; 
4 Site’! level. -— 
as childr r lacemen 
Cay, 3Vera ren, whose M grade p eem Reading 


Pacity peed 6. 4, on the Durrell-Sulli 
est. They averaged more than one a? 


one-half years above their M chronological age of 
ten years, two months. This result is not surprising 
since the clinic sample rated significantly high on 
the WISC Vocabulary and Comprehension subtests, 
after above average intelligence (108.5) had been 
equated. 

On the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement 
Test, clinic subjects averaged 2.5, more than two 
grades below school placement and 3. 9 grades be- 
low indicated capacity. Their indicated reading po- 
tential averaged four years above their reading age 
of seven years, nine months. 

On oral reading materials, which were compar- 
able in difficulty to the indicated silent reading 
achievement level, they averaged one word recog- 
nition error for each six running words. 


Possible Causal Factors 


The review of Case Histories revealed combina- 
tions of factors which may have contributed to the 
reading difficulty. Of 93 factors recorded, those 
which appeared in frequencies greater than three 
were the following: Minimum entrance age- twelve; 
Poor auditory memory- eleven; Poor visual mem- 
ory- ten; Lack of auditory discrimination- eight: 
Mixed lateral dominance- eight; Social immaturity- 
six: Delayed articulation- four; Distractability - 


four. 


Summary 


1. The oral reading of children who lacked word 
attack skills showed a high proportion of fluency er- 
rors but was not characterized by undue tension as- 
sociated with the reading situation. The most fre- 
quent errors of recognition were substitutions of 
words with like beginnings and similar configura - 
tion which made sense with preceding context. 

2. The null hypothesis that readers who lacked 
word-analysis skill were not significantly different 
in intellectual functioning from the Wechsler popu- 
lation sample was rejected for all subtests except 
Object Assembly. Selected clinic cases were sig- 
nificantly high (.001) in Comprehension, Similarit- 
ies, Vocabulary, Picture Completion, Block De - 
sign, and in Picture Arrangement (. 01 level). They 
were significantly low a 001) in Information, Arith- 
metic, Digit Span, and Coding. 

The null hypothesis that readers who lacked word 
analysis skill were not significantly different in in- 
tellectual functioning from other problem readers 
held for all subtests except Picture Arrangement 
and Object Assembly. 

3. The experimental group indicated reading po- 
tential beyond age-grade expectancies as measured 
py standardized aptitude and reading capacity tests. 
primary age children indicated one-half grade re- 
tardation and upper grade children showed more 
than two grades retardation in silent reading. 
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1959), pp. 
ing Psychology, XXIII ( 
ts. All subjects produced error g sulting Psychology enes 
achievernentites tration level when reading orally 2. Wechsler, David. Wechsler Intelig > Psy- 
P E Is comparable in difficulty to -— er Children Manual (New York: The 
from graded vector cala achievement levels, ' chological Corporation, 1949). and 
war gg p nem suspected as contributing . Bebe tring C. Intellectual Stren Oe ta 
Of the : a imat- , : Tov Rede CHR CH 
m , three tiges icri ae Weaknesses regen by Deomm Cup to the 
: the cases investigated: " ren on the WIS eport y icago, 
gett auditory memory, and poor visual mem Workshop in Reading Research, Chi 
Ron, April 17, 1962. 
REFERENCES 
i tructure of the 
hen, Jacob. ‘The Factorial S i 
1. "A at Ages 7-6, 10-6, and 13-6, " Journal 
TABLE I 
WISC SUBTEST DISTRIBUTIONS OF t 
Experimental Group* Clinic Population** 
Subtest t Probability ls Probability 
Information -11.26 - 001 -55.98 . 001 
Comprehension 35. 44 . 001 85. 68 . 001 
Arithmetic -29. 79 . 001 -99. 32 . 001 
Similarities 24.92 . 001 81.95 . 001 
Vocabulary 19.58 . 001 69. 12 f api 
(Digit Span) -28. 49 . 001 715.54 .00 
Picture Completion 9.76 . 001 43.32 . 001 
Picture Arrangement 3.62 + OL 1.19 z 
Block Design 6.30 001 13.60 001 
Object Assembly = 15 
Codin 


* N = 20, 


Probability at 
** N = 60 


Probability at ` 


RESULTS OF MONROE 


"S READING APTITUDE TESTS IN PERCENT] LE RANKS 
Intelli- udi- Articu- Lang- 
Name — gence* Visual tory Motor lation uage M R-L** 
Jett 98 57+ 734 95 82 7 = 
Jane 95 644 90 96 304 $i 5 Tes 
Don 89 85 254 72 89 99 74 an 
Clint 70 60 16+ 83 86 94 68 10-7 
M- 88 67 51 87 72 92 
* WISC, converted to PR 

** Hand-eye-fo 


ot preference 


* 25 or more PR points below 10 
TABLE Hu 
ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS IN SILENT AND ORAL, READING 

Subjects Gates Advanceq Primar 3 

Name ` Grade ant o iy Levey o pading - 
"or atio 

Teff 3.0 2.2 2.1 lj m 
lang 3.0 2.5 2.0 L8 1:4 
Don 3.0 3.4 3.1 : 1:6 
Clint 3.0 Zi 19 a 1:8 
M- 3.0 2.6 23 29 1:5 
*Recognition error Tunning Words : g 
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How Intermediate Children Rank the Subjects 


an pe sic over a decade ago, Jersild conducted 
facet of mea of children’s interests (1). A 
n the un study entailed the interest children had 
Was Mem np: areas. An open-end questionnaire 
ally rank in Jersild’s study. Social studies gener- 
least, hy first as the subject children liked the 
Children e author was stimulated to investigate 
Drofesso, interests in the subject areas when à 
Studies s of a graduate course queried if social 
ere even rank low if an interest inventory po 
Oped listing activities in the subject areas. 
BY 
Am 
Opeq 
Science 
choice ? Social studies and spelling. Eacht 
Placed me had three items. A ‘‘Yes was 
ae iy ter the item which was liked the most and 
liked hace placed after the item which was dis- 
"Ntory TM Forty groupings composed the In- 
M his is an example of one of the groupings. 


i 


ust ple-choice Interest Inventory Was devel- 
ing five subject areas: arithmetic, English, 
h multiple- 


Gi (Yesor No) 
Vea 
" talk on the United States government. — 
los. 
‘talk on insects — 


ive a 
tal 
k on how multiplication tables helpus /— 


Fo; 


& baa 
Simi "Sis " 
mila S of comparison, five open- end que 


» 
agtt of to Jersild's questions composed the last " 
seed e L questionnaire. Also, the children were 
ig en ank the subjects — arithmetic, English, 
Whicp Social studies and spelling — in the order 
by Ov Ney liked them. 
a! the aug CDer 1960, the test was administered 
Nd 4, thar, 1 being tested, 
he reading 


stions 


Sp 35 reg’ teacher in the schoo 
ilem qe in its entirety to preclude t 
Con Stug, Oe pupils. The number pä 
bon lidateg eS 107 boys and 107 girls of the Caln 
Sylvan: School in Thorndale, southeastern 


an ; 
ia. Three classrooms on each of the 


WAYNE L. HERMAN, Jr. 
Laurel, Maryland 


fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade levels, or a total of 
nine classrooms, were administered the question- 
naire separately. All of the subjects used in the 
study are taught in each heterogeneously grouped 
classroom. The grade distribution of the test popu- 


lation follows: 


Girls Boys 

Fourth grade 31 24 
Fifth grade 42 38 
Sixth grade 34 45 
Totals 107 TOT 


The Findings 


When all the boys and girls in the test popula- 
tion are considered, social studies items in the In- 
terest Inventory were rejected more frequently 
than were the items of any other subject. Social 
studies items were disliked more than any other 
subject items by fourth-grade girls and boys and 
fifth-grade boys. science and social studies items 
were tied for being disliked the most by sixth-grade 
girls. The fifth-grade girls disliked science items 
most and social studies items next. The subjects 
liked the least are listed in percent according to 
the number of times chosen in the multiple-choice 


Interest Inventory. 


107 Boys English 2ST 
Social Studies . 220 

Arithmetic .192 

Science .186 

Spelling .165 

1.000 


107 Girls Social Studies .264 


Science . 263 
Arithmetic iss 
English 2170 
Spelling .110 

1. 000 


y 
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214 Boys and Girls Social Studies .242 


Science -224 
English + 203 
Arithmetic .193 
Spelling ..:138 

1:000 


S was the inter- 
most of the 

de leadover other 
rithmetic in that 
the girls. Sci- 


107 Boys Science .223 
Spelling .219 
Arithmetic - 208 
Social Studies . 197 
English .153 
1.000 
107 Girls Spelling .304 
English +231 
Arithmetic -197 
Social Studies -141 
Science .127 
214 Boys and Girls Spelling . 262 
Arithmetic + 202 
English .192 
Science .175 
Social Studies .169 
1.000 
When the children Were asked which Subject they 
liked the least, social Studies and 


English were 
mentioned most frequently (number of responses 


are in parentheses): English (82), social Studies 
(71), science (62), arithmetic (31), and Spelling 
(19). When the boys and girls listed What they 
liked best in School, the number of responses were: 
Spelling (137), arithmetic (89), social Studies (54) 
Science (42), and English (35) 

The test population chose social Studies fourth 
or fifth more times than any other Subject. English 
drew a significant number of fourth and fifth place 
votes by the boys in the Study. Girls placed Sci- 
ence close to social studies as the subject they 
liked the least. Spelling was ranked highest by the 

girls followed by arithmetic and English. The 
boys ranked arithmetic first, spelling second and 


, 


Science third. 
Conclusions and Recommendations 
recommendations 


ably 

The results of this study compare Arn of 
with Jersild's results. Admittedly, the eani M 
the Interest Inventory results depends on w Chil- 
balance was achieved in the grouped items. nial 
dren have little interest in the subject BL - has 
Studies; girls have less interest than ee uam 
been said that social studies is the most e school 
nous of the subjects taught in the elementa Y asm 
Can the blame for this indictment be laid or heny 
teacher? The Social Studies Council of oket 0 
County in Pennsylvania has compiled a book nie 
over a hundred activities which its tigen into 
using to inject enthusiasm, variety and vig 
its social Studies’ program. minous: 

The social studies book is usually prt -en i$ 
The reading problem for many of the chil x down; 
not unreal. Study guides, rewriting the we cm 
taping reading assignments, grouping, the 


2 ;els are 

System, " and texts on different reading lev be 
ways of dealing with the reading problem. turn 
archaic mode of having each pupil take his 
reading orally should be eliminated. of teach" 

The "'expanding environment’? concept < the 10V 
ing social studies could be responsible for 
interest, 


ipon^ 
Preston thinks the ‘expanding e lopment 
ment" concept is inconsistent with the af 
of children’s Social concepts — a develope idr 
which is not orderly. Others suggest re ten 
already know “expanding environment’ pei 
emporary communication at à 

in, television. The home-schoo t 
Seaton atiy taste oe n ROT plan is tol 
geographic 


en 


g0 


ion? 
: munity, Social Processes, Reg 
and Cultures and the Past (2). van pron, 
18 unrealistic to think we Tee chil n 
rest in all areas by most p chi vh 
d ticable that high interests of CM ha 
be utilized to ¢ eir optimum advantage; qucm u^ 
t attempt is made to raise low interest 16^. an 
the introduction of a variety of teaching MO theo" 
sie te d inque cou EU ee cee eel 


Studies scope and sequence- 
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An Investigation of the Attitudes of Parents of Unsuccessful and 


Successful Readers* 


THE 
oe PROBLEM is universal and the 
aves ma n the field is overwhelming, yet research 
abilities Ny questions unanswered concerning the 
lure ee influence the child’s learning to read. 
With emoti reading has frequently been associated 
Problem lonal problems and, in turn, emotional 
ties, md have been attributed to reading difficul- 
Whether ppe e ement persists on the question of 
result o 1e emotional problems are a cause ora 
ĉffectiye the reading disability. It seems that an 
involye Geo to the reading problem should 
doubt qe Ot personality of the child. It is 
reading p lat any conscientious investigator of the 
tha Problem today would be naive to the extent 


re 


the 

y wo : : 
s icieney a posit one specific cause for reading 
; Whole» With increasing emphasis on the 


we Way tee IURI, the atomistic approach is 81V- 
within * he more meaningful global viewpoint. 
i is m frame of reference, the child’s relation 
r evel ents certainly plays an important part 
Sadig, CPMent of his personality and thus his 


hil 
ne se, unseling parents of URs at the Psycho- 
nt , ‘ene for Children at the University of 

S Were writer observed that many of the par- 
nde ap otionally disturbed. She began to 
hi nt Hurt, if any, did the attitudes toward 
ala research in the etiology of the UR. Very 
Shou ttitudes p has been done in the area of paren- 
this re egarding ways in which children 
this in, ate ated. It ig with this one area that 
PWang eStigat 
Uns "d chit 
ents lifer i 


is concerned. It is the purpose of 
ion to determine whether the attitudes 
jo MCI practices of the parents of 
Th bague tantly from the attitudes of par- 
Mitre e Ss i Sful readers (SRs). 


ls 
+, P pa j l 
j XD. end is a condensation of a dissertation 
Wat a at the University of Denve 
hesda Hospital, Denver, Colo 


submitted in part 
Colorado. 


-, Denver, i 
aT. linical psychologist. 


rado, as € 


* 
DOROTHY P. MACDONALD ü 
Veterans’ Administration 
Dayton, Ohio 


Clinic. The other two groups were parents of URs 
and SRs in a public school. All groups were fairly 
well matched for age, education and socio-economic 
level. The children’s groups were matched for IQ 
and reading ability. 

For the collection of data, permission was 
granted by Bell and Schaefer (2) to use their Paren- 
tal Attitude Research Instrument (PARI). With the 
exception of the parents of one UR, all parents in 
the clinic group were seen and given the PARI at 
the clinic. The writer administered the PARI in 
each home of the children in the two control groups. 
All children were given the WISC and Wide Range. 

A chi-square test was computed as a means of 
testing the significance of difference of parental 
agreement between the three reading groups. Al- 
though the findings of this study did not support 
the hypothesis, it is felt that there were interest- 
ing implications. 

The parents of the URs in the public school ex- 
pressed attitudes that were more similar to those 
expressed by the parents of SRs than by parents of 
the URs in the child guidance clinic. Significant 
differences in attitudes between the mothers of the 
three groups were found in four of the PARI scales: 
Breaking the will, Strictness, Suppression of Ag- 
gression, and Suppression of Sex. The differences 
were found mainly between the mothers in the clinic 
and the mothers of poor readers in the public 
schools. The clinic mothers were inclined to be 
less strict, less likely to suppress aggressive acts 
of their children, and less likely to suppress their 
children's curiosity about sex than the mothers of 
the URs and SRs in the public school. 

significant differences in attitudes between the 
fathers of the three groups were found in three of 
the PARI scales: Excluding Outside Influences, 
Suppression of Aggression, and Suppression of Sex. 
The differences were found mainly between the 


jal fulfillment of the requirements for the 
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fathers in the clinic and the fathers of URs in the 
public school. The clinic fathers were inclined to 
be less likely than the public school UR or SR fa- 
thers to suppress their children's curiosity about 
sex, and less likely to feel that children should 
never learn things outside the home which would 
make them doubt their parents' ideas. 

The means of the scores of the clinic fathers 


tended to be predominantly the lowest of all parents. 


Owing to the fact that the URs in this study were 
all male, it may prove fruitful if future UR studies 
examine the relationship between the UR and his 
father. Very little research has been devoted to 
the attitudes and personality traits of fathers. 
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Age, | Q, and Improvement of Reading " 


C 
m HN with high IQ's, it has been assumed 
a Ren reading specialists, make greater progress 
*emedial Reading program than children with 
The belief stems, perhaps, from the 
igence ; eonrelation between achievement mH 
O profit fr as currently measured. The potenti: r 
Or the chi om remedial reading is held tobe greater 
ildren with the higher IQ's. The resulting 


Pract; 
ic S : 
Chilqyo s has been to select for Remedial Reading 


by 
in 


(1) found 
cholastic 
aprehension 
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Ages, IQ's, and reading-change scores were 
ranked and tau coefficients were computed. The 
correlation between IQ and reading improvement 
was 4.17, between IQ and age -. 49, and between 
age and reading improvement -. 32. Thelatter cor- 
relations are those expected, younger children re- 
sponding to instruction better than older ones. 
Younger children had, perhaps. substantially higher 
IQ's. When the effect of age was partialled out of 
the interrelationship between IQ and reading im- 
ement, the result was a tau coefficient of +.01. 
Age, or an unstudied correlate of it, was respon- 
sible for the very slight relationship between in- 
telligence and improvement. When IQ was par- 
tialled out of the correlation between age and im- 
he result was a change to a tau coef- 


prov 


provement, t 
ficient of -. 39. 


In summary, no empirical support was found 


for the belief that children with high IQ's make 

the greatest progress in Remedial Reading. Rather 
age, or some correlate of it, perhaps history of 
failure OF responsiveness to small-group instruc- 
tion, was found to be related to improvement in 
reading. ]t appears to the writer that there is a 
nagd tà seek à criterion other than mental ability 
in making selections for classes in Remedial Reading. 
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The Relationship Between Pupil Self-Evaluation, Teacher Evalua- 
tion of the Pupil and Scholastic Achievement 


SELF THEORISTS have proposed a fundamental 
relationship between self-concept and behavior. 
In addition, they have postulated that threat to the 
Self decreases the ability of the person to perceive 
both self and situation accurately. 

Previous research leaves unresolved the rela- 
tionship between teachers' behavior and the self- 
concept of individual pupils. Although it is a wide- 
ly held belief among educators and many psycholo- 
gists that such a relationship exists, empirical da- 
ta are needed. Perkins (3) and Staines (5) both 
found relationships between teacher behavior and 
self-conceptualization in children. Sears (4) found 
that there was a relationship between pupil self- 
ratings on mental ability and teacher ratings of 
mental ability on youngsters in middle childhood. 

The research on accuracy of self-evaluation by 
children suggests first, that there is a wide range 
in ability to view self realistically (1), second, 
that there seems to be a tendency to overestimate 

(6) and third, that accuracy seems to be a function 
ot only of the variable being estimated (6) butalso 
n degree of ‘‘threat’’ (3). A fourth generaliza- 
the : ple the research has been stated by Wylie(6): 
nan ee is some limited evidence of individual 
e of self-rating, but a lack of detailed 
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the 
task? Is there a general tendency, throughout 


group, to overestimate ? 
Procedure 


Three classes of fifth graders and tw 
of sixth graders (72 boys and 76 girls) in a m 
politan Florida school and their five teachers § E 
as subjects. These teachers averaged 15 yer 's 
experience, were all women, two held maste De 
degrees, which the other three held bachel9! 
degrees in elementary education. s 

Tn the spring of 1960, the pupils rated themselves 


o classes 
etro” 
erve 


e 


on the 15 school items of the ‘‘How I See MyS ild 
5-point scale developed by Gordon from the one ne 
(2) categories. The following are a sample of 
fifteen categories: 

a 
In school, I don’t stay 12345 In school, Stay 
with things and finish with some 
them till I finish 


J do well in 


I don't do well in 
school work 


School work 


12345 


" ry 
School isn’t interes- 12345 School iS Ve e 
ting to me interesting 
er 
Imnotassmartas 12345 I’m smart the 
as the others in my than mos 
class others in 
class j 
wel 
I don’t read well 12345  Ireadvery 


na^ 

The children were given the following eX 01^ 
tion of the questions: tudy 

“I would like for you to help me with a 9 e 
I'm making of teacher-pupil relationships ^ ether 
way you and your teacher work and study to8° 5 ur 
These sheets are for my use only. None 9 may 
classmates, or your teacher, or the principa , : | 
see them - this is just between you and magit ut | 

“There are fifteen items on this sheet | 
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ie LUE according to the way you feel most of 

the time, 1 9 Ne feels the same about school all 

of the tin but try to think of the way you feel most 

Wills ne. Please remember that no one else 
jm your papers. " 

and ime, UEM were given time to ask questions 
e irae item was read, and the child circled 
1s se that represented his feeling onthe item 

random] a te avoid *'set", about half the items, 

e posie distributed were presented with one as 
Scoring ve answer, and five the negative. For 
as five yd all positive items were ranked 
computed total score on the fifteen items was 
rom hig} for each child. The children were listed 
is ls to lowest using this score, then this 

ach EUM into stanines. 
highest : eacher was asked to rank his pupils from 
then ‘ate on the same self-report scale, 
ists Sena. was divided into stanines. The two 
child in th compared. If the teacher placed the 
hey wey € same stanine as he placed himself, 
Place qu. Said to agree. If the teacher did not 
himself. child in the same stanine as he placed 

Wo ee were said to disagree. 
Tate the eeks later, the children were asked to 
tive imd MM as to their estimate of their rela- 
the Stang ion in class achievement, as measured by 
that in 25 Achievement Test. They were told 
Yearly a ew weeks they would be given the regular 
Sider Chievement tests. They were asked to con- 
"the erue ei in relation to their classmates 7 
Smarter po OÍ people in the room Yo think are 
You think an you, and then the number of people. 
They Wer are not as smart as you are generally. 
me m “ asked to write on the paper given them 
whether the that represented their class pos ition, 
"à fourth pd thought they were first, or Sec ond, 
to im es boe Sixteenth, or thirty-fourth. The se 
T est Mer arranged in order from highes 
* Stanineg ^ P class then each list was divided 
Š 3 

"i ee were asked to rank their classes 
Wer by th © lowest on achievement as Me 7. 
chito divided P tanford Achievement Test. Thelis 
Wag S estim into stanines and compared to the o 

used for pen. The same criterion a$ befor 

Wo ree and disagree. . D 
mediate ca later, each teacher gave the inter- 

t Test «TY, Form JM, of the Stanford Achieve 
lt gr highe The scores of the pupils were listed 
he St to lowest and divided into stanines. 
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For example, if the child fell in the thirdstanine 
on the self-report scale and the third stanine on his 
actual achievement test score, he was said to be 
accurate on his self-report. The same definition 
applied to test estimate. 

The hypotheses to be tested were: 

1. There will be a positive relationship between 
the child's agreement with the teacher on the 
self-report scale and his accuracy on the 
self-report scale as an estimate of achieve- 
ment. 

2. There will be a positive relationship between 
the child's agreement with the teacher on es- 
timate of test ranking and his accuracy in 
ranking himself. 

3. When the teacher and child are inaccurate, 
they will agree on the direction of inaccuracy 
(over or under-estimate) in comparing se l= 
report scale to actual achievement test rank. 

4. When the teacher and the child are inaccurate 
on the achievement estimate, they will agree 
on the direction of the inaccuracy. 

5. When the teacher and the child disagree on the 
self-report scale, the teacher’s ranking will 
be closer to actual ranking on achievement 


test. 

6. Where the teacher an 
estimate of achieveme 
ing will be closer to ac 
ment test. 

7. Children who er 
measure will err in 
other measure. 


d child disagree on the 
nt, the teacher's rank- 
tualrank onachieve- 


r in their estimate on one 
the same direction on the 


Results 


the hypotheses, except the fifth 


The data for all 
lyzed by means ofthe chi-square 


and sixth, were ana 


test of significance. . 
Table I presents the findings on the teac her- 


pupil nypotheses in which chi-square was used. The 
first nypothesis, that there will be a positive cor- 
relation between agreement on self-report and the 
child’s accuracy on ranking himself in the same 
relative class position on the self-report scale that 
he holds on achievement test performance, was up- 
held. The number who were accurate was small, 
but of those who were, twice as many also had teach- 
-pupil agreement. 
il heh je ines was not expected for two reasons. 
First, agreement ona stanine-classification is a 
rigorous test. Ina class of 27 pupils, the stanine 
distribution is: 1, 2, 4, 5 7, 5, 4, 2, 1. Thechild 
could be ranked second on self-report and actually 
be third in achievement and be classified as *tinac- 
curate. "' Second, the child was rating himself gen- 
erally on many school items, including attitud es 
toward school subjects and teachers as well as abil- 
ity. This rating was being used against test achieve- 


tona standardized test. 
Meynen the children were asked to rank themselves 
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rticular task, the number who were inac- 
ides doubled but was still less than one-third of 
the group. There was no relationship between 
agreement and accuracy on the specific task. 

Since teacher and pupil both tend to be inaccu- 
rate by this rigorous definition, is there any pat- 
tern to their inaccuracy? Three types of hypo- 
theses were explored, one dealing with directionof 
error, the second dealing with amount, and the 
third with consistency of error. Hypotheses three 
and four (direction of error) were upheld (see Ta- 
ble I). We cannot assign causation, but the high 
degree of relationship is noteworthy. 

Hypotheses five and six (amount of error) were 
tested by use of the t test for correlated mea ns. 
The mean difference between the discrepancy 
Scores (actual stanine - estimated Stanine) for both 
pupils and teachers on both self-report and test es- 
timate were computed. In both cases, the teachers 
were closer to the actual rank than were the pupils. 
The differences between teacher and pupils were 
Significant at the . 001 level. That is, even though 
the teachers missed the Correct rank, they were 
closer to being ‘‘on target’’ than were the pupils. 

The seventh hypothesis, that pupils would be 
consistent in their over- or underestimation was 
upheld (see Table II). The child who overestimated 
his achievement test score also tended to overes- 
timate himself on the self-report scale. 

The data were analyzed for sex differences, but 
none were found. Teachers were neither more nor 
less accurate on boys than girls; neither more nor 
less in agreement with one sex or the other. Neith- 
er boys nor girls had higher accuracy, nor differ- 
ent tendencies to over- or underestimate. 


Discussion 
Discussion 


In this study, teachers were not able to predict 
ith much success the way children would evaluate 
Me Ives on self-reports about school and esti- 
themse pei performance. There was agreement 
mate of tion of error of evaluation, but little on 
on direc EHE It may be that the teacher's evalu- 
actual qn child influences the way he evaluates 
ation of t j^ seem to have an **over-reaction" sit- 
mself. ; denaDED overestimates the childa little, 
The timates himself even more. Al- 
cannot state a cause-effect relationship, 
though we work would suggest this possibility. 
Staines’ (5) * inship between agreement and accu- 
The relatic M -repirt tends to support the idea 
racy on the tie” might be threat-reducing leading 
that agreemen himself realistically. Disagree- 


spild to see dency for the pupil to dis- 
the chil lead to the tendency 
nt may le 


er-reaction. T" 
hence the pre were accurate on both esti 
en chi 


t 

e d complete agreemen 
enr = more agreed with the 
Of the eight others who 
t but either over or un- 


hir 
uation. 
the child overes 


me 

tort. iy sev 
nly : 

a Three 


der-evaluated their test estimate, none had com- 
plete agreement with the teacher, three had s 
agreement, and only two agreed with the teache bs 
estimate of achievement. Although these er 
are too small for any statistical meaning, LP 
reflect a possible trend of a positive relationship 
between pupil-teacher agreement and pupil accu 
racy of self-estimate. ! t 
We found this group of pupils to be consisten 
in both under- and over-estimation. We foun : 
no more tendency to overestimate than to under 
estimate. Further, if we couple this pupil | aem 
Sistency with the significant relationship to aane 
er estimate, there is a pattern of consistente?» 
by both teacher and child. Although the magn! 
of the teacher's error is significantly less than 
the pupils', the consistency of direction seems is 
most significant. The big question, of rev T 
who is influencing whom? Is it that the teac o8 
understands how the child sees himself, or ie gui 
the teacher's evaluation shape the child? lu TS 
not say from this study. We cansay that the c ne 
general view of self in relation to school is T 
flected in his specific view of his ability on a 
Standardized achievement test. 


Summary 


yth” 

Teachers and children in five fifth-a nd e 
grade classes were asked to estimate the epu à 
performance on a standardized achievement wI 
The children also rated themselves on a ‘ Po nem" 
See Myself’ scale on general feelings about 
Selves in relation to the school situation. ^ 
teachers estimated the rank order of the |a 
on these reports. All ranks were placed in he 
nines, and the amount of agreement between 
er and child, and degree and amount of ye tes 
between Self-reports, estimates, and actua d 


e 
ldren 


emen 


un 
rank were analyzed. Relationships were fo ports 
between pupil-teacher agreement on self-! ate ° 


and accuracy of the self-report as an estim ror 
actual test rank and between direction of eT? ache" 
both self-report and test estimate between ie di- 
and pupils. The pupils were consistent in neas" 
rection (over- or underestimation) on both mates 
ures. Teachers were closer to correct esti! i 

of test ranks than were pupils. Teacher-DUP jal 
disagreement seems to be related to perc €P " pole 


distortion in the same direction by both. in the 
of threat was discussed as a possible factor 
amount and degree of pupil error. 
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TABLE I 


TEACHER AND CHILD ESTIMATES AND SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT RATING 


Number of Children 


Variable 


1. Agreement between Teacher and Pupil 
on Self-report Accurate Inaccurate Chi-Square 
Agree 10 26 
Disagree 5 105 13, 46* 


2. Agreement between Teacher and Pupil 


on Achievement Estimates - - 
Agree 
Disagree 21 83 1.38 
3. Direction of error of estimate, : 
Self-report Overestimate Underestimate 
Teacher overestimates 25 m 
Teaches underestimates 10 : 
4. Direction of error of estimate, 
achievement 25 12 
Teacher overestimates To 35 16.25* 


Teacher underestimates - 
* Difference is significant at the . 01 level of confidence 


TABLE I 
BETWEEN SELF- 

Co REN'S ESTIMATE 
NSISTENCY OF CHILD TEST ESTIMATE 


REPORT AND 


- =report, Chi-Square 
Direction of error of estimate on Direction of I A Arem ? 
rank achievement test to actual ran 
Overestimate ir i did 
40 1 
Overestimate 11 42 34. 6** 
Underestimate t at the -001 level of confidence 


* > = YEI 
*Difference is significan 


Field News 


SOME FINDINGS OF PROJECT ENGLISH AND PROJECT TALENT 

Some of the findings to date are: High school boys have larger vocabularies than 
girls, but girls have better reading comprehension and effective expression: more than 
one-fourth of the high scnool freshmen outrank the average high school senior in Eng- 
lish; high English scores almost always are accompanied by high mathematic scores ; 
the average high school senior can answer correctly only 28 percent of the questions 
based on the level of difficulty found in Atlantic Monthly or Saturday Review, he does 
better (44%) with Readers Digest and gets up to 54 percent correct with Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 


PARENTS FAVOR NATION-WIDE TEST 

The American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll) reports that 77 percent 
of parents would favor a standard nation-wide test to be giventoallstudents when they 
enter and when they graduate from high school. The question was phrased on theas- 
sumption that such a test would measure achievement and would permit comparison 
among graduates of various high schools. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND ACADEMIC SUPERIORITY 

From a survey undertaken in the public schools of Springfield, Missouri, the 
President's Council on Youth Fitness concludes that students who maintain a high lev- 
el of physical fitness tended, on the average, to have the best grades, the fewest ab- 


sences, the heaviest load of extracurricular activities, and the most healthy attitudes 
as judged by their teachers. 


CREATIVITY - INHERITED OR ACQUIRED? 
Sidney J. Parnes of the University of Buffalo reports in 


January 1963, that the hypothesis is supported that creativity can be learned. In 2 
carefully matched experimental study, 


dents showed substantial gains on two tests of idea-quantity; they showed clear super- 


iority over the control group in three tests of qualitative production of ideas; and they 
were characterized by the personality characteristic, dominance. 


PAUL R. MORT - RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

Twelve research fellowships in the Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, are announced for the academic year 1963-64. Each 
fellowship carries a stipend of $2,440 for the academic year, including tuition exemp 
tions for eight semester hours each semester. Further information may be obtaine 
from the Institute of Administrative Research, 525 West 120th Street, New York 2 T, 
New York. 


, TED CHILDREN 
TE ERAN edited, psychologist at Stanford University, 

Dr- 163 of Terman's 1500 gifted children. Some of her findings are: the income 
zy en rose from $2,675 to $13,500 in the 1940-60 years; thatof the women $2, 287 
a 800 for the same period; politically, the Republicans outnumber the Democrats: 
to ae and their greatest satisfactions are work, marriage, and children - in that 
two- 


order. 


has completed a new 


FIELD NEWS 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is conducting a survey 
of current research and experimentation on programed learning in teacher education 
About 50 percent of the AACTE member institutions have identified 600 faculty members 
working in one or more areas of programed learning. Itis to these individualsthat a 
questionnaire is being sent to determine the status of programed learning. 


ACCELERATED COLLEGE EDUCATION 
Nassau Community College, a two-year liberal arts college, has instituted an accel- 


erated program somewhat similar to the trimester plan currently in operation at some 
colleges. At Nassau the program is known as the ‘‘Two Plus Two Plan." It consi sts 
of the usual fall and spring semesters plus a double summer session offering. The dou- 
ble summer session enables students to take as many as four semester length-courses 
Or one or two complete full-year courses in order that the Associate Degree may be 


earned in less than two years. 
UCEA RESEARCH SEMINAR 


The University Council for Educ 
of Illinois will be host for a three-w 


ational Administration announces that the University 
eek seminar on “Community Decision Making and 


Change and Their Influence on Education'' in late summer of this year. The seminar is 
an outgrowth and extension of the work initiated in 1961 by the UCEA Task Forceon The 
School as a Political Institution. The seminar will be supported by a development grant 


from the Cooperative Research Branch. 


PROJECT SOCIAL STUDIES 
The U S. Office of Education announces the initiation of Project Social Studies. This 
program is designed to improve research, instruction, teacher education, and the dis- 
semination of information in the social studies. The Cooperative Research Branch is 
cooperating with other divisions within the office by making funds available to colleges, 
universities, state education departments, and through the latter, local school systems 
for (a) basic and applied research projects, (b) curriculum s tudy centers and (c) 
the social studies. These activities may be conducted 


research development activities in c x 
at any level, from pre-school through adult education, and may focus on one or more of 
the social studies. . 

Although the areas referred to above are the ones in which funds are currently avail- 
able, they represent on rts in the social studies. If you or any of your 
Colleagues have ideas of other activities that might improve rese arch, instruct ion, 
teacher education, or the disseminati :-rormation in this field, the office invites 
you to express your interests. d instructions for submitting a p - 
plications may be obtained from Special Cooperative Research eum ins 
U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Was ington 
25, D.C. 


DROPO SS RATE 

The Acum Finance Association estimates that theunemployment 7 an 
among youth who left high school last year without graduating is 26.8 Due eed sai n E 
to the 17. 9 percent rate of high school graduates. (A study of youre fe fice as high a 5 
Sch i howed that dropouts ai 

a - graduated as I : sus Bureau figures show median incomes o f 


$7260; wit dica 
education, $3450. Dropouts a g handicap: 


re suffering a growin 


ES 
COLLEGE EDUCATION AND STUDENT PINANG dies have repeatedly found- 


i tu 
fi Two recently completed studies poppari ue previous a es 
Mancing is a major factor in starting an ormal Education for High Ability Youth," 


In one of the studies, "The Duration of P mong the upper 30 per- 


condu i i oundation, i ) i 
Cent uu me oer ect ason for failure to enter bem ve “ 
be inadaguate Tumne] a i Furthermore con dualis 

9f the male dropouts and one-third of the female dropouts: 
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FIELD NEWS 


The other study was a survey of the 11, 000 winnersoftheSears-Roebuck Foundation 
agricultural scholarships for freshmen in the years 1936-56. It showed that 78.5 per- 
cent of the recipients earned degrees at the bachelor's level and over. Also, it showed 


that more than 75 percent of those responding to the questionnaire feltthat financial aid 
received was substantial or vital. 


KENNEDY FOUNDATION VISITING PROFESSORSHIPS 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Sargent Shriver and President Felix C. Robb have announced the 
establishment of Kennedy Foundation Visiting Professorships at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. The professorships will be awarded to outstanding investigators 
from fields that can contribute to a better understanding of mental retardation, such as 
genetics, bio-chemistry, physiology, psychology, education, pediatrics, psychiatry. 
sociology, and anthropology. Preference will be given to scientists who have not pre- 
viously worked on mental retardation. The professor will be expected to give a gradu - 
ate seminar on a topic of his choice and to study mental retardation witha view toward 
assessing current knowledge and defining research problems and strategies. Several 
appointments will be made each year on an international basis. Applications and no m=- 
inations are being received for the academic years 1963-64 and 1964-65. For further 


information write Nicholas Hobbs, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville5, 
Tennessee. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION RESEARCH 


The educational research unit in the Division of Education of the Pan American Union 


currently is conducting a questionnaire survey of the programs and institutions in Latin 
America offering correspondent studies. Further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


Readers are invited to send items of research interest to 


Tohn Schmid, Professor, College of Education, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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It Says in The JER... 


HOW VIABLE ARE the *'natural sciences’’ ‘‘social sciences” and **humanities" ae 
major classifications of scholarship? Not very, say Knapp and Ehlinger ?" 
ter building profiles based on the production of Ph.D.’s. Among the 30" 
called “‘sciences, " a major distinction has to be made between physical an 
biological Sciences. Even among the biological sciences, those oriented + 
plant" subject matter keep close company, but they arenot significantly S 
sociated with ‘‘animal’’ disciplines. The homogeneity of the so-called wee 
cial sciences,” in turn, would appear to be largely mythical. The “hum? 
ties, ’’ on the other hand, is fairly well vindicated asacategory. The field ? 


education seems to constitute a special d ition? 
: raditi 
fields of scholarship. sin "btt sot from the ta 


MIDDLE-CLASS CHILDREN anticipate assuming responsibilities earlier than in 


lower-class children, Zunich reports fro ixth-gr? 
children. P m a Texas study of 500 six 


1 " ; n 

TEACHERS CAN, following a period of in-service education, di tiate betW" 
pupils of varying mental health status, Bledsoe serovars a cen comp? P 
teacher ratings with pupil performance on a mental health analysis. 


HORN CALLS ATTENTION to multiple discrimi 
approach of one of the oldest problems i 
measuring of traits, those relatively en 
euish one person from another despite 
circumstances. 


;pl€ 
nant function analysis as a possib g 
n psychology — the discovery tin^ 
during characteristics which 015 of 
variation over a considerable rang? 


| 


^ 


, .son 
ATTITUDE TOWARD MATHEMATICS is related to a broad constellation of pe? a 
ality variables indicative of adjustment and interest, Aiken reports fro " 


study of college women. ''Mathephiles'' tendtobem 
tually mature, more self-controlled and pl 


ters than do **tmathephobes. ”’ 


, Me. 
ore socially and inte mat 
ace more value on theoretica 


W 
HAT ABOUT SCHOOL FACULTY MEETINGS? Blumberg and Amidon say teachers 
are a lot happier with them when they are teacher-centered rather than prin- 


cipal-centered. 


SAND 
ERS WARNS that when teachers have access to intelligence test scores, their 
grading may be biased as they sub-consciously try to make their assessment 


of the student coincide with his primary mental ability. 


D 
9 PUPILS WHO SPEND an extra year in elementarv school come up to the level of 
regularly-promoted students? Kamii and Weikartlooked at the marks, achieve- 


ment levels, and intelligence tests 
once in elementary school, and foun 
average several years after. 


cores of Michigan seventh-graders retained 
d that they continue to rank below class 


THERE IS NO DIFFERENCE in the achievement of rural children, whether they are 
educated in a single-graded or multi-graded school unit. In other words, while 
a consolidated school may offer hot lunches and instrumental music, it does 
nO better in terms of pupil achievement than the one-room school, at least 


according to a California study by Finley and Thompson. 


Ac 
NILD MAY ENCOUNTER DIFFICULTY throughout school as a result of entering 
the first grade before he is mature enough to do first-grade work, Dickinson 


and Larson suggest after studying 480 fourth-graders in South Dakota. Younger 
Pupils with higher IQ's were not achieving as well as older children withlow- 
er IQ’s, pointing to a «gnowballing'' effect under which differences that exist 
, 


at early ages may become magnified as the group grows older. 


SEC 
TIONA 
LD w the performance of stu 
oper women e ^ after administering the CAT to 2900 New 


ampbell and Sheppard point ou 
York dlementany pipila- They found national norms were not adequate as 
reference points for their school district. The development of local school 
district norms will aid in evaluating the performance of local students until 
R a more valid test is found, they suggest. 
ACHING AIMED AT providing opportunity for all to learn may cause pupils of 
igher ability to halt progress while those of lesser ability are making larg- 
er gains This is one of a number of interesting discoveries made by Scott 
in an extended study of 670 pupils in the Bend, Oregon schools. 


r 
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Marks, Achievement, and Intelligence of Seventh Graders Who 
Were Retained (Nonpromoted) Once in Elementary School 


IN THE DESIRE for higher academic standards, 
attempts to raise standards are often made by ho- 
mogeneous grouping and/or nonpromotion of those 
who do not attain certain levels of learning. This 
paper limits itself to the study of nonpromotion. It 
describes what kind of marks nonpromoted pupils 
are earning, how they score on achievement tests, 
and how they perform on a group test of intelligence 
several years after nonpromotion. This study isa 
descriptive one, butthe ultimate question it attempts 
to answer is ‘‘Do children who spend seven years 
in elementary school do as well, in the long run, 
as those who finish it in six years?’ 


Procedure 
Procedure 


The groups studied came from the seventh 
graders during the academic year 1959-60 in the 
two junior high schools in Ypsilanti, Michigan, a 

ity of 21,500, approximately 20 miles west of De- 
e it. The general procedure was to describe a 
ee of pupils who were retained once in elemen- 
TORP iodi and compare them with a sample of pu- 
tary am have never been retained. 
pils who tained group was defined as the pupils in 
The eos rade who had been in the Ypsilanti 
the seven es ever since kindergarten and who had 
school systé e (but not more than one) retention in 
f vers five. Those who were retained 
s rade were not included, since this 
in the sixth £ oncern itself with school perform- 
ot C ly after retention. Those who had 
diate d than once and those who were 
wed for the mentally retarded were 
oe these groups constitute ex - 
es it was observed that they re- 
an nd F's in regular classes. Thir- 
ostly D's ont to fit the category of ‘‘re- 
The various grades repeated were dis- 
d as shown in pow ace as those seventh 


ho ha 


al 


tained. 
tribute 


os 
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and DAVID P. WEIKART 
University of Michig? 


; ; er 
tem ever since kindergarten and who had spen e 
a 


dom sample of 31 such youngsters was obtainec: 


The reason for drawing the two sample ol 
those who came up through the Ypsilanti SC"), 
System ever since kindergarten was to masc lude 


samples as comparable as possible and to din 
from the study youngsters who were retaine notion 
other school systems having a variety of m are 
policies. It may be assumed that these PUP! move 
from well-established families which do not pat 
around, but it can also be argued, of deer TH 
these families lack the initiative and aspirat? qt 
Which characterize mobility. It was assume oc i07 
any rate, that factors such as mobility and § poth 
economic class were distributed randomly p d 
samples. Each group had 22 boys and nine pe 
Three variables were studied: 1) Marks sev" 
Ceived at the end of the first semester in meti! 
enth grade in five academic subjects a tudies? 
language, literature, science, and social $t iy - 
2) achievement test scores in reading and a . 
metic on the Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Bas rade 
Skills obtained toward the'end of the sixth £ orni? 
and 3) intelligence test scores on the Calif? mic 
Test of Mental Maturity. Marks in non ae or i 
Subjects were not considered because not € 
One took art, music, etc. 
Results 
EIE 31 
The marks in academic subjects which X i 
pupils in the retained group received two S 74. 
years after retention are shown in Table I, cei 
ble III shows the percentage of each ma? a 
The first thing that may be noticed is en 
proximately one-third of these marks are woe, 
third are C’s, and the rest are mostly D " there 
the D's and F's are combined, since both ^ nl? 
indicate unacceptable performance, the pe 


^ 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 


GRADES REPEATED 


TABLE III 


MARKS EARNED BY 31 PUPILS 
IN THE RETAINED GROUP 
DURING FIRST SEMESTER IN 
SEVENTH GRADE 


TABLE IV 


MARKS EARNED BY THE RETAINED AND NORMAL GROUPS DURING 


THE FIRST SEMESTER IN THE SEVENTH GRADE 


Grade Number of Fre Per = a Fi f 
Repeated Pupil 3 - D B Tota 
P ugs Mark quency centages 
5 5 M 52 67 17 152 
^ : "n 0 0 Normal 16 5 
3 n B 13 $ Retained 48 38 51 14 0 151 
2 1 € 51 34 
1 T B y = Total 48 54 103 81 17 303 
Total 1 g B 
Total 151 100 
TABLE II 
MARKS EARNED BY 31 PUPILS IN THE RETAINED GROUP DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER IN SEVENTH GRADE 
Grade Repeated I 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 5 
Sex M M F F F F F M M M M M M M M M M F M M M M M M M F M M M F F 
Subjects 
Arithmetic DF D FT F C BR F D C CO T C FT CO D C C P FP p B C C D € B B C C D 
Language DF P D D C G PF P C D D b E D F GC C EF Fr F C D C D G B C € PB D 
Literature D P EF F P C € EB REE’ = GF?¢e D&G 9 D EGE € D C B C D - F 
Science D DF D FP B C F P B C D C F B D C C F FD B D C FC B D B € E 
Social Studies D FF TP P D G PF = € D PF C F C F C G D F F CG D C D D BR C D C D 


LHVMISMA - IINVSM 


[i512 
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; V 
i i i rent level. Incidentally, the retained group in Tables 
"a eee Ee rey rm aus ndis a an A and VI has only 23 cases because eight in this group 
2 perdent subject. were absent on the day the test was given. e 
B "erus for a moment turn our attention away The t-test was used to determine whether 01 -— 
from the group, take a closer look atthe individuals, these two samples could be considered to iy cen 
and see how many individuals in the retained group from the same population. The mean read er. 
earned at least all C's except, togive them the bene- grade level was 7.59 for the normal groupan 
cent, fitthis category. The remaining 58 percent of grade level was 7.37 for the normal group and 7 92 
the retainedgroupearned D's and F's, mostly F's. for the retained group. Since t came out to vrbe 
Table IV shows the comparison between the for reading and 4.91 for arithmetic, both of ini 
marks earned by the retained group and the normal are statistically significant beyond the one per ect 
group. The huge pile-up of F's in the retained level of confidence, it was concluded with pt 
group is a very sobering phenomenon, especially to achievement in reading and arithmetic tha Es 
because the mark F is at the extreme of the distri- retained sample who were *fgiven'' an extra y ame 
bution, and therefore its frequency is small in the could not be considered to have come from thes 


over-all distribution of marks. 

The statistical test used to determine whether or 
not the two groups could be consideredto have come Intelligence Test Scores 
from the same population was the chi-square test. 

The null hypothesis tested was that the set of ob- 
tained frequencies differed no more than could be 
expected by chance alone from a set of expected 
frequencies on the basis that each mark could be ex- 
pected to be distributed equally between the two Sam- 
ples. Chi-square came out to be 105. 45, which is 
enormously greater than the value customarily re- 
quired to reject the null hypothesis, and therefore 


L 
fitofthe doubt, one D. Thirteenoutof31,0r42 per- Sie retained group. The mean aritthine tit 
population as the normal pupils. 


he 
Table VII shows the distribution of IQ's bY A 
California Test of Mental Maturity, and it pec 
gain observed that the normal group tested hig ! 
The mean was 94 for the retained group os be 
for the normal group The t-test came out d the 
5.38, which is Statistically significant tp 7 
one percent level of confidence, and it was t wo 
fore concluded that, with respect to IQ's, the 


o 
it was concluded that the difference in marks which £roups could be regarded as having come from Wf 
the two samples received was statistically Signifi- distinct populations. re of the 
cant beyond the one percent level of confidence. In It was noted that less than half of the IQ'S 
other words, as far as marks in academic subjects retained group (42 percent, calculated from e 


are concerned, giving pupils an extra year inele- 
mentary school does not seem to make them come 
up to the level of the regularly promoted pupils 
whose chronological ages average a year younger, 
(Seventh-grade marks were selected as a sample of 


Original, ungrouped data) were distributed he range 


: With below-average IQ's earn the D's and F Ssarned 
how once-retained pupils do several years later E Which constituted 57 percent of all the marks ns Te“ 
and it was subsequently observed that their marks by the retained group?” The next two sectio 


ined about the same during the second semes- 
"ep unm seventh grade and the first semester in 
er 


the eighth grade. ) 


present an attempt to answer this question- 


rks 
The Relationshi Between Intellizence and Ma 
Achievement Test Scores ——— 
Table VIII sho . ] — : 
z ws the relationship be ? eT 
vede pem sof Ba oe RM and marks for the retained group. (The IQ ae ) 
il Tests of Basic , 2 vals were set in such that the column tl 
Every Pup! ith respect to these national : e c 
ared with resp is nid would correspond proportionately to the rO*'. ples 
norm Tables T inm cee a 9d A positive relationship between the two var or 
reading de anata mein prade leveleächieved "a5 observed from this table, and the index °! nes” 
reading-gra e these seventh graders finished the ces À 


r 
Sociati The COT] 
shortly befor ciation came out to be 0.58. ( ma 


ponding index o iation for the 97" at 

sixth grade. bserved that the retained group as group was 0. T Pe eee the fact i the 
It is easily on less in seven years than the nor- the D's and F’s were not earned exclusively /^ f 

a whole achieve oq in six years. In reading, only low-IQ pupils, and the C « were distr iP ow 1Q7 

mal group eranl) of the retained group attained throughout the entire IQ range. In short, '$ 

one-third (at r rade level, while the correspond- do not adequately account for the D's aP” 

at least the uk the normal group was 84 mutus earned by the retained group. en 128 is 
ng percentage 39 percent of the retained group at Table IX shows the relationship betwe inter? 
in arithmetic, the sixth-grade level, whereas 87 and marks for the normal group. The IQ of 

t leas 


ined a achieved at least this in Table IX were set to correspond to thos ® 
tal 


normal group 
nt of the 
perce 
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TABLE V "T 
READING-GRADE LEVELS ACHIEVED BY THE 


RETAINED AND NORMAL GROUPS SHORTLY 
BEFORE THE END OF THE SIXTH GRADE 


Grade Level Retained Normal 
10.0 - 10.9 5 (16%) 
9.0- 9.9 3 (10%) 
8.0- 8.9 3 (10%) 
7.0- 7.9 1( 4%) 9 (29%) 
6.0- 6.9 7 (30%) 6 (19%) 
5.0- 5.9 10 (44%) 4 (13%) 
4.0- 4.9 4 (17%) 1 ( 3%) 
3.0- 3.9 1 ( 4%) 
Total 23 (99%) 31 (100%) 
TABLE VI 


ARITHMETIC-GRADE LEVELS ACHIEVED BY THE 
RETAINED AND NORMAL GROUPS SHORTLY 
BEFORE THE END OF THE SIXTH GRADE 


Grade Level Retained Normal 
9.0 - 9.9 2( 6%) 
8.0 - 8.9 8 ( 26%) 
7.0-7.9 4 ( 17$) 10 ( 32%) 
6.0- 6.9 5 ( 22%) 7 ( 23%) 
5.0- 5.9 8 ( 35%) 3 ( 10%) 
4.0-4.9 3 ( 13%) 1( 3%) 
3.0-3.9 3 ( 13%) 
Total 23 (100%) 31 (100%) 
TABLE VII 


i E RETAINED AND NORMAL GROUPS AS 
10 ASt Y THE CALIFORNIA TEST OF 


ASURED B 
— MENTAL MATURITY 


IQ Retained Normal 
125 - 134 4 ( 139) 
115 - 124 3 ( 11%) 12 ( 39%) 
105 - 114 7 ( 25%) 6 ( 19%) 

95 - 104 3 ( 11%) 8 ( 26%) 
85- 94 4 ( 14%) 1( 3%) 
15 - 84 9 ( 32%) 
65- 74 2( 1%) 

Total 28 (100%) 31 (100%) 
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TABLE VIII 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN IQ's AND MARKS OF THE RETAINED GROUP 


a IQ Range 
Above 
95-114 115-124 125 Total 
| ( 0) 
8 5 ( 14) 
21 9 ( 51) 
1 

14 1 ( 35) 
6 ( 37) 
T ETT 

v 

(10) (3) (0) (28) 

TABLE IX 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN IQ's AND MARKS OF THE NORMAL GROUP 


r E | 
IQ Range 
EN zm 
Mark 65-84 | EC 
- 85-94 95-114 115-124 125 Total 
A 6 6 5 ( 17) 
A 
B d 21 37 9 ( 67) 
" R TF T = 
32 13 i 4 ( 52) 
5 T ie sd. 4 
| 2 | 10 | 3 1 ( 16) 
t | ( 0) 
| 152) 
(0) (1) (14) (12) 4 31 
jj | (4) la ) 
TABLE X 


MARKS EARNED BY THE RETAINED AND NORMA 
BETWEEN 90 AND 119” PUPILS WITH IQ's 


Mark 
Group A B c D F Total 
mu 1 
Retained 9 y : n 12 49 
5 12 23 9 0 49 
Normal 
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E ol (and no attempt was made to make the 
row eni correspond proportionately to the 
tortes s.) The column totals in Table IX do not 
SeMASPUNd tö thase at Table VIN, butt em be 
teklari dsenved that, given the same IQ range, the 
e cee Puamoted pupils earned better marks than 
Á a bà ho were once retained. 
etween red tiie way of looking at the difference 
Ship Sino de groups with respect to the relation- 
constant koa intelligence and marks is to hold IQ's 
Sroups ps compare the marks earned by the two 
generally ince the IQ range between 90 and 110 is 
in each A e to be average, the ten pupils 
and their oup falling in this range were singled out, 
Square te Mamk were compared (Table X). The chi- 
e set "s was used to test the null hypothesis that 
than à Set obtained frequencies differed no more 
each maj Of expected frequencies on the basis that 
Y betwee K could be expected to be distributed equal- 
be 1g A the two groups. Chi-square came out to 
arily requ Which is greater than the value custom- 
e Biniss Ln to reject the null hypothesis at the 
rks ear evel of confidence. The difference in 
range wa ned by the two samples in the same I 
clusion Pin thus statistically significant, and the con- 
"ange VAS again reached that, given the same IQ 
than the Sularly promoted pupils earnbetter marks 
Q's o ds who have been retained. The lower 
fos their € retained pupils do not account very well 
Poor marks. 


T" 
Mar rionship 
Marks hip Between Achievement Levels and 


It 1o, 
a n 8 do not explain the poor marks earned by 
iy P e i group, the lack of certain basic skills 
7 dit ratur Petter explanation. For example, work 
ton ing air and social studies depends heav! ly on 
Ud be e ills, and therefore a high correlat ion 
5 And m Xpected between reading achievement lev- 
tep ible to literature and social studies. . 
cial Cement | ows the relationship between reading 
Broy dies f evels and marks in literature and 5° 
leet: id no Or the two groups. The re taine 
S, whe t make a single A or B in these sub- 
te, OU one the A's and B's earned by the nor” 
tea adine re Spread over almost its entire range 
adin, B Skill : ans dn 
n S. Also, given the same ability 


di, Arneg , ^, legularly promoted pu ils consistent- 
M euer is is db d ubjects than 


à Pu 
rg Peng ig ome DE this study was to find out w hat 
th nto The Ded youngsters several years ed 
tyes Wot dogs evidence indicates that, genera, 
At cepat a st not help in the long run. This study 
There iss beyond Coffield’s conclusion ] 
S no advantage in terms of sevent 


grade achievement, for failure experienced at any 
particular grade level from grades three through 
six. 

Table XII shows the marks received in arith- 
metic, reading, and spelling by 24 retained pupils 
immediately after retention. (Seven of the 31 pu- 
pils in the retained group are not included in th is 
table because they received “satisfactory” and 
*unsatisfactory' instead of letter marks.) The 
marks in Table XII do not compare favorably with 
the marks received by the total elementary school 
population in Ypsilanti, which consist approximate- 
ly of 26 percent A's, 46 percent B's, 20 percent 
C's, six percent D's, and two percent F's. 

Learning requires both intelligence and motiva- 
tional factors. As far as intelligence is concerned, 
the majority of low achievers have at least aver- 
age intelligence, and some of them indeed have 
above-average intelligence. Goodlad (2) said, “The 
total body of evidence suggests the closer affilia- 
tion of undesirable social and personal adjustment 
characteristics with nonpromotion than with pro- 
motion. Although the exact causal nature of this 
affiliation cannot be ascertained with finality,there 
are clear indications that nonpromotion is the less 
defensible educational practice. " Different teach- 
ing methods aimed at enhancing positive motiva- 
tion and better social and personal adjustment 
would be a more effective solution than retention. 

Ypsilantis and Bernert (3) reported that about 
four million pupils, or about one-fifth of the total 
school population, were retarded one year or more 
in their age-grade placement in the U.S. in 1950. 
They further discovered that youth who are re- 
tarded in their age-grade progress are most likely 
to drop out of schoolearly. The problem of re- 
tention thus has far-reaching economic and social 
implications. 

Whatever variable is studied, an overlap be- 
tween the two groups is observed. This means 
that some retained pupils turn out to be better stu- 
dents than some regularly-promoted ones. Whether 
or not retention helped these students cannot be as- 
certained without a controlled experiment. Further 
research is necessary to determine what kinds of 
pupils benefit from retention before educators can 
justifiably retain pupils of elementary-school age. 


Summary 

The marks, achievement levels, and intelligence 
test scores of seventh graders who were retained 
(nonpromoted) once in elementary school were 
studied several years after retention, inanattempt 
to answer the question, ‘‘Do pupils who spent an 
extra year in elementary school come up to the 
level of regularly promoted ones?" The pupils 
who were retained once were found to have the fol- 


lowing characteristics: . M 
1 Their marks in academic subjects are signifi- 
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TABLE XI 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READING-GRADE LEVELS AND MARKS IN 
LITERATURE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Reading Grade Level 


6.0-] 7.0-| 8.0-| 9.0-] 10. 0- 
Group | Mark 6.9 T 8.9 | 9.9 10 A Total | 
A 1 - | 2 (8) 
B Fk 1 6 5 4 m fi I (29) 
e red 3 5 12 ji 1 o ] e» | 
Ni l — 
orma. D 3 il a 1 ( 5) | 
EG LER 
F E ( 0) 
jig | (60) 
Total 
învange (0) (1) (4) (6) (9) (3) (3) (5) (31) 
ol read- 
ing level 
TE m 
Retained 


inra 1 4 
Prima ) (à Jao | (7 (1) 


L inglevel 


=> 


(0) (0) 


TABLE XII 


MARKS IN ARITHMETIC, READING, AND SPELL] 
24 PUPILS THE SECOND TIME THROUGH THE oe 


Grade Repeated 


Mark : s 2 4 5 All Grades 
A 1 1 0 0 1 3( 5%) 
B a x 2 1 7 19 ( 29%) 
e 6 12 2 2 6 28 ( 42%) 
D 2 6 2 3 1 14 ( 21%) 
F 0 2 0 0 0 2( 3%) 

Total 12 27 6 6 15 66 (100%) 


o ER EELLLLLL aI 


KAMII - WEIKART ss 


mae n the average of the regularly-promoted 
ic graders, and the majority of their academ- 
obi are D's and F's. 
id achievement levels in reading and arith- 
ular] are significantly lower than those of the reg- 
d promoted pupils. 
the ed IQ's are significantly lower than those of 
Of the ete pupils, but more than half 
Measured ined pupils have at least average IQ ’sas 
4. The r by the California Test of Mental Maturity. 
buted eitha | for getting D's and F's can be attri- 
Skills, s er to low intelligence nor to poor basic 
er ass uch as reading. (However, indices ofor- 
Ound end of the order of 0.4 to 0.6 were 
achieven een intelligence and marks and between 
t wa: nent levels and marks. ) 
taineq S noted that the differences between the re- 
ave Cee and the regularly promoted ones would 
retained n even more dramatic if those who had been 
tai more than once had been included in the re- 
ned group, 
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The Discovery of Personality Traits 


THIS NOTE ADDRESSES itself to one of the old- 
est problems in psychology, viz. , the problemof 
discovering (or inventing, cf. Kelly, 1958) general 
measures of the relatively enduring characteristics 
which distinguish one person from another despite 
variation over a considerable range of circum- 
stances. Trait theory supposes that there are such 
characteristics and numerous methodologies have 
been used to express such characteristics in terms 
of tests or inventories and the numbers which can 
be obtained by use of such devices. This paper pro- 
poses yet another methodological approach to the 
problem. It is not based on a new mathe matical 
technique, but rather on a technique which has been 
neglected in psychology and education and one which, 
it seems fo us, promises a more rigorous defini- 
Hon Of the generic concept 

Two terms are intentionally left ambiguous in 
the verbal definition of traits Biven above, The 

terms ‘‘relatively enduring”’ and “over a consider- 
able range of circumstances are meant to imply 
that the temporal and situational lability of a sup- 
ait are not here to be stipulated, but must 
be related to one's particular theory of trait, which 
latter will stipulate the conditions under which the 

k orders of persons on measures of the trait 
ran onosi 1 remain stable. Present-day the- 
are S rait differ in the modalities — e.g., ability, 

ories 0 t. schemata, etc. — which they recog- 
b. gg img riim that stability will vary with 
nize, opran ag WIRE also in the emphasis they 
modality. orders which must be distinguished 
give various CO for example, role, state, the dy - 
Io trait, pa of motive, etc. And they differ 
namic compone" © 5 Further research must fur- 
in many other AY deciding between theories. Our 


basis fo i 
nieh = E merely to suggest some operations 
nase s P 


posed tr 


pur} ill aid in this research, operations which 
which W ticularly suited for the discovery of traits 
seem Pa stinguishing the trait concept from other 
oe i used in personality theory 

s us 


concep 
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I Existing Methods for Inferring Traits and The” 
Limitations 


P E id 
The method of factor analysis is giten ee oit 


ered the sine qua non of trait discovery- n 
pared with item analysis, cluster analysis, pum 
a 


similar techniques used in the invention of 2 
measure or the discovery of clusters among P 
measures, factor analysis is effectively used. g 
help find essentially new ways of conceptualize, 
the dimensions of assessment — i.e. ,to disco" 
traits. For this purpose, it is probably qum 
among present-day techniques. But, as rs rob” 
reys (1952) has suggested, factor analysis İS ing 
ably only one of the best methods for establis e a 
Some of the facts needed ror proper inferene? j- 
trait, not the only method and probably npt 5 tion 
ficient in itself. He lists four kinds of infor? rt 
Which he believes should be garnered to $ v m x 
oe for discovery (or invention) of a eh ry 
y trait, viz. i nece ich 
though not sufficient a RE "m 
¿> Blven by an internal consistency coeltieie", om* 
the behaviors or which the supposed trait rire? 
prised, 2) independence, a test for which ane 
that the multiple correlation (perhaps regr® sed 
for sampling error) of a measure of the supi ait’ 


ear a large number of other, suppose. À 
for the [2:15» is less than unity when CO T14) sta” 
bili ack of precision of the measures: ev" 
2ility, and he adds, in a stable environme? soffi 
dence for which is Supplied by test-retest be and 
cients obtained over varying intervals of t ‘and 

by knowledge of change in the environment: NOM 
4) validity, by which is meant in this conte" pracy 
significant correlation3 of the measure W! nar? 
Heal criteria (i.e, there are potentially EE plan? 
validities) and/or (b) demonstration that exp are 
tions for the Observed behavior of the t r8 : atio 


consistent with subsequently obtained cOrT* 


UR the measure of the trait has with other meas- 
an ee analysis is probably most often used, - 
eviden est suited for, structuring the data to obtain 
cee for criteria (1) and (4). Requiring that 
rotation Hot approach each other too closely in the 
quire th e ocess (and this in turn will usually re- 
to ing lat not too many factors be extracted) tends 
ure (2) within a given analysis. Also, (2) is 
rife Sial case of (4), in which case Cat- 
exam inj ) emphas is (when interpreting factors) 
Well as “eo is not loaded by the factor, as 
tor anal : at is loaded, is an approach via the fac- 
(4b) meee to meeting this criterion. Criterion 
Struct y ie to what has become known as “‘con- 
Ourse ee needs to be applied gingerly, of 
Other | gree consideration of sample size and 
Siderablo S almost always leaves room for con- 
e e debate concerning what is and what is not 
"" amount of ‘correlation’. Our main 
* pere, however, is with criterion (3). 
behayjo €chnique factor analysis establishes that 
er a Occur together within a person (on an av- 
Siop  ,-"!Puted across persons) on a given occa- 
about t n itself it provides no evidence whatsoe ver 
Stability. Stability of the relationship or about the 
u FA € rank ordering of people for the a7 
"elation influence of whatever is inferred from the 
Fame var D. A repeat analysis with some of the 
bility of ‘lables will provide evidence for the sta- 
St € relationship, but does not bear on the 
Sa of the Stability of rank ordering (even if the 
Provide PIE of people is used in both analyses, 
dVolveqy °f course, stability coefficients are not 
! must be granted that some kinds 0f f 
ratings for the way persons character” 


ave or ability test scores — permit de- 


* f a fairly strong case for the contention 
tenga Ordering 2i T stable over fairly 
M globa] si inda of time, with noteworthy changes 
se cS must ation, etc. But even many of these 
or ge” on œ Pend rather a great deal on common 
Tn is Certain wally fallible incomplete observations, 
0 88eq ap in Other kinds of external evidence. In 
apps 3 mop cation of factor analysis to the prob- 

(it ation and group behavior has made it 
S o it were not before) that a factor among 
Plicag, f individuals differences which is high- 
Onge®Plying Ple, and is therefore sometimes treated 
Oya tin € stable trait, may not permit a rank 
take ©Ceasj Individuals that will remain stable 
ivi, Dump For example, one can probably 
of eral ifte? Of measures of thirst, compare 1n- 
Ong p ences on these in almost any sample 
ar tacio might care to select, and get a be ^ 
(ble. argue ìn each sample. But we wouldn 
“a le on a < - Or imply — that the rank order of 
acla Tor Ye um of these measures will remain 
“eon to pay long. Cattell (1957) uses the term 
"e Pied to such functional unities. There 
Mples where common sense is 1655 
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helpful in deciding whether one has isolated a trait 
Or a state or something which deserves another 
name. Would mutual ratings for *sociability'' 
by fraternity brothers be expected to lead to a rank 
ordering of these individuals that would correlate 
substantially with a rank ordering based on equally 
reliable ratings? (obtained from different raters) 
made when these men were in basic training during 
their hitch in the service? ‘‘Maybe.’’ Perhaps ev- 
en ‘‘probably. " But the question posed by examples 
like this have led some theorists (e.g. Newcomb, 19- 
49) to propose that role, not trait, is the most reas- 
onable kind of concept to use for the conceptualiza- 
tion of the major portion of what is studied under 

the heading of personality. Similarly, would the 
rank ordering obtained on Saturday night for these 
same fraternity men, using measures from a repli- 
catable factor interpreted as the mating erg (cf. Cat- 
tell, 1957) be expected to correlate highly with the 
ordering obtained on Sunday morning? Again the 
answer must be “‘maybe”’ or ‘‘probably’’, your an- 
swer, depending on your conception of what is meas- 
ured in this factor and your conception ofthe way 
fraternity men behave on Saturday nights. But the 
point is that the term trait is often applied in studies 
where not enough information has been gathered to 
determine the answers to the questions implied by 
this usage, and where the analysis has not been de- 
signed to permit answer to these questions. 

In sum, then, R-technique factors — however they 
are interpreted — may suggest measures for relia- 
bly distinguishing one person from another over fair- 
ly extended periods of time, over changes of global 
situations, etc., or they may not, and instead sug- 
gest measures for distinguishing the person on one 
occasion from the same Dp qm i E 

re likely, perhaps, sue d ay sugges 
m wes ase which can be used lo characte 
1 kinds of individual differences. Cattell 


"ize both 
E have suggested, for example, 


Scheier (1958) 
on some of the measures which define the R-tech- 


i tor of anxiety are highly susceptible to 
lemper a particular set of conditions designed to 
induce anxiety, while other measures in this factor 
are a good deal less susceptible. The rank order 
of individuals may thus alter with these conditions. 
Perhaps it is not unreasonable to suppose that meas- 
ures which are susceptible to change under one set 
of conditions will remain stable, while other com- 

onents change, when another set of conditions are 
n osed. The rank order of individuals may again 
haè and may be different than that in the former 


en methods have been proposed 
distinguishing traits, states, etc. 


urpose of g tre 

endo R-technique factorization (Cattell and 

scheier 1958) is one such method. In our opinion 
, 


< s¢ pot a good method for distinguishing the sta- 
Dis rom the {abile components Of a set of measures, 


e both kinds of factors can appear in 
largely ton, either kind can tend to cancel the other 
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kind out, and it is not unequivocally shown whether 
a factor is mainly due to covariation on a given 
occasion, to covariation over occasions, or both. 
This is illustrated by consideration of the coeffi- 
cient upon which the incremental factorization is 
based. This coefficient is the correlation between 
two difference scores, viz., the score on test X 
on occasion one minus that on occasion two, and 
the score on test Y on occasion one minus that on 
occasion two. The coefficient is then written: 


EON: 05: CARPE: -E OA. DSE > S eka Js 
TU E, Ya Y Pate xy, X, Y^ XS, X, Y, 


O) rx - x )0y, -y) = 


(y, + Su, 7 2x x Su S Sy, + Sy, ry y Sy, Sy) 


It will be seen that if the correlation between 
two tests on each occasion is high, but the correla- 
tion between tests over occasions is low — i.e. , the 
stability within the person is low — the coefficient 
will mainly reflect ‘‘state’’. If the converse is 
true — i.e., stability is relatively high — the coeffi- 
cient will either tend to zero - when the correla- 
tion on a given occas:on is about the same as that 
across occasions — or will tend to be negative. In 
the latter case the measures would show more sta- 
bility than internal consistency. This would fur - 
nish some basis for inferring trait. However, one 
couldn't tell by looking at the factor whether to in- 
fer trait or state. It could represent either kind of 
covariation. Also, the possibility of the coefficient 
tending to zero should not be underestimated, for 
in many applications it seems likely that the corre- 
tion on a given occasion would be of about the 


la er, and have the same sign, as thatacross 


same ord 


occas factorization of correlations between esti- 
true gain scores (Lord, 1956; Lord, 1958; 
mated 1958) seems best suited for the discov- 
MeNe ma {ors-in-change. Here the trait compon- 
ery of ien ressed. The person who scores high, 
ent is SUPP iof tests on two occasions, but does 
m RET uch, will tend to have a lower gain 
not change 7 erson who scores low on one occa- 
sobre than pee the other. The unity represented 
$ eer of such scores represents the 
that are changing together. In the- 
der of scores for a set of persons 
in the same. The factor would then in- 
yone had changed, some more than 
dicate that ever uld seem a very useful method for 
others. This wo nén improvement resulting from 
isolating penton a but it does not center on the 
aa e 


patios ; ble individual differences, 
educa " isolating Sta nm D 
problem reed we are concerned with in 
which 15 
paper 
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D 
Asearch for simplex matrices in retest data 
(cf. Humphreys, 1960) aims at the discovery a 
a particular kind of systematic change in rant 
order of people on a given set of measures 15 p^ 
curring. A simplex in retests with measures eo“ 
intelligence suggests, for example, that some p 
ple are moving up in their relative standing ait 
amount of intelligence, while others are mov e 
down. This kind of demonstration can alsobe V 
useful in suggesting or verifying theories 7 es on 
those specifying differences in rates of matur? 
But again, it does not bear directly on the pro 
posed in this paper. Bois; 
The factorization of simplex matrices (Du 
1960) would seem to be mainly an aid for m 
the order of change for variables. But we tore 
not really looked into this matter, and the re 
do not propose to push this argument here: 


ferring 


f the 
Il A Method Which Aims to Overcome Some 9 
Limitations of Existing Methods. 


repre? 
Consider that one has a set of measures TOD 
senting retests of the same N people (1, 2»; a,” 
N) on the same or parallel forms of m tests o 
,i,j,...,m) given on k occasions (1,2: i osts 
k). Consider the sum of cross-products He je: 
i and j over k occasions for a given perso” nid 
the sum that would be obtained in a P-te© p rm 
factorization. A “within” cross-product? take 
for tests i and j over all N persons wouldt 
the form (2) 
N = 
(2) wj= X X (X, 4 7 Xip (ipt 7 X jp) 
pl tel uld P* 
(and an estimate of the within covariance 7 grees 
obtained by dividing w;; by the appropriate ^ con" 
s J " atr om 
of freedom). Designate the symmetric ma^ x 
taining wij’s for all m tests as “W”. Th? i 
matrix would have rank m. for i 
, For convenience we set the total mean i 
j (i=1,...,m), over occasions and peoples? yer | 
In general the mean for person p on tent o 7 
k occasions is not thereby set equal to e this pe 
ever. In fact, this score is an indicant "Acs 
son’s *'typical" level of performance. sed 
product term comparable to wij above, P e 107" 
on this ‘“‘typical’’ score would then take 


(3) bim» x x i 
-l ip jp (ov € s" 

where the assumption that the total mean ^ sec, 
and p) for each variable is zero makes İt rs im 
Sary to write the person means as deviati at i 
these totals. Designate the symmetric s m 
containing bij’s for all m tests as B- ma 
matrix would again have maximum rank 5 
Now if one wishes to infer trait, he Í 
arguments mainly interested in inter 1? 
differences in “typical” level, but he M? 


s 
divid™ e 
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question is partly an empirical one, however, and 


this r i x $ 
S relative to the intra-person variation which re- 
cannot be answered with finality atthe present time. 


sul - x i 
ts from change of occasion. One possible way 


to state thi : : . 
Mane urs imo ee “What is the IIl Anticipation of Some Objections to the Pro- 
n ratio of between-persons to within-the- d Method 
Person ni nh " à i pose etho 
tisk 4 variation?" With this as the question the —— 
is to find a vector V'=(v,,...,VmJ(or, actually, As was noted in our introductory remarks, the 
€ several vectors) such that mathematical techniques here employed are not 
V'By by any means new. Multiple discriminant function 
VWV =x analysis has been used in the biological and social 
is : sciences for a number of years (e.g., see Rao, 
re Maximized. Taking the partial derivatives with 1952). The particular application of discriminat 
c DS to Pisses j and setting the result equal function analysis which is here proposed is novel 
zero m E in the sense that it has not, to our knowledge, been 
(5) (V'Wv)By - V,BV)WV tried, or its implications fully explored, but the 
(V'wv)2 zi: idea of such application was put forward tangential- 
üsing th ly by Tiedman (1954) some gU years page m 
€ identity i inlying through b investigators would seem to be aware o e mathe- 
ie y n Dind mepe ae matical technique, and fewer still would seem to 


» and we have 
i have considered the application we have proposed. 


(6) 


By - 
If w Veg Thus, our purpose has cep eos foenum 
© assume x zi 5 matters to their attention. e method no dou 
(7 7E ihat W-E I has several mathematical, logical and pr actical 
: (wB -AI)V = shortcomings. We shall not dwell on these, for - 
Whi M their true impact cannot be accurately guaged until 
Ich has nontrivi ; , le if the method is tried, but we shall mention a few of 
(8 rivial solutions if and oniy } the more obvious d ifficulties likely to be encoun- 
) (wp ui) 20 tered in applications of the method. — 
Wher = A least squares computation always implies 
ti = for ea "ivi isti "acteris- ome shrinkage with change of sample. In this re- 
ae » 1,2 a rc suit das atten the present method is no different than many 
eee vector. ` me A: D: i neat latent other mathematical techniques in use in the behav- 
fir Nan ordi RAM ded the ioral sciences. Indeed, mathematically the meth- 
fact. 1 ent eid PENES igol iza Oni the od is based on assumptions that are very similar 
most, Which nie! ai hee Papi cn people, to those involved in traditional factor eee As- 
Vari. “fectively , Cader hee le despite sumptions will no doubt be violated in actua" re 
a ORNS ata ee BeNSET aa nage E ie search. Whether or not these violations will work 
Deng unt con Situation. Successive ar xS : a serious hardship on interpretation of results, is 
E S Yari progressively less of b specify- uestion that cannot be answered without further 
€ no qul lance. To test the hypothesis specify a dy 
(19 (Nk rence between people, the statistic s Uy. suse — the collection o 
i T -etest data, one might object to it on grounds tha 
LEA E not, shall we say, easy to apply. This, Ls 
; M relsi 
t. T used ag Nk - course, i$ hardly sufficient grounds for t pen 
Durs ) degr the variance ratio with m and ( of the method in principle, however muc uei 
tieq Ter of i Of freedom (Rao, 1952). Thus. EN ‘ustify rejection on grounds of practical feasi ility. 
traig Vel pes can be estimated at some SPET hs adopting this policy one must be aware that most 
se tS in Confidence, These suggest the stable theories in the personality field make quite a ver- 
EA See Set of people obtained on 2 given bal distinction between stable individual x ee de 
Dong he Set “es and over a given set of occasions. ences and individual differences which a ect dif- 
Dag 8 to i vectors, V , V,,,..., Vp corres” ferent amounts of exposure to changini global cir- 
thoj EETA e Significant latent roots, constitute a cumstances. We cannot hope to p e e an opera 
ee Bical, " this system, This needn't be the psy- tional basis for such theoretical niceties, and a 
toy Ml bagi MOst meaningful basis. A more meal” ioftonal basis for choice between theories, with- 
Qu Pace S, Maintaining the dimension of the vec E employing methods which will ind empirical 
& se atriy ent be obtained by choosing a apes demonstration of BE Lower eee Nm 
ties Pf veg,” that would transform F, into anoh- A slightly relate practica" 0” 1 A 
ot gS >e tors, F , having certain desired prop“ he method appears to require either retest Wi 
Ston ble 8., those’ of si E structure. The logic à same tests leading to several difficulties 
e mple ` of e goa ird à 
e ib ees nie eran imer | nt etn ae ow rege 
he? appr, Vithin the context of trait theory, Ar Stability which may De ONIS are of We ll- 


many parallel forms 


N : 
ame | Priate in the present context for PDAs 


Sons that Thurstone advanced. 
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Teacher Reactions to School Faculty Meetings 


THE LITERATURE of school supervision and 
administration leaves little doubt about the impor- 
tance of faculty meetings as they relate to thetotal 
educational program. For example, Reeder states 
that ‘‘The teachers’ meeting. . . assumes the 
most important role in our plan for supervision." 
The reasoning suggested by this point of view is 
that supervision is, for the most part, a process 
of group leadership and that the one chance where 
there is an opportunity for this leadership to be 
exercised most broadly and effectively is when the 
entire faculty is gathered together. 

Specific functions of school faculty meetings 
are summarized by Wiles in thefollowing manner: 


They are described as opportunities for 
cooperative thinking, for staff planning, 
for the presentation of stimulation talks 
by resource people, for getting to know 
the total school, and for interchange of 
ideas -- all of which result in growth for 
the staff member. 


icit in this concept is the thought that, in addi- 
to the potential for enhancing an individual 
rsonal and professional growth, fac- 
s can also aid in the establishment and 
of sound school organization and high 


Impl 
tion 
teacher's pe 
ulty meeting 
maintenance 


z ale. 
m^ Par not take a keen observer, however, to 


: r that, at least on the face of it, these po- 
_ are probably not being met or, in some 
Lin pos approached. Rarely does one find a 
TARE p who is enthusiastic about the prospect of 
teac her ae meetings. They are more often 
St ail ‘right " «a necessary evil," or “a 
seen aS A T 
" nright waste of time. -— " 
dow should there be such a wide divergence 
Why hat is theoretically possible to accom- 
tween W situations and what it appears from 
aser n most teachers perceive as be- 


ons frequently given for 
n t held on school 


be 
sh I 

d observatio 

Cas ^ 

accomplished em 

nt ire that the meeting 

this à 


N 
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cilities 
in 
are not conducive to productivity; but these P 
are mechanical in nature. While it is gue on 
that, at times, they are crucial in their eu e rel- 
outcomes, it seems much more likely that H ri 
ative success or failure of faculty meeting?" ion 
marily dependent on the dynamics of the = inqui" 
in question. That is, if one is interested ‘ductive 
ing into faculty-meeting problems in à eR ori- 
fashion, the approach should be pehaviorally 
ented rather than mechanically oriented. ith 
Published research that is concerned WI ugh ? 
faculty meetings is extremely limited. Th? our Fe 
is possible that other studies are available, up 
view of educational research journals ae the 
only two investigations that seemed to hea? gga- 
problem. Interestingly enough, these inv rect 
lions were concerned primarily with the €^ ith 
ness of curriculum study meetings and n° lty" | one 
what might be conceived of as an ‘‘all pum roble” 
£roup that meets to consider general schoo Pauca”, 
3 One investigation conducted by the ON. af pe 
tion Association? was aimed at factors t? catis", 
ceived by teachers as being related to their expe?! 
faction with faculty meetings. AS might Se as Ti 
ed, the respondents enumerated such thing ead? 
relevant discussions unplanned agenda, ative 
domination as affecting their reactions pu we 
A study conducted by Smith? focused dH rtect 
the status-leader role in these meetings: 
leader behavior was seen as that directe jing 
Clarifying, reflecting member feeling, zing p 
tention to available resources, and sensit e5 Dad 
members to group work methods. When u oul 
haviors were engaged in by the leader, twa ity) 
that there was increase in member respon 
participation, volunteering for jobs, ando 
ing tasks. These findings seem to b 
in line with numerous other researche p 
been concerned with the kinds of leader ouP i 
that are positively related to effected £T? 
lem-solving. gee € 
The study described in this article fo" 


school 


hb. 
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some of the behavioral and attitudinal 
factors that may be related to the 
way teachers react to their faculty meetings and 
to the manner in which they perceive the quality of 
the interpersonal relationships that exist in their 
ta The study was concerned with two major 
ite a variables: 1) the kind of faculty meet- 
"d paced on different activities), and 2) the types 

schools, elementary or secondary. The pur- 
iden s design was to determine the relation- 
the mies: might exist between these variables and 
as w pope teachers felt with their meetings 
School as attitudes they might hold concerning the 
perha and the people who work in it. In a sense, 
ferar the central question of the study is, if we 
Scribe t€ the faculty meeting, can we also de- 
and ot} Sacher satisfaction with these meetings à 
about iet more general, attitudes they may hol 

e school and the faculty? 


"es were collected for the study by row 
Seconda questionnaire to 40 elementary and 4* 
Toductor. in-service teachers enrolled irt an in- 
prin "ry group dynamics course during the | 
tion eee, 1960, at the College of Educa 
In qua PLE University. 
ier or to determine the kind of faculty mee 
Sitios en teacher had in his school, ag ae 
9 what in the instrument was designed to fin wea 
tathom ipii certain activities took place in s 
Scribe £s faculty meeting. Activities used - v 
cipal erii meetings in this item includes p 
reprimand’ Opinions and information, pr wori 
and info nding teachers, teachers giving opinions 
ng ieee efr principal and teachers discuss 
eac MN and teachers reporting 9 
maji, "ere asked to describe their M 
Often », VB "'never,"' ‘fonce OF twice, " 
or “very often’? for each of the 


ing ulty meet- 
qu 


eetings 
*tpather 
activities 


In this 
Were his study, the only questionnaires analyzed 


the king C ON Which the teachers indicated, by 
Meetin S of activities that took place in their — 
Very Ns that their faculty meetings were ame 
Princi Mcipal-centered or very faculty-centere l 
i ch centered meetings were characterized 
m ini Drincipal-initiated activity and little ac- 
ter d me ited by the faculty. The faculty-cen- 
initiat €etings were those in which the teachers 
"re of the activity and the princip 
e. 

Ysig nl the above criteria, We selected for em 
the gp Ceti percent of the teachers who describ? 
in 25 Warne: as being most faculty-Centere i 
Se SE rmen a Who saw their meetings as bens 
às cop Cipal-centered. Each of the 


ary 9m 
y teachers’ of half elementary and ! 


n problems. 


These two classifications made it possible to 
make comparisons between faculty-centered and 
principal-centered groups and between groups of 
elementary and secondary school teachers. The 
following four subgroups were also identified for 


analysis: 


1. Faculty-centered, elementary school. . . 
10 teachers 
2. Faculty-centered, secondary school. . . 
10 teachers 
3. Principal-centered, elementary school . . . 
10 teachers 
4. principal-centered, secondary school. . . 
10 teachers 


Results of the Study 


A casual look at the answers on the satisfaction 
question indicated that, in general, no groups ot 
teachers in the study felt that faculty meetings 
were an effective use of time and energy. Answers 
to this question ranged from ‘‘faculty meetings 
were fairly satisfactory'' to “faculty meetings 
were a waste of time. " Only six teachers out of 
the 40 included in the analysis thought that their 
faculty meetings were an effective use of time and 
energy, while 28 thought faculty meetings were a 


waste of time. 
The first step in the formal analysis of data was 


to run tests of significance between the two types 
of schools and the types of faculty meetings on the 
major variable of satisfaction as well as attitudes 
and perceptions teachers held toward faculty and 
the principal. The analysis of variance technique 
was used to make these comparisons. 

In the initial analysis, differences significant 
at the .01 level of probability were found between 
the faculty-centered groups and principal-centered 
groups on level of satisfaction, the extent to which 
teachers felt their faculty was alert or bogged down, 
the degree of closeness to fellow faculty members, 
the amount of freedom teachers felt other teachers 
had to speak in meetings, the amount of freedom a 
teacher himself felt he had to speak in meetings, 
and the extent to which a teacher's preferred pat- 
tern of activities actually took place in faculty 
uc no significant differences at or 
above the .05 level of probability between the prin- 

i al-centered and the faculty-centered groups on 
cip variables of difficulty in talking to the princi- 
al, perceptions of the principal as being critical, 
the extent to which the teachers felt free to 

S eak to the principal outside the faculty meeting. 

In one sense, the significant differences were 
all in favor of the faculty-centered group. That 
i these teachers were more Satisfied, felt their 
à alert, thought the faculty members 


, 

re 
aculty MO ; t th | 
p closer, Saw their principal as being less 
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critical, felt the teachers had more freedom to 
speak, and perceived less conflict between their 
preferences and what actually happened in the 
meetings than did the principal-centered group. 
There was a significant difference between the 
elementary and the secondary teachers on the item 
concerned with the amount of freedom teachers 
felt to speak in faculty meetings. The elementary 
teachers felt freer to speak in their faculty meet- 
ings than did the secondary teachers. There was 
also a significant difference between the elemen- 
tary and secondary groups on size of faculty. The 
average size of the elementary faculty groups was 
about 20, while the average size of the secondary 
faculty groups was about 52. All these differences 
were significant at the .01 level of probability. 

The second major step in analysis consisted in 
running t-tests between subgroups where the inter- 
action F ratio on the analysis of variance was sig- 
nificant at at least the .05 level (faculty-centered 
elementary, faculty-centered secondary, princi- 
pal-centered elementary, and principal-centered 
secondary). The results of these analyses showed 
that there was only one .05 or .01 level difference 
between the means of the faculty-centered second- 
ary group and the principal-centered secondary 
group, in which the means of the two elementary 
groups were not significantly different from one 
another. This significant t-ratio was found on the 
item which was concerned with freedom teachers 
thought other teachers felt to express themselves. 
However, an inspection of the means in Table I 
indicates that the mean differences between the 
two high-school subgroups are consistently greater 
than the differences between the two elementary 
subgroups. Although only this one significant dif- 
ference was found, there seems to beadiscernible 
trend which indicates that there is a greater dif- 

ference between the secondary teacher groups than 
tween the elementary teacher groups on almost 
be f the items in the questionnaire. 
all o third step in the analysis was to reruncer- 
The f significance, where high correlations 
tain tests of sign à isti 
two variables warranted the statistical 
pongeen articular variable on another vari- 
control of à Move several analyses of covariance 
able. There re it was thought that further analy- 
were "€ pos some of the relationships which 
sis wo identified. 
had already ee mee were 1) the extent to 
The variable rs’ preferred pattern of faculty 
which the ace) accomplished, 2) the extent 
meetings is aus s a conflict between the teachers’ 
to which there wa. of faculty meetings and what 
referred pattern and 3) Size of faculty. In only 
actually ope 'analysis of Lees TR E 
cases oups where the anal- 
eiut differences between group 
+c of variance 
ysis “zs in the cas 
one eh a teacher's ges 
as 
actually happened w 


e of satisfaction when conflict 
rred pattern and what 
trolled, and the other 


had yielded significantdifferences. 


was when size was controlled on freedom teachers 
felt to express themselves. The analysis of A 
ance for satisfaction yielded an F-ratio po 
at the . 01 level when a test was made between m 
principal and faculty-centered groups; however Iled, 
when the preference conflict variable was contro 
this F-ratio was reduced to nearly zero, When exe 
size was controlled on freedom teachers felt S 
press themselves, there was no longer à x cat 
cant difference between elementary and secon B 
teachers on this variable. 


Summary and Conclusions 
ens 


irm some 
e rela- 
e of S 
erper- 


The results of this study seem to conf 
of the assumptions made concerning 1) th 
tionships that may exist between the natur 
cific group interaction and the kinds of int Ast con- 
sonal perceptions and attitudes that may Oe ats on 
currently within an organization, 2) the olen ter” 
satisfaction with an experience when one $ Pontin- 
ences in regard to what ought to happen JEA on 
ually denied, and 3) the effect of size of 8! 
apparent freedom to interact verbally. t when 

Our findings, for example, indicated tha rela” 
teachers saw their faculty meetings as bema. wa 
tively more faculty-centered (the interaction |. 
more widespread with greater teacher re$ 
bility being assumed)than principal-centeren n 
principal exercises almost complete deori 
control), there were significant differences 
gard to: 


e- 


ting 

1. the degree of satisfaction with the meling 
2. teacher perceptions of the gener 

tone of the facult inte!” 
3. teacher percantinss of the state ee 

personal relationships that exist ? 

the faculty to which 
4. teacher perceptions of the extent " 

the principal reacts critically to t° 3 

behavior in faculty meetings T of othe 
5. teacher perceptions of the eer 

teachers to speak in faculty mer 
6. the degree of conflict between one ? peet- 

erence about what should happen A 

ings and what actually does hapP* 


ty" 
In the case of all these variables, the xem 
centered meetings seemed to produce sper did 
more favorable reactions from teachers iter ed: 
those situations which were principal-C€ A, tw? 
When comparisons were made betwee? e found 
School groups, significant differences ert 
on only one variable, Regardless of the Lis 
their faculty meetings, elementary baec 
themselves as feeling more free to Spe2* " 
meetings than did secondary teachers: 
however, that this difference can be aCCo 
by the relatively smaller size of element 
faculties. ) 


TABLE I 
MEANS OF GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 
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In regard to perceived freedom of other teach- 
ers to speak in their faculty meetings, while no 
differences were found between type of meeting 
(faculty- or principal-centered) in the elementary 
situation, a significant relationship was indicated 
on this variable by secondary teachers. Those who 
perceived their meetings as faculty-centered also 
felt teachers were more free to speak out. It is 
interesting to note that when school-school com- 
parisons were made on all the other variables, al- 
though no statistically significant differences were 
found, there was a consistent trend in this direc- 
tion, That is, there was less difference between 
the reactions of elementary teachers regardless of 
the kind of meeting, but a definite, though not sig- 
nificant, difference in secondary schools dependent 
on the nature of the meeting. 

A final point of summary is worthy of note. If 
the potential effect of conflict between individual 
preferences for faculty meeting activities and what 
actually occurred was eliminated Statistically, 
there was no longer any difference between faculty- 
and principal-centered groups in the satisfaction 
level of the teachers. In other words, the satis- 
faction level is not affected by the activities of the 
meeting (faculty- or principal-centered) when the 
preference conflict is the same for both types of 
meetings. Interestingly enough, the results indi- 
cated that faculty-centered meetings could be 
characterized by less preference-conflict than 
those which were principal-centered. This seems 
to indicate that minimum preference-conflict may 
be a characteristic of faculty-centered meetings; 


and that it may be this characteristic which gera 
the faculty-centered meetings so much more 
fying to teachers. -tight about 
Although this study shed some initial light We 
the nature of school faculty meeting 4 apap M 
would hesitate to make any generalizable vec of 
sions about the way in which a particular -— rela- 
faculty meeting affected faculty attitudes hat seems 
tionships in a specific school. Rather, wha d from 
most important is to use the insights i usps t 
it as a basis upon which to conduct further odi 
into questions concerning faculty meeting p. 
tivity as it may be related to teacher mora rofes” 
working relationships, and individual and p 
sional growth. 
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This study is part of an ongoing research Pe 
gram in educational problems that is en ple 
ducted by the Group Dynamics Center, T 
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Comparison of the Achievement of Multi-Graded and Single- 
raded Rural Elementary School Children 


SCHO, 
i sey STRICT reorganization in California 
me been sh e in the nation progresses slowly. It 
ine Promotes that there is an optimal size range 
‘TUCtional 3 efficient administration and a good 
: Corganizati Ogram. Support for this program 
rar Ower unit GU GRADE demonstrated on the basis 
nur Portation [s and added services such as 
tage, ng Servic, aot lunches, instrumental music, 
an’ reflected a and the like. Are these advan- 
Whit larger also in higher achievement for chil- 
‘Ch this Ser schools? This is the question with 
ach; is mee d is concerned. 
the vehen DR that this particular issue of — 
Present ; can only be narrowly investigated with 
"wi valai testing instruments. How- 
the q 9r f n interest in the ungraded primary 
rog estion a aded grouping in larger schools, 
deg; Schoo]h ises as to whether the one- and two- 
time P e e may not have been forced into a 
| riculum grouping years ahead of its 


of 


;, The 
digg, € h 
Puree niga gee of this study is that there is no 
Pargg "nlldre; he achievement in basic subjects of 
toom vith chi in multi-graded classrooms as COM- 
"e Udren attending single-graded class- 


A 
Sho Pevie 

cine ong; 9f the research studies in this area 
no josh ang ang results. Drier (3), Adams (1), 
Chip ;Phifica Schrammel (T) and Nelson (8) found 
(s nine differences in achievement between 
(2) Ses, M. ed in single-graded and multi-graded 
on, i once (6), Foote (4), Clem and Hovey 
qe m ila, ànd Ashbaugh (9) found differences 
thi har ren educated in a graded school. On 
“rene E wi "d, Hull (5), in evaluating multi-graded 

found dif- 


ene © With) 
tig Sone! ae à graded school system, 
ws, 5 Of the ng the multi-graded group. 
no , "Into Hd studies have certain 

tegi, 5h and Sehrammel (7) and Foote 


( 1 
4 Significance, Melntosh and 


limita- 


CARMEN J. FINLEY and JACK M. THOMPSON 


Sonoma County Schools, California 


Schrammel (7), Clem and Hovey (2) and Nelson (8) 
did not equate the multi-graded and single-graded 
groups. Hull's (5) conclusion of higher achieve- 
ment for the multi-graded group might be ques- 
tioned as statistically significant differences were 
found for only five of the 18 tests made in achieve- 


ment areas. 


es three and five were chosen for investi- 
Both multi-graded and fully-graded popu- 
lations consisted of all pupils at these grade levels 
in Sonoma County, California. The third graders 
must have been in attendance at school the two pre- 
vious years (as first and second graders). The 
fifth graders must have been in attendance at the 
school the three previous years (as second, third, 
and fourth graders). For the purpose of this study, 
the multi-graded school was defined as a school i 
with four teachers or less. 

The fully-graded population consisted of chil- 
dren attending à school large enough to have at 
least one teacher per grade level. The size of the 
fully-graded schools ranged from 300 to 1, 322 


average daily attendance. 
The two groups were matched on the following 


basis: 
1. Sex 
2. IQ within five points 
3. Chronological age within three months 
4 early county-wide 


participation in the y 
group testing program. Since the fall test- 
ing program usually extends from Septem- 


ber through December, it was further re- 
quired that a given pair must have takenthe 
achievement test within a month's time of 
each other (differences in opening dates of 
schools accounted for). Each member of 
the pair also must have taken both the 


Grad 
gation. 


472 


achievement test and the mental ability test 
during the current year. 

The mental ability test used was the California 
Short Form Test of Mental Maturity. The achieve- 
ment test used was the California Achievement 
Battery Form W. 

After children were matched on the above crite- 
ria, their achievement records were investigated 
for the following test areas: 


reading vocabulary 
reading comprehension 
arithmetic fundamentals 
arithmetic reasoning 
mechanics of English 
spelling 

battery 


Aa pwNe 


icance. 
Subjects 


The subjects for this investigation consisted of 

53 paired boys and 51 paired girls at third-grade 
level and 62 paired boys and 46 paired girls at 
fifth-grade level who met the Criteria for matching. 
The multi-graded group was drawn from 28 Schools 
with no more than 12 of the total 212 coming from 
any one school. The fully-graded group was drawn 
from 23 different schools with no more than 21 
coming from any one school. Table I shows the 
ability level and the chronological ages of the groups, 


Results 


Table II summarizes the results. 


Third Grade: Boys. It may be seen that boys in 
fully-graded classrooms in larger Schools tend to 
better, on the average, in reading vocabu- 
vt chanics of English and spelling, while boys 
lary, E multi-graded schools score better, on 
/ dignum) in reading comprehension, arithmetic 
ba nas axiomatic fundamentals and on the com- 
TEARC MG; score. However, none of the differ- 
posia e enough to be considered statistical- 
ERS ATE ee. The largest t-value was found in 
ly "^ orsa moa with a probability of adif- 
peccaret great occurring by chance between 
foe on ten times out of a hundred. 


- Girls. As may be readily seen, 
Thra ee O Tny for girls inthelarger, 
mere t aed slasspuODTE to score higher, on the 
fully-gr* a girls in small, multi-graded situa- 
average, t the one exception of arithmetic funda- 
tions. ie differences favor girls infully-graded 


mentals, 4 
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schools. However, none of the differences were 
large enough to be considered statistically signifi- 
cant. The one area in which multi-graded girls 
excelled fully-graded girls, arithmetic fundamen- 
tals, produced the highest t- value and most nean 
approached statistical significance. The probabi 
ity of obtaining a difference this large by chance 
is between five percent and ten percent. The only 
Other area which approached a difference this 
great was Spelling. 


Third Grade: Total Group. When boys and girls 
are considere together, the differences found in 
reading comprehension, arithmetic reasoning p^ 
total battery tend to balance out. However, 1n : 
case of arithmetic fundamentals where the direc 
tion of the difference is the same for both sexes: 
one supports the other to produce a difference - 
which is significantly in favor of third graders ^ 
the multi-graded school. The remaining areas 
reading vocabulary, mechanics of grammar an 
spelling tend in the direction of favoring third 
graders in fully-graded situations. However, "e 
differences are not great enough to be conside! 
statistically Significant, 


Fifth Grade: Boys. As in the case of er 
grade boys, fifth-grade boys tend to score be is 
in reading vocabulary, although the difference . 
not great enough to be significant in either wan 

For reading comprehension, the situation ays 
reversed. While third-grade multi-graded PR 
tend to score better than their matched pairs, her: 
fully-graded fifth-grade boys tend to score hig 
However, again, neither difference is great 
enough to be significant. in arith- 

The most interesting situation is seen in this is 
metic fundamentals. For fifth-grade boys, e is 
the only area in which a significant differenc 


: i ai pa 
found, the direction favoring boys in epo 


h 
]thoug é 


H op 
the difference was not significant, it was the 


of the two Subtest areas which most nearly aP- 
Proached Significance, neg" 


_ Other differences for fifth-grade boys ae 
ligible, 


ne 
, Fifth Grade: Girls. Fifth-grade girls sha ea 
ligible differences Tor the most part, the hi£ avo" 
t-value being found in reading vocabulary 1? nce ) 
of fully-graded girls, However, the differe! 
non-significant. 


x e 
Filth Grade: Total Group. When orto 
boys and girls are treated as a group, ina subte? 


ant differences are found. However, is 
which most nearly approaches significanc? jiy- 
arithmetic fundamentals and is in favor of 
graded children. 


| 


TABLEI 


ABILITY AND CHRONOLOGIC AL AGES OF FULLY-GRADED AND MULTI-GRADED GROUPS 


1.Q. Chronological Age 
Range Mean S.D. N Range Mean S.D. 
(in yrs.) (in mos.) 

Third Grade 
Fully-Graded Boys 74-130 104. 28 14. 33 53 7-11 to 9-7 8.47 4.49 
Multi-Graded Boys 715-132 104. 30 14. 49 7-10 to 9-7 8. 49 4. 83 
Fully-Graded Girls 81-141 107.08 14.22 51 7-10 to 9-0 8.29 3.20 
Multi-Graded Girls 80-142 107.10 14.28 7-10 to 8-10 8.28 3.10 

Fifth Grade 
Fully-Graded Boys 112-142 100. 56 13.74 62 9-11 to 11-9 10.40 4.70 
Multi-Graded Boys 70-143 100. 40 13.87 9-10 to 11-9 10. 38 4.91 
Fully-Graded Girls 78-134 106. 33 13.79 46 9-10 to 11-9 10.40 4.00 
Multi-Graded Girls 71-134 105.93 13.66 9-9 to 11-10 10.42 4.36 


NOSdMWOHL - AS'INIT 
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TABLE II 


RESULTS OBTAINED ON 53 PAIRED BOYS AND 51 PAIRED GIRLS AT THIRD-GRADE LEVEL; 
62 PAIRED BOYS AND 46 PAIRED GIRLS AT FIFTH-GRADE LEVEL 


THIRD GRADE BOYS GIRLS | TOTAL 
Mean Mean Mean 
Fully- Multi- Fully- Multi- Fully- Multi- 
Subtest Graded Graded t Graded Graded t Graded Graded t 
Reading Vocabulary 3.04 2.86 1.02 3.60 3.42 1.07 3,91 3.13 1.49 
Reading Comprehension 2.89 3.03 - .93 3.67 3.48 1.17 3.27 3.25 .18 
Arithmetic Reasoning 2.78 2.92 -1.09 3.39 3.27 .86 3.08 3.09 oil 
Arithmetic Fundamentals 3.02 3.19 -1.79 3. 13 3.26 -1.78 3.08 3.23 8. 50* 
Mechanics of English 2.78 2.59 1.41 3.24 3.12 .80 3.00 2..85 1.50 
Spelling 2. 71 2. 66 .40 3.35 $16 LB 3.02 2.91 .89 
Battery 2.88 2.91 - .29 3.40 3.29 .90 3.13 3. 10 .38 
FIFTH GRADE 
Subtest 
Reading Vocabulary 5.08 4.83 1.18 6.09 5.85 1.06 5.51 6.27 1, 55 
Reading Comprehension 4. 88 4.67 1.04 5. 76 5. 63 .65 5.25 5.08 1.18 
Arithmetic Reasoning 5. 12 5.13 = 05 5.40 5.42 - .10 5.24 5.25 2 OF 
Arithmetic Fundamentals 5.16 4.86 2.29** 5.18 5,19 = .08 5. 17 5.00 1.79 
Mechanics of English 4. 60 4.74 - .78 5.91 9.98 - .28 5.16 5. 27 .15 
Spelling 4.71 4. 57 .61 5.74 5.95 - .80 5.15 5.16 . 06 
Battery 4.93 4.81 .83 5,69 5.68 .07 5. 25 5. 18) .67 
* Significant at .02 


** Significant at . 05 
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vu ee of this study support the stated hy- 
ment of r There is no difference in the achieve- 
in a sin ede children, whether they are educated 
Selle fone or multi-graded school unit. 
Which Hated undated s was the only subtest area 
etween m. a statistically significant difference 
Was not c 2 JO groups. However, this difference 
any real erste tent so that it is not possible tomake 
The rig gt in this area, —— 
of Drier it ings in this study are in line with those 
Baier i Adams (1), and McIntosh and 

artens T6 (T), while in conflict with those of 
ifferen ( ^» Foote (4), and Clem and Hovey (2). 
and Mäso in design and statistical procedures 

Or the aif 3S of achievement used may account 

One of erences in the findings. 

is one pss basig problems in a study sucl 
Ment. It les in the definition of level of achieve- 
nly me; bs Obvious that any achievement test can 
eiie, are a part of a child's educational a- 
the aie ee Thus, any generalizations made on 
"Sed à have to be in terms of the test instrument 

hu. measure of achievement. 

istrict, 7 Problem is in the definition of a large 
this Stud By some criteria none of the schools in 
Howeye,” Could be classified as large districts. 
ditfereno, In à predominantly rural community, the 
nS so m is often related to having enough teach- 
rather T at each may teach a single-grade level, 
9f fou. Pi the multiple grades taught in schools 
ee iter oe or less. The results may well 
"led ag ^ different if a large district were de- 
Atteng, OMe having 5,000 or more average daily 

ance , 


1as 


i es in the present 


a i s competency of the teacher. Tt isa 
fog, Pai in the average, less adequate salaries 
a teache districts having one, two, three oF 
linship wen One would expect a positive rela- 
han 2h ra teacher competency and salary; 
te q, One lere may be exceptions. On the other 
mac her ed also likely to find a lower pupil- "i 
ing] em tio in these schools, and hence the chi à 
vidu Ore likely to receive greater amounts O 
E n instruction. These two factors may 
ey this te for one another. l 
levem, Study, no consistent difference in a- 
adeg ent between multi-graded and single- 
children was found. On the basis of 
zin act S, one would not expect to find her 
8 the .. i evement for similar populations u 
Sàme measure of achievement. 


s ne 
Study {Cf the uncontrolled variabl 


8 


Char 


4 eo 


bari cadi 
rison of the achievement of multi 


graded and single-graded rural school children 
was made. Matched pairs of 53 boys and 51 girls 
at the third-grade level and 62 boys and 46 girls 
at the fifth-grade level comprised the samples 
studied. Arithmetic Fundamentals was the only 
subtest area which showed a statistically signifi- 
cant difference. This difference was not consist- 
ent. The findings of this study support the stated 
hypothesis that there are no differences in the a- 
chievement of rural school children, whether they 
are educated in a single-graded or multi-graded 
school environment. 
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Mey d traits. In choosing the personality 
Purpietin attempt was made to select inventories 
personali.. to measure so-called normal traits of 
tion or į ity, particularly with respect to socializa- 
idi interpersonal behavior, since prior study 
len S that this aspect of personality is prob- 
In M to women's attitudes toward mathematics. 
lastic A ition to the tests listed above, the Scho- 
Were um LN Test (SAT) scores of each student 
measure ile at the college, and these were used as 
that the S of intellective ability. It should be noted 
Kents RATE students took the SAT about 
AS prior to this investigation. 


Results 


on a product-moment intercorrelations of scores 
tude Scal personality variables and the Math Atti- 
Significa, VOZE computed. The 16 statistically 

Ores ant correlations of Math Attitude Scale 
i beige personality variables, as well as the 
Senteg ; relations among these variables, are pre- 
of the -D Table II. Grouping the intercorrelations 
ramit jn "SOnality variables into clusters by the 

i S ii linkage method (Cattell, 3), in which a 
n Correlation of . 50 was set for right of 

9 à cluster, produced the following results. 

ay b 1,2, 3,7, 9, 10 constitute a cluster which 
5, € labeled “extroversion, ” and variables 4, 
call, mm form another cluster which will be 
SCtua ©onscientiousness. " The theme of intel- 
9f thes efficiency (items 7,9, 10) runs through both 
Cluste, Clusters, Variables 5,7, 11,14 compose a 
Ks ia ied “self-control, ’’ while variables 12 

adi 80 Streng FQ Conservatism- 
Ma Caism), ength), 13 (16 PFQ ie 
the ottica) have no correlations above . 50 with 
the Co d Personality variables. Although none of 
Mat Arclations of the personality variables with 
two o ttitude Scale scores is extremely high, only 


be e ree of the obtained 16 correlations would 
nt at the . 05 


Spu 

pat Ten? Generalizing, these res : 
ti ‘thematic with more favorable attitudes towar 
bla. J ael. tend to be more outgoing, esae 
wite® mop, controlled, intellectually mature, an 

‘th lege £ Value on theoretical matters than those 
lty "n org A Orable attitudes toward mathematics. 
Seal Mable to determine whether these personal- 
S le Sco eS are merely related to Math Attitude 
E fo res because of the common correlations 
“mer and the latter with mathematical 
T-M), the first-order partial correla- 


Attitude Scale scores with each of 
he effects 


A acd variables, partialling out t ; 
Th athematical scores, were computed. The 
e fa 


AIKEN m 


results appear in Table III. It will be observed 
that six of the 15 correlations remain statistically 
significant, four at the . 01 level. These results 
suggest that, with mathematical ability partialled 
out, students making higher scores on the Math 
Attitude Scale tend to be more socially and intel- 
lectually mature, more self-controlled, and place 
more value on theoretical matters thanlowscorers 


on the scale. 
Summary and Conclusions 


The hypothesis of this investigation was that 
attitudes toward mathematics are significantly re- 
lated to general personality variables. In order 
to test the hypothesis, three objective tests of per- 
sonality, the California Psychological Inventory, 
the Sixteen Factor Personality Questionnaire, and 
the Study of Values were administered to 160 col- 
lege sophomore women in a general psychology 
class. Scholastic Aptitude Test scores were used 
as measures of intellective ability. The scores 
on these 42 variables and scores on a scale of at- 
titudes toward mathematics with each of the per- 
sonality variables significantly correlated with the 
former, partialling out the effects of mathematical 
ability, were computed. The results suggest that 
high scorers on the attitude scale, with mathemat- 
ical ability statistically controlled, tend to be 
more socially and intellectually mature, more 
self-controlled, and place more value on theoreti- 
cal matters than low scorers on the scale. These 
findings suggest that attitude toward mathematics 
is related to a broad constellation of personality 
variables indicative of adjustment and interest. 
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Carolina were made available for these computations. 
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TABLE III 


SIGNIFIC ANT FIRST-ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATIONS OF MATH ATTITUDE SCALE SCORES 
WITH 15 PERSONALITY VARIABLES, PARTIALLING OUT SAT-M? - MATHEMATICAL SCORES 


Variable 


Correlation Coefficient 


fies “anime eee i 


C pI? Dominance 


CPI Self-Control 


CPI Achievement via Conformance 
CPI Intellectual Efficiency 
16PFQ* Integration 


svt Theoretical Scale 


? Scholastic Aptitude Test - 
č California Psychological Inventory 
Sixteen Personality Facto 

j Study of Values 
x» Significant at the . 05 level 
Significant at the . 01 level 
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A . — 
n Evaluation of the California Achievement Test, Elementary, 


Form W, Reading Vocabulary" 


THE 
relative PURPOSE of this study is to measure the 
ent Test E of the California Achieve- 
s ghe CAT i Vocabulary (CAT). 
tia type pes be considered as representative 
Wit across yi available for use in school dis- 
Sho, tional n he nation. This test is provided 
Sta e us 21s which the authors suggest 
«args: ed as reference points not as *'rigid 
a Den the e. is offered in the manual that, 
Can Tlicular ained scores of a testing program © 
the lY rom hres or community depart signifi- 
Sec. Scores he test norms, it means simply that 
ity ZES of = are (above or below) the average 
ter tae Good one in which the qual- 
prion dame approximates a normal dis- 
Stug © Pr 3). 
t, den con at hand is how do 
Sent eney Vrbem with the normative group? 
tog, d for na iutinn of difficulty indices is pre- 
juste rough reading vocabulary test, grades 
that a Or gu Six. These data have not been ad- 
When Ther essing effects. The authors state 
the * Buessin are relatively infrequent instances 
ha resus does have a noticeable effect on 
vlew qeu i the individual” (13). 
m tistical the above, no attempt will be made 
Nte lasiggn setate the eleo, of chance. 
will be effected for the norm an : 
re- 


the Hicksville 


Qe, Vile 
"ny ig rie upon the difficulty indices 
e ibution presented in the manual. 
“Sthoa 
te, The c 
: A 7 
fitis to ane’ Form W, elementary, WaS adminis- 
" members of the sixth grade,- 964 
dents, 45 part 


Of y Er: 
the’, de 
© tes; ànd 1070 fourth-grade stu 


Sti : 
* ng procedure of the school district. 
Thi 
rom the New Y 


ls W 
rk was in part supported by 2 evant ! 


Results 
Ree 
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Hicksville School District, New York 


clude the population of these grades, 


These figures ir 
dents who were absent due to ill- 


except those stu 


nesses. 
The tests were machine scored and tabulated on 


the international test scoring machine graphic item 
counter forms. An item analysis of each item was 
computed. Difficulty indices for each item were 
determined for each grade level and track level 
within grade. These were organized in afrequency 


distribution. 
Since the data provided in the test manual is for 
, it was assumed that each 
contributed equally to the difficulty 
uthors. Hence, by divid- 


ted by the a 
of forms into each total item diffi- 
f item difficulty frequencies 


of these forms 
indices presen 
ing the number 
culty, à distribution 0 


is obtained for one form. 
To obtain a frequency distribution of item diffi- 


tative of grades four, five, and 
he Hicksville population (H), difficulty indi- 
taled by interval and by grade level to 
ascertain à gr f item difficulty frequen- 
"me interval. These grand totals 
ber of grades (3). A 
frequency distri difficulties for 
rades four, five, and six Was attained for the (H) 
population. 
Chi-squar 
distributions of 
lation. Chi-squ 
distribution of gra! 
that of the CAT sam 


e was applied comparing thefrequency 
the CAT sample with the (H) popu- 
are was applied to the frequency 

de four of the (H) population and 
ple of grades four, five, and six. 


computed to determine if the 


Chi-square was 
difficulty based on the (H) 


distribution of item 


ork State Education Department. 
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ts data could have been drawn from a popu- 
inre es that of the CAT-RV norm data. A chi- 
square of 185. 4 was attained which is significant 
well beyond the .001 level, with nine degrees of 
freedom. Therefore, the distribution of the item 
difficulties was not drawn from a distribution sim- 
ilar to that of the CAT-RV norms. 

The distribution of fourth-grade students was 
then tested to determine if this distribution of item 
difficulties was drawn from that of the normative 
group. A chi-square of 45. 5 was attained. This 
is significant of the . 001 level. Both the combined 
distributions of grades four, five, and six and that 
of the fourth grade are significantly different from 
the norm data. Therefore, the distributions of 
the sixth and fifth are also different from the norm 
data. This is reflected in Table I. 


Discussion 


It has long been realized that there are section- 
al differences in performance of Students on stand- 
ardized tests. Because of this, the national norms 
offered are not always adequate as reference 
points for individual schools or School districts. 

It would be of benefit for School districts to eval- 
uate the performance of their students on these 
tests. As has been shown here, there is amarked 
difference between performance of Hicksville stu- 
dents and that of the normative group. 

The item difficulty distribution Shown in Table] 
for population (H) shows a negative skew. That of 
the California appears mesokurtic. All distribu- 
tions are significantly different (. 001) from the 

norm distribution a composite of fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade students. The data compiled for 
fourth-grade (H) students approximate a bimodal 
distribution. Twenty-five items (half of the test) 
have a difficulty index above seventy. This, in ef- 

>t, means the greater preponderance of the items 
fect, difficult for these fourth-grade students, 
cae of this test is greatly minimized. A 
The p examination of the distributions for the 
paged ‘sixth-grade students reveals a further 
I ae im tst power at higher grade levels, as 
re 

; s L 

is shown in Lap E distributions reveals little 

The — ms of median difficulty will produce 
variance. r seer Most of these items arecloser 
greatest liene vanishing point". Variance is 
to the “vari dentify individual differences among 
necessary te poste of this *‘lack of variance", 
the ieee E differences can be identified. Sec- 
little in en ; intercorrelation of vocabulary 
ondly. average ; their discrimination indices, 
as well eur this reason, items should be 
E a ze of ability for maximum dis - 
a " Again the test fails to meet this 


items. 
rend to b 
chosen 0% 
( rimination. 


ration. anc at this is an 
ne rgument may be advanced that 
The arse 
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achievement test designed to measure the Lao i 

ness of curriculum retention. Perlonmees ien 

cates the degree to which the students have ee 

tered the curriculum. It would seem to mer 

that the fourth-grade students have mastere osure: 

fifth- and sixth-grade curriculum without Pi do 
The answer seems to be that the test wil re 

for samples of the composition evaluated ie 

These results can only be generalized E dapes sim- 

ance of students from school districts alike 

ilar to the Hicksville population. ei aid 
The development of local district nues deed 

in evaluating the performance of local siue is the 

Serious error is made if it is felt that this ie a 

complete answer to the situation. This 15 pa 

“‘stop gap" method until a more powerful, 

test is found. 


Summary and Conclusion 
students 

A comparison of performance of 2906 ae he 
was conducted with that of the norm group -eading 
California Achievement Test, elemente y 
vocabulary. The evaluation was effected © A 
compared to the norm group of a compos! n all 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade students. ag sta” 
cases the distribution of difficulty frig ution 
listically significant from the norm distri test 
beyond the . 001 level. This section of the udent?' 
not sufficiently powerful for this sample © e by 
Further data of difficulty indices are ava 
grade and track from the authors. 


g rade 
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EC pene dads a arte, 
90 = 100 1.5 à i = 
pail 4.2 s 2 ; 
NS 7.0 " : ; 
adiu 12.8 í i í 
dics 11.2 á E i 
40 - 49 25 . ; l 
U= By 5.2 7 3 i 
UMS 5 i . | 
10 - 19 : 

0- 9 : 
50 
"ic 49.9 
* gixth-grade data is based on an Nof 872 
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A Factorial Analysis of Fields of Scholarly Production 


IT IS A common practice among educational ad- 
ministrators and scholars to speak of the ‘‘natural 
sciences,” ‘‘social sciences" and ‘‘humanities’’ 
as the major categories of scholarship. Sometimes 
the division between biological sciences and physical 
sciences is made, and in some cases there is doubt 
concerning the classification of a particular field 
such as history, which at times is grouped withthe 
« humanities'' and at other with the ** social sci- 
ences". Itis an administrative fact, however, that 
the fields of scholarly inquiry are commonly clas- 
sified according to such a scheme with divisional 
organization and deans assigned accordingly. It is 
the purpose of the present article to present some 
empirical data from which the major groupings of 
scholarly fields may be derived in order to deter- 
mine the soundness of the present a priori mode 

ifi on. 

of dum which this study restsarederived 

pct Production in United States Univer- 
from Dez t 56, National Academy of Sciences (I). 
sities 1222- F this publication have presented a 
The bro institutions in the nation granting the 
list of the ber of doctor's degrees during the 
greatest nul”. For each institution, the number 
period specul dn different fields of learning is 
of such persons t step consisted of reducing to per- 
given. Our firs pers in particular disciplines as 
centages the s total doctor's degrees granted 
a proportion of | n. We took the liberty of elimi- 
by each institution. tion certain disciplines such 


ROBERT H. KNAPP 
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Wesleyan University 


i the 
our 30 largest graduate schools we obtaine® ed 


percentage of their total doctor's degrees 5. per- 
in each of 25 different fields. The resulting abso- 
centages give no information concerning tne iffe" 
lute number of doctor's degrees grante gn 
ent graduate schools; they do, however, Er con- 
quick picture of the fields in which the ma) so 
tributions have been made, thus yielding 4 phasis 
profile which defines the main scholarly estion: 

of the particular graduate institution in lr per~ 

Our next step consisted of correlating her 107 
centage scores for each field with every © rol 
our 30 graduate schools. Thereafter à ce rrela- » 
factor analysis was carried out upon the C^ accord 
tion matrix, and these factors were qe the 
ing to a Varimax Program. Table Sho e first 
loadings of each field of scholarship on th tha m 
five factors. It will be seen on inspectio? < sta? 
first three factors yield a large number 9 small — 
tial loadings, while the last two yield OMY ‘he im 
residual loadings, for the most part- De statis” 
portance of the first three factors, fro™ 
tical point of view, is beyond dispute: 

It will be seen that the first factor, ws nigh 
called a “physical science" factor; yiel of ® 
loadings (in excess of +. 60) in the ry opP* ith 
matics, physics, and earth science. At catio? = 
pole of this factor stands the field of edu rst f e 
a negative loading of -. 70. Thus, OUT am at 
reveals the tendency for high production | asso" 
matics, physics, and earth science tO nile nig” 


i idera lis i | 
ai epstth business administration, and ated together in the same institution, mud ted 
as isprusdence, since these tend to be specialized production in education is negatively € ca 
jurisprudence, trated in a relatively small number "lm. € 
ore gradu institutions. Thus, for each of The second factor is essentially & pe 
oat 30 graduate ins " 
of o 
P à; an 
h was supported by the Council of the Humanities of Princeton University under 4 gr 
j wi 
ig researc 
ge ndation. 
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ROTATED FACTOR LOADI 


Field 


Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Earth Science 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
Botany 
Biochemistry 
Genetics 
Microbiology 
Physiology 
Zoology 
Medical Science 
Sociology 
Anthropology 
Economics 
Seography 
History 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Arts and Music 
Foreign Languages 
English tiiteratat 
e 
Philosophy 


E 
Ucation 


Factor I 


4. 72 


+. 72 


+. 63 


4.45 


4.08 
4.08 


4.01 


4.28 


4.16 
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TABLE I 


Factor II Factor III 
-.11 4.12 
-.17 -.20 
rm ui -.63 
-.35 -.01 
-.03 -.68 
+. 86 -. 92 
4. 90 4. 08 
4. 69 -.14 
+. 88 -.31 
+. 58 -.19 
+. 38 00 
4.05 4.16 
4. 08 4.05 
4.02 4. 64 
zd 4. 45 
nDl +. 4T 
-.05 +. 03 
2a 4.82 
..21 +, 57 
-.20 2 1 
..22 4.21 
-.26 4.19 
..23 4.12 
ali 4. 58 


.07 


NGS OF 25 FIELDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Factor IV 


-.33 
4.10 
+.06 


00 


00 


+.27 


+.61 


4.21 


s. 18 


Factor V 


+.04 
-.19 
-.06 
4.23 
-.29 
-.15 
+.18 
+. 06 
-.07 
+.12 
+. 62 
4.43 
+.15 
-.14 
4.19 
-.09 
4. 61 
-.03 
4. 90 
4.29 
+.39 
-.17 
+.23 
-. 34 


-.12 
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. " factor. Here we find agriculture, botany, 
eee genetics, and microbiology, all with 
ipee loadings in excess of .69. But this factor 
P une particularly associated with plant ee 
and it is interesting to note that zoology, physio ogy, 
and medical science have but small loadings on this 
factor. Interestingly enougn, the field of economics 
yields a higher loading, by far, on this factor than 
any of the biological fields oriented toward animal, 
as opposed to plant, materials. Finally, itis worth 
passing note that the field of education yields a 
moderately high negative loading on this factor, in- 
dicating that here, as on our first factor, produc- 
tivity in the field of education is negatively related 
to scientific productivity. 

Our third factor is clearly a ‘‘humanities’’ fac- 
tor. It yields positive loadings in excess of , 57 in 
six non-scientific fields, namely, history, foreign 
languages, English literature, sociology, philoso- 
phy, and political science, with the largest loadings 
on the first three of these. But it is particularly 
interesting to note that two of these six, namely, 
political science and sociology, are commonly clas- 
sified as *'social Science’, and, indeed, history is 
frequently so classified, Thus, while we call this 
factor a ‘‘humanities”’ factor, it should be noted 
that the so-called “social Sciences" figure in the 
picture, while, on the other hand, 


while high 
traditional 
amely, chem. 
stantial nega- 
dand negatively 
he two fields 
ology. It is in- 


: } S show more 
striking negative loadings on this factor than posi- 


tive loadings on our first factor which is oriented 
primarily to the physical sciences. Those who dis- 
tinguish sharply between physical science andtech- 
nology will find confirmation of this distinction in 
these results. 

Our fourth and fifth factors may 
dismissed since, for the most part, 
here are negligible or involve fields Which are un- 
usually small. In passing, however, we Should ob- 
serve that both medical science and anthropolog 
show substantial positive loadings on the fourth fac- 
tor, suggesting a kind of symbiosis between these 
fields, a proposition which is not implausible, On 
the fifth factor, again, we may note that Physiology, 
geography and political science yield moderate neg- 
ative loadings in excess of . 50, Suggesting some 
possible kinship of these fields. In the main, how- 
ever, the last two factors are clearly not as sali- 
entl y defined as the first three, and can be dis- 
missed as merely suggestive. 

Let us now summarize quickly the findi 
emerge from this analysis. 


berather quickly 
the loadings 


ngs which 
We have Sought here 


to identify the factorial relations of 25 Peri Li i 
Scholarship in terms of the degree to which eu o" 
arly production of doctor's degrees is relate Mee 
have discovered three factors of prime p ue stor 
and two other Suggestive factors. Our first ae 
is bi-polar and shows the essential opposition 0 
the physical sciences and the field of Siento: 
The second factor groups together biological ordi 
ences, excepting those particularly concerned \ ai 
animal, as opposed to plant life, and shows aga 
the opposition of these to the field of education. di- 
Our third factor groups together most of the pe 
tional humanistic disciplines with two of the pues 
Sciences, Sociology and political science, pos m 
these are but marginally identified with this on 
In opposition to these humanistic fields stand a 
technologically oriented fields of chemistry an 
engineering. — 

Let us now return to the traditional patterning 
of the “‘sciences’’, “social sciences’’, and ‘ "3 
manities". If the data which we have employe it 
constitute a legitimate point of departure, then at 
is clear that the conventional grouping is at lea 


: : so-called 
In some respects defective, Among the so 
**sciences"' 


itis clear that a major polt. 
Should be made between physical and biologica ave 
sciences. Further, within each of these there Mer 
important distinctions, Thus, “physical scienc? |, 
Should be distinguished from ‘physical technolog 
Since the former attain their highest loading 0? 
first factor, and the latter on the third factor. 
Among the biological Sciences, those oriented t 
“plant? Subject matter keep close company, ria 
they are not Significantly associated with ea 
Ogy, zoology, and medical science, which latter, 


to 


Sroups appear to move in relatively isolated OT 
of their own, " 

The homogeneity of the so-called ‘social $C! 
ences" it w 


: rgely 
ould appear from this data, islarg 


Mythical. In the first place, we have no ''soc! 
Science’? fa, 


rs 
ctor emerging, even after five Td 
are extracted from Our matrix. Almost all o 
these fields, to be Sure, have low to moderate | 
positive lo. 


adings on the third or ‘humanities jj- 

factor, and one of them, history is clearly ? ds 

let of the ‘humanities’? factor itself. This ee 

if anything, Confirms the proposition that the a m 

sciences are not positively, and perhaps ad 

an "t associated with the traditional Boe 

* amination of the loadings of these fields the 
e first ang Second factors will confirm. But 

really striki ing i 


dinar, 
e tem 
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Here traditional modes of classification are not so 


at variance with our findings if history be called 
one of the humanities. It is clear that history, for- 
eign languages, English literature, and philosophy 
E common company. But they do not include in 
their ranks arts and music, while they accept to 
natie membership in their fraternity sociology 
wad political science. Despite these exceptions, it 
ipis] appear that here the traditional a priori 
“ication is fairly well vindicated. 
iE about the field of education? Are admin- 
ators sound in thinking that it constitutes a 
pecia department apart from the traditional fields 
or Scholarship? It would appear so. An inspection 
ie nd table of factor loadings will show that there 
o ne like education. It is negatively related 
pl a physical sciences in a high degree, to me 
ehe "Oriented biological sciences ina lesser de- 
Delo! and elsewhere claims no affinity with other 
ds. Its Position in our factorial space is, there- 
ied unique, and its only identification is found in 
bh act that it avoids the company of both the 
YSical and biological sciences. - 
this dar nad Observation should be made — n 
describi Two hypotheses have been a 
fields ot ith possible relation between plose eee; 
tar Scholarship. The first is the compleme 
hypothesis which would argue that strength in 


one department is attained at the cost of develop- 
ment in closely allied departments. Thus, a strong 
mathematics department might actually impede the 
scholarly production of a physics department by 
attracting able students from them. Or again, a 
strong history department might weaken an English 
department through the same principle. A second 
hypothesis, which we shall call the supplementary 
hypothesis, is that, in the main, strength in an 
allied field facilitates the output of scholars in a 
given field. The data which we have presented 
strongly suggest that in the main the latter prin- 
ciple prevails. Otherwise we should never have 
emerged with the factorial picture we have pre- 
sented. Thus, to strengthen one of the physical 
sciences, biological sciences, or the humanities, 
seems likely to strengthen disciplines closely al- 
lied to them as well, rather than to work to their 
disadvantage through a competitive or complemen- 
tary principle. 
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The Relation of Mental Health Anal 
Mental Health Status of Elementar 


Analysis was also Studied. 


Procedures 
Sees 


The first task involved the dev 
technique for the identification oft 
extremes of the “mental health”? continuum, In 
view of the variability of the expression “mental 
health, ’’ it seemed fitting to employ 


4 procedure 
based upon extended observation of the pupils in- 


rocedure, The 
e teachers When 
Oped ina pre- 

year prior to the 


iteri ntal health useq by th 
ce aa ms Men cH were devel 
Ni@ingey study. For more than a 

t study, the writer was eng i 

ooo f an elementary School in an action-re_ 
E 4 "abekum designed to develop greater in. 
Bug x understanding of mental health as it is 
a ted to the school. As a part of the Study, 
E L staff conferences were held to develop com- 
bs definitions, some guiding Principles, anq a 
2 us concerning the role of the teacher in 
E the mental health of his Pupils, For 
cem Bes of the study, mental health Was defineq 
Ls relatively enduring state Wherein the person 
A dii. has a zest for living, and is at- 
reed self-actualization or Self-realization, ” (3) 
tai 


Mental Health Analysis 
Mental Health Analysis 


This questionnaire, prepared by Louis P. Thorpe 


ysis Scores to Teacher Ratings of 
y Pupils 


E 
JOSEPH C. e 
University of Geo 


alifor- 

ais Willis W, Clark and published by pde te 
nia Test Bureau, consists of 200 eal py th 

assay the degree of mental health pieni for r 
examinee. Separate booklets are availa rades four 
four levels of maturity — elementary (g sec 

to eight), intermedia 

ondary school 
and adult. p 


is to be answered by circli 


ixteen) 


Scribed as (a 
al instability 
ical defects, 
Other 100 ques 


: re ^ u^ 

examinee’s Personality “assets, ’’ which E (b) a 
ignated as (a) close personal Mens are e J 
terpersonal Skills, (c) Social participati uate c 
i and recreation, and (e) wae j 
he items are so classi 

Specific classification. 
Reliability i 


= . 89; 
Assets, - 90; Liabilities, one? . 
ores or ere lability coefficiente for -— D 0 o) 
Scores of + e ementary Scale vary fro fect9* on 
“outlook ang goals” to, g5 for “physical rate p 
_ Content Validity of the instrument is ea 
discussion Of the adequacy of item peer: j€ 
eir analysis of the disg™ 
» and the cleverness Pied for. 
les of ment Tent validity is repor to $007; 
audies Of mental health factors related 


fulness 
health Categories 


5 
jl 
ryP gh 
ial rejection of oe oye 
ney OF non-delin uency o ol bOI s 
boys (8), Sociomora] Hekato of high pa 
(7), ang efficiency Of psychiatric aides "D he 
(6 These Studies Éivd Some indieaiiall 
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TABLEI 


COMPARISON OF PUPILS RATED BY TEACHERS AS HAVING HIGH MENTAL HEALTH STATUS WITH 
THOSE RATED AS HAVING LOW MENTAL HEALTH STATUS ON COMPONENTS AND TOTAL SCORES 
OF THE MENTAL HEALTH ANALYSIS 


Mental Health Analysis 


Teacher-Rated 
High 


Teacher-Rated 
Low 


Component Mental Health Mental Health Diff. t 
Status (N-34) Status (N-30) 
x Sip; x S.D. 

Assets 87.1 11.94 72.7 10.81 14.4 7.13** 
Close Personal Relationships 18.0 2.08 14.5 2.40 3.5 3.90** 
Inter- Personal Skills 17.9 — 2.69 13.9 2. 40 4.0 4, 27** 
Social Participation 11.8 2.41 14.6 1. 73 3.2 3. 71** 
Satisfying Work and Recreation 10.4) 2.76 15,2 3.26 1.9 1.83 
Outlook and Goals 16.3 3.32 14.5 2. 90 1.8 1.70 

Liabilities 80.8 9.45 67.8 12.45 13.0 6. 90** 
Behavioral Immaturity 16.8 2.63 14.4 3.11 2.4 2. 36* 
Emotional Instability 14.3 2.31 11.3 3. 06 3.0 3. 05** 
Feelings of Inadequacy 14.1 1.99 11.2 2. 90 2.9 3.08** 
Physical Defects 19.3 — 2.64 16.7 2.69 2.6 2. 66* 
Nervous Manifestations 16.3 1.98 14.2 2.89 2.1 2.24* 

167.9 20.1 140.5 21.1 27.4 10. 06** 


Total Mental Health Analysis 
« Significant at 05 level 


lgnificant at .01 level 
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iabiliti d components, 

ili Í the Liabilities category an : 
s aem category, and the total Score to differ- 
ntiate between groups of individuals judged to dif- 
te in adjustment patterns by an outside criterion. 


The Subjects 


Prior to the administration of the Mental Health 
Analysis inventory, teachers were asked to list the 
three (approximately) pupils who were considered 
to have the highest health status and the three (ap- 
proximately) who were deemed to have the lowest 
health status (as defined in the Study). The teach- 
ers involved were asked to name those who ‘‘stood 
out" in their minds without restricting to an exact 
number, since the intent was to define two groups 

representing the extremes of the distribution. The 
teachers submitted these lists at a point in the 
School year when they had observed the children 
for about four months. Elementary Form A of the 
Mental Health Analysis was then administered to 
all pupils. 
A total of 34 pupils was rat 
as having "thigh" mental heal 


were rated as having ‘low’? mental health status. 
In addition to these £roups, there were 133 pupils 


in the **middle" £roup, making a total of 197 sub- 
jects within the three categories. 


ed by their teachers 
th status and 30 pupils 


Statistical Treatment 
A, 


Means and standard deviati 
treme groups were computed 
Analysis. Differences were t 
icance by means of the t-test 
. 05 level of confidence was a 
rion for rejection of the null hypotheses involved, 
The correlations of teacher ratings to pupil per- 
formance on the Mental Health Analysis (referred 
to hereinafter as pupil Self-ratings), were deter- 
mined by use of the coefficient of contingency re- 
sulting from a three-by-three chi-square contin- 
gency table. 


ons for the two ex- 

on the Mental Health 
hen tested for Signif- 
of significance, The 
Ccepted as the crite- 


Results 


Table I presents the comparison of Scores on 
the Mental Health Analysis for the sroups rated by 
teachers as ‘‘high’’ and “low” in terms of menta] 
health status. All differences favor the group 
rated 'fhigh."' Eleven of the 13 differences exceed 
the .05 level of significance. Within the limita- 
tions of this study, these findings Suggest that 
teachers can, following a period of in-service edu- 
cation, differentiate between pupils of varying 
mental health status. If one would assume the 
validity of teacher ratings of mental health, the 

ils’ responses on the Mental Health Analysis 

s appear to be validated by these teacher rat- 


ings. 


Table II presents contingency iecur am 
the teacher-rated and pupil self-rated s 
status for the total group of 197 Iu ieie 
three-by-three chi-square contingency a idie 
cluded the ‘‘high’’ (upper ten percent), ‘‘mi sexi 
(middle 80 percent), and “low” (lowest epoca 
on the two sets of ratings. Eight of the ah sae 
cients were significant at the .05 level or og i 
Highest relationships were in the leere o male? 
adequacy” subscale and the MHA Liabilitie 


Summary 
ae 


This investigation is concerned with che ri 
tionship of elementary pupils’ responses v of 
Mental Health Analysis to the categorizatiot as on 
"mental health status’? by the teacher. d pu- 
the areas of the Mental Health Analysis tes st ten 
pils ranked by teachers as being in the eaa 
percent in mental health status were pre ten 
with means of 30 pupils ranked in the ene red as 
Percent. All means favored the group me uie 
having highest status and 11 of the 13 SS ate 
exceeded the .05 confidence level. rodar pm 
contingency for the three-by-three mud 
of the 197 pupil Self-ratings and teacher TA highest 
(lowest 10 percent, middle 80 percent, an ffi- 
10 percent) were computed. Eight of 13 coe 


three 
cients were significant at the . 05 level, and 
were .50 or greater, 
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SCORES ON THE MENTAL HEALTH ANALYSIS 
ESTIMATE OF MENTAL HEALTH STATUS 


OF 197 ELEMENTARY PUPILS 


Assets 
Close Personal Relationships 
Inter- Personal Skills 
Social Participation 
Satisfying Work and Recreation 
Adequate Outlook and Goals 
Liabilities 
Behavioral Immaturity 
Emotional Instability 
Feelings of Inadequacy 
Physical Defects 
Nervous Manifestations 
Total Mental Health Analysis 


* Significant at . 09 level 
** Significant at . 01 level 


.423* 
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The Effects of Chronological Age in Months on 


School Achievement 


THE OPTIMUM AGE to enter a child in the first 
grade is a question that has plagued educators for 
years. Many educators have felt that some child- 
ren encounter difficulty throughout school as a re- 
sult of entering the first grade before they are ma- 
ture enough to do first grade work (Brenner, 1957). 
In a study by Carter (1956), it was found that under- 
age children (not six years old before enter ing 
school) did not achieve as well as the regular school 
age children. On the other hand, Kirk (1958) found 
that mentally retarded children who were given a 
preschool education had higher IQ scores and social 
maturity scores than those who entered schoo] ata 
regular age. There are studies which also demon- 
strated that children who attend kindergarten have 
higher IQ scores than those who do not attend (Gooa- 
enough, 1951). 

This study was performed to determine the ef- 
fects of chronological age (CA) at time of enterin 
school on later school achievement, The children 
were all of normal age for entering the first grade 
when they entered school. This differs from Car- 
ter's (1956) study in that he used children who were 
underage and compared them to the normal school 
age child. 

The subjects were 480 fourth grade students at- 
tending the Sioux Falls Public School System. These 
children were selected by stratified random sam- 
pling from a larger population in order to c Ontrol 
for such variables as kindergarten experience, and 
experience in another school system. There were 
no repeaters in the study. The composite score of 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) was used to 
measure achievement. 

Two approaches were used to determine the in- 
fluence of CA on achievement. The first approach 
was to compare the younger fourth of the class to 
the remainder of the class. The second approach 
was to divide the class into four groups on the ba- 
sis of age, and then compare the younger fourth 
to each of the remaining three groups (of fourths). 
Jt was hypothesized that those children who were 

younger in CA would differ in achievement from 


DONALD J. ree 
Oklahoma State grec] 
J. DONALD LARS : 
e 
Sioux Falls Public School Syst 
the older children. l 
For the first part of the study the subje 


assigned to the following groups according 
months: 


cts were 
to age ™ 


Age in Months 
107 to 109 


Group I ml 3i 


Group II 


the 

Thus Group I consisted of children who Mos P 
youngest CA, and who entered the first gra - ix 
fore they were six years old or who became up 
Years old before the 1st of November. Gr t six 
was composed of children who were at pes de. 
years in CA when they entered the first gra othe” 

An analysis of variance supported the ya red 
Sis that CA affects school achievement as ^i our 
by the ITBS. It was found that the younger compos” 
of the class had a Significantly lower mean na in 
ite score of 4.73 on the ITBS than did the reme gg 
of the class, with a mean composite score o gr 
(p<. 05). 1Q could not account for the olden mge 
having a larger composite score, as the ela grouP 
age group had a higher mean IQ than the ol el. Mea” 
although it was not Significant at the . 05 lev be sig” 
mental age, on the other hand, was found to e old- 
nificantly higher for the older age group.  — ins 
er group had a mean mental age of 127.03 Mths 
for pared to a mean mental age of 122.34 ™ 
for the younger group (. € . 01). the 1TBS 
ildren’s scoring higher on me tal 
a result of having a highe? es ed 
the fact that these differen a ener 
th grade level may point to 2 | Carly 
The difference that existe com 
€ magnified as the child be first 
A child who is able to achieve at b de^ 
ay receive positive reinforces or? 
> and as a result he may ) 
well in school (McDavid, nildre" 
Sa: nd part of the study, the C co 
Were divided into four groups to allow for p age 
ison of children who differed in a three mo? 
range, as follows: 


exist at the four 
balling” effect, 


ar^ 


hin 


thi 
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TABLE I 


TABLE OF MEANS FOR THE THREE-MONTH-AGE- 
RANGE-GROUPS OF ACHIEVEMENT, MENTAL 


AGE, AND IQ 
Groups ~ Composite — Mental Age —— 18 

A 4.68 122.34 113.82 

B 4.78 125.50 112. 99 

[o 4.97 127.62 112.12 

D 4.87 127. 98 109. 12 

Age in Months 

Group A 107 to 109 
Group B 110 to 112 
Group C 113 to 115 
Group D 116 to 118 


An analysis of variance revealed an F ratio of 
ihe With three and 475 df an F of 2.62 is signi- 
B at the . 05 level. Although there was no sig- 

icant difference between the means of the four 
ree-month-age range groups on achievement, 

EA differences did approach significance. An in- 
eg of Table I reveals that achievement in- 

s Sed from the youngest group (Group A) through 
the "i three (Group C) and then dropped slightly on 

c cns group (Group D). l 
fonnd ne an AOV was performed using IQ, it was 

^ hat the youngest group (Group A) and next to 
hi iioungest group (Group B) had a significantly 

Sher IQ than the oldest group (Group D) (p € 05). 
mately Pe ticalty, all groups should have approxi- — 
Ure the same mean IQ, as IQ is a relative meas 
Of th ased on CA and mental age. An examination | 
ive € data revealed that there was probably a selec 
ay acess that accounted for the younger groups 

ng higher IQ's than the older groups. : 
achie, it was shown that the younger children did not 
Prop, Ve as well as the older children, it appears 
be able that the younger children wou 
Seem © most likely to fail a grade. It also 
Would likely that the children with the lower IQ s 
; achieve less than the brighter children in 
wou pager group: and as a result, these children 
bright be the first to fail. This leaves only the 
in ion. Children in the younger group, resulting 
h r IQ's as a group. 

there en the data was inspected, 
With . "ere thirteen children in the youn 
twe an ID: or less than 100. This compares 
(Seq 7, five in the oldest three-month-age- range. " 
Wa ou I). When a chi square was applied, i 
ab the wma that this difference was significan 
i Was evel (x? = 7.58). 

i also found that as the groups ed. 
ten at there was an increase in the number of ex 
fac 9 had an IQ below 100. Thus it appears a 
pt ‘ila has an IQ less than 100, his chances of 
he chee E a grade are better the older he 15 when 
pter ers school. This is shown in Table Il. uri 
Ween sting to note that there is little difference bi 

€ four groups on the number of childr 


S 


it was found that 
gest group 
to 


increased 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH AND LOW IQ'S IN THE 
THREE-MONTH-AGE GROUP 


Groups 
A B c D 
M 6 12 14 18 
IQ under 100 
E 7 5 6 7 
Total 13 17 20 25 
M 7 6 5 2 
IQ over 130 
= 4 5 5 0 
Total 11 T1 10 2 


whose IQ's exceed 130, except on the oldest group 
(Group D), where there is a drop. There is the pos- 
sibility that the lack of children in the older group 
(Group C) with IQ's in excess of 130 could be a re- 
sult of those children with high IQ's and high 
achievement receiving a double promotion. 

In spite of the younger children having higher 
IQ's than the older children, they are still not able 
to achieve as well as the older children with lower 
IQ's. This could be a result of the CA of the child- 
ren when they enter school. To put it another way, 
it could be a result of the mental age of the children 
when they enter school as mental age should in- 
crease in proportion to CA. However, an inspec- 
tion of Table I shows that mental age does not in- 
crease proportionally to achievement on the com - 
posite score of the ITBS. There is only aslight 
increase in achievement between groups A and B, 
yet it is between these two groups that the largest 
difference in mental age appears. 

It appears that mental age may be a much bet- 
ter predictor of achievement than IQ at the fourth 
grade level. As mental age increases, so does 
achievement on the ITBS. IQ, on the other hand, 
tends to decrease. It was noted that the females 
scored significantly higher than males on achieve- 
ment, IQ, and mental age (p< .05). There were, 
however, fewer girls than boys with an IQ of 1300r 
higher, and there were more boys than girls with 


IQ's less than 100. 
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Intelligence and Gain in Reading as Related to Gains in the 
Sub-tests of the Stanford Achievement Test 


THIS STUDY extends a former investigation (3) 
ated intelligence scores 
with gains in reading achievement, and each, in 
metic reasoning, social 
Studies and Science, using 670 fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils of the Bend Public Schools, Bend, Or- 
egon, over a 19-month period. 
The purposes of this study were t 
whether a relationship exists betwee 
Scores and gains in the Sub-tests of the S 
Achievement Test Battery, (2 


o learn 1) 


Procedure 


To accomplish these ends, 193 
and sixth grades of the Bend Public Schools, were 
the subjects for all of whom intelligence sc Ores 
were available, and who had taken the Stanford 
Achievement Test Intermediate Battery, For m J 
at the beginning of grade five in the fall of 1959 
and the advanced battery, Form K, at the end of 
grade six inthe spring of 1961, 

The intelligence test scores were Selected in the 
order of preference of Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale (5), WISC (7), and California Test of Mental 
Maturity (4). The intelligence test Scores together 
with the grade scores on the nine Sub-tests of the 
Stanford Achievement Test battery acco rding to 
both administrations were recorded. The grade 
Scores were converted into K-scores to insure 
greater accuracy. Differences in K-scores were 
found for each pupil over the 19-month period, 

The pupils were in two elementary schools and had 
a total of nine regular fifth-grade teachers and ten 
sixth-grade classroom teachers. The national norms 
at the times of testing were grade 5. 2and6. 8, The 
average obtained score for the fifth grade was 5.4 
and for the sixth grade, 7.0. The fifth grade aver- 


pupils inthe fifth 
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in 
aged 5.7 in each of the reading tests and res 
arithmetic computation. The sixth grade -aph mean- 
was highest in science, followed by gaps antl 
ing. The mean intelligence score for the Us are 
105. Gains in achievement on the sub-tes 
Shown in Table I. on the 
The greatest amount of gain was made 
arithmetic sub-tests with science peo E 
least amount of gain was made in the ore 
with word meaning and spelling next pice etic com^ 
&reatest amount of variation was in dp qe elling. 
putation, and the least variability was in Ent (1) 
Using the Pearson Product-Moment for ence 
correlations were obtained between intellig gains ! 
Scores and gains in the sub-tests, camel em 
paragraph meaning and the remaining sub remain" 
and betweengains in Word meaning and Te I. 
ing Sub-tests, The results appear in Tap ighe 
All of the correlations were low. THE nce 4 
Correlation was obtained between intelli £5 n ence 
gain in paragraph meaning followed by Hie eel 
and gain in arithmetic computation. The -— an 
tions between intelligence and gains in as grap 
Study skills were negative, Gain in pa! eun mean 
meaning correlated highest with gain in in the 
ing and with the arithmetic sub- tests. phe 
Word-meaning test Correlated highest ap Jn 
arithmetic computation, The correlations 
Gains in the language test all were negativ™ oting 
In order to determine the relationship °% in the 
between Sains in the reading tests and gain co 
other Sub-tests, partial correlations were p nel 
puted with the effect of the intelligence SCO rations 
constant, The results of the partial corre 
Ppear in Table qq. intelli 
e partial Correlations show that both d ed to 
Sence and gain in reading proficiency are "sured PY 
Sains in the other curriculum areas as mea 
the achievement test, 


test, 


Discussion 
Se 


noth” 

A recent resear e writer and : ne 
er by Tilton (6) toe eee that correla Er jev 
tained between Sains on the sub-tests of an me 
ment test battery are low. Other investigator’ EE 
obtained higher Correlations between uc x 
battery by "Sing the actual test scores. Ti rk tim 
Served that the brighter pupils seemed to m? 


e 
e 
hi ve 


K 
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TABLE I 


MEAN GAINS IN ACHIEVEMENT ON THE S 
UB-TESTSOF THE STANFOR 
BATTERY FOR 193 PUPILS OVER A 19-MONTH PERIOD ACCORDING AD EROR eee 
WITH THEIR STANDARD DEVIATIONS n 


dens Standard 
Means Deviations 
Paragraph Meaning 9.70 
Word Meaning 8.65 1-85 
Spelling 8.27 ie 
Language 4.95 EA 
Arithmetic Reasoning 12. 79 Ua 
Arithmetic Computation 29.80 pu 
Social Studies 10. 45 Pp. 
Science 12. 48 He 
Study Skills 9. 76 B Be 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE SCORES AND GAINS IN THE SUB-TESTS OF THE 

STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST AND BETWEEN GAINS IN THE PARAGRAPH MEANING TEST 

ANDGAINSIN THE WORD MEANING TEST WITH THE REMAINING SUB-TESTS OF THE BATTERY 
TOGETHER WITH THEIR PROBABLE ERRORS 


Probable Errors 
— £r = 


QU _Correlations 
. Intelligence and 
Paragraph Meaning .241 .046 
Word Meaning .119 . 045 
Spelling -.080 . 048 
Language -.214 .146 
Arithmetic Reasoning .125 .048 
Arithmetic Computation .298 .044 
Social Studies . 050 . 048 
Science . 084 . 048 
Study Skills -.067 . 048 
2. Gain in Paragraph Meaning and 
Word Meaning .340 . 042 
Spelling . 081 . 048 
Language -. 286 . 044 
Arithmetic Reasoning . 269 . 045 
Arithmetic Computation . 256 . 045 
Social Studies .144 . 048 
Science .015 . 048 
Study Skills 3 . 037 . 048 
3. Gain in Word Meaning an m " 
pu -L015 048 
poles i 1143 “046 
Arithmetic Reasoning piri e 
Arithmetic Computation . $ oe 
Social Studies E “047 
Science i : 
; . 102 . 048 
Study Skills 
TABLE III 


GAIN IN PARAGRAPH ME ANING AND WORD MEANING 
T TEST BATTERY WITH THE OTHER SUB- TESTS 
TS CONSTANT 


P. RRELATIONS BETWEEN 
ARTIAL CO WE CHIEVEMEN 


ANFOR 
SUB-TESTS OF THE ST. AE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIEN 


HOLDING 
A Correlations 
reas 

Gain in Paragraph Meaning and p 
Word Meaning "38 
Spelling Seas 
Language ET 
Arithmetic Reasoning Su 
Arithmetic Computation “136 
Social Studies 004 
Science = eb 
Study Skills 

Gain in Word Meaning and E 
Spelling -1095 
Language “109 
Arithmetic Reasoning “116 
Arithmetic Computation ` 142 
Social Studies ` 097 
Science ary 
Study Skills 
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i ntary grades while the duller 
VA ue ve cni x the previous study as 
wellas this investigation the writer found that 
many pupils of lower capacity made greater ga ins 
than did those of higher capacity. It was thought 
that a test with a higher '*top'' Would raise the f 
gains of the brighter pupils, but this made no dif- 
ference. The brighter pupils rated high on the be- 
ginning fifth-grade battery and high on the battery 
given in the sixth grade, but did not as a rule show 
a great deal of gain. It made no difference wheth- 
er the intermediate test was used or the advanced 
test which gives more room at the top. 
Improvement in lan 
was negatively correl 
gains in reading. Spelling 


, but positively correlated wit 


h gains 
in both reading tests. 


Findings 


l. Pupils were inconsistent as 
gain as measured by the achievem 
their intelligence Scores, 


2. Individual pupils were inc 


the amount of 
enttest ang 


tests of the battery, 

3. The average intelligence rating was slightly 
above the national average, 

4. Average grade scores 
chievement tests indicated t 
above the national norms. 

5. The advanced test 


on the two sets of a- 
hat the pupils rateg 


given at the end of the 
sixth grade did not yield higher Correlations than 
the intermediate test previously administered, 

6. The correlations were lowered, but Still 
positive when intelligence scores did not compli- 
cate the investigation correlating gains in the read- 
ing tests with gains on the sub-tests, 

7. Correlations between gains are 


necessarily 
lower and much less reliable than the 


scores upon 


as- 
Which the gains are computed since more unmea 

red variables are present. EE 
" : "Déaóhing des to provide ouais da d 
all to learn may cause pupils of higher ane mak- 
halt progress while those of lesser eee found in 
ing larger gains. Due to the "opem po c to be 
a classroom, there probably is small dale 
derived from correlating individual gains. T" 

9. Gain in reading proficiency is epe id no 
gains in some subject areas and seems to he 
relationship with other areas. tionship 

10. Research has proven that a relati subject 
exists between intelligence and gains dg: a the 
areas, and between gains in reading an these 
other curriculum areas, but the extent of 
influential factors is difficult to cater AIRS 

11. A similar investigation should be m* 


I ent 
the next revision of the Stanford Achievem 
is issued. 


when 
Test 
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Development of Responsibility Perceptions of Lower and 


Middle Class Children 


ment AS there have been numerous studies 
young an the development of respons ibility of 
Ciera (3, 4, 5, 6, 8), comparatively Little 
ave i : evidence is found where in vestigators 
Which vocem information concerning perceptions 
Ment of nA dren themselves hold toward the develop- 
have be responsibility. Frequently these studies 
ental rim concerned with the measurement of par- 
ren’s p itudes and have neglected to measure child- 
bility perceptions of the development of responsi- 
o study was designed a) to obtain information 
he derie perceptions which children hold toward 
Milniiras n t Tot of responsibility, and b) to test the 
is that perceptions concerning the develop- 


ment : c 
flags responsibility are independent of social 


Cor 


Me 
zethoq 


ren pe Subjects consisted of 508 sixth-grade child- 
e Siia in Texas. Two hundred and fifty-two of 
Oys aj jects were classified as lower-class (128 
boys € 124 girls) and 256 as middle- class (130 
(7 tore 126 girls) according to the McGuire-White 
A Chi Of Social Status (Short Form). 

ed by wis rAnhe Responsibility Inventory: develop- 
iniste alters, Stromberg, and Lonian (9), was ad- 
War el] red to the sixth-grade children dur ing reg- 
items ass sessions. The inventory consisted of 25 
S Cape Sining perceptions of responsibility such 
og Of clothing, cleanliness of self, and house- 
Such oo The children were asked to respond 
Most b Statements as : At what age do you think 
Oys and girls could a) take something back 


Whice 

h : : 

Watoh you borrowed from a friend without being 
s in a hamper 


Without), b) put your dirty clothe 

x. being told, c) wash your hands before each 
Wap cut being reminded. 

Spon TS, et al. (9) constr uct 
Surin, sibility Inventory from an inst 
Wwe a als perceptions concerning th 
Sre m responsibility. A panel of Six 
s ie of the faculty at Oklahoma 
ngs, ge, determined the item v alidity 


ed the Children’s 
rument mea- 
edevelop- 
judges, who 
A. and 
by rat- 
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In revising the instrument, Walters (10) had 
children at various grade levels participate to de- 
termine the age level at which their perceptions 
would be reliable. Children were inter viewed to 
obtain information concerning the process by which 
children base their responses, and to determine 
misconceptions of meaning. After the interviews 
were conducted, it was evident that children inthe 
sixth grade provided reliable responses. 

To utilize the instrument with sixth-grade child- 
ren, Walters (10) used the test-retest method to 
obtain a measure of reliability. When the inven- 
tories were completed one week apart, he found 
that the consistency of responses of 31 pupils yield- 
ed a percent of agreement of TT. 


Results and Discussion 


Table I shows the median ages at which lower 
and middle-class children responded that they be- 
lieved boys and girls should be able to assume giv- 
en responsibilities. With the exception of Item 20, 
the data failed to support the hypothesis that per- 
ceptions concerning the development of res ponsi- 

dependent of social class, suggesting 


bility are in 
that perceptions concerning the development of re- 


sponsibility are dependent upon social class. 

An examination of the median responses of lower 
and middle-class children evidences much differ- 
ence in their perceptions. The responses ofthe 
lower-class children differed from those ofthe 
middle-class by more than a year (with the excep- 
tion of item 20), indicating substantial disagree- 
ment. These differences are found in the following 
categories: a) household chores, b) children’s re- 


lationships, c) care of clothing, d) assuming re- 
sponsibility for the performance of activities alone, 
e) cleanliness of self, and f) playing alone. 

Seven of the observed differences relate to 
household chores (Items 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 32, 193) 
For example. the lower-class C hildren indicated 


that eight years of age was the earliest age to as- 
sume the responsibility ofhelping with weekly 
housecleaning (such as putting away m agazines, 
dusting furniture. and mopping floors). However, 
the middle-class children responded that they be- 
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IAN IEVE THAT BOYS AND 
ICH LOWER AND MIDDLE-CLASS CHILDREN BEL 
KR ina p^ SHOULD BE ABLE TO ASSUME GIVEN RESPONSIBILITIES 


Lower-Class Lor iac 
= 3 Girls 
ibili Boys Girls Boys 1 - 126 
Responsibility (N= 128) (We 124) (N = 130) (N = 126) 
5 
1. Wash their hands before each meal without being reminded 6 6 5 
2. Take a bath without their mothers’ help after they had been 3 6 
reminded to do so** 7.5 "i 
6 
3. Keep their shoes tied* 6 5 
6 
4. Puttheir dirty clothes in a hamper without being told* 7 7 5.5 
5. Hang up their coats and caps when they come from School 1 
Without their mothers asking them to* " 8 6 
6. Puton outside coats Without help from their mother* 6.5 6 5 i 
7. Put their toys in their Proper places without being told to do 5.5 
So by their mother* 6 6.5 5 
8. Help with weekly housecleaning (such as putting away maga- 1 
zines, dusting furniture, and floors)* 8 8 7 
9. Set the table for a family meal without help from their mother* 8 10 7 a 
10. Dry the dishes (those usually used by the family) +** 9 9 7 8 
1l. Answer the telephone and call the person that is Wanted** 7 8.5 6 7 
12, Take a note their mother had written to a neighbor a half-block 
away and come back right away** 8 8 6 F 
13. Goto a familiar Erocery store and choose and Pay for three or 
four items for their mother * 9 
8 10 j 
14. Ridea bicycle Safely in the usual amount of traffic on the 
i * 
Streets around their home 9 10 8.5 9 
15. Ride a city bus by themselves if they were familiar With where 
it goes** 7 
9 8 7 
16. Walk to school alone if they have to cross a few moderately 
ets* 
busy stre 8 9 7 8 
17. Cross a street that has traffic lights if they were p 


y themselves 


8 10 7.5 $ 
18. Cross streets with a great deal of traffic which do not have 
traffic lights* 


9 10 8 9 
19. Sit through a church service for about an hour without bothering 
others* 8 " * 8 
20. Keep a younger child from walking into the Street alone 9 ð " 9 
21, Stay alone in their home for a half-day once in a while* 9.5 9 8 8 
22. Share their wagon by taking turns with two friends without 
being watched by their mother** 8.5 " " 6 
23. Take something back which the borrowed from a neighborhood child 
without being reminded by their mother ** ” p 
8 7 
24, Choose guests to attend their birthday party with their mothers’ help* 8 3 4 
6.5 
25. Go with a friend to an afternoon movie of which their mother approves» 9 10 9 
8 


* Significant at the . 05 level, 


mob Significant at the , 01 leve], 


p 


lieved that boys and girls should be able to assume 
responsibility for this task by the age of seven. 

Six of the differences between the r es ponses of 
the lower and middle-class children related to child- 
Ten's relationships (Items 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25). 
Lower-class children believed that boys and girls 
Should be able to assume the responsibility of shar- 
‘ng their wagon by taking turns with two friends 
Without being watched by their mother by the age of 
Seven or eight. The middle-class children, how- 
ver, indicated that six-year-olds should be able to 
assume this responsibility. 

Four of the differences are concerned with the 
care of Clothing (Items 3, 4, 5, 6). The lower-class 
children believed that, by the age of six, boys and 
Birls Should be able to assume responsibility for 
Putting on outside coats withouttheir mothers asking 
thar’, Whereas the middle-class children indicated 
hat this task could be assumed by five-year-olds. 

OUY Of the differences between the lower-class 
children’s ratings and those of the middle class 
were concerned with assuming responsibility for the 
19) Ormance of activities alone (Items 15, 16, T 
that Lower-class children, for example, believe 
S ; boys and girls should be able to assume the re- 
the sibility to ride ona city bus by themselves, by 
Sis age of eight or nine, if they were familiar with 
ee it goes. The middle-class children on the 
th ri hand, responded that seven years of age was 

earliest age at which boys and girls should be 

Pecteq to assume this responsibility. . 

Self 9 of the differences relate to Miri pong o 
liey (Items 1, 2. The lower-class childr e Es 
ke ed that, by the age of six, boys and girls s em à 
Pel d to assume the responsibility of washingt B 
w it before each meal without being reminded, 
Yeap. © Middle-class children indicated that five- 
ibin, O! Children should be able to assume respons 

"ty for this task. 
£r $ remaining two differences between the two 

“PS were concerned with playing alone (Items 
they ^ The lower-class children indicated that 
she, believeq that, by the age of nine, boys and girls 
t. Ula be able to assume the responsibility for 

© alone in their homes for half a day paco i 

ated (y, However, the middle-class children indi- 

Pet that children eight years of age coul 

«1 to assume responsibility for this Endo 
that, € Tesults of this investigation thus ind ze 
8 dle-class children anticipate eee a 
ma, ASibility earlier than lower-class gira ue 
Pect tno ue to the fact that middle-class parents ex- 
home 2° early assumption of responsibility E 
Corre On the part of their children. This — 
Son (2 rates the results of studies made by coat 
thay (2): and Davis and Havighurst (1). They found 
ed tg dren in middle-class families were expect- 
lowe, SSume responsibility earlier than ve 
i lac” ass children. As Ericson (2) ders [Aue 
thar dle~class children are taught ways © i ipe 
Pengg ll prepare them to become financially i the 
hom pnt, to assume positions of responsibility a 

* and Community, and to become respons! 
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citizens of the culture in which they live. The low- 
er-class children are reared in families in which 
life is less strictly organized, and f ew er demands 
are made upon them. '' 


Summary 


This study was designed to obtain infor mation 
concerning perceptions which children hold toward 
the development of responsibility, and to test the 
hypothesis that perceptions concerning the develop- 
ment of responsibility are inde pendent of social 
class. A Children's Responsibility Inventory, con- 
sisting of 25 items, was administered to 509 child- 
renliving in Texas. A chi square analysis failed to 
Support the hypothesis suggesting that perceptions 
concerning the development of responsibility are de- 
pendent upon social class. Essentially, it was found 
that middle-class children anticipate assuming re- 
sponsibilities earlier than lower-class children. 
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The Use of Intelligence Tests 


THE PURPOSE of this article is to emphasize 
the need for the proper use of intelligence tests. 
An example of the gross misuse of the Science Re- 
search Associates Primary Mental Abilities (SRA 
PMA) test score will be cited as an illustrative 
case in point. 

In a recent unpublished Study by the writer, one 
of the minor findings was a high correlation be- 
tween grade point averages and PMA scores fora 
sample of eighth-grade students. The correlation 
mple, between 
PMA scores, and 
€ point averages 
lations were: 
= 51), respectively, 


and the PMA scores. The corre 
r= .81 (n = 54) andr = , 79 ( 

The normative data of the PMA shows a range 
of correlations for the various Subtests and various 
school subjects to be from r - -23tor-.66 with 
the median correlation of Subtests with Overall 
grade point averages to be r = -43 (Science Re- 
search Associates, 1958), 

The difference between the highest correlation 
from the normative data (r = . 66) and the lowest 
correlation found by the author’s Study (r = , 79 
does not quite reach significance (p».05), though 
all other comparisons between the various subtests 
and various school subjects with the lowest corre- 
lation found by the author demonstrate Significant 
differences at least at the .05 level, 

The basis for the high correlations might be 
explained by the fact that the teachers of the school 
had open access to the PMA scores of their pupils, 
which they used frequently, seemingly for the pur- 
pose of validating their opinions of the work done 
by their pupils. 

Four facts stand out from the above data: 


1. If the hypothesis is true that knowledge 
of the PMA scores biased the grading of the stu- 
dents by the teachers, as the significantly higher 
than usual correlations found by the author imply, 
then teachers should be made more aware of the 
use of the PMA and like tests in order to be on 
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uard against such biasing. y 
, A. Directly stemming from the Lans T 
made above, if there is a bias in grading P searc h 
by a knowledge of the PMA scores, then o orm 

using grades and scores as variables is obV 


raw data against which one might validate an ! 
ligence test, not the data to be validatec 
telligence test, the 
4. The question of whether or not ^ 
teachers should have free access to the EM di- 
Scores of their Students cannot be a A must 
rectly from the data presented. The ait er- 
come from the teachers and school testing T ar 
Sonnel who should determine whether or not ; of 
licular teacher can maintain unbiased aig QT 
the pupils in the face of knowledge of the P 
like scores of those pupils. 
à e 
In summary, itis this writer’s hope that ^ 
findings cited above and the discussion ie the 
Will motivate better control over the use 0 sonnel» 
Score on the part of school testing p the 
and will also make teachers more aware of im- 
nature of tests or IQ. These tests are Linge school 
Portant and can be very useful, not only ÌN fth 
System for guidance purposes, but also in se 
pure and applied research; but only when U? co, 
Properly, not when misused as in the above 
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r for 
Science Research Associates, Inc. Manual Age? 


AUi g 
the SRA Primary Mental Abilities, 
1l to TT 1 
EE . 


Field News 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION, HEW, 
A retently has issued a publication entitled Summary Report on Bachelor’s and Higher 
Gees Conferred Durin the Year 1960-61. The report shows that approximately 
E " 000 bachelor's and first-professional degrees, 19, 000 master's degrees and 10, 600 
octor's degrees were conferred during this period. The number of bachelor's degrees 
granted has increased during each of the last six consecutive years. However 1.5 per- 
cent fewer bachelor's and first-professional degrees were conferred during 1960-61 than 
were conferred in the post World War II peak of 1949-50. The number of conferred 
master’s and doctor’s degrees is the highest ever reported. 

When the 1960-61 period was compared with the 1959-60 period, foreign languages 
and literature, trade and industrial training, mathematical subjects and Military, Naval 
and Air Force Science showed the greatest increase in the percentage of bachelor’s de - 
grees conferred. During the same comparative periods, agriculture, arc hitecture, 
engineering, geography, and the physical sciences had the greatest decline in percentage 


of bachelor's degrees conferred. 


THE FORD FOUNDATION "m 
has made recent grants totaling over $1,051, 500 to four universities for the study of 
the problems related to the improvement of college teaching. The recipient universities 
are: Cornell University, Florida State University, University of Nebraska, and Wash - 
ington Uni i is). 

p dede ^ uum rticipating universities will try to strengthen 
the master's degree in or e it a sound qualifying degree for college teaching. 
Also it is intended that the master’s nder this program would fully prepare 
students for doctoral work. 
__ Some key characteristics 
identification of outstanding students during the 
acquisition of research and writing experience, 
the junior and senior level, completio h Ph. D. langua: " 
and substantial preparation for the Ph. D. qualifying examination. 


programs at all four universities are: the 
college freshman and sophomore year's, 
the establishment of graduate courses at 
ge qualifying examinations, 


E NORTH CENTRAL 
and Secondary Schools recently has completed a survey of 
to determine what types of 


: survey was 
Secondary teachers. The primary purpos? n : d how well the teachers 


human relations problems are encountered by the teacher an 
ua . 
feel the college prepared them for these m showing that secondary 


i idence 
t The committee comi information vie ene "the nature of learning andthe pro^ 
MTM do not have adequate infor one di minority groups in our society, i The 
fide 5 trm ee iat i ducation willbe sufficient to 

ittee also conclu ies must be 
meet the needs of the teachers. 
corrected by the use of in-servic 


ASUBCOMMITTEE OF TH 
Association of Colleges 


H t of re-S 
‘no BIO p felt these noted deficienc 


» The committee 
the area of 


THOSE PERSONS INVOLVED i i HEW publicati 

: es dings will be interested in a new p ion 

d. the designing of new acheni bo nt has been prepared to assist school personnel 

Planning School for New Media. tive use may be made of the modern instructional media. 
i 


in planning buildings so that effec 
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THE NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


has computed some statistics concerning the classroom teacher based — e. 
i . He has taught 13. 4 years and has an à 
The average teacher is 41 years of age a i 
m et ro teaching of $5,264. The average teacher has 4.7 years of mE is 
There are substantial sex differences on all these variables. l The average re : Ep 
teacher is 8 years older, has had twice as much teaching experience, and ear = aed 
less per year than her male counterpart. Forty-one percent of the male teachers h: 


a master’s degree, while only 16 percent of the females have achieved this academic 
level. 


PROJECT TALENT 


has found that almost all schools use standardized tests and that anoverwhelming 
majority plan to make greater use. 


As yet there is no evidence of reaction against 
of standardized tests. The investigators believe that it is possible toclassify high 
schools into 17 homogeneous categor 


ies and to develop assessment devices for valid 
comparisons of schools in achieving 


their objectives. They believe they can measure 
and allow for family and community situations which af 


fect school outcomes differently. 

Apparently, educational outcomes are more closely related to the quality and type of stu- 

dents enrolled than to the School's educational policies or practices. 

RETURN TO THE USE OF CORPORAL Š 
punishment seems to be a growing trend in schools across the country as a part ial 

answer to the problems of juvenile delinquency. This is reported in a recent research 

study, Effective Secondary School Discipline, 

(Prentice-Hall, Englewood 


by Knute G. Larson and Melvin R. Karpas 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1963: 206 p. $4.95). 


In a study com^ 
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It Says in The JER... 
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CAN YOU RELY ON MOTHERS’ REPORTS IN SCREENING SCHOOL-AGE CHI LORT 
FOR BEHAVIOR DISORDER ? Yes, Says a report from the St. Louis possa 
County Health Department. A reliable, positive relationship seem to exist be 
the number of symptoms reported by a child’s mother and the child's degree e d 


i} 

ine to a stud 

class performance, according ies in! 
Led A group of students were awarded grade rage? 

course at the beginning of the term on the basis of Previous grade-point ave | 


re$ 
Control sroup, removal of pressure for a grade acted as a dep 


Presentation? A 


ts that ide? 
sts the f 
S and exams can be rooklyn College study sugge up 


of students . percei 


j ini? 
SS more important than teachers think in de i a , 
: AE : * Does the lementary scho qmi 
‘Scriminate against bo S? What saris of reinforcement gu 
e ES to chi Onsidered by the teacher to i10 
ene rating question : bert in 
teacher stere S are raised by Lam 


typing to Pupil performance. 

STUDENTS WHO DO WELL DO Ww 
doing well in first-year gen 
during the first year, (3) p 
having scientific interest 


t 
4 


ized 29 
ELL IN TYPING COURSES may be characterize gr 
eral high school average, (2) doing well in math and 
erforming wel] On genera] intelligence tests» 

S. So reports White from Nashville, 


6 
"i 


IN TEACHING DIVISION OF FRACTIONS, which method is best, the common denomina- 

| tor method or the inversion method? Capps reports that neither method is super- 

ior to the other in terms of teaching division, but that the common denominator 
method seems to reinforce skill in multiplication of fractions. 


HOW SOUND ARE REPORT CARDS? As a concise summary of a child's progress in 
School, some types of report cards fall short of the mark, while othersc onvey to 
the parent functional information, Chansky reports from a New York student. 


WHEN ASKED TO IDENTIFY FACTORS UNDERLYING CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR PROB- 
LEMS, many Colorado teachers were unable to do so, and they frequently took no 
remedial action of any kind, Barnes reports. He suggests much more needs to be 
done to help elementary teachers study and interpret behavior problems of ele - 


mentary-age children. 


WHEN ASKED TO REACT TO COURT CASES INVOLVING MALICIOUS MISCHIE F, a 
group of California sixth-graders displayed little congruence with the court's in- 
terpretation of the right of acting. Robinson suggests the schoolhas a responsibili- 
ty to help children develop value judgments appropriate to a democratic society. 
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Screening in Schools for Behavior Disorders: Use of Mothers’ 


Reports of Symptoms 


SCREENING HAS long been a basic component of 
School health Services. School mental health ser- 
vices, however, have not yet found a simple ang 
reliable method for Screening School-age children 
for behavior disorders. 


The evaluation of Preventive mental health pro- 


ing method. 
Whether knowledge about s 
used as a Screening too] depends on wh 


cation of whether the child is Sick or well, 
ner (4) is a representative of this Sroup. He gi. 
vides children's problems into two Categories, l.e., 
those requiring short-term therapy, and those 
requiring long-term treatment, Of the Short-term 
group he says that therapy aimed at relieving the 


symptom '*will probably allow the child an extreme- 


ly good chance of continuing thereafter anormal 
and orderly personality development, > (4, pp. 131- 
33). Of the long-term group he warns against 
using absence or disappearance of Symptoms as an 
indication either for stopping treatment or of the 
recovery Of the child. He says, (4, p. 133), “Re- 
moval of the presenting Symptom may delay but 


not prevent the child from developing a more ser- 
ious disability later in childhood or in adult life, © 
In summary, Gardner, appears to doubt that symp- 


toms themselves can be used to discriminate he - 


JOHN C. GLIDEWELL 
HERBERT gis 
MILDRED B. KANT 


ent 
St. Louis County Health Digi 
Clayton, Misso 


di iffer" 
tween sick or well children, or those with d 
ent degrees of emotional adjustment. tsymptoms 
On the other hand, Levy believes thats lth in 
can be used to determine Sickness Or pel the find- 
children. He Says, (11, p.227), “One w-up stu 
ings that resulted from a series of n in 
ies Starting at the Institute of Child about a sae 
New York and utilizing material from t the highe* 
en child guidance Clinics... was pone A was | 
Correlation with general personality gt ptoms: g- 
the disappearance of the presenting E end of sym! 
Witmer (16 also finds that pes edes at olini? 
toms in children treated in a child iin! that 
correlates higher with clinical improve 


r AF 
adjustment in adults is found in recent E wa 2 
Hunt, Wittson, and Hunt (8, 9) where ig novell 
onstrated to be ^ Positive relationship Its the 9€ 
number of Presenting symptoms in agu an gull? 
erity of the neuropsychiatric disorder, 4 m^ 
ility for military Service. : the ie 
Kanner (10) lays much emphasis on f sy mpte! 
int :€., the mother's statement imen 1 
as a Critica] factor in determining iim 0. pe 
à e clearing up, or persistence though e^ 
ficulties complained of may frequently, asona . st 
always, be Used as a measure of the v malad) 
e and adequacy of the handling of th 
ment, ** 


" ensi e 
In 1954, Eitzman (7) found, in an inte"? (1 


inic, ati 

County Child Guidance emi after P. s 
ed markedly fewer a child S 

€Y reported at the time of reí?! 
Pecifically, at the time of 86 curr 
others reported a total ent, 2 
Symptoms (mean, 7. 2). After treatm 40 symP 
Same mothers reported a total of only 5 
toms (mean, 3.3). à? 


jaren 2? 
Ina Study of 91 publie school childre 


-eated ! 6 
Study of twelve children trea at ^ot 


| 
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eaten referred to a child guidance clinic, the St. 

that? coun research group, in 1955 (7), found 
at a reliable, positive relationship exists between 

E Pian frequency, duration, and severity of 

depp ymptoms reported by a child's mother and the 
Sree of sickness found in the child. 


T 
he Methods of the Present Study 


exit Bose, The present study is a large-sample 
is inu Of previous work in St. Louis County (7). 
Which 4r Purpose is to test the effectiveness with 
identity mother’s symptom report can be used to 
refer Y, in advance, those children who would be 
turt red by a teacher as at least sub-clinically dis- 
Jed. 
is aue sample. The sample selected for study (6) 
east lposed of 830 white families, each having at 
School: Child in the third grade in one of fifteen 
Serve 7 located in St. Louis County. The areas 
ocial DY the schools vary widely with respec t to 
On the characteristics. The schools were selected 
tion t ?asis of willingness of the school administra 
their 2 Participate in the research program and on 
i.» Ability to supply, from a single school, two 


rd-pp : s 
design ade classrooms necessary for the research 


grade third grade was selected because at inis J 
tively Fes the children were expected to have es a 
the t Pec transient symptoms of disturbance. 3 
initial Id 8rade, most children have completed the 
me -ehavioral adjustments to the move fr e" 
Yet be 9 School. At the same time, they have n E. 
and gee to make the transition to pre-adolescen 
, scence, 
sen ateria of adjustment. In the St. Louis County 
Su mental health services, as in many other 
When sc? Vices, a child is diagnosed as disturbed 
Fld has been 1) referred by the teacher, ES 
ental and accepted as disturbed by professional. 
tions health personnel (1,6). Under these ged 
identi -e first step in effective screening is 
by 4p ication of the children who will be refer red 
€ teacher, 
Sa this Study, ratings of general adjustme ame 
Point "ade by the children's teachers 0n a four 
Were rating scale. The adjustment categor ine 
by l €rived from those employed in an early study 
1, mann (14), 
' Well adjusted: A happy child w 
Justed in his relationships with other 
2. JIS accomplishments. : 
9 significant problems: À child who ge e " 
along reasonably well and accomplishes reas 
Onably well the things that usually go with his 
3. 38e and level of development. . " 
` ub-clinically disturbed: A child who is not 
30 happy as he might be; has moderate diffi 
Culties getting on; growing up repre sents 
Something of a struggle. 


ho is well ad- 
s and in 


4, Clinically disturbed: A child who has, or, at 
his present rate is likely to have, serious 
problems of adjustment, and needs clinical 
help because of such problems. 

Six percent of the sample (n=49) were given 
ratings by psychiatric social workers based on pro- 
fessional findings. These independent ratings 
were exactly alike for 53% of the 49 cases andwith- 
in one point in 92% of the cases. There was 80% 
agreement as to whether or not a child showed at 
least a mild disturbance. This same trend ap- 
peared in the previous study (2), where it was 
found that the teachers’ opinions about the emotion- 
al state of the children agreed exactly with the opin- 
ion of the professional mental health personnel in 
86% of the cases. 

Such professional ratings would permita second, 
and a more effective step, in screening--the iden- 
tification of all children who would be accepted b y 
clinicians as disturbed, whether or not they would 
be referred by the teacher. The work reported 
here, however, was directed toward the first, 
more limited, step of predicting in advance which 
children would be referred by the teacher. In later 
work, the screening instrument can be checked 
against the diagnosis of professional mental health 
personnel (5). This work must await the time when 
a significant sample of children has been seen by 
professionals. 

For the present purposes, the children were 
classified into one of the four adjustment levels 
according to the professional rating where the pro- 
fessional personnel knew the child and supplied a 
rating for him. The teacher’s rating was used 
where a professional rating was not available. 
By this method of assessment, the sample of 830 
included 167 well adjusted children, 429 children 
with no significant problems, 166 sub-clinically 
disturbed children, and 68 clinically disturbed 
children--or about 28% with at least sub-clinical 
disturbance. 

The interview. The information about the pre- 
senting symptoms of the child was collected 
through a private, home interview with the mother 
of the child. The mother was asked a series of 
questions about various characteristics of the fam- 
ily and the family background. Following this she 
was introduced to a series of questions which con- 
stitute the symptom inventory and take this form: 
“Does Johnny have any trouble. ... (eating, sleep 
ing, getting along with other children, etc)?" Af- 
firmative responses were followed by probes into 
a) the specific nature of the difficulty, b) the fre- 
quency, c) the duration, and d) the severity. This 
line of questioning was continued through twenty- 


one areas of difficulty: 
a. eating 
b. sleeping 


c. digestion f 
d. getting along with children-acting out 
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e. getting along with children-withdrawn 
E getting along with adults-acting out 
E getting along with adults-withdrawn 


h. unusual fears o. crying 

i. nervousness p. lying 

j- thumbsucking q stealing 

k. overactivity r destructiveness 
L sex $. rejectionof school 
m. daydreaming t wetting 

n. temper tantrums u. Speech 


of twenty-one. In this 
no symptoms, the 
mother reported as 


mit an accurate 
the Screening fi 
The existenc 


r of Symptoms rẹ- 
ported and the ratings of adju. 
children without dist 
age, two Symptoms, 
reported three or mo 
An analysis of the i the number of 
symptoms is shown in Table Il and i 


The same analysis of variance has bee 
plished separately for four SOCio-eco 
-a) upper, b) upper-middle, c) lowe 
d) lower (15). The existence of the 
tionship is confirmed Specifically fo 
four groups, 


n accom- 
nomic groups- 
r-middle, and 
general re]a- 
reach of the 


These findings confirm 
lationship as found on sma 
work (7). The current large-sample findings, how- 
ever, Indicate a more restricted range of differ- 
ences among the means of adjustment groups (0.0 
to 4. 8) than did the previous findings (1.5 to7. 4). 
| The findings presented thus far show that there 
is a reliable and positive relationship between the 


the existence of this re- 
ller Samples in earlier 


ild'a mother 
number of symptoms reported by à ee : 
and the degree of maladjustment repor a ex- 
child's teacher. The fact that the eed m eans 
ists and that the correlation is not. et de cy with 
that one must specify the relative accura inventory 
Which one may predict from the anne such pre” 
to the teacher's rating. The accuracy o the symP” 
diction is the measure of effectiveness d T men 
tom inventory as a screening device in fe e devoted 
tal health. The discussion to follow vim ie a 
to an evaluation of the symptom iig Mee 
Screening instrume nt, under due Wr to 
imposed by two of the most com mon apa and? 
public health Screening --1) case a 
Screening for referral to limited facilities 


, e 
¿plain on 
a s explai 
Screening for case finding. To Wee nn one 
approach to evaluating the symptom in g de 


"cenin 
might review another more familiar nd ue 
ies The 76 iim X-ray is used in L- ah a group 
Screening primarily to identify and ab peer 
of people who may possibly be sao 
may require further Study. For this aber eee 
be effective, the group selected for ied ased per 
must include almost all the actually we c a VE 
ple. It may, and usually does, include A Thus, the 
high proportic : -positive n 
70 mm X-ray yields a very high false- posly co 
~~the group selected for further study This hi 
tains about 907 disease-free people. because s- 
alse-positiye rate is of little concern, adily eno 
decisions can be so primary rid 
X-ray results. The Pint wong 
pose of 70 mm Screening is to reduce d on 14* 
otherwise be 4 large and expensive loac 
X-ray facilities, 


j who 


--an 
;ning 
" screen 
This represents one approach a at pe m 
approach which is primarily aimed study. The youP 
group of People who require further s lect a 207 
important task of isease” suc 
I as disea97 is 
which Contains almost all the actually tine ^q 
ple. The mos 
Screenj 
People H P 
group eda qu 


Cases erroneously labeled “negative eare a 
f diseased. e the m uch 
false-ne atives, or missed cases, d for $ " 
case rate is the measure of effectivene: 

an aPproach to Screening as this. 


in 
S -oach x, 
€ may take this case-finding BOP hat we aen 
tal hea] ; ide ; d 
ealth Screening. We may dec 


mic an 
ique WI ay al 
ith à screening pug ar sepildi 
Children who require fu " 


sa A 
A A rbe i$ 5d 
misses * 4 minimum of distu p 57 qn 
-zhas a mj 


Wr v. 
minimum missed-case rate. br i dé, 
S-——LLUp IC wr q^ e such Ayn 
cases We are willing to miss. To ent 
Sisi, © must decide how many SI fof int 
Stitute Sufficient evidence of the need ing po! 


: sutting 
Study, Tp short, we must selecta cul y 


jm? me! 
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TABLE I 
DEGREE OF ADJUSTMENT AND MEAN NUMBER OF SYMPTOMS BY SEX 


Mean Number of Symptoms by Sex 


Degree of Adjustment Boys Girls Total 
Well Adjusted Children LT LU 1. 
Children with no Known Problems 2.0 2. 2. 0 
Sub-clinically Disturbed Children 2.6 2.7 2.7 
Clinically Disturbed Children 3.0 3.1 3. 0 

Grand Means 2.1 2.1 2. d 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TOTAL NUMBER OF SYMPTOMS REPORTED 
(Log Transformation; Corrected for Disproportionality) 


Degrees of Sum of Mean 
Source of Variance Freedom Squares Squares F P 
Degree of Adjustment 3 1.75 0.58 11.77 =. 001 
Sex 1 0. 00 0. 00 =a ns* 
Interaction 3 0. 00 0. 00 sd ns 
Residual 822 40. 77 0. 05 
* not significant 
TABLE III 
CUTTING POINTS, MISSED CASE RATES. AND SELECTION RATES 
Cutting Point Between . — 
(Number of Symptoms) Missed Case Rate Se cum ate 
0-1 
1-2 26 m 
2-3 47 42 
3-4 60 o 
1-5 74 16 
5-6 B2 E 
6-7 88 06 
7-8 a i 
8-9 95 02 
9-10 or 9 
TABLE IV 


IC TING EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SYMPTOM INVENTORY 


CRITERIA FOR PRED 
- Ise Percent 
Cutting Point Be- Missed Es Valid selecto 
tween (Number of Case Rate Decisions Rate 
Symptoms) Rate 82% 38% 84% 
0-1 097 60% 50% 63% 
1-2 267 37% 60% hei 
2-3 an 21% oe ee 
3-4 607 12% TOT Ys 
4-5 Be 08% lhe E 
5-6 82; me 73% 06% 
Y OF (7. 
6-7 887 017 m er 
7-8 91% 00 T ei 
8-9 95% 00% 73% Om 
9-10 97% 
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i icti iciency. The 
Cutting. a prm Ed E: the num- 
pompie mueniony oe this sample, the 
ber of symptoms reported. For thi A. HE 
ges from zero to twelve. From this range 
enunt ap need a cutting point--a score above 
M args creme of possible disturbance may be 
jer We could select any point between zero and 
telve but the best cutting point is the one yielding 
: t missed-case rate. 
ee dala are presented in Table III, and they 
illustrate a property of imperfect Screening tests: 
the missed-case rate varies with the cutting point. 
In this case, the missed-case rate increases as the 
cutting point increases from zero to ten. The low- 
est missed-case rate is at zero. According to the 
reasoning thus far, the best cutting point is between 
zero and one, because it is at this point that the 
fewest cases are missed. This conclusion is de- 
ceptively simple, however, and further examina- 


tion of the data will produce a significant qualifica- 
tion to the conclusion. 


also show the proportion of 


d by Screening for further 
Study. For this instrument, itise 


if only one sympto 
for further study ( i 
One), very many children will be 
study. Similarly, 
Selected and only a l be missed. In 
this case, 84% S selected for fur- 
ther study, and, by chance, we would expect 8 4%, 
of actually diseased children to be so selected. The 
fact is that 91% of actually dise 
selected. 

Further, when so m 
for further study, the 
but little reduction of 


St missed- 
int must Satisfy not 


ria: 1) a minimum 
missed-case rate, and 2) a minimum Selection rate 


7-the percent selected for further study should 
exceed the prevalence rate by a minimum amount. 
As shown in Table III, the missed-case rate and 
the selection rate are inversely related. If we re- 
duce the missed-case rate, we must increase the 
selection rate. 
Applying a common criterion to th 
of missed-case rates, we may sa 
acceptable missed-case rate wou 
by an unguided, chance determin 
tion for further study. These and 
to an estimate that the white public school children 
in St. Louis County are similar to those elsewhere 
(14), in that about 30% show at least mild distur- 
bance. Suppose that, by random selection, a sam- 
ple was divided so that 30% were called positive 
and 70% called negative. Because 70%, of all child- 


e evaluation 

y that the highest 
ld be that obtained 
ed, random selec- 
d other data lead 


" > proportion- 
ren would be called negative. the ange P td be 
-10% --of actually disturbed in the missed- 
called not disturbed, and that would, 
case rate expected by chance--707. we sag hat 

Returning to the data in Table IIl. bà = accepta" 
any cutting point below four would giv ease find- 
ble missed-case rate as compared to ch: 

B. —— 
— evaluate selection rates, we TAS ie how 
because 30% of the public school child: M 30% 
disturbance, any selection rate less ge ES 
would most certainly miss cases. THE it ing 
Table IIl show that we must select a cu ble selec” , v 
below three in order to yield an a sa d 
tion rate, and the problem is anene i 
ting one of the first three cutting m 'non-statist 

We may now apply more practical, symptoms 
calcriteria. A cutting point above two $ h.result$ 
would miss 47% of the actual cases. Suc 


that, 


in 
po in 


put 

- chance, 
are Statistically an improvement a - the cases 
any screening which misses almost ha ning: 


mee 
is, practically speaking, pretty poor epe) j 
A cutting point above one symptom wou oe only 
be considered a better one. It would bn 63% es 
percent of the cases, and it would selec m for [ur 
the total children Screened and refer the 
ther study. be S 
All of the foregoing analyses may nt can 9" 
ized by saying that the symptom inven incas® 
demonstrated to be 74% to 91% tent facili” 
finding, depending upon the availability a 
ties for further study. partner S" 
Screened for limited facilities. sd psyche 
fan mean very limited or very extensiv not ava 
tric study. It may be that facilities at y maj? 
able for even limited further study of e such one 
Portion of the children screened. aed p 
ditions, it becomes important that 1) 18 nigh n 
ren be selected for study, and 2) a ver ually di 
Portion 9f those children selected be ac ne 
urbed. m t at 
Mental health Screening may differ ith respon, 
more familia; tuberculosis screening ne n 
© the facility for “further study.” T is 


i 90% re 
Selected by 70 mm x-ray could contain 90% c8 


itive? r^ 
ease-free People because these ple is. Fo 
SO easily Corrected by 14 x 17 iin y availa? f 
er PsYchiatric study is not so readi a ay 
tH. We may be required to reduce Eos tric straed 
false- OSitives. Even limited psychi? expe" 
is expensive and cannot be so justifiab pe 
on disease-free people as can 14 X 17 ue juve? ed” 
Under these conditions, our sympto m m p 
must satisfy three criteria: 1) ee e, fhe 
case rate, 2) mimimum false-positive d P i 
ection rate (i.e. , ade Serii orn K 
lable). The first two C! jes mean gis" 
minimum of missed d is n 
maximum of yaliq decisions that a chi mean pod 
minimum of false- positives. dist" 
f valid decisions that a child i$ 


ummar 


maximum o 
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i e simply mean that we make a maximum of 
Baar e elans. whether the decision be that the 
ild is disturbed or that he is not. 
ami Should be made explicit that the proportion of 
pe petis valid decisions is, in part, deter- 
"mo the prevalence rate of the disease to be 
ly i pag For example, if a disease occurs in on- 
diseg of a population, a random selection of 1% as 
Dess e will yield 98% correct decisions. This suc- 
Curs E due to the simple fact that the disease oc 7 
nerale only 1% of the population. In our case, the 
e dere rate is 30%, and random decisions will 
rect 58° of the time. Thus, we may say that 
sis ome of correct decisions made on the ba- 
great he symptom inventory must be signific antly 
ater than 58% in order to give any improvement 


Over r 
thot the results possible without any screening 
rument, 


able IV shows that in this case (although this 


i d al- 


id q 
r 
xàches a maximum of 73% at six symptoms. It 
WO sv the minimum acceptable point of 58% at ] 
a inp ptoms. At two symptoms 68% are selected 
rig ty rate for limited facilities. At five smen 
Enough € selection rate is 10%, probably small” 
Sàse-, for a limited facility. Only 8% of the d ' 
9f the see are selected as positive, and about XA 
n fact Oup selected for further study prove ts bes 
9 limit diseased. All of these factors are sui anie 
ases- ed facilities, but the price is paidin miss 
Misse -82% of actually disturbed children 2! e 
d--that is, not selected for further study. — 

Ment i analysis may be summarized by the stale 
n oS at the Symptom inventory can be used wi 

os UN pape to select a small number of children 

her study by a limited facility. 


Dig, 
C Š 
Ssion of the Findings 


isties foregoing presentation of the results of sta- 
Fussie ests leaves several questions open for dis 
E fact, ) How confident can one be that there » 
SYmpto à relationship between mothers' reports o 
Soul os and teachers’ ratings of adjustment ? 2) 
vent ne begin immediately to use the symptom 
"ed as a screening instrument? m 
iib first question about the possible npo 
nes is een mothers’ reports and teachers rat- | 
o rege Siven as clear-cut an answer as correlation 
cO shi arch can give. The existence of the re la 
eui in Was demonstrated in a pilot study; it was 
5s €d in this large-sample study; and it has 
ite sa titmed on several sub-divisions of the 
s Sxisgo Ple. The several sub-divisions confir n 
e tence separately for both boys and girls, " 
Parately for four levels of socio-econom 


groups. It appears quite clear that, at least for 
samples in St. Louis County, the greater the num- 
ber of symptoms the mother reports, the greater 
is the likelihood that the child will be rated as dis- 
turbed by the teacher. 1f confirmation is obtained 
for the indicated agreement between teachers' rat- 
ings and clinical examination, the data will then 
confirm a relationship between mothers' reports 
and the existence of clinical sickness in children. 

With respect to the second question about 
screening effectiveness, the current findings are 
quite comparable to previous small-sample find- 
ings. The small sample showed a 938% success 
(7% missed-case rate) in case-finding (7, p. 53), 
with a cutting point after one symptom. The selec- 
tion rate at this point was 75%. For comparison, 
the selection rate should be kept constant, and the 
best available comparison is with the 84% selec- 
tion rate obtained by cutting after zero in this 
large-sample study. The findings are quite simil- 
ar--93% in the small sample; 91% in this large 
sample. 

The total valid decisions reported for the small 
sample in screening for limited facilities was 67%, 
cutting after three symptoms (7, p. 52). The cur- 
rent study gives 68% valid decisions at the same 
cutting point. Altogether, these findings indicate 
screening efficiency better than many psychiatric 
screening techniques, the general effectiveness of 
which has been reviewed by Meehl (12, 13). 

Precise comparison to 70 mm x-ray screening 
in public health is complicated by the m arkedly 
lower prevalence of tuberculosis. With a preva- 
lence of one in a thousand, one could select for fur- 
ther study 100 times as many as are actually dis- 
eased, and one would still be selecting only 10% of 
the group screened. This leaves a lot of room for 
error--you would have to ‘hit only one time ina 
hundred. With a 30% prevalence rate in mental 
health, the selection by screening of only three 
times as many as are actually sick gives a 9 0% 
selection for referral to further study--you would 
have to ‘‘hit’’ one out of three. Thus the low prev- 
alence of tuberculosis allows for a smaller selec- 
tion and more error in those selected, and this is, 
in fact, what one finds. One in ten of those se- 
lected by 70 mm x-ray are valid positives: one in 
two of those selected by the symptom inventory 

i lid positives. . 
ar pem koe hand, the 70 mm x-ray misses 0 nly 
one-half of one percent of cases--actually diseased 
individuals. The symptom inventory misses, at best, 
ercent of the cases. Thus it is that mental health 
cesis are harder to identify, even though they occur 
eo reater frequency. This is altogether in accord 
m in quite limiting fact that diagnosis in mental 
houlth is still relatively quite inexact, even with the 
most elaborate of clinical resources. 
king into account the efficiency of other psy- 
E screening techniques, the prevalence rate 
g 2 disturbance in public schools, and the state 
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i iatric di is, the symptom 
ience in psychiatric diagnosis, i n 
E e e Meta in this study compares quite favor 
atts with other screening techniques. 


Summary 


have been presented to show that, ina sam- 
"er. white, third-grade, public school child- 
ren, a reliable, positive relationship exists be zi 
oon the number of symptoms reported by achild's 
mother and the child's degree of maladjustment as 
reported by the child’s teacher. As a case-finding 
instrument, a symptom inventory basedon mothers 
reports can be used with 74% effectiveness to 
screen and select for further study, children who 
will be rated as disturbed by their teachers-- 
vided that facilities are available for further study 


of about 60% of the children screened. The symptom 
inventory can be used with 71% effectiveness to se- 


en for further study 


pro- 


; the symptom inventory com 


FOOTNOTES 


l. Paper presented before the 
Maternal and Child Hea 
and School Health Secti 
Public Health Associat 
School Health Associat 
Meeting of the Amer. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Novi 

This is a report on a proj 
Health Research Program of the St. Louis 
County Health Department, su Pported by 
research grant M-592 from the National In- 
stitutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. 

2. To establish clarity of terminolog 
definitions are made explicit: 
a. Selected for further study is a phr ase 
used to identify that group of individuals 
whose screening test results are pos itive 
and who may or may not be actually dis- 
eased and who may or may not be actually 
diseased, as would be determined by com- 
petent diagnosis. They are sometimes la- 
beled simply “‘selected, `` “screened posi- 
tive, ` or *'identified for further study. " 

b. Actually diseased is a term used to iden- 
tify individuals who are actually diseased, 
as determined by competent diagnosis. 

c. Disease-free is a term used to identify 
those individuals who are free of the dis- 


ease in question, as determined by compe- 


joint meeting of the 
lth, Mental Health, 
ons of the American 
ion and the American 
ion at the 85th Annual 
Public Health Ass’ 
ember 12, 1957, 
ect of the Mental 


D. , 


ythe following 


2. Domke, H. R. 


nt diagnosis. identify 

a False positives is a term ais a pa 
those individuals who are ee iir wo ars 
ther study—screened positive—bu 
in fact, disease-free. "— terms 
e. False negatives or m issed u ito arem 
used to identify those individuals ed nega” 
selected for further Sind "eran 
tive—but who are, in fact, prm Mm 

3. These statements of expected | e sed on the 
assume a selection rate of 307, entitled. 
prevalence of the disease to be Ed vary 
The expected missed-case rate V ther ef 0T € 
with the selection rate. It would, tes and, P^ 
be different for other selection ra! ch cutting 
the same way, it is different S eae ad 
point in Table III. All of the miss sigma 
rates in Table III are at least five py chance: 
units lower than the rate expected those ! 
assuming the selection rates to be s ei ne " 
the last column of the Table. Marh, inneffe 
selection rates, however, repres 
tive screening. 
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f Findings 


A Summary 9 


830 ade. public gonga! ceno ga 
In a sample a i i between the number of sy mptor 
i d ionship exists betwee" : E nomena FO 
able, positive relationship | oe ld s degree amem 
ported by à child's mother and pe a case-finding ir gpl a s PRS 
ported by the cw n mothers’ r rts can be used Hrs Ape meum 
iiia espere for further study. m are available for fur- 
n Le their teachers provided that ipe S E reae ae 
urbed by E - -hildren scr 4 y ; mm 

of ine © ber of children 
ther study of er T A tiveness to select a small num 
can be used w! C 


m ‘lity. 
for further study by a limited fac ity 


white. third-gr 
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A Comparison of the Common Denominator and Inversion 
Method in Teaching Division of Fractions’ 


THERE EXISTS at present a difference of opin- 
ion with regard to the effectiveness and values of 
the inversion and common denominator methods of 
teaching division of fractions. In general propon- 
ents of either of the two methods have based their 
decisions on limited information primarily because 


of the lack of a Substantial amount of research to 
confirm either view. 


may secure better result 
viewpoint, it is more easily rationalized. The study 


ed to provide added infor- 
cerning the effectiveness 

of the two metbods in teaching the division of frac- 
tions. 

This investigation attempted to determine if 
the use of either of the two methods would demon- 
strate significantly better results in the areas of 
initial achievement and retention. 

The general hypotheses to be 
1. There are no significant differ 
methods in the area of initial ach 
sion of fractions as measured by 
test. i , 

2. There are no significant difference 
two methods in the effect they demons 
in addition and subtraction of fraction 
plication of fractions. 
Definitions of terms used: 
Inversion Method (Control) 
^ A The inversion method of division of fractions 
is performed by inverting the divisor and mul- 
tiplying the numerators and denominators. 


tested were: 
ences between 
ievement in divi- 
a computational 


S between the 
trate on skills 
S and multi- 


Example: 3/4 + 1/2 
3/4 x 2/1 = 6/421 


[] 


N= 


Common Denominator Method (Experimental) 
The common denominator method of division 
of fractions is performed by changing the frac- 


S 
LELON ROGER CAPP 


sas 
University of Kan 


ing the 
taking 
tions involved to the same terms and then 


inators. 
quotient of the numerators and denomi! 


Example: 3/4 = 1/2- (a) (b) 


iz 
v 
Ny 


3/4 = 2/4 = 


in an answer of one. 
alization is made, they nee 
vide the numerators and may 
Steps (a) and (b). 


PROCEDURE 


ho 
è ast 
The population for this investigation E eme" 
Sen from the St. Paul, Minnesota RUDI de on 
tary Schools. Twenty classes, inp. Pe 
Self-contained classroom basis, were aases: $5 
those schools having two sixth grade cla one UP 
After the ten schools were gelente ol eral 
rom each school was assigned to the rime 
and one class was assigned to the ex pe coin fliP os 
Sie This assignment was made by stem assit 
Since, within a School, the St. Paul E shijon, / 
its pupils to their classes in a random fe val 
Was assumed that the groups would be O 
ability. 


a 
from 


mg in 
The Summary of the analysis of inte ven? 
data, utilizing the analysis of variance, was the 
he intelligence measure pe om a $C en” 
nCe Test (Beta Form) for Other Pl 
available on all children. "og an 
ere computation tests in a of ÍT 3 
> multiplication, and divisi! oi * 


lions. These measures included examp! dY 
levels of difficulty, the st yg 
ou the day prior to the initiation of the 5 antl, 


the four fraction inistere™” je 2 
i t dminis 
ysis of th ests were ai je 


: in Tab 
ese Scores is summarized in T 


CAPPS 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 


517 


Source of Degrees of Mean 

Variation Freedom Square F Hypothesis 
Schools 9 249. 116 26. 78 . 01 Reject 

Sex 1 13. "13 1.92 . 01 Reject 

Method 1 18. 091 1.94 Accept 
Sex x Method * 1 4. 691 .90 Accept 
Error 27 9. 304 


* Sex x Method refers to interaction 
TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FRACTIONS PRETEST SCORES 


Sour 
Venn or Degrees of Mean 
sien Variation Freedom Square F Hypothesis 
Addit; 
Suition and School 9 22. 138 5. 37 . 01 Reject 
traction 
Sex 1 2.116 .51 Accept 
Method 1 6.241 1.51 Accept 
Sex x Method 1 3. 969 .96 Accept 
Error 27 4 121 
Multi»; y 
ultiplication School 9 51. 665 4.56 .01 Reject 
65. 281 5. 76 .05 
Sex 1 Accept 
2. 653 .23 À 
Method 1 GOSpE 
.341 . 03 Re 
Sex x Method 1 Sept 
11. 330 
Error 27 
Division me 9 4. 548 2.19 Accept 
1 .381 .18 Accept 
Sex 
1 3. 783 1.82 Accept 
Method „551 -26 Accept 


gex x Method "Nou 
Error AE os S 
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initial measures were used for pur- 
m is Lise A and control of the two groups. 
n o kia dei group was then instructed by 
teachers using a course of instruction prepared by 
the investigator. In the preparation of the course 
of instruction every effort was made to present the 
lessons in a sequence similar to the order of the 
material utilized by the control group. The number 
of practice examples assigned was equal for the 
two groups. Each child in the experiment 
had his own personal Copy of the lessons 
organized in textbook form, T 
lowed the standard course of ir 
isted in the textbook utilized b 
Elementary Schools. 

The duration of the study was three week S. 
During this time each teacher spent forty minutes 
per day on arithmetic, including seatwork. The for- 
ty minutes assigned to arithmetic was inaccord- 


ance with the Curriculum policies of the St.Paul E1- 
ementary Schools. 


At the close of the three w 
fraction test 


ren. Data secured fr 


al group 
which was 
he control group fol- 
struction which ex- 
y the St. Paul Public 


ofthe 


"ol Sroups re- 
The particular 
btractionor 
nstruction in or 
the three week 


decimals. Childr 
review of fraction 
period, 

At the close of the 
fraction tests were adminis 
final time. Scores obtaj 


trol groups. 

The final data used for the 
two groups were obtained by tal 
between the scores on the se 
Strations of the fraction te 
utilized to make compari 


losses of the two groups during the three-week m. 
tention period. Unweighted means were utilized in 


the analysis of all data, 


Comparison of the 

king the differences 
Cond and third 
Sts. These data 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The analysis of the intelligence te 
presented in Table 1. The null hy pothe 
the statistical design were: 

In reference to the intelligence test scores on 

the Otis Beta Intelligence Tests, there are no 

significant differences 
A. Among the ten school means 
B. Between the two sex means 
C. Between the two method means 
D. Between the method differences for 


the two sexes (the Interaction of Sex 
and method is equal to zero) 


St scores is 
Ses tested in 


: " li- 
Table 1 indicates that in reterence O 
sence test scores there were E ey The 
among the ten schools and between idu p vim girls. 
difference between Sexes was in favor bet methods 
No significant differences existed betwe defit 
Or between method differences for the Mer heri 
Therefore, we may conclude that the tat ability as 
and contro] groups were equal in eg Se Form): 
assessed by the Otis Intelligence Test M I Unida 
Analysis of the pretest scores is : in the anal- 
in Table 2. The null hypotheses tested it l 
ysis of the pretest scores were: aito, multi- 
In reference to addition and subt x prior to H7 
plication, and division of fractions Linsen 
Struction there are no significant di 
A. Among the ten school means 
B. Between the two sex means : 
C. Between the two method —— 
D. Between method differences and me 
sexes (the interaction of sex a 
is equal to zero). i 
From the analysis of the pretest de iem the 
clusion can be drawn that prior to Intt h ro signifi 
experimental and control groups showet d subtrac 
cant differences in their ability to add anc * 
multiply and divide fractions. para 
Posttest data, gathered after three ¥ 
Struction were 


the tw 
tho 


sone 
ita the CC 


ks of ine 
is is SUM” 

analyzed and the analy giat in 

marized in Table 3. The null hypotheses 

the statistical design were: aeiio oc" 
In reference to addition and subtr s immedi? 
liplication, and division of fractions ;nific 
tely after instruction there are no sig 
differences 


an 


A. Among the ten school means 
B. Between the two sex means ns yo 
C. Between the two method pala nen 
D. Between method differences anc yet 
Sexes (the interaction of sex ? y 
od is equal to zero). er a stu’ 
Major conclusions can be drawn cmd and j- 
of Table 3. They are (1) the experimen. the a : 
trol 8roups were Significantly different being wal 
N O E ene alibarenee sperime’ 
favor of the Control group, and (2) the exper ore 


i 
and contro] 8Toups were not significantly ei 
in the ability to divide fractions. ion jus m 

In explanation of the Miren acest n gio. 
tioned, one can hypothesize that the in tad mije 
method, taught to the control group, uti ess wn 
Uplication of fractions as part of the Deep the n 
nominator method, taught plica E 
Poup, does not involve sare t : {0 

Consequently, there would abili 
tween the two groups in the ? 
actions, 


flerence be E 
multiply fr at 
Cone! 

the two meth 
teaching di 


pert ormance 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FRACTIONS POSTTEST SCORES 


Sex ^ Method 


O 
i 


ae . Degrees of Mean 
Aaron — — Variation Freedom Square F Hypothesis 
Addition and School 9 16.973 
Subtraction ` Bud 05 Accept 
Sex 1 1.807 .24 Accept 
Method 1 1. 981 .27 Accept 
Sex x Method 1 9. 119 1.24 Accept 
Error 27 7.338 
Multiplication School 9 43. 095 6.47 01 Reject 
Sex 1 32. 943 4. 9; .05 Accept 
Method 1 199. 363 29 94 . 01 Reject 
Sex * Method H 9 701 1.45 Accept 
Error 27 6.657 
Division School 9 89. 997 6. 63 . 01 Reject 
Sex 1 90. 601 6. 68 .05 Accept 
Method 1 - 001 00 Accept 
Sex > Method 1 .576 .04 Accept 
Error 27 13. 561 
TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE FRACTIONS RETENTION TEST SCORES 
rv ——— = agrees of Mean 
Source of Degrees o at F Hypothesis 
Variation __ Variation Freedom Square Ly ps 
24. 920 4.03 01 Reject 
Addition and School 9 
Subtraction 1 .133 .02 Accept 
Sex 
1 5. 853 .95 Accept 
Method 
17 Accept 
Sex > Method 1 Ay 095 SN 
-— 21 6. 170 
X E. s " 9 55. 601 5.19 01 Reject 
Multiplication School 
1 60. 025 5.61 . 05 Accept 
Sex 
i 46. 225 4.32 05 Accept 
Method 
; 256 02 Accept 
Sex ` Method 
"m 10. 698 
Error * ze E == 
" ee a 145. 448 12.31 01 Reject 
bas School 
MINES ai , 104. 007 8. 80 01 Reject 
Sex : 7.141 60 Accept 
thod 
Metho 2.255 .18 Accept 
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i e common denominator meth- 
ESO. i de: d of instruction it would seem 
eden ee if not necessary, to make special provi- 
pem for the maintenance of skills in multiplication 
a gee E of data gathered three weeks after 
the close of instruction is summarized in Table 4. 
The null hypotheses tested in the statistical design 
— reference to addition and subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division of fractions thre e 
weeks after the close of instruction there are 
no significant differences 
Among the ten school means 
Between the two sex means 
Between the two method means 
. Between method differences for the two 
sexes (the interaction of Sex and meth- 
od is equal to zero). 
Some very interesting information was reveal- 


ed as a result of the analysis of the retention test 
Scores. The method diff 


awp 


e data on 
-week retention 

period. 

The final data to be an 


alyzed were the amount 
of gain or loss which took 


place during the thr ee- 


c he quantitative score was 
derived by subtracting the score on the retention 


test, which was given three weeks after the close 
of instruction, from the score on the posttest, 
which was given immediately at the close of jn- 
struction. 

These scores were then anal 
ysis of variance, the summary o 
Table 5. The null hypotheses te 
tical design were: 

In reference to gain or loss in addtion and 

subtraction, multiplication, and division of 

fractions, as measured by the difference be- 

tween the posttest and retention test 

there are no significant differences 
Among the ten school means 
Between the two sex means 
Between the two method means 
Between method differences for the two 
sexes (the interaction of sex and meth- 
od is equal to zero). 

The analysis of the addition and Subtraction 
test scores indicates that the amount gainedor lost 
was (1) equal for boys and girls, and (2) equal for 


yzed by the anal- 
f which appears in 
Sted in the Statis- 


Scores, 


aws 


" ere 
the experimental and control groups. pane 
was no significant interaction of sex and n ions 4 

In reference to multiplication of hai cau the 
significant difference was found to Kei aos 
experimental and control groups, the di In other 
ing in favor of the experimental group. E „nificantly 
words, the experimental group gained M UE ant 
while the control group showed no signi 
change. ee mit ocd 

The analysis of the scores in gag 
tions revealed no significant differences. scernable 
fore, we may conclude that there is no dis ion tO 
difference between the two methods in relati 
Short-term retention. ilized where 

The analysis of covariance was uti D. st Scores 
it seemed feasible to control pre or postes 1 when 
and in order to substantiate the results pet H 
the analysis of variance was employed. queen 
case, the analysis of covariance revealed ed by he 
Which were in agreement with those obtain 
analysis of variance, 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 
eher than 
l. Girls scored significantly (. 01) upe 
the boys on the Otis Beta Intelligence Test 
2. The inversion method of eens T C 
fractions tends to provide for significant y 5 i 
better results on the multiplication of pas me 
posttest. It would appear that the inver Sicil in m 
of dividing fractions tends to reinforce $ the co 
tiplication of fractions. On the other hand, ns eit er 
mon denominator method of dividing fractio ;11 of 
a) tends to Confuse the children in their pon 
multiplication of fractions or b) does not ! 
Skills in multiplication of fractions. s on the 
3. Girls scored higher (. 05) than boy tenti?! 
the multiplication of fractions post and re nce wa? 
tests. One could conclude that this differ s o” 
the result of true differences in intelligent al igni" 
ever, this finding is in the region of agus efore ee 
ficance and further research is required b 1 
finite conclusions can be drawn. igher than 
4. Girls Scored significantly (. Un Ea D $ 
boys on the division of fractions retention” |, gil? 
ing the three-week period without review, in the y 
retained Significantly more skill than boys 1" ; 


vision! 


force 


with caution, 


ent! 
On the multiplication of fractions 2e owed pi 
test, the eXperimental and control gran ankle. 
difference jd 05) in the ability to multiply signi" 
is in the region of dun. t ^ 
» it appears that during of diffe? | 
ut review, the degree à p 
9 multiply fractions bec 


CAPPS 


TABLE 5 


IANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


ANALYSIS OF VAR 
NTION TEST SCORES 


RSN THE FRACTION POST AND RETE 
Vester of Degrees of Mean 
man Variation Freedom Square F Hypothesis 
Addition and 
and d 
Subtraction School 9 3. 508 2.38 . 05 Accept 
Sex 1 -961 . 65 Accept 
Method 1 1. 024 . 69 Accept 
Sex x Method 1 3. 969 2. 70 Accept 
Error 27 1. 469 Accept 
Multiplication School 9 8. 976 1.72 Accept 
Sex 1 4. 033 ott Accept 
Method 1 53. 593 10. 30 01 Reject 
Sex x Method 1 6. 805 1.30 Accept 
Error 27 5. 202 
Division — 9 15. 881 1.92 Accept 
1 . 463 .05 Accept 
Sex 
6. 973 . 84 Accept 
Method 1 
.551 . 06 Asaan 
Sex x Method 1 p 
8. 234 
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i ediately after instruct- 
en -— een after instruction 
E dienen were significant at the . 01 level of 
petito. experimental group gained significantly 
(. 01) in the ability to multiply fractions. This find- 
d us supports the results stated in number five.Some 
pi difficulty that existed in multiplication of 
trsetions in the experimental group immediately 
aiter instruction tended to disappear during the 
three -week period after instruction. Conversely, 
the control group tended to maintain approximately 
the same degree of efficiency duringthe three-week 
period. m u 
7. In reference to the ability to divide 
tions, neither method is Superior to the oth 
terms of initial achievement or short-ter 
tion. 
8. There was no significant inte 
and method. 
9. Neither method sho 
upon the ability to add and 


frac- 
er in 
m reten- 


raction of sex 


Wed any significant effect 
Subtract fractions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Division of fractions, as de 
this study, can be taught by either method with a 
fair degree of success in the three-week period 
alloted for instruction. The common denominator 
method of teaching division of fractions results in 
approximately the Same degree of achievement in 
ability to divide fractions, as measured by the frac- 


tions test, as does the inversion method of teach- 
ing division of fractions. 

In reference to interference 
ening of other fraction skills me 
vestigation, it appears that the common de 
tor method results in some difficulty for ( 
ren in their ability to multiply fractions, 
fect may be a direct result of the common 
inator method since this method ends as a 
exercise, thereby eliminating the Opportunity to 

strengthen multiplication of fraction skills. On the 
other hand, the inversion method of dividing frac- 
tions ends as a multiplication of fractions exercise, 
thereby strengthening skills in multiplication of 
fractions However, more research is needed on 
this question before definite conclusions can 


fined by the test in 


with and strength- 
asured in this in- 
nomina- 
he child- 
This ef- 
denom - 
division 


be 


drawn. . isses tl 

Sex differences reported in this iie De cae 
seem to be due largely to the sex em uiily 
telligence, the girls having scored E: ias usédi 
higher than boys on the intelligence meas 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


2 ^hers, re- 

The fundamental implication for heresi 
sulting from this investigation, is that € le used 
od of teaching division of fractions may thod iS 
However, if the common denominator met vision 
used, it is necessary to make iic eph a ion of 
for the maintenance of skills in multiplica 
fractions. archers: ¥ 

A further implication for regeat ls of teach- 
might further investigate the two ppc m wer vari- 
ing division of fractions relates to the o enli 
able. Those teachers who taught the et nator 
group had not heard of the common Sea aguenta 
method prior to this investigation. Consti well as 
they had to learn the method themselves ‘sentially 
teaching the material to the children. aes, acc. 
then an unfair comparison may have pero” deal- 
In the experimental group the teachers w them 
ing with material which was unfamiliar al thor? 
while in the control group the teachers es present" 
oughly familiar with the material they Wer 


ho 


ne = 
A S h dbe Ts 
ing tothe children, If this difference pi pe sub 
moved, or controlled, the results might 
Stantially different. da 


further 


There is also the possibility of tion of t 
search which might de: i 


he 
al with a combini 


e 
seem W^ ag 
two methods, At any rate, it would se the me! it 
Worthwhile to pursue the investigation 0 ion$ 
of the 


s 
E onclu 
two methods until more definite etka 
can be made in favor of either of the me 


FOOTNOTES 


l. The above re 
published pp. D. 
Common De 


` 1 
wn hor 5 e 
port is based on the = on 0 eae 
^ arig à e 
thesis, “A Compa hod in 


S XT et 
hominator and Inversion M the 
[9 


Ching Division of Fractions", submitted t T 

Versity of Minnesota faculty. nd Har? 

?. Clark, John R., Charlotte W. Junge ANG Jew 
oser, Growth in Arithmetic, Revised 

York World Book Company, 1957). 
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Elementary School Teachers Rate Report Cards 


ask for the 
gress his 
ty of judg- 
be held 
itions 


A 
teache  ALLENGING but foreboding t 
Child is 1S PDIQENQHE, a parent of the pro 
ments aro in school. A wide varie 
by a tea Ne a student's achievement may 
2 the pie ner, but she must confine her evalu: 
School porting framework adopted by the school. 
dent mr not only determines the areas of stu- 
Ogy to "aie to be evaluated but the very terminol- 
. The a in reporting on student progress. 
Informa port card purports to channel to parents 
few yia, ion about a child's progress in school. Yet 
Chaine) pe inquiries exist as to how effective this 
to deter is. The purpose of the present study was 
l'eportir p whether teachers believe that various 
Unetiongt forms are equally effective in relaying 
ary ris information about the growth of elemen- 
1001 children. 


p 
edure 


Tw 
tandon W-five reporting 
of e from many used in the e 
Schoo} Pra Seventy teachers 
istricts were asked to ju 
at le 


selected at 
ary schools 
e than 30 


devices Were 
lement 
[rom mor 
dge these devices. 
ast two years. 

bjective criteria. 

: y school were 
as tobe made 


ach ; 

9 mee had been teaching 
the fan re rating according to 0 
‘tate stay goals for the elementar 
by histo the rating of each card Wi 

he 5 ing to these goal statements. 
pecitic directions follow: 


T 
ea. Ages pupil progress reports are pre- 
palua elow. You are to study the card and then 
the y cs it in light of the following eitera DEES 
ido porting method yield functional information 
EA ue child's 1) Organismic development phys- 

ucation, public health. salety. mental health. 
2) Social development 

moral and civil 

cooperati vees: 


and E 
t 
Poser, understandings: 
Ws; inve of social standards. 
ustworthiness, honesty. 
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3) Geopolitical development: relation of child to 
community, state, nation, universe; unders inding 
of geographic, civic, economic, and historic facets 
of American way of life; 4) Development inaware- 
ss of natural environment: physical, biological, 
chemical and ecological facets of life; 5) Aesthetic 
development: appreciation and expression in art, 
music, handicrafts, cooking; 6) Development of 

al communication: constructive use of reading 
listening and talking: 7) Development of i 
ication: gesture, number sys- 


ne 


verb 
writing, 
non-verbal commun 
arithmetical operations. 


tem, 
each card on a scale of eight 
ard contains no functional in- 
formation relevant to the child's development in 
these seven areas. score the card zero. ]f itcon- 
tains functional information relevant to at least 
four criteria, score it anywhere from one to four. 
If it contains functional information relative to 
five or more criteria, score it from five to seven. 
Remember, you may give a report card a score 
ranging [rom zero to seven, depending on how well 
the card fulfills all of the above criteria. 


You are to judge 


points. If a report € 


s were collected and the mean, median 
deviation of the ratings were tabulated 
Table 1 contains these statistics 
tures of the report cards. 


The rating 
and standard 
for each card. 
as well as essential fea 
Reliability and Validity of Ratings 
To determine whether the ratings were reliable, 
the set of cards was readministered to a subsample 
22 teachers enrolled in the writer's coursein test- 
ing. The median test was pertormed to determine 
whether the ratings changed during the interim. 
According to Table 2. any change in median rating 
may be attributed to chance. 


The validity of the ratings could not be tested 
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a criterion measure. 
teen. eye poe ate two factors 
The writer did, however, " gat 251 nee 
which may contaminate rating validity: AE ca 
bias and 2) an intelligence-reading factor: it 
respect to the former, the modal ratings on the 
odd- and even-numbered cards were found for each 
rater. Comparisons between modal ratings on each 
half were made. Table 3 reveals that modal ratings 
on each half are independent of one another, per- 

mitting the inference that a response bias explana- 
tion for the ratings is not tenable. 

With respect to the latter, the Watson-Glaser 
Appraisal of Critical Thinking was administered to 
the raters. Total scores were correlated with the 
modal ratings for all 25 cards. The Pearson 
product-moment correlation was -0. 05 
that a critical thinking factor is not as 
with these ratings. 

In summary, the ratings of the cards are gen- 
erally consistent over a period of time, are not 
influenced bya responding bias of the rater, and 
are not related to a reading-intelligence factor, 
The writer infers that rating report cards accord- 
ing to the several goals for elementary education 


are reliable and resistant to some factors which 
would contaminate validity. 


» indicating 
sociated 


Results and Disc ussion 
SC ussion 


The data in Table 1 su 
to cluster about a point o 
being distributed in a Spurious manner, 
majority of cards, there was little differ. 
tween mean and median ratings. 
is relatively small, there is, nev 
semblance of Symmetry to the ra. 

As a technique for rating card 
the several goals for elementary 
tion as effective criteria. 
the actual differences in information value of each 
report card can be made on the basis of these data, 
the results do indicate that teachers perceive dif- 
ferences in information value of report cards, 

An examination of the report cards themselves 
reveals that at least three features distinguish 
high from low rated cards. 

“In the first place, the number of entries on the 
cards is a significant factor. Cards with low rat- 
ings (0-2) had a median number of 13 entries, with 
a range of 7-23; cards receiving a moderate rat- 
ing (3,4) had a median number of 25 entries, with 
a range of 16-30; cards with high ratings (5+) had 
a median number of 32 entries, with a range of 
23-43. The more student characteristics to be 
evaluated on a card, the higher was its rating. 
Cards with many entries are apt to reflect prog- 
ress in the many facets of learning inaugurated 
in school. ` 4 

In the second place, the range of child behavior 
covered by the card was a significant factor. Of 


ggest that the ratings tend 
n à continuum rather than 


ence be- 
Although tota] N 
ertheless, a 
tings. 

S, statements of 
education func- 
While no Statement of 


atter 
the low rated cards, one dealt with ue ane a 
only; two dealt with subject matter and n zd 
justment; and three dealt with subject mat ratings» 
work habits. Of the cards with moderate sd 
one dealt with subject matter, social adjus epe 
and health; two dealt with subject matter i habits; 
habits; five dealt with subject matter, WOE subject 
and social adjustment; and five dealt Ad 
matter, social adjustment, work habits, tea 
health. In sharp contrast are the oe 
cards. All six dealt with subject matter, moii; 
adjustment, work habits, and health. It ak 
then, that cards with restricted subject e on the 
orientations receive low ratings. uec. teach- 
other hand, which stimulate the class: no ike 
er to reflect on the **whole child’’ receive 
highest ratings. n 
Finally, the system used in informing rim- 
of a child's progress in school was warum ratings: 
portant factor. Of the cards receiving 10 radingi 
ers 
one 


parents 


ters; six used letters and adjectives; five pus 
s, and adjectives; and one -atings? 
Of the cards with the igiene. mss 
ters and adjectives; one use res only: 
ectives; and one used adjectiv 


hers 
dan. eache 
ed cards, then, invited the t nu- 


fa- 


adjectives, 
four used let 
bers and adj 
The low rat 


i ^ 1s 
designate achievement in terms of symbo's, 


merical or literal. The cards which inr 
vored, on the other hand, stimulated the 
to describe the child's achievement. re in- 
eScriptive statements, however, bar fiib" 
ed in the cards given low ratings. d a nes 
lion of these comments, though, reveale such 


tive orientation toward children. Comment® 
as “‘promoti 

“failing? 
ratings, 


ache” 
clud 


a 


1 i y 
on in danger;’’ ‘disappointing lov. 


: ith 
appeared on the report cards et mo 
i With respect to the same type earet, 
achievement, the following statements apP®* at 
! 


pen" e 
on the highly rated cards: “needs improve™ "vag 
“his best but 


for grade, ” 
appeared on t 
ferred Cards 

These fact 
differences i 
between teac 
Mary of a ch 


a 
not up to grade’’ and ‘‘beloW 5 em 


-este 
Threats to the child’s self is p 
nil 


re 
he cards with low ratings; a 
Preserved the dignity of the ult on 
ors, it is hypothesized, Fes atio", 
n the effectiveness of pope gu 
hers and parents. Asa genes re". 
i ild's progress in school, SO?! | oy 
as ome techniques fall short of the mark: 
as others c. 


serial int” 
Onvey to the parent function 
mation, Fhe p 


It rema 
Whether 
porting 
teach 


mE s 
ins for future studies to determi y ^ 
Quantifiable teacher preferences le$ i 
Systems are related to such varia mo 
er attitude toward children, teacherP 
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TABLE 1 


REPORT CARD FEATURES AND RATINGS 


Card 


10 


l1 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 
17 


18 


Number of 


Entries 


19 


23 


16 


13 


27 


20 


32 


25 


27 


30 


43 
26 


23 


30 


41 


24 


27 


Growth 
Areas 


A, 8, H, W 


A, 8, H, W 


Evaluation Rating 
Samples Median "Mean 
Yes,no — 3. 38 4.30 
if behavior present 
For grade, 5.33 5.30 
H, excellent 
U, unsatisfactory 
H, excellent 3.36 3.38 
U, failing 
E, excellent 2.41 2.71 
U, unsatisfactory 
A, excellent, 0.00 0. 68 
90-100 
F, failing, 
below 70 
V, very good; also 4.87 4,91 
A, 90-100, excellent 
I, improving; also 4. 56 4. 61 
90-100, A 
S, satisfactory 6.10 5.88 
also A, excellent 
A, excellent 4.00 4.44 
F, failing 
A, 91-100 4.16 3. 93 
D, 65-74 
A, very good 5.10 5.14 
F, failure 
letter to home 5.41 5.19 
E, excellent 3.72 4.00 
N, needs improving 
A, excellent, 90-100 3. 50 3, 18 
D, failing, needs 
improving, 65-74 
S, satisfactory 4. 50 4.70 
U, unsatisfactory 
0-100; outstanding 5.20 5. 45 
A, excellent 4. 33 4.34 
F, failing 
0-100 4.30 4. 33 


A, excellent, 9 
F, unsatisfactory 


e —á—— À——À———À————À—————— 


S.D. 


1.22 


1.84 
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TABLE 1 (cont. ) 


= 


ating , 
Number of Growth pe siib — S.D 
i Areas Samples i 
Card Entries Mu Ga a 
74 . 
commendable; 
Disappointing e 
ut 
1 
20 18 A,W A, 95-100 3.00 3.1 
E, below 75 67 
Le 
y 
21 12 A 0-100; below 1.40 2.1 
75 failing 79 
i. 
22 16 AW A, 90-100 1.69 2.43 
Promotion in danger 
+, excellent 1.43 
23 29 A,S,W A, very good; 4. 60 5. 00 
check, improvement 
needed 62 
js 
24 17 A,S A, 93-100 2.60 2.84 
D, 0-74 1.37 
25 36 A,S, H, W G, commendable 5. 80 5.83 
for grade: 1 
above; 3, below 
* Growth areas: A, subjec , Work 


>t matter; W work habits; S, Social-emg 


ractices 
tional learning; H, health pt 


x 


A 
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TABLE 2 


TEST RETEST MEDIAN VALUES OF RATINGS OF EACH REPORT CARD 


AND RESULTS OF MEDIAN TESTS 


Report Card Median 1 
1 4 
2 6 
3 4 
4 3 
5 0 
6 5 
1 5 
8 6 
9 4 

10 5 
ll 5 
12 6 
13 4 
14 4 
15 5 
16 6 
17 3 
18 4 
19 2 
20 3 
21 1 
22 2 
23 5 
24 2 
25 6 
5 


O; 
% " reedom 
ý Probability level with one degree of fre , 


Median 2 


x” = 3.84 
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Grand Median x * 
3 0. 65 
6 1.03 
3 2.08 
2 0. 90 
0 0.00 
5 0. 00 
4 1.40 
6 0. 12 
4 0. 39 
4 0,.35 
5 0.01 
6 0. 21 
4 0. 42 
4 0. 51 
5 0. 00 
6 0.12 
3 0. 01 
4 0. 02 
2 0.36 
2 0.25 
1 0.19 
2 0. 58 
5 0. 23 
2 0. 01 
6 1.57 
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ophy of learning, and teacher effectiveness. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A study was conducted to determine whether 
there were differences between report cards with 
respect to the information they contain. Seventy 
elementary school teachers judged 25 report cards 
in terms of the functional information th 

tained relevant to the commo 
elementary education. Teachers report that cards 
differ with respect to th 

they contain. Number 


marking system were 
low rated cards. 


FOOTNOTES 
j ary 
1. Adapted from Kearney, N.C., Pieni 
School Objectives (New York: Rus 
Sage, 1953). 
are avail- 
2. The report cards used in the study a d 
able to research workers. They may 
Obtained from the writer. 
3. 


In an unpublished study, Minnesota TENE 
Attitude Inventory was found to m 
+. 56 with preferences for cards id for 
15 and 21, and +. 48 with preferenc 
cards 5, 6, 14,19 and 25. 


bserved Frequency 


Chi-square 


Different mode 


No mode 


1.58 


ee ee 
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The Outcomes of Curriculum Modifications Designed to Foster 


Critical Thinking’ 


ly ARITICAL THINKING appears to be a universal- 
"erroe Objective of education though we are fre- 
hat Rena ed as to what we mean by it and to 
S has Bee we wish to live with its consequences. 
itions Deen pointed out elsewhere (5) various defin- 
or all Of critical thinking seem to encompass some 
9f the following features: 
on iu" of scientific methods including emphasis 
€nce and the nature of hypotheses. 
analytions tendency to be inquisitive, critical and 
ior, et al with respect to issues, personal behav- 
Susce 2 _A derivative of this attribute is lack of 
Ptibility to propaganda. 
The Se of correct principles of logic. 
Sive ha Phasis is on the development of that 
Philosophical ideal, the rational man. — . 
think: respect to methods of fostering C ritical 
e ‘ng two major approaches have been advocated. 
t hir nt is "progressive education. " Cr itical 
Which © is presumed to be but one of the objectives 
mination” fostered by a greater degree of self deter 
h ion, flexibility of curriculum and freedom of be- 


avi i 
Some The results of the Eight Year Study prov ide 
inqi Support for this position. Further supportof an 
j hich indicate 


that Ct type is provided by studies W i 
! "io QUestioning ani ion behaviors are less like- 
Wher Occur in rigid, highly formalized situations 
ein deviation is punished (2). 
SR than Second approach emphasiz 
nizina the attitude of critical thin I M 
lise a he importance of a milieu conducive to the 
Qua; c he tools, Thus emphasis is placed on ae 
8xpo US Students with the principles of logic and 
Prog op "'entation and with their use. It is this ap- 
h to which this study was directed. 


Mr THOD 


elu- 


es the tools rath- 
king while recog- 


T À 

I he basic design of the study was aS folowe i 
Vent @YOlved seven teachers of U. S. History (e È 

&rade) in three Salt Lake City high schools 


NORMAN E. WALLEN, 
VERNON F. HAUBRICH,? 
and IAN E. REID 
University of Utah 


who introduced the curriculum modifications and 
an additional two who served as controls. During 
the first year one class (selected at random) taught 
by each of the nine teachers was tested in the fall 
and again in the spring to establish the amount of 
gain to be expected over a year's time under the 
present curriculum. The tests used were the 
Cooperative U.S. History Test, the Watson-Glaser 
Test of Critical Thinking and the I. D. S. Critical 
Thinking Test. During the summer of 1960, the 
experimental teachers attended a one week work- 
shop on the University of Utah campus under the 
direction of Dr. Haubrich during which time they 
received training in the curriculum procedures 
and materials presently available as wellas ex- 
perience in the development of new materials. Dur- 
ing the following academic year two of their clas- 
ses were again tested in the fallandspring as were 
those of the control teachers. During this year, 
the staff members worked with the teachers in the 
utilization and development of materials. The re- 
sulting data permitted comparisons of gains made 
from year to year under the same teacher and 
from teacher to teacher within a given year. 
The statistical analysis used was analysis of 

covariance, which permits comparison of end of 

ear scores — adjusted for beginning of year scores 
under the different treatments. Thus (in effect) 
the mean gain achieved by the experimental teach- 
ers during the first year — regular curriculum— 
is compared with the mean gain achieved under the 
modified curriculum. Further, the mean gain 
achieved by the experimental teachers using the 
modified curriculum is compared with the mean 
gain achieved by the control teachers during the 


same year. 


CURRICULUM MODIFICATIONS 


The overall plan of curriculum modification 
called for the teaching of a unit in ‘‘critical thinking" 
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a e year by application to the 
co cc ci eh ibi Dread defined. As 
eps le, the students were encouraged to exam- 
m Fiber testes, their newspapers and their teach- 
2 for examples of fallacious logic. This approach 
a been extensively developed in the Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program under the direction of B. Othanel 
Smith and his associates. In a comprehensive ap- 
plication of the plan in Illinois, a total of 36 teach- 
ers and approximately 1,500 high school stud er 
in English, geometry, science and social studies 
classes participated. As of this writing, only a 
preliminary report has been published (5). It ap- 
pears that the study was carefully conducted and 
that the students experiencing the experimental 
method showed greater gain on measures of cri bis 
cal thinking than the control group without showing 
impairment in mastery of course content. 


arge extent, a 


a 


nts 


fully lacking 


the present s ethodological im- 


“base line" for 
ers who institute the "ri 

For convenience 
be divided into (1) 
unit on critic i 
throughout th 


1. Unit on critical thinking. This 


as 
Some- 


month of school, 
The sequence of presentation varied from teach- 


er to teacher but included the following topics and 
in this general order: 


a. Definitions — abstract 
b. Logical fallacies — p 
c. Deductive principles 
Syllogisms 
If — then statements 
Validity and truth 
d. Inductive principles 
The nature of evidence 
Analysis of arguments includ 
tion of implicit assumptions 
Reliability of sources 
In addition to their notes and experiences dur- 
ing the workshop, the teachers were provided with 
copies of “Applied Logic’ by Little, Wilson, and 
Moore and copies of ‘‘Guide to Clear Th inking“ 
developed by the Illinois Curriculum Program. Al- 
so, it was intended that each student be Provided 
with or have access to ‘‘A Guide to Logical Think- 
ing’ by Shanner. In one school, however, 
understanding resulted in these booklets no 
vailable to all students : 
s pe can be seen from the topics listed above, the 
icm was to present to these students many of the 
ewe salient developments in the areas of 
m ^ 


and concrete 
ost hoc fallacy ete, 


ing recogni- 


a mis- 
t being 


logic, 


semantics and philosophy of en ga inst aca T 
i 'hich they would comprehend. Sree aR 
NY Throughout the pomenit es 
the year the teacher attempted to utilize "ase 
and ‘skills taught during the unit whenever á m ie 
To this end many of the exercises arava’ i 
Illinois group were used. Also, the tea ity re of 
showed considerable ingenuity and expendi n 
effort in materials which they developed. bos by 
of the flavor of the materials may be conve y 
the following illustrative exercises. 4 statas? 
a. A statement on page 77 of the text s pe 
“The Articles of Confederation granted pun "I$ 
able power to a Congress of the United et cri 
this definition, explanation or opinion? * 
teria are provided? "ip advantages 
b. Analyze the argument for unfair qe there 
of big business on page 368 of the text. Are justify 
irrelevancies? Fallacies? Do the reasons | 
the conclusion? , "gu 
€. Is there a fallacy in the following ene 
ment? Life under a strong central go v a not a!” 
in Great Britain was tyrannical. We mus ; 


s 
inthis 
lop in 
low a Strong central government to develo} 

country. 


TESTS USED TO EVALUATE OUTCOMES 


> out^ 
The measuring devices used to assess nglaset 
comes of the program included the wasr ritica 
Critical Thinking Appraisal, the I. D. S. 11s 
Thinking Test, both constructed to duse merican 
in critical thinking and the Cooperative i^ nge i! 
History Test which was used to assess chans 
the more typical content of the course. sig 
l Watson-Glaser, This test was EE v eon 
Published in 1942 and was revised in e b de^ 
lains five Sub-tests: inference, c acm f ha s 
ductions, interpre 
been useg in nume 
quate in terms of t 
reliability, 
questioned i 
items are 


ss S ki 
inallY 


tation and arguments. ite ade". 
rous studies and is qu s such à? 
echnical consideration rever 
norms, ete. Ennis (3) has, 


, ed in " 
-D.S. Test. This lest was dese his 
TET a EET m 

1957 by DDartasan attempt to peces the 

the Watson-Glaser. As SU 


selim” 
ios. PROUM 
logical grounds, superior. tec 


items are on 
inary data Su 
nical Standpoint. 


5 
4, T 
5 Cooperative American History Test dard" 
test Is Considered to be one of the best sta His“ 
1zed tests o 


ing O 
"dr "standing [^ 
Storical facts: understar deve o- 


“agat 
tnm lit! 

mation with emphasis " d k 

tic history, It ig somewha 


% 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE - EXPERIMENTAL TEACHERS ONLY* 


I. D. S. Test 
Source of Variance xx? DXY zy? d. f. Adi. zy? M.S. F P 
Between years 
(curricula) 4 2T 189 il 159 159 8. 83 SI 
Between Teachers 423 347 428 6 168 28 1.56 
erenn 187 229 489 6 287 48 2.67 <.05 
esidual 8865 5066 10245 406 7350 18 
Total 9479 5669 11351 419 
Watson-Glaser 
Source of Variance xx? Ixy xy? d. f. Adj. zy? M.S. F P 
Between years 
(curricula) 44 58 17 1 15 15 32 
Between Teachers 888 732 654 5 59 12 26 
Interaction 1219 1374 1732 5 373 75 1.59 
Residual 28042 20298 31108 348 16414 47 
Total 30193 22463 33570 359 
Cooperative U.S. History Test 2 2 
Source of Variance vx? Exy Zy d. f. Adj. Sy" M. S. F P 
Between years Z 
cet E Sid -104 12 899 899 18.65 «001 
Between Teachers 1530 1235 1200 6 216 36 75 
Interaction 634 725 1083 ie nes 
Residual 23988 21601 39027 406 19575 48 
Total 27056 23457 41322 419 
e been omitted to simplify the tables. 


r each teacher for year 1 and 
s of one teacher 
ng year 1. 


jlumn, decimals hav 
s les of 20 each fo 


tated dropping the classe 
both test and re-test duri 


* With the exception of the F c l 
Cases were deleted at random so as tO obtain samy 


40 for each teacher for year 2 This procedure Se ves 
from the Watson-Glaser analysis since only 12 students 


TABLE 2 
TEACHERS - YEAR 2 ONLY 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE ~- EXPERIMENTAL VS. CONTROL 
LD.S. Test 2 "— E : 
Source of Variance xx2 SExy Sy d. : =e = 4 T" = 
ao a ps D 386 8222 21 l 
Residual 8203 5066 11352 E 

Total 8327 5282 11727 
aa zy? d.f. Adj. £y? M.S F P 
Source of Variance xx? DRY. = : : F e = 
Between Groups 254 206 "a uc "t He 
Residual 12262 13789 3522 A 

Total 12516 13965 35396 
Cooperative U. S. History Test : T T "ET E " 
Source of Variance Xx x €" re 1 do FT ws 
Between Groups 226 kc pes 386 17481 45 
Residual 22198 203€ ete 2d vies 7 

22424 20711 


Total 


531 
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OF OTHER COMPARISON GROUPS ON THE 1. D.S. TEST 


Mean Mean ] 
N Fall Spring Gain 


Experimental Teachers - 


Regular Curriculum - Year 1 140 8.8 10.2 1.4 


Experimental Teachers - 
Modified Curriculum - Year 2 280 


Control Teachers - 


TABLE 3 
MEANS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN THE PRESENT STUDY AND 
1 
Regular Curriculum - Year 1 


36 6.8 8.4 1.6 
Control Teachers - 
Regular Curriculum - Year 2 


53 7.5 9.0 1.5 
Normative Data - 
High School Juniors* 9.0 
Normative Data - 
High School Seniors* 9.6 
College Educational Psychology 
Students* 12.3 


High School Students in Courses 


" Emphasizing Critical Thinking* 12.1 
*Ennis, R. H. i i 


“Interim Report: The Development ofthe I. D. S. Critical Thi 


Mean Mean 
N Fall Spring — Gain 

Experimental Teachers - j 

Regular Curriculum - Year 1 120 62.3 64.9 2.6 
Experimental Teachers - 

Modified Curriculum - Year 2 240 61.6 64.0 2.4 
Control Teachers - 

Regular Curriculum - Year 1 30 56.8 60.0 3.2 
Control Teachers - 

Regular Curriculum - Year 2 53 59.6 62.0 2.4 


MEANS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CO 


NTROL GROUP 
HISTORY TEST (STA UPS O 


N T . 
NDARD SCORES: X cf ia ue 


Mean Mean 
Experimental Teachers - Mu Cm - m 
Regular Curriculum - Year 1 


44.1 49.3 5.2 
Experimental Teachers - 
Modified Curriculum - Year 2 280 41.3 49.7 8.4 1 
Control Teachers - 
Regular Curriculum - Year 1 36 44.1 "T" T 
Control Teachers - | 
Regular Curriculum - Year 2 51 39.5 ag xà 


OE Oo EEE EEE —<3V—_— 
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area of contemporary affairs. 
RESULTS 


Results of the analysis of covariance comparing 
Students of the experimental teachers for the two 
years are shown in Table 1. Table 2 shows the an- 
alysis of covariance comparing experimental and 
Control classes for the second year only. Table 3 
Shows the means of the various groups as well as 
Some additional data pertaining to the I. D. S. Test. 
Tables 4 and 5 show mean values for the Watson- 
Glaser and Cooperative U.S. History Test re- 
Spectively, These data support the following 
interpretation: 

l. LD.S. Test 

3) Considered as a group, students of the ex- 
Perimental teachers showed significantly greater 
Sain (p < , 01) the second year, i.e. under the mod- 
ified curric ulum, as compared to the previous year. 

he amount of the difference, when compa red to 
or Mlable norms indicates the improvement to be 
>t Practical importance. The students under the 
revised curriculum, began the year with a mean 
Score very near that typical of eleventh graders 
n by the end of the year scored at a level a 
st St up to that of a sample of unselected CO epa 

"dents and almost as high as previously reporte 
Sroups in high school classes emphasizing critical 
t Inking. Students of these teachers but w ithout 
e revised curriculum showed the amount of ga 1n 
9 be expected during the course of a year. Both 
SrOups begain the year with nearly identical mean 


Scores, 

; b) The significant (p < .05) teacher by c; 
nteraction suggests that the curricular mod e : 
‘ns are more effective with some teachers a 


wath others. " — 
C) When students experiencing the rev 
Curriculum were compared with students in Pb 
regular curriculum (during the same year ^ i 

cnt teachers), they showed significantly greater 
Sain (p <. 01). The gain for the students in ope m 
regular curriculum (two teachers) was almost ide 


lal for the ty f 
wo years. ised 
cq, seems iee imate to conclude that in cal 
urriculum had a rather marked aC A 
inking as measured by the I. D.S- "eS" 
' Watson-Gl Test. 
Watson-Glaser Test the 
I a) The results for this test do aat ian 
S. Test results. There is essen? ^ taught 


fere tuden 
ne r s of stu : 
Y th Ce betweenthe two group amount of gain. In 


€ experi achers 1n en = 
Poth Seana tha gain is 2.8, I SPOTS 
th the modified curriculum was c s the gain 
ie fall testing. For the first year ET Tro for the 
S from a percentile score of 77 ip 83 wire in 
i&Cond year group (modified curriculum) id pem 
S from the 74th to the 81st percentile a poser 
" high school norms. Grade equivalent Sco 


are Not available for this test. 


b) The comparison of experimental and control 
groups during the second year only is consistent 
with the foregoing analysis in showing no significant 
difference between the groups. 

The results for this test provide no evidence of 
the modified curriculum. This finding is particu- 
larly disappointing in light of the fact that the Illin- 
ois study did find a significant superiority in 
amount of gain shown on this test by the students in 
the experimental group. 

3. Cooperative U.S. History Test. 

a) Students under the modified curric ulum 
made significantly more gain during the year than 
did students with the same teachers during the pre- 
ceding year (p <. 001). In both instances, the stu- 
dents at the end of the year scored slightly below 
national norms. The experimental group, however, 
scored considerably lower at the beginning of the 


year, ai i 
b) The experimental group (modified curricu- 


lum) showed more gain than the control group dur- 
ing the same year, but not significantly so. 

c) The control teachers achieved significantly 
(p <. 05) more gain the second year. 

d) The gain of the experimental teachers was 
not significantly greater than the gain achieved by 
the control teachers during the second year. Be- 
cause of the gain achieved by the experimenta l 
teachers we are tempted to suggest that the curric- 
ular modifications may have fostered greater inter- 
est and/or skill in dealing with the course content, 
hence, greater mastery. But since the gain was not 
significantly greater than thatachieved by the control 
teachers during the second year, it is possible that 
other factors were operative, possibly that the 
second year students began the year with somewhat 
poorer background. It is clear that the modifica- 
tions did not result in a decrease in the mastery 
of course content. 

Reactions of teachers, students and parents. An 
additional measure of the outcomes of a plan such 
as this is to be found in the reactions of persons 
involved in it. Although no systematic attempt was 
made to collect such data in the present study, some 
information almost inevitably is present. It is rec- 
ognized that impressions such as those which follow 
are subject to many criticisms on the grounds of 
selective sampling and bias of several kinds; they 
are nevertheless presented as valuable, though for 
the most part subjective, data. 

1. The seven experimental teachers have all 
nsiderable enthusiasm for the program 
as an interesting and worthwhile attempt in an im- 
portant area, though some are quite skeptical as to 
the results achieved, particularly among the less 
able students. Even accounting for the expec ted 
desire to comfort the researchers and to justify 
their own efforts, it is our opinion that this repre- 


k i ý teachers. 
nts an honest reaction on the partof the : 

us bit of supportive data is that they have all in- 
dicated an intention to use at least part of the ma- 


expressed co 
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terials next year and have expressed the hope that 
further work of this kind will be undertaken. i 
The consensus seems to be that the material on 
fallacies and definitions was easiest to put across 
with the material on syllogisms the most difficult - 
as would be expected. As to organization of pre- 
sentation some of the teachers indicated that the y 
would do it again in essentially the same way. Oth- 
ers would prefer to spread the topics out duri ng 
the year and introduce them as smaller units and 
one teacher would, in the future, not teach the ma- 
terial as a distinct unit but rather would attempt to 
incorporate it throughout the coarse. 

2. As reported by the teachers the reaction of 
Students was varied. Some expressed the view 
that it was difficult. Others wondered w 
for, ie. ‘Why don't w 
expectation was that so 
chologically threatened 
to have been the case b 
expected. On the othe 
trigued and enjoyed it. 
Students making use of 
and particularly in debat 
material frequently is p 
psychology courses). Several incidents of 
over to other activities were reported: 


a) Letters were written to several 
and to a weather man 


latter was — and in some detail. 

b) As a result of a differ 
class regarding a syllogism, 
wrote to a professor of Philos 
of Utah for clarification, 

3. There appears to have been little reaction 
from parents. As expected, Some parents feared 
that knowledge of history was being Sacrificed for 
some new silliness but the teachers were able to 
provide an explanation which was at least in some 
cases, considered adequate. 

We had expected some objection from pare nts 
along the lines that their children were beginning 
to question some of the eternal verities. That this 
did not happen may be attributable to parents con- 
fidence in the schools, to parental indifference or 
to lack of impact of our program. 


ence of opinion in 
several Students 
phy at the University 


SUMMARY 


This report describes a two year project which 
introduced into three high schools a curr iculum 
^lan designed to foster critical thinking and which 
attempted to assess its effectiveness. The eur- 


riculum plan was patterned after a similar p 9 sid 
gram developed at the University of Illino HS i 
consisted of the presentation of a three week n 
on the tools of logical analysis, semantics and jm 
entific method at a level appropriate to ele ipee the 
graders followed by application of these tools ^ 
content of the course in U. S. History throughout 
the year. The seven participating teachers were 


Mo em of the . 
provided a workshop prior to the introduction Of 


unit and were provided the services of the p a eer 
staff, as well as the benefits of several M ar S 
cussions, during the year. Their interest ang n 
fort expended in the project was such quio i) din e 
no question but that the approach received an a 
quate trial. uite 

The results of the evaluation demonstrate t 
Clearly that mastery of the typical content of ne pe 
U; S. History course was not impaired by the S jro- 
riculum modification, The effectiveness of a 
sram in fostering critical thinking is not anea e 
ally demonstrated, since one of the tests to d n 
this change did not show any difference be um "nes 
experimental and control groups. The other ieee 
however, which on logical grounds may be en dif- 
to be a better test, did show rather impressiv re- 
ferences in favor of students who received r each? 
vised curriculum. Further, the reactions o Teds 
ers and students, though not intensively stud 
Strongly support the value of the program. 


FOOTNOTES 
. “from 
This research received financial suppor cil 
the Utah Educational Research Coun in the 
Ma Haubrich is now at Hunter College 
Bronx, 
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Typing Performance as Related to Mental Abilities and Interests: 


A Preliminary Study 


ing Es PURPOSE of this report was to study typ- 

and to Ormance as it is related to mental à bil ity 

Perfor Measured interests. The indices of typing 
rMance used were: 


Meag, Tce Vocational Record. se 
Ure of mental ability or, more specifically, 


aye gi stic aptitude, was obtained through the peo 

fileg i irst-year high-school grades. These pra es, 

Peon, me central office of the school, had been 
ed in percentage form. 


P 
ROCEDURE 


at the i tests of mental ability were Sp aen ed 
the @ ginning of the fall semester of 1955-56 te 
sity M lyping class concerned by a localuniver- 
ing ,Pofessoy of tests and measurements. The typ- 
Aut "e Was administered to the typing class by = 
NOTE Pi this paper, during the progress of th 
56. Se in Typing 1-G, in the fall semester of 1955- 
versi se author had the assistance of the local uni- 
the Professor D of tests and measurements 1n 
duet. tistical analysis of the data. Pearson $ pro- 
the Moment correlational analysis was applied a 
Sem The significance of the correlation coe d 
"d uc Was read directly from the table o! requir 
: T relation. a 


HORTENSE G. WHITE 


Pearl High School 
Nashville, Tennesseee! 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects of the study were the entire ty p- 
ing class of Typing 1-G, taught by the author, dur- 
ing the first semester of 1955-56. There were 18 
female and 2 male members of the class. Allofthe 
subjects were sophomores, taking the general ed- 
ucation curriculum. Typing l-G is an elective, 
first-course in typing, open to any student whose 
classification is sophomore or above. This partic- 
ular class in typing was chosen for study since it 
was considered fairly typical? of other typing clas- 
ses previously taught by the author. 


RESULTS 


The intercorrelations of Typing Speed, Total 
Typing Test Score, Final Typing Grade and First- 
Year Grade in High School for the subjects under 
study are given in Table i 

According to the data in Table 1, First-Year 
Grade Average is significantly related, at the five 
percent level, to the Final Typing Grade, with a 
r.46. First-year grade average, however, is 
neither significantly related to the Total Typing 
Test Score (r .27) norto the Typing Speed score 
(r .19). Grade averages based on all the courses 
taken during the freshman year are significantly 
related to grades in typing as taught by this partic- 
ular teacher. 

Typing Speed is significantly related to Total 
Typing Test Score, r .86 and to Final Typing 
Grade, r.77 beyond the .01 level. The correlation 
of .86 is spuriously high however, because Typing 
Speed is already included in Total Typing Test 


Score. 
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i ore is significantly re- 

= BD ey ee iouis Ta 86, beyond the 
A level; is significantly related to Typing Speed, 
^ 86, beyond the . 01 level, but not significantly 
related to First-Year High School Grades, r. 27. 
The Typing Speed Score is part of the Total Typing 
Test Score is a part of the Final Typing Grade, 
Thus the r's of r. 86 in each case, are spuriously 
high. 

Final Typing Grade, assigned by the teacher, 
is significantly related to Typing Speed r.77;to To- 
tal Typing Score r.86 and to First Year Grade Av- 
erage r.46. The Final Typing Grade is more rela- 
tedtothe Total Typing Score thanto (he Typing Speed 
or to the First Year Grade Average. 

Table 2 gives the correlation coefficients for 
typing performance and aspects of mental abilities 
as defined by the Primary Mental Abilities Test. 
According to Table 2, Verbal Meaning is signifi- 
cantly related to Typing Speed but not significantly 
related to any of the other typing performance var- 
iables, i.e., Total Typing Score and Final Typing 
Grade. Verbal Meaning is defined by the test asthe 
ability to understand ideas expressed inwords.High 
ability in this factor is especially useful in such 
School courses as shorthand, history, 3cience P 
foreign languages and English, according to the 
Manual? Verbal meaning is needed for success in 
such careers as secretary, teacher, editor, scien- 
tist, librarian, executive. 

Space is significantly related to Typing Speed 
and to Final Typing Grade. The correlation between 
Space and Typing Speed is .58, significant beyond 
the . 01 level; the correlation between Space and 
Final Typing Grade is . 48, significant at the . 05 
level. Space is defined as the ability to think about 
objects in two or three dimensions. The designer, 
engineer, carpenter, etc., are typical workers 
who need this ability. Space is helpful, according 
to the manual, in geometry, art, mechanicaldraw- 
ing, geography classes. 

Reasoning is significantly related to Total 
Typing Test Score, r .93 and to Final Typing 
Grade, r.52, at the . 05 level of significance. Rea- 
soning is the ability to solve logical problems; to 
foresee and plan. It is the ability required of pro- 
fessional workers. The higher one goes in School, 

the more of Reasoning he needs for success. 11 

Number is significantly related, r.47, at the 
.05 level with Total Typing Test Score. Number 
is the ability to work with figures; to handle sim- 

ple quantitative problems rapidly and accurately. 
Salesclerks, accountants, bookkeepers Should be 
high in Number. Number ability is useful for suc- 
cess in business arithmetic, accounting, book- 

ng. 

m c Fluency, the ability to write and talk 
easily, is significantly related to the Final Typing 
Grade, r.76, significant beyond the . 01 level. The 


manual indicates that writers and salesmen es cod 
this ability; classes in drama, speech, BASES 
nalism should help to develop this ability. ‘lated to 
General Intelligence is significantly re ii re 
Typing Speed, r.47, and to Total Typing Lie Gen- 
r.52, at the five percent level of SIRU i 
eral Intelligence is significantly related t ute 
Typing Grade, r.67, beyond the one percent 
of significance. ; i 
Tn summarizing Table 2, it may be ex en 
General Intelligence is a good indicator of s A 
Performance as reflected in the Speed ere ng 
Total Typing Score and in the teacher's Ty Tricant- 
Grade. The teacher's grade was more eo ving 
ly related to general intelligence than Was E. all 
Speed or Total Typing Test Score. Ho neos ager 
three variables of typing performance were S 
ficantly related to general intelligence. JMigence» 
In terms of the specific factors of intel ral TYP” 
Word Fluency is the best indicator of the FH ping 
ing Grade. Space is the best indicator of Ew, in^ 
Speed. Reasoning and Number are equally 8 
dicators of the Total Typing Test Score. . j 
Table 3 shows the correlation GEUL jc 
tween first-year high school average aad primary 
factors of mental ability as defined by the jenta 
Mental Abilities Test. Number is the only i rgt“ 
factor which is significantly related to the 2: the 
year grade average, r.58, significant beyo! that 
.01level. The only negative correlation set orn 
with Word Fluency, r-.09. Number, ee aie 
is a mental factor which is significantly lane nigh 
academic achievement during the first yea? be gaid 
School, among the present sample. It may not 9 
that the High School First-Year Average a ntel” 
related to typing performance as is Gene? ] ccoul* , 
ligence (See Table 2). The author cannot a 1 fact 
for the fact that Number was the only quem av 
Significantly related to first-year high 5C ad stu” 
age, since the present sample did not com e er 
ents taking more math courses than any alized, 
courses. The 1-G Typing is not a Spec it athe? 
course for majors in business education 1 50 
it is the first course in typing, open to pce u 
mores and above, regardless of the curr? 
which the student may be registered. . cale of 
_ According to Table 4, the Scientific s ^t ing 
interest is significantly related to Final ja Solen 
Grade, r.56, at the five percent level. T e 
tific interest means that you like to dise. au 
facts and solve problems. Doctors, che ier 


A : entific 1! 
Ses, engineers, etc, , have high scientif 
ests, 13 


ts ben 


yated 1 
The Musical scale is significantly P M 
Total Typing Score, r.46, at the five per ow 


of Significance. The Musical interest cu 
that one likes going to concerts, playing 


ments, singing or reading about music ae 
lans. Probably, also, the Musical inter 


| 


involves a sense of rhythm which is needed in ty p- 
Ing. 

These two scales, Scientific and Musical, are 
the only two out of ten scales of interest which show 
Significant correlations with typing performance. 

It is interesting to note that the Clerical inter- 
est is negatively correlated with the Final Typing 
grade, r-. 27, The Clerical interest involves a 
liking of office work that requires precision an a 
accuracy. Jobs such as bookkeeper, accountant, 
fileclerk, salesclerk, secretary, statistician fall 
in this area of interest. 

The Scientific interest appears t 
fer the best indicator of typing performance in the 
present sample. This scientific interest, to dis- 
COver new fact and solve problems, seems tofit in- 
to the significant r found between Number- the abil- 
ity to solve quantitative problems (T able 3) andthe 
lirst-year school average. 

Table 5 gives the correlation coeíficients be - 
tween interests and first-year grade average. It can 
be seen that there are no statistically signific ant 
Correlation coefficients. The highest positive cor- 
pati is between Computational interest and 

es with information contained in Table 
the Number mental factor was the only statistically 
Significant correlation with first-year grade aver- 
age. The highest negative correlation is between 
first-year grade average and the outd oor interest, 
ee A finding of no statistically significant cor- 

elation coefficients is understandable in view a 
he immaturity of the subjects. These were first- 
Year grades and the interest Scores were obtained 
When most of the subjects were sophomores inhigh 
School. Probably the interests of the subjects have 


1 
lot become clearly outlined as yet. 


herefore toof- 


SUMMARY 
A. Intercorrelations among Typing Spee iod 
tal Typing Test Score: Final Typing : ra 
and First-Year Grade in High Schoo u^" 

l. First-year grade averages RM 
ficantly related to final typie E z f 
Good prospects for typing studen E à: 
therefore be looked for on the Lies : 
the first-year general course av E a "m 
2. Total Scores On the ied. eps 
test are significantly related tofin 
ing grades assigned cher. 7 
tal scores on the T. Poen 
related to the fina ty pin an 
are typing speed scores. Students wish 
ing to obtain good grades in iyoni 
therefore, should emphasize as 
good scores on the typing epe 

B. Typing Performance and Mental en 
1. General Intelligence 19 signill 


WHITE 


C. 


GENE 


Of the criteria ag 
ance was corre 
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related to Typing Speed; Total Test Score 
on the typing objective test and to the Fi- 
nal Grade in Typing. General Intelligence 
is more related to the Final Typing Grade 
than to the other variables of typing per - 
formance. Good prospects for typing stu- 
dents may be looked for on the basis of 
scores on General Intelligence as defined 
by the Primary Abilities Test. 

2. Interms of the specific factors of Intel- 
ligence, Word Fluency is more related to 
the Final Typing Grade than are the other 
factors of intelligence. Space is the best 
indicator of Typing Speed. Reasoning and 
Number are equally good indicators of To- 
tal Typing Score. 

3. The specific factor of intelligence which 
is most related tothe first-year grade aver- 
age is Number. It appears therefore that 
the Number ability is emphasized and re- 
warded during the first year of high school. 
If the first year general average is not a- 
vailable, a source of prospects for typing 
students lies in the math courses taken 

. during the freshman year. 

Typing Performance and Interests 
1. The Scientific interest scale, the abil- 
ity to discover new facts and to solve 
problems, is the only interest scale sig- 
nificantly related to Final Typing Grade 
r.56 significant beyond the one percent 
level. The only interest scale signifi- 
antly related to the Total Score made on 
the adjective typing test was the Musical 
interest, r .46 significant at the five per- 
cent level. The Musical scale is defined 
as a preference for music in an apprecia- 
tion sense as well as in a performance 
sense. A source of prospects forty ping 
students lies in the Kuder Preference Re- 
cord interests scores, specifically in the 
Scientific and Musical scales. The relia- 
bility of the Scientific scale around . 90 is 
higher than for the Musical scale, around 
. 87. 
2. The Comput 
for working wit 


ational interest — a liking 
h numbers was found to be 
related to the first year gradeaverag e 
r.26; though highest of the correlationco- 
efficients, it was not a statistically sig- 
nificant one. This finding fits in with the 
finding in Table 3 where the only signifi- 
cant correlation was between Number and 


First-Year Grade Average. 


RAL RE-STATEMENT 


ainst which typing perform- 


lated, the Mental Abilities test is 
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TABLE 1 


OTAL TYPING SCORE, 
V ORRELATIONS OF TYPING SPEED, T : 
FINAL TUIS GRADE AND FIRST-YEAR GRADE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


, 1 "urst-Year High 
i Typin Total Typing Final Typing Firs M 
Typing ce e Score Grade School Average 
Performan i i 

oa Ti r.19 
Typing Speed T r.86 p. t: 

r. B6** 27 
Total Typing Score m mu r. 86 r 
r. 46* 

Final Typing Grade I EN 


* Significant at the five percent level 
** Significant beyond the one percent level 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION OF TYPING PERFORMANCE AND MENTAL ABILITIES 


Typing Verbal Word Total ] 
Performance Meaning Space Reasoning Number Fluency Intelligence 
Typing Speed r.51* r. 58e» 7.42 r.38 r.22 r. 4T* 
Total Typing Score r.41 r.43 r.53* r. 47% r. 32 p. 92* 
Final Typing Grade r.36 r.48* r.52* r. 06 r. 1699 ye ou^ 
* Significant at the five percent level 
** Significant beyond the one percent leye] 
TABLE 3 


CORRELATION OF FIRST-YEAR 
GRADE AVERAGE AND 
PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES 


ae, 
First- 
Mental Abilities dr 


Grade Average 
NRI EE RN 


S P 
Verbal Meaning LR 
Space r.09 
Reasoning r. nm 
Number r 58+» 
Word Fluency r-. 09 
Total Intelligence r 19 


* Significant at the fiye percent leve] 
** Significant beyond the ONE percent leve] 


More ci. uu 

Bradeg Bificantly related to first-y 

rit; measured by this course, t 
ia of Interest Test and First-year Hig 

The Scientific scale of the Interest Test 

] Typing 

has the 


ig grades; howev- 
atistic- 


h; 
Br ade 


er 


a 


l 


2, 


3. 


WHITE 
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CORRELATIO E TYP D A C ES 
L ION O YPING PER N N iC LS 
fe) J d J ERFORMANCE AND KUDER PREFERENCE VOCATION OR. 


Typing , Out- Mechan- Compu-  Scien- Persua- retis- iter i 
ig Performance door ical tation tific ve E um i r^ icem Ped 
ca ervice cal 
Typin ^ 
g Speed -.38 -16 -. 01 29 -. 05 -.23 -.05 29 08 
i : - .20 
al Typing Score — -.38 -16  -.01 29 — -.05 =: 28 08 46 
ie | . . .46* . 09 .30 
Typing Grade =, OF -. 06 14 56* -.16 -.32 20 06 
` - . 24 -.2" 


*Signifi 
Snificant at the five percent level 


erage 
AS t} . 

"ag, e Next highest relationship to Fina 

S and First-year High School average 


St relati i 
! relationship to Final Typi! 


Owe 
in each instance, st 


» the > i 
l s; elationsip is, 
Tenifieant. 
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Comparison of Student Reaction to Similar, Concurrent 


Teacher-Content Instruction 


ALMOST EVERY instructor Some time in his 
teaching career has had the feeling that While he 
has attempted to give the Sàme instruction to two 
or more sections of the same course, he finds 
that he may be giving two different courses, 

This instructor had such an experience with 
two classes, one class predominantly lower soph- 
omores and one mostly upper Sophomores, Wh 
then, did the instructor feel certain the class re- 
sponse differed greatly from one group to the 
other. 

The problem was to investigate whether the 
instructor is justified in believing that the two 
sections reacted differently to like teacher-con- 
tent stimuli. At the end of the Semester, the two 
classes were asked to fill out, anonymously, 
Brooklyn College's ''Student Reaction to Teach- 
ing’’ questionnaire. 

The results indicate that the instructor's im- 
pression that Class A reacted differently than 
Class B to like teaching was confirmed as pre- 
sented in Table 1. Class A differs from Class B 
as presented in Table 2. 


SHIRLEY ULLMAN WEDEEN 
Brooklyn College 


Conclusions and Discussion 
ee 21scussion 


Class A, the class which was eight months 
older and one semester in advance, perceive’. 
the course in a less favorable light than did C12? 
B. Or particular interest is the striking diffe? 
cnce in reaction to: a) “Attitude Toward zm 
ee "" Where 35 percent more of Class B fes 
b) cae more "sympathetic"! than Class of 

xaminations,’’ where 20 percent more © ,, 
Class B felt the examinations were ‘‘about EE eil 
Whereas 35 Percent more of Class A felt ue 
Same examinations were “‘confusing;’’ and ¢ er^ 
va rading” of the same ‘‘quizzes’’ where 25 P 

nt fewer in Class B felt the grading of the 
le Were ‘too lax,” | the 
samega digs Suggest that two sections P the 
same time given by the same instructor mat 
nations e with identical assignments and = -ent 

can be perceived differently by differ, ye 
dents. Some areas of perceptio” 
ced than others. 


PERCENTAGE SELEC TING EACH CHOICE IN EACH SECTI 
ON AND THE AMO 
OF DIFFERENCE FROM CLASS A TO CLASS B IN PERCENTAGE Bum 


WEDEEN 


TABLE 1 


Class A 


Teacher's Attitude Toward Subject 
Enthusiastic 
Bored 
Teacher's Apparent Familiarity 
with Subject i 
Extensive 
Limited 
Organization of Subject Matter 
Excellent 
Poor 
Presentation of Subject Matter 
Very clear 
Confusing 
Encourages Students to Introduce, 
Follow-up, and Use Ideas 
Above Average 
Below Average 
Willingness to Explain 
Welcomes Questions 
Discourages Questions 
Opportunity for Discussion 
Above Average 
Below Average 
Encouragement to Engage in 
Thinking Process 
Above Average 
Below Average 
Formality of Class Atmosphere 
Too Formal 
Too Informal 
Teacher's Awareness of Level 
and Comprehension of Class 
Above Average 
Below Average 
Attitude Toward Students 


Sympathetic 
a Antagonistic 
Amount and Difficulty of Work Load 
A. Reading 
Too Little 
About Right 
Too Much 
B. Written Work 
Too Little 


About Right 
Too Much 


35 
10 


Class B 


Diff. from A to B* 


541 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Class A Class B Diff. from A to B* 
Distribution of Work Load Through 
ster 
Same Good Spacing 85 90 +5 
Poor Spacing 15 10 = 5 
Giving Specific Directions or Assign- 
ments in Relation to Work Load 
About Right 65 75 +10 
Too Little 30 15 -15 
Examinations 
A. Length 
Too Much 0 5 + 5 
About Right 95 95 0 
Too Little 5 0 = 
B. Number 
Too Much 0 0 0 
About Right 80 10 -10 
Too Little 20 20 0 
C. Scope 
Too Much 10 15 «5 
About Right 85 10 -15 
Too Little 5 5 0 
D. Clarity 
About Right 45 65 4320 
Confusing 45 10 -35 
Grading 
A. Reports, Term Papers, 
etc. 
Too Lax 5 
Fair 95 e. g : 
Too Severe 0 5 15 
B. Quizzes 
Too Lax 10 5 25 
Fair 85 60 -25 
Too Severe 0 0 " 
Overall Teacher Contribution 
More than Expected 45 40 V 
Up to Expectation 40 35 E 
Less than Expected 15 15 D 


Note: The percents are based on the total number of students in Class roy 
"ont They do not add up to 100 Percent when students 

failed to answer questions. 

+ or - refers to percentage difference be 


asses when + means 
more for Class B and - means less for Class B in terms of the question 
posed. Reference to ‘‘favorable versus “unfavorable”? Must be made 
in terms of each particular question, 


tween the c] 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARATIVE MEANS 
BETWEEN CLASS A AND CLASS B 
FORC 
HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE, SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST, INDE NUMBER O P 
CREDITS COMPLETED, COURSE GRADE AND COLLEGE LEVEL z 


~ — Dif. from 
Class A Class B rr - 


Chronological Age 19 yrs. 7 mos. 18 yrs. 11 mos. 8 mos. 
High School Average 87 87 0 
S. A. T. 818 793 -25 
Number of Credits 68 52 -16 
Index +32 +19 -13 
College Level U.S L.S 1 semester 
Course Grade 2.9 8.0 40.1 
oo MEL LL 1 c nM 


Notes; 

1l. Chronological age as expressed in years and months. 

2. High School Average - the composite numerical academic a 
eight high school terms. 

3. S. A. T. - the raw score obtained on the Schol 

4. Number of Credits - the cumulative number o. 

5. Index - Brooklyn College scholastic index based on a poin 
De-i, G= 0, B= 1, A= 2, for each college credit of work. 

6. College Level - expresse S. for upper sophomores, L.S. for lower 
Sophomores. 

grade earned for the cour 


". Course Grade - 
where F - 0, D=1, G=2, B= 3, A= 4s 


verage over a period of 


astic Aptitude Test. 
f course credits completed to date. 
t system where F = -2, 


das U. 
r investigation based on a system 


se unde 
it of work. 


for each college cred 


An Analysis of Remedial Activities Used by Elementary 
Teachers in Coping with Classroom Behavior Problems 


MOST EDUCATIONAL psychologists seem to 
Subscribe to the theory that behavior is caused and 
that successful modification of behavior patterns 
is closely related to the nature of the remedial ac- 
tivities used. Most frequently it is Suggested that 
therapeutic or remedial action should be directed 


towards the alleviation or removal of underlying 
causes. 


Problem 


The purpose of this study was to discover: (1) 
the nature of the assumptions expressed by ele- 
mentary teachers in their attempts to discover 
factors underlying behavior patterns exhibited in 
their classrooms; and (2) the remedial activities 
inaugurated by these teachers in the attempted al- 
leviation of these behavior problems, 


Procedure 


Classroom problems were identified through a 
series of interviews with 71 elementary teachers 
throughout the state of Colorado. Care was taken 
to secure a representative sampling from various 

rade levels and from a variety of Socio-economic 
gr : A list of 50 problems was built empirically, 
eorr Ma was asked to describe behavior prob- 
in she had experienced in her classroom. If 

> interviewee described a problem not already 
the ees it was added to the cumulative list; if 
= mecs had been described previously by an- 
the grita nein an additional tabulation was 
aera Each participant in the study was then asked 
made. erate the factors which he felt contributed 
to se, Euan problem exhibited in hisclassroom 

Se what action, if any, he took to alle- 

an 


viate the problem. 


DONALD L. BARNES 


e 
Ball State Teachers — 
Muncie, Indian 


Results and Discussion 
M eee scussion 


re, y 
The teachers interviewed listed an aao oD 
14. 5 problems. Because of the similarity ; prob- 
lems identified by the interviewees, no new cur’ 
lems were listed among the 726 responses 1s re- 
ed in the last fifty interviews. The po - 
presented many different areas of nami timid- 
differences in attention spans, domination soc an 
ity, perseverance, attention-gaining device 
emotional disturbances of various kinds. hese De” 
Factors believed to be contributory tO zin cate 
havior problems were grouped into ee null 
gories and frequencies were tabulated. d be no 
hypothesis was formulated that there woul h which 
Significant differences in the frequency wit sis 
"factors" were listed. To test this hypothe ge 
equal frequencies, the chi-square, the ave! use 
frequency of all ‘factors’? enumerated Wi frequen" 
as the expected frequency. The ol ale d fre- 
wun Were then compared with the expecte 
quencies, . ighest 
Of the forty-six categories, ten with peg ne five 
duencies were found to be significant “rab 
Percent level of Significance as shown in n by 
further analysis of the responses Beart 
these teachers revealed that they could be „onment 
grouped into four areas of the child's envi! 
Comparisons are shown in Table 2. A 
alysis of the 964 responses also reve 
rather discouraging facts: 


fre 


1ed tw? 


sel at 
1. Only eight Percent of the respondent? i " 

"behavior problems” they enumera of ice”! 
the basic needs of children (in the proces? Pger! 
tifying what they believed were ‘‘factors”’ U 
behavior patterns). 


of 
-age 
* respondents recorded an averag 
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TABLE 1 


TEACHER RESPONSES REGARDING FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Categories Number of Chi —" 

j i-square Signif 

Enumerated Responses pos 5x ro ndi 
136 537. 46 


1. Do not know the factors 
contributing to the problem. 


2. Insufficient ability or judgment 88 175.72 
on the part of the teacher. 

3. Differences in interests 81 139. 43 
among children. 

4. Desire for attention on the 67 19.44 
part of the children. 

5. Differences in family values. 65 12.33 

6. Insufficient interest on the 61 58. 86 
part of parents. 

7. Limited intelligence of children. 58 49. 72 

8. Children's poor foundation in 4T 22.80 
school subjects. 

9. Children's limited home back- 40 11.04 
ground experiences. 

35 5.26 


10. Differences in children's ability 
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TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP OF "FACTORS" 


TO AREAS IN CHILD'S EN 


VIRONMENT 
Areas with Which “Factors” Number of Chi-square Significant 
Were ua EE | ats Level 
l. “Factors” associated with 320 34. 32 
the child's home environment. | 
2. “Factors” not exclusively 287 11. 60 
associated with home, school, 
or heredity, 
3. "Factors" associated with 208 6.09 
the school environment, 
4. “Factors” associated with 149 
heredity, 


46. 98 


Teachers’ Reactions to 


Classroom Behavior Problems 


Number of 
Responses 


1. Took no action. 


163 
2. Provided Special activities 136 
(enrichment activities, Special 
assistance, diagnostic tests, etc.) 
3. Reasoned with one or more Children, 104 
4. Individualized or modified the 14 
activities provided for the children, 


Chi-square Significant 
at 5% Level 


688. 67 


441.73 


219.78 


81. 34 


m pen ean each time they had an opportunity 
st factors contributing to behavior problems. 
This indicates that the interviewees had a strong 
tendency to associate problems with a single fac- 
lor rather than a complex of interrelated factors. 
oe to cope with the fifty classroom 
Miedo Em listed, the Colorado teachers 
The ou different kinds of remedial activities. 
bes rea ere SHOE differences in the ways va 
ot 7 T ior TEFOGLenYS were handled. An aver 
for Mun Ei ia remedial actions were recorded 
each of the 50 problems. 
mE nau hypothesis was formulated that there 
With vi H9 significant differences in the frequency 
Morin h the various remedial activities were 
Dias. m Te Vest the hypothes s of equal frequen- 
in n Z cbi-square test of significance was used. 
alenee we att the chi-squares, the average fre- 
used as Ae remedial actions enumerated was 
licum b is expected frequency. The observed 
freque ILES Were then compared with the expected 
room rene Seven methods of reacting to class- 
iul a TAN aure pe were found to have eee 
Shows ES significant at the five percent level as 
n in Table 3. 

Mi Tes 39 remedial activities identified. it was 

wat 22 were of a positive nature, nine were 


of a rati ; . H 
t negative nature, and eight were neither dis- 
Removing obstacles 


age 


win positive or negative. nic a uen 
Se e the posi = 
ows fhe usen more often among eed 
an reasoning, discussion and examp'e 
he negative activities related to the withdrawal 
Ot Privileges or the use of penalties. Punitive 
Measures accounted for approximately 7.9 per- 
Cent of all actions taken. 


A further analysis of the data revealed: 


The Colorado teachers interviewed seldom 


Lis 
e remedial activity for 


Maugurated more than on E at 
Cach problem they identified. (An average of 1. 


responses was recorded each time an opportunity 
to list a remedial activity Was presented. ) 
2. Approximately 14.4 percent of all respons- 
es indicated no action on the part of the respondents. 
3. When remedial actions were compared with 


the “factors” contributing to the problems as i 
identified by the teachers. it was estimated iha 
approximately 25. 6 percent of the ‘factors’ OF 
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their psychological concomitants were appropri- 
ately treated. (It appeared that the problems of 
physically handicapped children, timid children 
and children with low IQ's were more effectively 
handled than other problems. ) 

4. Parental aid or cooperation was sought 
only 4.4 percent of the time. 

5. The problenis enumerated by these re- 
spondents generally centered around only a few 


members of the class. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to collect and 
analyze elementary teachers’ responses to two 
questions: 

1. What "factors" do you believe contribute to 
the behavior problems you have experienced in 
your classroom ? 

2. What action, 
the problems? 


if any. did you take to alleviate 


Fifty classroom behavior problems were listed 
by a representative sampling of 71 Colorado ele- 
mentary teachers. Respondents listed an average 
of 14. 5 problems. 

When asked to identify factors underlying these 
classroom problems, this group of interviewees 
frequently indicated that they were unable to do so. 
Differences in children’s background experiences 
were cited most frequently. Only eight percent 
related the “behavior problems" they enumerated 
to the basic needs of children, and single factors 
rather than a complex of inter-related factors 


were usually cited. 
In attempting to alleviate the 50 classroom be- 
havior problems, the Colorado teachers utilized 


39 different kinds of remedial activities. Most 
frequently, they took no action at all. Remedial 
activities were seldom related to the **factors"" 
which supposedly caused the undesirable behavior 
patterns. More positive remedial activities were 
used than negative approaches. 

If these Colorado elementary teachers are re- 
presentative of others throughout the UnitedStates, 
it seems clear that much more needs to be done to 
help elementary teachers study and interpret be- 
havior problems of elementary age children. 
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A Comparison of the Performance of Pre-Graded Students with 


Grade-Motivated Students 


EDUCATION JOURNALS contain many articles 
criticizing the use of grades at all levelg of the 
education system, Redl and Watte 
ample, suggest that heavy concentratio 


tor who counts on the threat of poor grades to keep 
a class interested Slights child needs, Research 
reports which give any data about the p 


Stated in null 


hat no Significant 
be exhibited by 


Procedure 


The subjects comprised the 118 Students en- 
rolled in four sections of the beginning course in 
Educational Psychology taught by two instructors 
at The University of Tennessee. The course is 
required of those students who plan to become 
certified to teach. The majority of subjects were 
sophomore and junior education majors but other 
colleges were represented with a few students 
who planned to become teachers, 


1. Two instructors taught two sections 
each, one being assigned a 9:00 and an 11:00 o 
‘lock section, the other a 10:00 and a 1:00 o 
oa section. Each section met three times 
[ed ty S 


* Redl, F., and Wattenberg, W. 
1959), page 399. 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching (New Yor 
teaching 


ER 
T. L. HAWK and L.M DeRIDD 


ee 
University of Tenness 


each week for a 50-minute period, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. a College 
2. Early in the Spring quarter, à ; selec 
of Education faculty member was asked gba as 
one of the sections taught by each capaci of 
the experimental group and the other OP to 
each instructor as the control group. Pi tion by 
the first assigned test, he visited each s select 
prearranvement and informed the roga en 
ed as the experimental group that an epee a 
Which involved them was in process and a 6i the 
Person enrolled would receive, at the nasi 0 
fuarter, à grade predetermined on the ba The 
the point-hour average now held by d accor 
grades to be assigned would be determine 
ing to the following plan: 


ac 


d p -99, D; 1.00 - 1.99, C 
2.00 -2.99, p. 3:00 = 3.99, A 


“om 
The Subjects Were also asked to refrain ur 
discussing the Study with their IHRERUOEOL E d 
the instructorg Were not to know which ot "e 
Sections had been pre-graded. He infor y A 
control BrOups that they were involved about i 
beriment but Save them no information al net 
© Was careful to remain an equivalent ti! ice 
each group in Order that no clue of his vert 
might be Suggested to the instructor. ont a 
time during the Quarter did either instruc st 
tain directly or indirectly, either from the jca” 
dents or from this faculty member, any u^ 
lion which Sections had been identified as 
Control and eXperimental groups. in- 
3. Each Section was taught by the p 
Structors in an equivalent manner, using 


k: Harcourt Brace and Company: 


HAWK - DERIDDER 


TABLEI 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS BY SEX AND GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


] Range of Mean of 
Section N Male % Female % g.p. a. g.p. a 
Experimental 9:00 34 7 .20 27 .80 1.35-3.54 2.415 
10:00 28 4 .14 24 .86 .98-3. 74 2.462 
Totals 62 11 +19 51 «81 1.35-3.74 2.435 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS OF FOUR TESTS AND THE CASE STUDY BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Levels of 
No. Items Experimental Control diff. df t value Significance 
Test I 60 41.39 43.86 2.47 116 2.43 .05 
Test II 60 39.71 42.88 3.17 116 2.58 .05 
Test III 100 64. 31 12.11 8. 46 116 4.95 .01 
Case Study 5.81 6.35 .94 116 1.70 Insignificant 
TABLE III 
GRADES EARNED AND GRADES ASSIGNED TO SUBJECTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
Number Assigned Who Earned A B G D F 
A 11 Q1 89 & 1 1 
B 40 6 27 6 1 
C 10 12 4 3 
D 1 i 
F 0 
rides Earned b 
Total Grades Earned by i 10 34 12 5 
Experimental Group 
Total Grades Earned by s 19 27 5 0 


Control Group 
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lectures, discussion procedures, audio-visual 
sc ec : : : 
icd and child-study assignments. . 
e f Each student's progress was evaluated by 
i i iul procedures: a case study of a child to 
Eois student had been assigned, and two 60- 
a and one 100- (final examination) multiple 
item : ja 
medien tests based upon the text 


5. During the last class period of the quarter, 


the faculty member who first chose and inforn.ed 
the control and experimental groups of these Studies 
revisited all sections. Again he stayed an equiva- 
lent amount of time in order to prevent any clues 
being given the instructors, With the control groups 
he questioned them about their feelings toward the 
value of the experiment and the extent of their ef- 
forts in the course, 
9. The g.p.a. 

mental groups w 
any statistical sig 


Atal group 
percent of the 
nt differences in 
The sex of the 
rages, and time 
Table I. 


were women, whi 
control were women, 
these two propor 
Subjects, 
of class m 


No Significa 
tions were found. 
previous grade point aver 
neetings are presented in 


Discussion of Results 
Re Sults 


Mean scores for the co 
Sroups on the three tests and the case st 
ported in Table II. Mean Scores for the 
taught by each instructor were tested for p 
significant differences but all diff 
instructors were so slight as to be 
Differences between the mean score 
mental and control groups on Tests 
significant at the .05 level, i 

for Test III are significant at the 
fidence. 


ntrol and experimental 


udy are re- 


OSSible 
erences between 
insignificant, 


'S for the experi- 


l of con- 
The case studies were graded Dy each ins 
on a ten-point scale. The mean numbe 
shown in Table II, for the control g 
while the mean for the experiment 
The difference of .54 was not gre 
statistically significant. 
i Grades assigned and grades earne 
subjects in the experimental group are reported in 
Table III. A comparisom is shown also between the 
grades earned by the experimental and contro] 
airetips. Thirty-four members of the experimental 


tructor 
r of points, 
roup was 6, 35 

al BrOUp was 5. 81. 
at enough to be 


d by the 62 


sroups earned a grade 
assigned; fourteen, 
letters lower: 


one letter lower than the one 
two letters lower; two, Mee 
and one person earned a grade 200 
letters lower than the assigned grade. Grades: " 
earned by the control Rroup are well above those 
earned by the experimental group. ne 
The findings Indicate the superiority of the fe may 
dents in the Control group in periormance, ODE f 
Conclude that, in the absence of motivation for " 
grade, the Majority of the students did not exe? 
their usual degree of effort. The stafi uE 
Who visited eneh section at the end of the quarte 
found considerable evidence of a lack of motiv 
tion. For instance, in the 9:00 o'clock "mde not 
he was infornied by eight students that they ven 
believe grades had been or would be assipnec eati 
cording to the announced plan, while ampar Ha 
Said that Since their grade was assigned alre "s 
they did no Work in the course, In the 10:00 « 
clock Section he was told by 18 that they had 
worked less than they generally would hiv. m 
mentioned that more time Was used in Ws: rim 
Out the case-study as ignment than any then ved 
pect of the course, Eight of the group indica 
that they had not read the text at all. sente 
It is apparent that for this group, the ae d 
Of pressure to Work for a grade acted as iis ro- 
pressant on work Output when the usual class p 


) Ae scqeypseques- 
Cedures were followed, Such findings raised 
lions about thc 


am 


They 


; ^ many 

' Validity of the arguments of The 
educators that grades destroy motivation. 
question remains, 


à lifica- 
however, whether a x bmc 
dures involving group er m 
al encouragement might have chant 


lion of clasg proce 
and individy 
the results, 


Summa ry 
——y 


Achievement Of students whose grades ier PT 
Course were determined early in the quarter. NI 
COrding to Previous grade point averages, si 
Compared With the achievement of students i on 
per- 


yse 


Lo be dete 


Significantly lower on two Sait 
al €Xamination but not on a term es 
Warranted that, for this f 
essure for à grade acted as a ¢ 

Ork Output. 


Mis 
"al of pr 


p ressant on w 
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The "Successful" Child: Some Implications of Teacher Stereotyping 


FOR YEARS TEACHERS and administrators 
have realized that some children do less well at 
School than might have been expected in terms of 
their innate intelligence and ability, while others 
do better than expected. Yet, although cons ider- 
able attention has been devoted to children who, 
for a wide variety of reasons, are uns uccessful 
at school, almost no attention has been paid to the 
case of the child who does extremely well; in other 
words, the successful child. 

A few studies have dealt with the ‘‘normal” or 
“average’’ child, for example Barker (1), Dessen- 
berger (2), Harris (3), and Millard (4). In 1949 
Volberding (5) classified 66 eleven-year-old child- 
ecessful or unsuccessful on the basis of 
2) academic record, b) accomplishment quotient, 
and c) popularity rating by peers. No attempt was 
made to define the word “successful in any other 
way or to study stereotypes of ' success" in terms 
Of different ages. teachers. sex. etc. nese 

The present study was designed to discover an 


experimental definition of success from the view - 

Point of the teacher, and to validate this definition 

in terms of actual children selected by their teach- 
The following ques - 


ers as being "successful. 1 = 
1) What attributes are ge ner 


lions were asked: 

ally considered by teachers to accompany success, 
and which of these attributes are felt to be the most 
important? 2) What are the children chosen as 
“successful” like in terms of sex, academic 
Achievement, and mental ability? and 3) Are the 
Children chosen by teachers a5 successful also 
lelt to have the attributes which are thought to 


accompany success? 


ren as succe 


PROCEDURE 
re the fourteen class- 


Subjects for this study we 
inira through sixth grade) 


room te "s (kinder rarten t 1 
t the neon Fiemenfüry School, University of 
alifornia at Los Angeles. Data were collected 
"Om them on 354 children ranging in ase from 5 to 

Years. The test instrument used was the Gough 


Adiective Check List. which has been employed 


PHILIP LAMBERT 
University of Wisconsin 


extensively at the Institute of Personality Assess- 
ment by Harrison Gough in connection with his work 
on personality variables in adult individuals. All 
material was submitted to the subjects in written 
form. 
In Step I, the subjects were given a copy of the 
Gough Adjective Check List, with the following in- 
structions: 

Here is a list of 284 adjectives. Please check 

those adjectives which in your opinion charac- 

terize children who are successful in elemen- 

tary school situations. Of those adjectives 

checked, please rank the ten most important 

adjectives in order of importance. Place a 

‘1° in front of the most important adjective, 

and a ‘‘10"' in front of the least important ad- 

jective of the ten most important adjectives. 

Step II was carried out two weeks later: A copy 
of his or her class list was given to each teacher 
with the following instructions: 

Here is your class list. Please select the 

five children you consider most successful, 

in order. (No. 1 the most successful child 

in your class, No. 2 the next least success- 

ful, etc.) 

Now write down the names of the five children 

you consider to be the least successful, in 

order. (No. 1 the least successful child in 

your class, No.2 the next least successful, etc. 

In Step III, which was carried out two weeks af- 
ter Step II, the teachers were given a copy of the 
Adjective Check List for each child they had selec- 
ted in Step II, with the following instructions: 

Here are copies of the Adjective Check List 

for ten children in your class. In each case, 

please check the adjectives which you think 

best describe the child in question. 


DISCUSSION 


Of the 354 children whom the teachers were 
asked to judge, 175 were boys and 179 girls. Yet, 
the group of 10 children chosen as “successful 
was made up of 42 girls and 28 boys. while the 
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ec ul” children was composed 
group of 70 "rp qe Ace, set Neck 
of 29 girls and 4 : by their teachers as being 
: boys are seen by their tea : 
girls than b hoolsituations. This agrees with 
successful in sc ing (50. Wea iib point of 
indings of Volberding ] 
piden ly academic success, too, girls tend to 
VIEN kis Lee: boys. Data on each child's rank or- 
n his or her class were available for qades 
2 and above in this study. These figur es were 
based upon total reading scores on the California 
Achievement Test. Of the 45 children who were 
among the first five in their class, 30 were girls 
and 15 were boys. . 
Interestingly enough, only 40% of the children 
selected by their teachers as "'successful'" were in 
the top quintile of their class from the pointof view 
of academic standing; that is, among the approxi- 
mately 5 top-ranking children in their class (aver- 
age class enrollment was 25.5). See Table im 
Four of the 45 children selected as unsuccessful 
also appeared in the top quintile of their class from 
the viewpoint of academic achievement. See Table 2. 
The children selected by their teachers as “suc- 
cessful” or ‘‘unsuccessful”’ were also considered 
interms of IQ. The mean Score on the Revised 
Stanford-Binet for children at the University Ele - 
mentary School is 122. (This figure is based upon 
Several random samplings of over 75% of the School 
population from kindergarten through sixth grade - 


it has remained approximately constant Over the 
last ten years.) 


IQ scores were available 
enrolled at the UES at the ti 
the exception of a few who h. 


the area before they could be tested. The 41 *'suc- 
cessful"' children in groups 2 through 6 for who hi 
data were available had a mean IQ of 127; the 43 
**unsuccessful" children in these grades for whom 
data were available had a mean IQ of 117, The mean 
IQ of the top-ranking children in each class (41 of 
the total of 45) was 132. 
Some interesting differences were br 
by comparing the nine adjectives most o 
by the teachers in Step I, and those adje 
frequently used to describe the actual s 
or unsuccessful child in Step III. 


for all of the Children 
me of this Study, with 
ad moved away from 


ought out 
ften chosen 
ctives most 
uccessful 


Step I 

wm No. of Times Chosen 
Adjective ee mes Chosen 
friendly 14 
imaginative 14 
alert 13 
capable a 
confident 13 
enthusiastic 13 
active k 2 
clear -thinking n 
curious 2 


Step III - Successful Children 


ildren 
Adjective No. or (he 
friendly 
59 
capable a 
intelligent = 
cheerful - 
active e 
confident it 
independent 4 
P 48 
alert 
interest wide 48 


P ul 

In general, the ideal and the actual successi iye 
children were described in the same "vec ] more 
ever, in describing the ideal successful chi pilitie 
teachers chose words pertaining to mental "hie in 
(“curious, imaginative, clear-thinking’’), W as suc” 
describing the actual children whom they pA m 
cessful, more chose words relating to planse 
attitude (‘‘cheerful, independent'). Apparen ie 
£ood behavior in class is more important than 
ers think in determining whether a child wi 
considered successful. clear 

These differences showed up even more € nke 
when the weighted score for the adjectives "a 
by the teachers in Step I was considered. 


ach” 
ly 


Step I - Weighted Score 


suc” 
. Step III - No. of 
Adjective 


-en 
Score cessful Childre™ 
curious 54 35 
imaginative 47 45 
resourceful 43 30 
confident 34 49 
self-confident ^ 35 47 
sincere 29 41 
intelligent 28 56 
enthusiastic 25 44 
alert 24 48 1^ 
What might be called «*inner-directed" d? 


ities were prominent in the teachers' picture nile 
What an ideal Successful child would be like, s 

Other-directeg:: qualities were more com" 
among the re 


«(gue 
al children who were listed aS d 
cessful”, a 
Descriptions or the actual unsuccessful C ne 0T, 
ren were far less consistent than was the C29 e al 
he Successful children; in other words, W ae jn 
Successful children appear to have many tra! "n 
bedon, Unsuccessful children are seen as en 
badly in school or a wide variety of reasons. “ped 
y halt of the unsuccessful children were de$C" 35 
4 „friendly, 5s and a large number were $92 


z 


Step IN - Unsuee ; 

Sen, €ssful Children 
Ad ective No. of Children 
anxious MES dd 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF “‘SUCCESSFUL” 
CHILDREN APPEARING IN EACH QUINTILE OF 
THEIR CLASS 


Quintile Number Percent 
1 18 40. 00 
2 13 28.89 
3 9 20. 00 
4 4 8. 89 
5 £ 2.23 

Total 45 100. 00 

friendly 33 

sensitive 29 

immature 21 

intelligent 21 

excitable 26 

tense 25 

active 25 

absent-minded 24 


These generally low scores may also be partly 
explained by the fact that all the teachers selected 
fewer adjectives with which to describe their un^ 
Successful children. 

The attempt to assess the classroom teacher's 
influence over the level of achievement of the indi- 
vidual student raises a number of interesting ques~ 
lions. Does the elementary school teacher tend 
Somehow to discriminate against boys? What sorts 
Of reinforcement (teacher approval) are given to 
Children considered by the teacher to be succes" 
ful? Do the results vary according to the intelli- 
&ence level of the student population? The present 
Study accepts and reinforces the established hypo- 
theses that the achievement of elementary SC hool 
Children is often at variance with their innate intel- 
ligence and that sex is often a factor in s tudent 
achievement. Also, since the experiment is high- 
Y teacher oriented, it indicates the validity of fur- 
er hypotheses. Teachers hold a mental image of 


€ successful child. l f pel acid 
€ssful child tend to be inner-directed an 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF “‘UNSUCCESSFUL”’ 
CHILDREN APPEARING IN EACH QUINTILE OF 


THEIR CLASS 
Quintile Number Percent 
1 4 8. 89 
2 5 11.11 
3 7 15.56 
4 8 17.78 
5 21 46. 67 
Total 45 100. 00 


lectual. Teachers are also able to rate actual stu- 
dents in terms of success. The actual successful 
child (from the teacher's viewpoint) is other- di- 
rected and the type who behaves well in class. The 
tendency of teachers to maintain an ideal and an ac- 
tual stereotype of the successful child leads to fur- 
ther questions for the researcher. To what extent, 
for example, is a student's success determined by 
his ability to intuit and acquiesce with the teacher's 
concept of success? Also, to what degree do pre- 
conceived notions of success limit the teacher’s 
ability to understand a child’s struggle to attain 


classroom success? 
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Sixth-Grade Children Evaluate Twelve Cases of 


Malicious Mischief 


THE PROBLEM was to evaluate the value judg- 
ments of sixth-grade students in reacting to court 
Cases involving malicious mischief, and to com- 


PROCEDURE 


1. Twelve cases were selected from 150 reported 
court cases involving malicious mischief for 
presentation to 2, 613 sixth-grade Students who 
were asked to select one of four choices of ac. 
tion and one of four possible reasons for this 
action. 

2. A pilot study was conducted in Por 
ifornia and resulted in the rewording of some 
statements and led to the request that teachers 
read the cases and answers to the classes. 

3. The sample group was drawn from the United 
States population, "sing random selection tech- 
niques, in such a manner that they Were repre- 
sentative of the general population (within one 
percent) as to geographic location and commu- 
nity size. ; 

4. The responses were scored as correct or in- 
correct as they agreed or disagreed with court 

5 oe ap correlation of the first 500 respon- 
ses returned with the second 500, and the first 
1. 000 with the second 1. 000 was used to ascer- 
tain the adequacy of the sample population tore- 
present the general population of the sixth-grade 

6 opa T test was used to test the signif- 
icance of the ditference in the responses among 


terville, Cal- 


ALVIN E. BGB | 
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University of California, Santa Ba 


ries 
. : ; [our catego 
the four seographic regions, the four "e girls: 
: : p n g 
of community size, and between boys @ 
RESULTS i 
„ente 
ʻe presen 
l. The choices made by the students are p! 


2. 


pretation of 
and the Childre 
ren are imn 
such matters. 


bility to help ch 
deemed Corre 


in Table I. ith the 
The children chose correctly (agreed Lin grece 
court decision) in cases 2 and ]] They is 
with the reason given by the court in oe the 
The children reported great confidence -itant v 
law enforcement agencies, and were hes i 
the face 


ani” 
mals. 


] 
Rank-order correlations indicate the saipa y " 
population as more than adequate to mS WE ol 
liability of the response and is represent: 
the Sixth-grade Students in the general pol 
tion of the United States. among aw 
* There were NO Significant differences an mong 
students in different geographic areas, a ae 
Students in different Size communities. 
tween boys and girls 


: s arc 
of violence, particularly towa 


yla^ 


rater" 

The large disparity between the court's V" 
the right way of acting in mt d^ | 

n’s interpretations indicates pou , 
Nature in their value judgments At ae 
While this is to be expected, ansi”. 
Concerning the school's renkaan? 
ildren develop the value jung 
Ct by society in making jus yt 
alters, Human relationships e it" 
ach case, and therefore are iMP 
Social Sciences, 


about such m 
the core of e 
ant in the 
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TABLE 1 


ADE CHILDREN TO THE TWELVE SITUATIONS OF THE 


RESPONSES OF 2, 613 SIXTH-GR 
G ALONG WITH pEOPLE'. EXPRESSED AS PERCENTS 


OPINION INVENTORY, “GETTIN 


First Second Third Fourth 

Choice Reason Choice Reason Choice Reason Choice Reason 
Case 1 4.5* 24.8 13.8 8.2 65.2 26.1 16.3 40. 7* 
Case 2 3.4 4.5 38.8 Tot 3.5 60.0 Ba. 1* 27. 5* 
Case 3 12.5 9.5 16:27 52,7 13.3 18.0 57.8 19. 6* 
Case 4 50.5 10. 6 36. 6* 5.0 8.8 32.0* 3.8 52.3 
Case 5 7.9* 4.5 15.5 54.5 70.8 25.4 6.0 15.4* 
Case 6 12.5 21.2 23.1 29.3 59.3 38.1 6. 9* 4.2* 
Case 7 41.3 $2. 9* 21.9 88. 11 17, 4* 7.5 1.2 26.1 
Case 8 42.8 5.4* 6.3* 9.0 14.3 52.9 36.4 32.5 
Case 9 4, 8* 8. 6* 16.5 13.6 41.9 24.7 36. 6 53.0 
Case 10 1.7 13.7 10.6 M. 1* 18.2* 13.1 69.3 58.8 
Case 11 21.4 39.4 20.9 8.3 39.0. 23.2* 12.4 28.9 
Case 12 41.7 16. 7* 19. 1* 9.9 28.5 34.0 10.5 39.3 


* court decisions 
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ARE MANY CONVENTIONAL STATISTICS TECHNIQUES SUPERFLUOUS OR OBSO- 


LETE? In view of the elaboration of a linear regression modelby Drs. Robert A. 
Bottenberg and Joe H. Ward, Jr. of the 6570th Personnel Research Laboratory, 
this writer believes the answer to be a categorical *tyes"". Although the principles 
may have been recognized and put in written form by some theoretical statisti- 
cians, Drs. Bottenberg and Ward present the most sensible expositionof problem 
formulation and statistical analysis of data that this writer has yet seen. Their 
book heralds the opening of many new research doors, not only for the more so- 
phisticated, but also for the relatively inexperienced or beginning investigator. 
Among the statistical tools encompassed by the Bottenberg and Ward approach 
are the t-test, Simple and complex designs of analysis of variance,analysis of co- 
variance, the Johnson-Neyman technique, and curvilinear multiple regression. 
Furthermore, this approach overcomes or compensates for man y limitations 
which restrict or prohibit Studies employing conventional design. Among these 
are: disproportionate cell frequencies in complex analyses of varia nc e, analysis 
are influenced by treatments, and 


Whereas, the complexity anq limitations of Conventional methods often may de- 
ter many investigators from their use, the problem formulation and analysis ap- 
proach of Bottenberg and Ward provide simple procedures for complex studies. 

This writer encourages anyone who is even slightly interested inbetter under- 
Standing on how to formulate a research problem to obtain a copy of this publica - 
tion for his personal or School library, 

The forthcoming book to be available in June 1963, will be entitled *'Applie d 
Multiple Linear Regression", PRL-TDR-63-6, by Robert Bottenberg and Joe H. 


bi Jr., 6570th Personnel Research Laboratory, Box 1557, Lackland A. F. B., 
exas. 


" tuition, books, and maintenance. This type of 
Countries in allparts of 
-other government grants are 


> a foreign government. The U. 
S. Government provides funds for travel and the foreign government provides for 


travel and the foreign government provides for tuition and maintenance costs. 
These awards are available for study in 18 countries, primarily in Central and 
South America. (3) Travel-only grants are intended to supplement maintenance 
and tuition scholarships received from Other sources. These awards are avail- 
able for study in eight countries. 

General eligibility requirements for these grants are: U, S. citizenship, a 
bachelor's degree and language proficiency necessary to carry out the proposed 
study project. 

College students should consult their camplus Fulbright Program Adviser re- 
garding application. Others may write to the Counseling Division, Institute of 


— — "Y 
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International Education, 800 Second Avenue, New York 17 
ional ; k New York. Allr 
for application forms must be postmarked by October 15, 1963. r A iis 


MORE THAN 100 LIBRARIES HAVE REPORTED ON THEIR EXPERIENCES inoperating 
either a private library in the school or a combined public and school library in 
community centers. In spite of possible economical advantages, the majority of 
the reporting librarians concluded that these combinations serve neither students 
nor adults well. 

The report shows that use by adults increase when the public library is moved 
from combined to separate quarters. Three reasons are cited for this phenome E 
non. Adults are reluctant to use the public library facilities located inaschool 
Book selections tend to be made in terms of student requirements. School regula- 
tions, rather than adult needs, usually determine the hours of service. : 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY HAS COMPLETELY REORGANIZED ITS APPROACH to teacher 
preparation. The new program stresses a broad liberal education at the under- 
graduate level and utilizes an internship at the graduate level. The University 
will have completely phased out its present program for undergraduate majors in 


education by the spring of 1965. 


The new program requires a period of two summers and the intervening aca - 


demic year beyond the bachelor's degree. One of the semesters during the aca- 
demic year is to be devoted to a full-time supervised teaching internship in a- 
nearby cooperating school. Interns will be paid the salary of a beginning teacher 


during the period of internship. 
rogram leads to the Master of Education for 


Satisfactory completion of this p. 
prospective elementary school teachers and a Master of Arts degree for those stu- 
dents intending to teach at the secondary level. 


HE AUSPICES OF THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 


PROJECT ENGLISH, UNDER T 
s of activity related to improvement of the teaching 


is supporting several area 
of English. . . 

Contracts for the development of Curriculum Centers have been s igned with 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Northwestern University, University of Nebra - 
ska, Hunter College, University of Oregon, and the University of Minnesota. The 
purpose of these centers is to develop sequential patterns for teaching reading, 
composition, and related language skills, to test promising materials, and tode- 


velop curriculum recommendations and materials. . 
Thirty basic or applied research projects related to the improvement of the in - 


struction of English have also been approved. 

Funds have been made available for this fiscal year and the next two years for 
demonstration centers. These centers will disseminate information about partic- 
ularly successful content, techniques, and programs of instructions. Such centers 

secondary, or college level. 


may be sponsored on the pues d id "cal n2 : 
ividuals or groups may presen proposals for studies in any o e above 
€ pesi : ld be submitted to the U. S. Office of Educ ation 


three areas. The proposals shou : E 
ürrough a college, ‘erecta: or state department of education. Inquiries should 
be addressed to: Coordinator of Project English, U.S. Office of Education, Wasir 


ington 25, D.C. 


Y SIDNEY MARGOLIUS, How to Pay for Your Child's College 
umber of findings related to the cost of attending college 
1 spend about $12, 000 during a four year period at a pres- 
erpart who attends a state college will spend about $6,000 


A RECENT PAMPHLET B 
Education, reports a n 
The average student wil 
tige college. His counterpa 
during the same period of time. 
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College tuition rose 48 percent and the cost of room and board rose 10 to12 


percent between 1958 and 1962. 

The rise in college costs is most threatening to students from the low socio 
economic groups. Scholarships may not be aiding this group as much as one might 
suspect. This pamphlet cites a study by Paxton regarding the distribution of Na- 
tional Merit Scholarships. In the one city where Paxton made her study, the stu - 
dents in the upper income constituted 20 percent of the total student population. 
This upper income group, however, received 67 percent ofthe National Merit 
Scholarships. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Professor John Schmid, Col lege of 
Education, University of Zrkansas,Fayetteville, 
Arkansas or to Dr. Willard E. No rth, Central 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


DONALD BARNES, associate professor of educa - 
tion at Ball State Teachers College, holds degrees 
from Miami, Columbia, and Colorado State. He 
has contributed to numerous journals in Australia, 
India, England, and the United States. Recently he 
has been affiliated part-time with the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television Instructions. 

LELON R. CAPPS, a Minnesota PhD. is assistant 
professor of education at the University of Cal i" 
fornia, Santa Barbara. He has taught at all levels 
of education in Wisconsin, Minnesota, California 


and Hawaii. 


NORMAN M. CHANSKY, Columbia PhD., is school 
psychologist with the Ulster County Board of Co- 


operative Educational Services, New Paltz, N. Y. 
ion with the National Institute of Mental 


In associati 
Health he conducted researchon the effects of pro- 


motion and retention on slow achievers. 


LAWRENCE M. DeRIDDER obtained his bachelor's 
degree at Northern Michigan College and both his 
master's and doctor's degrees atthe University of 
Michigan. Between 1950-53 he was a student coun- 
selor and assistant professor in psychology at the 
Undergraduate Division of the University of Illinois 
and, from 1953 to the present, a member of the 
College of Education of the University of Tennessee 
as an associate professor of educational psycholo - 
gy. His articles have appeared in the Elementary 
School Journal, College and Univers ity, School 
and Society, Junior College Journal, Journal of 


Higher Education, and Journal of Educational 


Research. 


TRAVIS L. HAWK obtained his bachelor’s and mas- 


ter’s degree at North Texas State College and his 
doctorate at The University of Texas. He taught 
and served as elementary school principal € ight 


years in the public schools of Texas. He has been 


affiliated with The University of Tennessee College 


of Education since 1958 as an associate profes sor 
of educational psychology. 


Among 
Those 
Present 


JOHN C. GLIDEWELL is director of research and 
development of the St. Louis County Health De- 
partment and program director, Social Science In- 
stitute, Washington University, St. Louis, where 
he also serves on faculties of psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. His PhD. is from Chicago. 
HERBERT DOMKE, a University of Chicago MD 
and Harvard DPH, is director of the Allegheny 
County Health Department, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MILDRED B. KANTOR is director of vital statis - 
tics, St. Louis County Health Department, andas - 
sistant director of the community mental health 
research training program, Social Science Insti - 
tute, Washington University. Her PhD. is from 
North Carolina. 


ALVIN E. ROBINSON is assistant $ uperintendent 
for educational services, Oxnard Sc hool District 
Oxnard, California. His EdD. is from Colorado 


' State. He has been an elementary teacher, ele- 


mentary principal, and professor of education. 


NORMAN E. WALLEN is associate professor of 
educational psychology at the University of Utah. 
He received his PhD. from Syracuse. VERNON E. 
HAUBRICH is associate professor of etlucation at 
Hunter College in the Bronx. His PhD. is from 
Wisconsin. IAN E. REID is a doctoral student at 


Utah. 


SHIRLEY ULLMAN WEDEEN, New York Univer - 
sity PhD., is assistant professor of education and 
coordinator of the Basic Skills Center at Brooklyn 
College. She is the author of College Reader, as- 
sistant editor of NART, and co-editor of MACE. 


HORTENSE G. WHITE is head of the de partment 
earl High School, Nash- 


of business education at P. í d 
ville, Tenn. She holds a BA from Fisk an a a 
A and I, has beena teacher 4 


4, and is curren tly an anh 
i hville Ci Teachers Assn. 

ib. = professor of psychology and education T 
Alabama State College. Her PhD. is from Chicago - 


